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(WITH   A   POKTRAIT,  PLATE   I.) 

A  MONO  the  great  body  of  geologists,  who  are  justly  entitled  by 
their  work  in  this  field  of  scienoe  to  rank  as  ''knights- 
commanders  of  the  hammer,"  there  is  no  one  more  distinguishes,  as 
well  for  his  active  services  as  for  the  geniality  of  his  disposition  and 
his  bonhomie,  than  the  amiable  and  accomplished  occupant  of  the 
Woodwardian  Chair  of  Oeology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Professor  T.  MoKenny  Hughes. 

He  was  bom  at  Aberystwyth,  in  Wales,  and  is  the  son  of  that 
most  famous  and  popular  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (1807-1889)  well 
known  as  a  prelate  who  preached  and  talked  to  his  people  fluently 
in  Welsh,  and  was  beloved  by  all  in  his  diocese  accordingly. 
Mr.  T.  McEenny  Hughes  is  also  brother  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  and  a  grandson  of  Sir  lliomas  McEenny,  Bart.,  who  took 
a  very  prominent  part  in  promoting  Catholic  emancipation  and 
similar  movements  in  Ireland. 

Spending  much  of  his  early  days  in  the  Principality,  Mr.  Hughes 
naturally  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Welsh,  and  has  never 
ceased  to  oherish  a  love  for  the  Cambrian  mountains  and  valleys  of 
his  native  land,  where  he  also  imbibed  from  association  much  of  the 
happy  disposition  and  quickness  of  mode  characteristic  of  the  Welsh 
people,  together  with  their  love  of  music  and  anecdote.  His  early 
education  was  acquired  at  Leamington  and  Llandovery  Colleges, 
whenoe  he  afterwards  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1853.     While  an  undergraduate  he  was  an  associate  of  the  Bay 
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2  Eminent  Living  Geohgists — 

Olub,  and  a  constant  attendant  at  Profesaor  Sedgwick's  lectures  in 
the  Woodwardian  Maseum.  After  taking  his  Bachelor's  degree  in 
1857,  he  was  engaged  in  tuition  for  two  years,  during  which  his 
geolbgioal  tendencies  were  for  the  time  in  abeyance.  Mr.  Hughes 
did  not  proceed  to  take  his  M.A.  degree  until  ten  years  later, 
in  1867. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1860  a  new  career  seemed  to 
be  opening  to  Mr.  Hughes,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Secretary  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  C.  T.  Newton,  K.O.B.,  H.B.M. 
Consul  in  Bome,  where  later  in  that  year,  and  in  1861,  Mr.  Hughes 
was  left  in  charge  as  Acting-Consal.  During  his  residence  in  Bome 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  study  the  sub-Apennine  formations  on  the 
hills  around  the  Eternal  Oity,  and  made  collections  of  fossils  from 
them,  and  also  from  the  more  recent  deposits  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Tiber. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  his  life  was  when  he  was 
left  Acting-Oonsul  in  Bome  in  1860  and  1861,  when  Qaribaldi  was 
marching  on  the  city  and  all  sorts  of  mercenaries  were  collected  to 
meet  him.  Among  them  was  a  brigade  of  Irishmen,  who  gave  more 
trouble  to  the  Papal  officers  themselves  than  to  the  enemy.  He  was 
often  called  in  to  help  to  arrange  matters  offideusement  between  the 
officers  and  their  men,  who  could  not  understand  one  another's 
language.  This  kind  of  training  abroad  gave  him  an  experience  in 
dealing  with  men  which  he  has  found  useful  ever  since. 

In  1861  he  had  the  option  of  accompanying  Lord  Odo  Bussell  to 
Berlin,  and  at  the  same  time  he  received  an  invitation  from  Sir 
Boderiok  Murohison  to  join  the  8ta£f  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Oreat  Britain.  In  this  "meeting  of  the  waters"  his  love  for 
geology  prevailed,  he  bade  adieu  to  Bome,  and  to  what  seemed  to 
promise  in  the  future  a  brilliant  diplomatic  career,  and  he  returned 
to  England  as  a  **  Boyal  hammerer." 

Accordingly  we  find  Mr.  Hughes  later  on  in  1861  duly  installed 
as  an  Assistant  Qeologist  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
Sir  Boderick  I.  Murchison  being  then  Director-General,  and  Professor 
A.  0.  Bamsay,  Director.  He  commenced  work,  and  was  occupied 
during  several  field  seasons  in  mapping  the  Chalk  and  Lower 
Eocene  strata  along  the  Medway  Valley,  and  near  Faversham  and 
Sittingboume ;  and  his  observations  on  this  region  were  published 
in  Mr.  Whitaker's  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  the  London  Basin 
(Mem.  Geol.  Surv.,  vol.  iv,  1872).  The  Chalk  was  then  divided 
into  broad  lithological  divisions,  which  were  carefully  described 
with  regard  to  their  local  features,  economic  products,  and  leading 
fossils;  and  Mr.  Hughes  remarked  that ''  from  the  vary ing character 
of  the  beds  and  the  irregular  occurrence  of  the  layers  of  flints,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  same  horizon  may  not  have  been  everywhere 
taken  as  the  base  of  the  Upper  Chalk."  Attention  was  called  to  the 
accumulations  of  chalk  and  flint  rubble  that  have  attracted  much 
notice  during  recent  years ;  and  also  to  the  layer  of  unworn  green- 
coated  flints  that  usually  occurs  at  the  top  of  the  Chalk,  where  it  is 
covered  by  the  Thanet  Sand.     Mr.  Hughes  (in  a  paper  read  before 
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the  Geological  Society  in  1866)  gave  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
layer  was  due  to  the  dissolation  of  the  top  beds  of  the  Chalk  after 
the  deposition  of  the  Thanet  Sand.  He  also  dealt  with  Sheppey,  the 
rapid  waste  of  its  coast,  and  the  carions  mounds  in  the  adjacent 
marshes,  that  had  been  a  puzzle  to  antiquaries,  but  might  well 
be  attributed  to  tidal  action  and  the  modifying  effects  of  subaerial 
denudation.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Medway,  below  Cuxton,  flows 
along  the  line  of  a  gentle  anticlinal  axis  in  the  Chalk,  and  he 
discussed  the  effects  of  denudation  on  the  permanent  water-level  in 
the  Chalk. 

Working  later  (1865-6)  in  the  country  near  Hertford  and 
St.  Albans,  Mr.  Hughes  described  the  drift  gravels  under  two  heads ; 
that  of  the  Lower  Plain,  which  for  the  most  part  is  the  ordinary 
mixed  glacial  gravel  associated  with  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay,  and 
that  of  the  Higher  Plain,  consisting  chiefly  of  pebbles  of  flint,  quartz, 
etc.,  which  he  regarded  as  a  marine  deposit,  and  he  hinted  at  its 
possible  Pliocene  age. 

In  1866  Mr.  Hughes  was  transferred  to  the  Lake  District  where 
the  Greological  Survey  had  commenced  operations  under  the  super- 
intendence of  W.  T.  Aveline.  In  that  region  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  meeting  his  old  master,  Sedgwick,  on  his  own  ground,  working 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eirkby  Lonsdale,  Dent,  and  Sedbergh. 
There,  too,  he  was  ever  a  welcome  guest  in  the  country  houses,  and 
after  a  hard  day's  tramp  across  mountain  and  moor,  he  frequently 
rode  many  miles  on  horseback  from  his  quarters  to  dinner  or  dance. 
His  personality  has  always  readily  turned  strangers  into  friends 
amongst  rich  and  poor.  Once,  after  a  long  day's  work  in  the  Crossfell 
country,  he  went  into  a  lonely  cottage  and  asked  the  good  woman  to 
give  him  something  to  eat.  She  did  so,  and  when  he  had  finished 
he  said,  "  What  is  there  to  pay  ?  "  "Nowt  at  a*,  nowt  at  a',"  she 
replied,  "  yer  cumpany  's  good  1 " 

He  now  zealously  paid  attention  to  the  fossils  of  the  Silurian  and 
other  rocks  on  the  borders  of  Westmorland  and  Yorkshire,  and  his 
observations  communicated  to  the  Gkological  Magazine  for  1867 
led  him  to  confirm  the  breach  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Silurian,  and  to  support  the  view  of  Sedgwick  that  the  Coniston 
Flags  formed  the  base  of  the  upper  division.  The  publication  of 
these  views  was,  we  believe,  received  with  some  disapprobation  on 
the  part  of  the  Director-Gkneral  of  the  Oeological  Survey. 

The  main  results  of  his  field-work  were  printed  subsequently  in 
Memoirs  on  the  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Eirkby  Lonsdale 
and  Kendal  (written  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Aveline  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Tiddeman),  and  on  the  geology  of  the  country  around 
Kendal,  Sedbergh,  Bowness,  and  Tebay  (with  W.  T.  Aveline). 

In  describing  the  "  Upper  Old  Bed  Conglomerate  "  he  remarked 
on  the  unfortunate  introduction  into  the  district  of  the  term  ''  Old 
Bed/'  as  the  conglomerate  was  truly  the  Basement  Bed  of  the 
Carboniferous  Series.  With  reference  to  the  Toredale  Bocks,  he 
observed  that  ''They  thus  form  a  kind  of  passage  from  the  Mountain 
Limestone  to  the  Millstone  Orit,  and  should,  perhaps,  be  considered 
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as  the  upper  part  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  split  up  by  shales  and 
sandstones/' 

In  all  his  notes  published  by  the  Geologioal  Survey  we  find 
oarefui  attention  paid  to  the  work  of  previous  observers,  and  many 
aonte  observations  on  the  faots  and  phenomena  that  came  before  him» 

Ifc  was  while  serviog  as  an  Assistant  G^logist  on  the  Qeological 
Survey  that  the  Chair  of  Geology  in  Oambridge  became  yaoant 
by  the  death,  io  his  88th  year,  of  the  illustrious  Professor  Adam 
Sfidgwiok,  on  the  27th  January,  1873,  after  occupying  that  position 
for  66  years. 

By  Statute  of  the  University,  the  appointment  must  take  place 
within  one  month  from  the  vacancy  being  declared,  so  that  on  the 
20th  February,  1873,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  Professors,  University 
Examiners,  and  resident  members  of  the  Senate  proceeded  to  elect 
a  flucoessor,  no  fewer  than  nine  candidates  having  offered  themselves 
£br  the  post  Most  of  these,  however,  withdrew  without  going  to  the 
poll,  while  other  candidates  early  retired  from  the  contest,  which 
fiaaHy  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Hughes  by  a  small  majority 
over  Professor  Bonney. 

Both  before  and  after  his  election  to  the  chair.  Professor  Hughes 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  with 
whom  he  made  several  foreign  and  British  tours.  "Lyell  frequently 
mentions  his  friend — **  Mr.  T.  M'E.  Hughes,  now  Woodwardian 
Professor  at  Cambridge  " — in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  "  Antiquity  of 
Man,"  when,  in  the  Spring  of  1872,  they  visited  together  the  cave  of 
Aurignao  and  the  caverns  of  Dordogne. 

As  a  lecturer  Professor  Hughes  is  extremely  fluent  and  clear  in  his 
delivery,  and  he  makes  excellent  use  of  the  chalk  and  blackboard  to- 
aid  his  demonstrations.  He  is  also  a  most  popular  man  with  his 
students  and  at  tiie  meetings  of  his  fellow-workers  at  the  Geological 
Society  of  London. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  Professor  Hughes'  work  in  Cambridge 
has  been  the  large  number  of  men  of  mark  who  have  studied  under 
him,  and  also  the  very  strong  list  of  graduates  who  have  joined  the 
teaching  staff  in  what  is  now  justly  recognised  as  **  the  Cambridge 
Sdiool  of  Geology." 

We  recall  with  pleasure  some  of  these  who  have  taken 
distinguished  places  in  the  world,  and  a  few  who  have  already  ended 
their  work  well : — 

1874.^  Walter  Keeping,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Aberystwyth  Uniyeraity. 
1875.    Robert  D.  fioberti,  D.So.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Umyersity  of  London,  etc. 
1875.    Aubrey  Strahan,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Geological  Snryey  of  England  and  Wales. 

1878.  Edwaid  B.  Tawney,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Woodwardian  Professor. 

1879.  J.  E.  Mazr,  M.A.,  ScD.,  F.R.S.,  President  Geol.  Soc.  London  (Reader  in 

Geology  in  the  Uniyersify  of  Cambridge) . 

1879.  T.  H.  D.  La  Touohe,  M.A.,  Superintendent  Geol.  Suryey  of  India. 

1880.  G.  8.  Middlemiss,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Superintendent  Geol.  Suryey  of  India. 

1880.  Arthur  S.  Reid,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Trinity  College,  Glenahnond. 

1881.  W.  H.  Heiries,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  New  Zealand. 

1  The  date  affixed  is  that  of  the  first  degree  taken  at  Cambridge.  Where  the  date 
could  not  be  ascertained,  a  daah  is  put  instead  of  the  year.^EoiT.  Gbol.  Mao. 
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1892.    Proimor  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A.,  M.Se.,  F.E.S.,  Sec.  G«oL  8oe.  LoBdon ; 
UniTenity  of  Birminfl^am. 

1882.  Alfred  Barker,  M.A.»  F.&.S.  [Oeol.  Survey  of  Sootland  ^tiiad)],  FeDow  of 

St  John*B  CoUege,  CambridgiB ;  Univenitr  Leeioier  in  TetrologV. 

1883.  Rot.  W.  H.  Lower  Carter,  M.A.,  F.G.8.,  Sec.  Torfa.  Geol.  Poljt.  Soe. 
1883.    T.  KobertB,  M.A.,  F.G.8.,  AMietMit  to  the  Woodwardian  ProfaiMr. 

1883.  Evan  W.  SmaU,  M.A.,  B.So. 

1884.  J.  R.  AiiMworih  Davis,  Professor  UniverritT  CoUege,  Abervstwrth. 
1884.    Robert  S.  Herries,  M.A.,  V.P.  Geol.  Soc. 

1888.    J.  W.  Canr,  M.A.,  F.L.8.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  Univenitj  College,  ViMhAMm. 
1866.    A.  C.  Seward,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Fellow   of  SmmaBiiel  CoUsie, 
Cambridge ;  XTnivenity  Lecturer  in  Botany,  Cambiidge. 

1886.  Professor  £.  J.  Garwood,  M.A.,  Sec.  Geol.  Soc.  London :   ProfesMr  of 

Oology*  University  College,  London. 

1887.  Philip  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G.8.,  Leetnrer  at  Colchester  College. 

1888.  Ph>fes8or  T.  H.  Easterfleld,  M.A.,  Wellington,  New  ZssSnd. 

1888.    Arthur   Hutchinson,  M.A.,   Ph.D.,   fTc.S.,   F.G.S.,   Demonstntor   in 
Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

1888.  Robert  Ludwiff  Mond,  M.A.,  F.R.8.  £..  F.G.S. 

1888  (took  Timoa).    Marie  Wilman,  South  Afncan  Museum,  Cape  Town. 

1889.  8.  F.  Dufton,  M.A.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 

1889.    Professor  T.  T.  Groom,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  F.G.S.,  UniTenity  CoUegn, 

1889.    C.  H.  Hawes,  M.A.,  traveller  and  author. 

1889.    Professor  S.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  UniTenity 
CoUege^Bristol. 

1889.  Herbert  Wariiurton  Smyth,  M Jl.,  LL.M.,  F.G.S.,  Seeietaiy  to  the  Mines 

Department,  Transvaal. 
1880  (Classical  Tripos,  1st  Clan).    C.  B.  Wedd,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Geol.  Survey  of 
England  and  Wales. 

1890.  H.  Woods,  M.A.,  F.G.8.,  University  Leetarer  in  Pal«OBoology,  Cambridge. 

1891.  Hairy  Brownsword,  M.A.,  The  Leys  School,  Cambridge. 

1891.    H.  Kynaston,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Director  of  the  Geol.  Survey  of  the  Transvaal 

Colony,  Pretoria. 
1891.    E.  A.  Peton,  B.A.,  M.D. 

1891.  F.  R.  Cowper  Reed,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Woodwardian  Profeasor. 

1892.  L.  J.  Spencer,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum 

(Nat.  Hist.). 

1893.  F.  L.  Kitohm,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  Palaeontologist  to  Geol.  Surrey  of 

Great  Britain. 

1894.  A.  W.  Rogers,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Director  of  the  GeoL  Surrey  of  Cape  Goleny. 
1894-6.    Miss  Gertrude  L.  Elles,  D.Sc,  Assistant  to  the  Woodwardian  Professor ; 

Newnham  College. 

1895.  R.  Hawthorn  Kitson,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Leeds. 

1895.  Miss  Ethel  M.  R.  Wood,  M.Se.,  Birmingham  Universi^ ;  Newnham  CoU. 

1896.  E.  H.  Cunningham  -  Craig,   B.A.,   F.G.S.,   Geol.   Survey  of   Scotland 

(temporarily  of  Trinidad). 

1897.  H.  H.  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Geol.  Survey  of  England. 

1897.  H.  Stanley  Jevons,  B.A.,  F.G.S. ,  Univerrily  College,  Cazdiif. 

1898.  E.  A.  Newell  Arber,  M.A.,  Demonstrator  in  Palseobotany,  Geol.  Mia., 

Cambridge. 

1900.  W.   G.   Feamsides,    M.A.,    F.G.S.,  Fellow   of    Sidney  Sussex   College, 

Assistant  Demonstoator,  Geol.  Mus.,  Cambridge. 

1901.  H.  T.  Ferrar,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Antarctic  explorer  on  '<  Discovery '^ ;   Survey 

1901.    K.  JL^  ilallowes,  B.A.,  Assoc.R.S.M.,  F.G.S.,  Geol.  Survey  of  India. 

1901.  H.  B.  MofP,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Geol.  Survey  of  Sootland. 

1902.  E.  B.  Bailey,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Geol.  Survey  of  Sootland. 

1902.  R.  H.  Rastail,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator,  Geol.  Mus.,  Cambridge. 

F.  B.  Smith,  B.A.,  Agricultural  College,  Africa. 

L.  W.  Hinxman,  B.A.,  Geological  Survey  of  ScoUand. 

G.  W.  Grabhara,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Geol.  Survey  of  England. 

Owen  Thomas  Jones,  B.A.,  Geol.  Survey  of  England. 
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The  first  man  who  joined  Professor  Hughes'  teaching  8ta£f,  by 
special  invitation,  was  the  well-known  geologist  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Tawney.  He  was  not  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  having  taken  his  honours  and  his  training  at  the 
Boyal  School  of  Mines  and  elsewhere.  He  became  Professor 
Hughes'  earliest  assistant  in  1878.  In  the  Academic  year  following 
the  University  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. 
{propter  merita),  but  he  did  not  long  survive  to  carry  on  the  splendid 
work  of  teaching.  He  died  in  1882  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  42 ;  but  he  accomplished  much  good  work  in  his  lifetime,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  his  published  papers.^  Another  excellent 
teacher,  T.  Roberts,  M.A.,  followed  in  1883,  and  continued  until 
his  death  in  1892,  having  taken  up  more  especially  the  Jurassic 
rocks  as  his  line  of  research.  Dr.  J.  E.  Marr,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Pres. 
QeoL  Soc.,  commenced  teaching  in  1879,  dealing  specially  with  the 
older  rooks,  and  is  << Reader  in  Geology"  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Alfred  Harker,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  has  also  done  much 
valuable  work  in  advancing  the  study  of  petrology,  and  in  teaching 
the  nature  of  rock-structures,  more  especially  of  the  igneous  rocks. 
Mr.  Henry  Woods,  M.A.,  F.Q.S.,  Lecturer  on  Palssozoology,  deals 
with  a  branch  of  study  pursued  also  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Cowper  Reed, 
M.A.,  F.G.S. ;  the  latter  also  takes  an  earnest  and  active  part  in  the 
Museum  arrangements.  Miss  G.  L.  Elles,  D.Sc,  has  likewise  assisted 
the  Professor  of  Geology  as  a  demonstrator  to  his  classes. 

With  such  advantages  afforded  them,  what  wonder  then,  if  the 
geologists  who  leave  the  Cambridge  University  are  so  well  equipped 
that  they  now  mostly  occupy  leading  positions  in  Museums,  upon 
Geological  Surveys,  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  science,  not  only  at 
home  but  in  India  and  in  our  Colonies.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
(if  we  except  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  opened  in  1683}  that 
Cambridge  had  its  splendid  Woodwardian  Museum  from  an  earlier 
date  even  than  the  sister  University  of  Oxford,  although,  till  late, 
far  too  ''cabin'd,  cribb'd,  and  confin'd"  for  want  of  adequate 
exhibition  space.  In  1835  it  was  decided  by  the  University  to  build 
a  museum  for  geology ;  and  the  popularity  of  Professor  Sedgwick 
was  so  great  that  a  sum  of  £23,400  was  readily  collected  by  publio 
subscription,  to  which  was  added  £4,000  from  the  Woodwardian 
Trust  Funds.  OockereU's  Building  was  erected  with  the  help  of 
these  funds,  and  to  the  geological  collection  the  two  lower  floors 
were  assigned.  But  this  accommodation,  owing  to  the  large 
accessions  made  to  the  geological  collections,  had  been  obviously 
inadequate  for  many  years  past. 

On  the  death  of  Professor  Sedgwick  in  1873,  it  was  decided  that 
the  memorial  to  him  should  take  the  form  of  a  new  and  larger 
Museum ;  and  in  that  year  a  public  subscription  was  opened  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  sum  raised  which  ultimately  amounted  to  over 
£28,000.  The  publio  recognition  of  the  value  of  geology  as  a  subject 
for  tlniversity  teaching  in  Cambridge  has  thus  been  demonstrated, 

1  Gbol.  Mao.,  1883,  pp.  140-144. 
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npoQ  two  oocasions,  in  a  very  sabatantial  manner.  A  writer  at  the 
time^  Bays : — "  After  a  long  series  of  disappointments  and  difficulties 
the  indefatigable  energy  and  perseTorance  of  Professor  Sedgwiok's 
saeoessor,  Professor  T.  McKenny  Hughes,  have  triumphed  over  the 
countless  obstacles  which  hindexed  the  realisation  of  the  scheme.  .  .  . 
The  Architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  T.  Q.  Jackson^  B.A.,  and  he 
has  had  the  difficult  task  of  designing  a  museum  which  should 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Geological  Department  and  the  requirements 
of  the  various  University  syndicates.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  these  bodies,  the  staff  and  students  have  good  reason 
to  be  well  pleased  with  the  ample  accommodation  provided  for 
them,  and  the  collections  are  now  adequately  exhibited  in  the  new 
galleries.  Research  and  other  laboratories  are  provided,  and  the 
principal  lecture-room  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  class  of 
120  students.  Midway  between  the  galleries  for  Palssozoio  and 
Neosoic  fossils  stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  with 
his  geological  hammer  in  one  hand  and  a  slab  bearing  the  Cambrian 
Trilobite  Angelina  Sedgwichii  in  the  other." 

One  who  graduated  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  knew 
the  old  Museum  in  Sedgwick's  lifetime,  strolled  into  the  new 
building  in  Downing  Street,  Cambridge,  the  other  day,  and,  seeing 
the  glories  of  the  Museum  for  the  first  time,  was  heard  to  exclaim : 
''How  different  all  this  is  from  what  it  was  in  my  time!  How 
I  envy  the  students  and  the  teachers  who  are  privileged  to  study 
and  work  at  geology  under  such  favourable  conditions  as  they  now 
enjoy !    I  should  like  to  have  my  time  over  again  in  1906." 

Bemembering  the  removal  of  the  geological  collections  of  the 
British  Museum  from  Bloomsbury  to  South  Kensington  in  1880,  the 
writer  can  well  understand  the  enormous  difficulties  which  Professor 
Hughes  must  have  encountered,  with  only  a  very  small  staff  at  hb 
command,  in  carrying  out  the  task  of  removing  the  Woodwardian 
collections  from  the  old  building  into  their  new  home,  and  their 
subsequent  rearrangement. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  **  Sedgwick  Memorial 
Museum,"  save  to  refer  to  it  as  one  of  the  great  and  important 
objects  carried  out  by  Professor  Hughes  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  geology  in  the  University  during  his  term  of  office. 

After  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Canon  Charles  Kingsley,  the  founder 
and  President  of  the  Chester  Society  of  Natural  Science,  in  1875, 
Professor  T.  McKenny  Hughes  was  elected  his  successor,  and 
delivered  several  addresses  to  its  members  during  his  term  of  office. 
He  received  the  **  Kingsley  Memorial  Medal,"  established  in  memory 
of  Charles  Kingsley  by  the  Chester  Naturalists.  Professor  Hughes 
was  likewise  President  of  the  Kendal  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 

While  devoting  his  energies  so  largely  to  the  work  of  the 
University,  Professor  Hughes  continued  to  carry  on  field-work  in 
Tarious  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in  Wales,  both  among  the  more 
andent  rocks  and  among  Uie  caves  and  Drift  deposits.    The  list  of 

1  Gbol.  Mao.,  1903,  pp.  532--53i. 
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papers  appended  to  tbis  memoir  will  saffioientlj  indioate  tbese 
iabonn,  but  we  may  recall  attention  to  one  anbjeot  that  baa  ainoe 
attraoted  a  good  deal  of  notice. 

In  hia  paper  "On  tbe  Breociated  Bed  tn  the  Dimetian  at 
St  Davids"  (Gbol.  Mao.,  1883,  p.  806),  be  discussed  tbe  origin  of 
certain  breccias  and  breociated  conglomerates  in  homogeneons  rodcs, 
and  tbe  breaking  np  and  recementing  of  rook-masses  in  place,  fie 
gave  a  diagram  of  a  breociated  granitoid  rock  near  Brjngam, 
composed  of  large'  and  small  subangular  fragments,  and  this  bed 
(which  would  now  be  spoken  of  as  a  *'  crush  conglomerate ")  was 
described  as  "  not  of  transport  origin,  but  represents  brecciation  In 
place  and  subsequent  weathering  along  the  joint  planes." 

In  February,  1891,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  the  President  of 
the  Geological  Society,  announced  that  the  Lyell  Medal  had  been 
awarded  by  the  Oonncil  to  Professor  T.  MoEenny  Hughes,  in 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  investigations  in  varions  departments 
of  geology,  especially  among  the  older  rocks.  He  referred  particularly 
to  Professor  Hughes'  researches  in  Caernarvonshire  and  Anglesey, 
which  formed  the  starting-point  to  those  later  inquiries  which  had 
done  so  much  to  clear  up  the  earlier  chapters  in  the  geological 
history  of  Wales.  "  You  have,"  said  the  President,  *'  not  confined 
yourself,  however,  to  the  rooks  of  any  one  system  or  period,  but  have 
ranged  freely  from  ArchsMin  gneiss  to  raised  beach  ....  with 
that  happy  faculty  of  enthusiasm  which,  reacting  on  younger  minds, 
'  allures  to  older  worlds  and  leads  the  way.'  This  medal  will  not 
only  serve  to  mark  the  Society's  appreciation  of  your  work,  but  will 
also  connect  you  by  another  link  with  the  memory  of  our  friend  and 
master,  Lyell." 

Professor  Hughes  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society 
in  1862  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1889. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Geological  Congress  held  in 
Paris  in  1878,  Professor  Hughes  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Commission  for  the  unification  of  geological  signs  and  geological 
nomenclature  and  classification.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the 
British  Committee  of  Organisation  to  deal  with  the  subjects  of 
classification  and  nomenclature.  Five  sub-committees  were  formed 
and  their  reports  were  issued  in  1885,  and  revised  and  amplified  in 
a  second  edition  in  1888.  To  the  latter  Professor  Hughes  contributed 
an  interesting  and  philosophic  preface  on  the  rules  which  should 
guide  us  in  our  classification  of  strata,  and  in  our  descriptions  of 
rocks,  fossils,  and  geological  sections. 

Professor  Hughes  continued  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Congrses 
up  to  that  at  Zurich  in  1894. 

On  the  completion  of  the  25th  year  of  his  Professorship,  he 
was  entertained  by  his  friends  at  a  public  dinner  in  London, 
February  26th,  1898,  when  he  was  presented  with  an  illuminated 
address  by  his  students  and  fellow- workers  oong^tulating  him  upon 
the  success  of  the  Cambridge  School  of  G^logy  under  his  charge. 

Professor  Hughes  marri^,  November  28th,  1882,  Mary  Caroline, 
daughter  of  the  Bev.  George  F.  Weston,  Honorary  Canon  of  Carlisle 
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Oathedral.  Mrs.  Hoghes  inherits  the  artietio  skill  of  her  father  and 
mother ;  she  is  a  good  linguist  and  has  extensive  soientifio  knowledge, 
but  she  devotes  herself  now  entirely  to  her  hnsband's  pursuits.  She  is 
4a  ksen  geologist,  and,  in  the  field  on  geological  ezoursions,  her 
fneeenoe  is  greatly  appreciated. 

The  writer  reoalls  a  delightful  excursion  some  yeara  ago  to  the 
Wrekin,  led  by  Professor  Lapworth,  in  which  Professor  and 
Mrs.  MoEenny  Hughes  took  part,  and  he  remembers  seeing  the 
ihree  happily  engaged  hammering  at  a  block  of  Holly  bush  sandstone, 
fiom  which  Mrs.  Hughes,  with  her  own  hammer,  extracted  some  good 
cemains  of  OUmUms,  to  the  joy  of  the  party. 

In  the  far  western  wilds  of  America,  when  their  commissariait 
broke  down,  Mrs.  Hughes  cooked  for  a  party  of  17,  and  was 
deaoribed  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  closing  meeting  as  ^un 
vrai  rayon  de  soleil  dans  nos  misSres.'' 

In  Bussia,  after  announcing  Mrs.  Hughes'  arrival,  the  Beport 
(Comptes  Bendus,  p.  cclxxxii)  adds,  "depuis  le  charme  de  notre 
«ooi6t^." 

She  was  the  only  lady  member  of  the  Beiohstsg  at  Berlin  when 
^Id  Von  Deohen  began  his  Presidential  address  "  Madame  et 
Messieurs.*' 

Mrs.  Hughes  worked  long  and  diligently  at  the  Pleistocene 
^posits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oambridge,  and  published  an 
•exoellent  paper  thereon  in  the  Gbolooioal  Magazine  for  May,  1888 
(pp.  193-207,  illustrated  by  five  sections).  She  also  gave  a  very 
exhaustive  list  of  the  moUusoan  and  other  fossil  remains  found  in 
the  gravels  and  briokearth. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Hughes  have  a  family  of  three  sons:  the 
-eldest  is  a  B.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  is  studying  to  become  an 
architect ;  the  second  son  goes  up  next  October ;  the  third  is  still 
a  schoolboy,  but  will,  if  he  does  not  change  his  mind,  take  up 
geology. 

Professor  Hughes  has  always  been  a  keen  student  of  archsBology 
^as  may  be  seen  from  his  list  of  published  papers),  and  has  served 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 
He  takes  an  active  part  in  agricultural  organiHations,  and  has  for 
4he  past  two  years  been  President  of  the  Cambridge  and  Isle  of  Ely 
^Chamber  of  Agriculture.  A  good  hall  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
new  Museum  is  allotted  to  Economic  Geology,  and  a  collection 
illustrative  of  this  branch  is  being  formed  after  the  plan  of 
De  la  Beche's  Museum,  now  unhappily  removed  from  Jermyn  Street. 

In  looking  back  for  half  a  century  of  our  geological  life,  and 
teoalling  the  long  line  of  familiar  faces,  especially  of  those  who  in 
ihe  days  of  our  novitiate  occupied  the  front  rank,  one  is  conscious 
of  the  changes  which  the  fleeting  years  have  wrought.  Sir  Archibald 
Gelkie,  addressing  his  friend  Professor  Hughes  at  the  Geological 
Society  in  1891,  recalled  the  days  of  their  early  friendship,  now 
faded  so  far  into  the  dim  past  of  life,  when,  as  colleagues  on  the 
Geological  Survey,  they  attended  together  the  meetings  of  the 
^Geological  Society  in  Somerset  House,  taking  seats  on  a  back  row, 
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and  gazing  down  upon  the  magnates  of  the  science  seated  beneath; 
"  Little/'  said  he,  ''  did  either  of  as  dream  that  the  whirligig  of  time 
would  eventually  place  us  where  we  find  ourselves  to-day." 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  although  retired  and  no  longer  the  officiiJ 
head  of  the  Survey,  occupies  the  important  post  of  one  of  the 
Secretaries  to  the  Boyal  Society,  and  is  still  full  of  energy  and  work. 
Professor  T.  McKenny  Hughes  carries  on  the  duties  of  the  Ohair 
of  Geology,  and  maintains  active  interest  in  all  scientific  matters 
connected  with  the  University,  more  especially  whatever  oonceme 
his  beloved  "  Sedgwick  Memorial  Museum,"  which  is  naturally  his 
joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  for  life,  and  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  high  place  which  geology,  palaeontology,  and  petrology  hold 
in  Oambridge. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Professor  T.  McKenny  Hughes* 
published  papers  and  memoirs  : — 

1866.  ''Note  on  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  Casterton  Low  Fell,  Eirkby  Lonsdale, 

Westmoreland '' :   Gxol.  Mao.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  206-208  (with  a  section). 
„        "Note  on  the  Junction  of  the  Thanet  Sand  and  tne  Chalk,  and  of  the  Sana- 
gate  Beds  and  Kentish  Bag*':    Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  toI.  xxii, 
pp.  402-404. 

1867.  "On  the  Break  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  Rooks  of  the.  Lake 

District,  as  seen  between  Eirkby  Lonsdale  and  Malham,  near  Settle  " : 
Geol.  Mao.,  Vol.  IT,  pp.  346-356  (4  sections). 
,,        "Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Tarts  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland'':  GeoL 
Polytechnic  Soc.  W.  Riding  Yorks  (read  July  17,  1867). 

1868.  "  On  ll^lint  Implements  "  :   Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.,  toI.  iv  (March  19),  p.  95  ;. 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Repertory,  No.  34,  p.  126. 
„        "On  the  Two  Plains  of  Hertfordshire  and  their  Gravels"  :   Quart.  Joum. 

Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  283-287  (with  2  sections). 
1872.     "  Man  in  the  Crag  "  :   Geol.  Mao.,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  247-250  (with  3  wood- 
cuts in  the  text). 
„        Mem.  Geol.  Survey:    Explanation  of  Quarter  Sheet  98  S.E.,  illustrating 

"  The  Geology  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  and  Kendal." 
„        Mem.  Geol.  Survey:  Explanation  of  Quarter  Sheet  98  N.E.,  "  The  Geology 

of  the  Country  around  Kendal,  Sedbergh,  Bowness,  and  Tebay.'* 
„        Mem.  Geol.  Survey:  parts  of  "  The  Geology  of  the  London  Basin." 
1873-4.    (Hughes  &  Rev.  D.  R.  Thomas.)    "On  the  Occurrence  of  Felstone 

Implements  of  the  Le  Moustier  type  in  Pontnewydd  Cave":  Joum. 

Anth.  Inst.,  vol.  iii  (1874),  pp.  387-392. 
1874.     "Enloration  of  Cave  Ha,  near  Giggleswick,  Settle,  Yorkshire":   Joum. 

Anth.  Inst.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  383-387. 

1876.  "  Notes  on  the  Classification  of  the  Sedimentary  Rocks  " :  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc. 

for  1875,  Trans.  Sects.,  pp.  70-73. 
„        "  Geological  Measures  of  Time  "  :   Roy.  Inst  Gt.  Brit.,  Lecture,  March  24 

(Proc,  vol.  viii,  pp.  129-136). 
„        "On  a  Series  of  Specimens  illustrating  the  Formation,  Weathering,  and 

Fracture  of  Flint,"  with  note  by  Professor  Stuart ;  Proc.  Camb.  Phil. 

Soc.,  vol.  iii,  pt.  1,  p.  12. 
„        "  On  the  Evidence  for  Preglacial  Man  " :  Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  iii^ 

pt.  1,  pp.  16,  17. 

1877.  "  Antiquity  of  Man :  the  Evidence  afforded  by  the  Gravels  and  Brickearth  " : 

Joum.  Anth.  Inst.  (November). 
„        "On  the  Silurian  Grits  of  Corwen,  North  Wales":   Quart.  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc.,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  207-212  (with  2  sections). 

1878.  <<0n  the  Pre-Cambnan  Rocks  of  Bangor":  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.^ 

vol.  xxziv,  pp.  137-146  (with  a  section). 
„        "  On  tiie  Base  of  the  Silunan  System  " :  Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.,  toI  iii, 
p.  67. 
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1878.  "  On  the  Base  of  the  Gambhan  Bocks  in  North  Wales  " :  Proc.  Gamb.  PhU. 

Soc.,  Yol.  iii,  p.  89. 
,»        "On  the  Relation  of  tiie  Appearance  and  Duration  of  the  yarions  Forms  of 
Life  upon  the  Earth  to  the  Breaks  in  the  Gontinuity  of  the  Sedimentary 
Strata":  Proc.  Gamb.  Phil.  Soc.,  yoI.  iii,  pt.  6,  pp.  247-258. 

1879.  **  Further  observations  on  the  Pre-Gambrian  Rocks  of  Caemaryon  " :  Quart. 

Joum.  GeoL  Soc.,  vol.  zsxv,  pp.  682-693  (LO  sections  in  text  and 
folding  plate  zxxvi). 
„        **  On  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  the  Valley  of  the  Glwvd  "  :  Quart.  Joum.  Geol. 
Soc.,  Tol.  xzxv,  pp.  694-698  (2  page  sectioos). 

1880.  '*The  Present  State  of  the  Evidence  bearing  upon  the  question  of  tbo 

Antiquity  of  Man" :  Joum.  T^ans.  Vict.  Inst.,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  316-327. 
,,        '*  On  the  Transport  of  fine  Mud  and  Vegetable  Matter  by  Gonferva  " :  Proc. 

Gamb.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  339-341. 
„        "On  the  Geology  of   Anglesey"  (No.   1):    Quart.   Joum.    Geol.   Soc., 

vol.  mvi,  pp.  237-240. 
„        "On  the  Altered  Rocks  of  Anglesea":  Proc.  Gamb.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  iii, 

pt.  8,  pp.  341-348. 
„        "On  the  Cae  Scynan  Boulder":    Ninth  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  Committee  on 

Erratic  Blocks  (1882) ;  Proc.  Gamb.  Phil.  Soc,  vol  iii  (1880),  p.  89. 

1881.  "  On  the  evidence  of  the  later  movements  of  Elevation  and  Depression  in  the 

Britbh  Isles" :   Joum.  Tmns.  Vict.  lost.,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  248-262. 
„        "Notes  on  Italy,  and  what  she  is  doing  for  Science*':   Ghester  Soc.  Nat. 

Sci. ;   Ghester  Guardian,  Nov.  5. 
„        ''On  the  Basement  Beds  of  the  Gambrian  of  Anglesey":    Gbol.  Mag., 

Dec.  II,  Vol.  VIII,  p^.  333-334. 

1882.  Professor  Hughes  communicated  (Nov.  16)  to  the  Geological  Society  a  state- 

ment of  the  results  of  the  International  Geological  Congress  at  Bologna  : 

Proc.  Geol.  Soc,  pp.  2-4  ;   Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xzzviii. 
,,        "On  the  Geology  of    Anglesey"   (No.   2):     Quart.  Joum.   Geol.   Soc, 

vol.  xzxviii,  pp.  16-28  (with  4  sections  in  text). 
„        "On  the  Lower  Cambrian  of  Anglesea":   Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1881, 

pp.  648,  644. 
„        "  On  the  Gnarled  Series  of  Amlwch  and  Holyhead  in  Anglesea  " :   Rep.  Brit. 

Assoc,  p.  644. 

1883.  "Excursion  of  the  Geologists'  Association  to  Bangor,  Snowdon,  Holyhead, 

etc."  :   Proc  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  viii.  No.  4,  pp.  195-207. 
„        Bi(^raphical  Notice  of  Adam  Sedgwick:    Proc  Torks.  Geol.  Polytechnic 

„        "On  the  Brecoiated  Bed  in  the  Dimetian  at  St.  Davids" :   Gbol.  Mao., 

Dec.  II,  Vol.  X,  pp.  306-309  (with  a  woodcut). 
„        "On  some  Fossils  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  the  Pleistocene  Gravels  of 

Bamwell,  near  Cambridge" :  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec  II,  Vol.  X, pp.  454-466 

(and  list  of  Mollusca). 

1884.  The  International  Geological  Congress  at  Berlin  (postponed) :  Gbol.  Mao., 

Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  I,  p.  432. 
„        "On  the  so-called  Spongia  paradoxiea,  S.  Woodw.  (1830),  from  the  Red 

and  White  Chalk  of  Hunstanton" :   Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xl, 

pp.  273-279. 
„        "  On  some  Tracks  of  Terrestrial  and  Freshwater  Animals  " :  Quart.  Journ. 

Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xl,  pp.  178-186  (plates  viii-xi). 
„        "On  the  supposed  Roman  Gamp  at  Whitley,  near  Alston,  and  on  the  Maiden 

Way  as  aRoman  Road":  Proc.  Gamb.  Antiq.  Soc,  vol.  vi  (Nov.  10),  p.  41. 

1885.  "  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd" :   Proc.  Chester  Soc.  Nat. 

Sd.,  No.  3  (8  plates) ;  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec  III,  Vol.  Ill  (1886),  p.  89. 

1886.  "On  some  Perched  Blocks  and  Associated  Phenomena":   Quart.  Joum. 

Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xUi,  pp.  527-539  (with  5  illustrations  in  the  text^. 
„        "On  the  Ffynon  Beuno  Caves":    Gbol.   Mao.,  Dec  III,  Vol.  Ill, 

pp.  489-492. 
„        "  On  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  North  Wales  " :  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  Birmingham, 

Sect.  C  (Geology) ;  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  III^.  609. 
„        "  Notes  on  some  Sections  in  the  Arenig  Series  of  North  Wales  and  the  Lake 

District":   op.  cit. ;  Gbol.  Mao.,  op.  cit.,  p.  509. 
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1886.  <' On  the  Pleistocene  Deposits  of  theVale  of  Clwyd":  op.  oit. ;  GnoL.  Mao., 

op.  cit.,  pp.  509>510. 
,,        ** Caves  and  OaTe  Deposits" :  Proc.  Chester  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.  and  lit.,  pt.  it 
(1893),  p.  161. 

1887.  *'  On  Cayes^' :  Joum.  Trans.  Vict.  Inst.  (Feb.  21). 

yj        *'0n  the  Ancient  Earthworks  between  the  Mouth  of  the  Tyne  and  the 

Solway  " :  Proc.  Camb.  Antio.  Soc,  toI.  yi,  p.  366 ;  vol,  ix.  (1895),  p.  172. 
,,        '*  On  the  Drifts  of  the  Yale  of  Clwyd  and  their  relation  to  the  Caves  and 

Cave-Deposits":    Quart.  Joum.   Geol.   Soc.,   vol.  xiiii,  pp.   73-120 

(double  plate  iz  and  4  figures  in  text). 
„        <*  On  the  Ancient  Beach  and  Boulders  near  Brannton  and  Croyde,  in  North 

Devon":   Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  xliii,  pp.  667-670  (with  6 

text-figures). 
,,        <*  On  some  Brecciated  Rock  in  the  Archsaan  of  Malvem"  :   Qbol.  Mao., 

Deo.  Ill,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  500-503  (with  a  woodcut). 
„        ''Bursting  Rock-Surfaces":    Geol.  Mao.,  loc.  dt.,  pp.  511-512  (with 

a  figure  in  text). 

1888.  *'0n  the  Position  of  the  Obermittweida  Conglomerate":  Quart.  Joum. 

Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xliv,  pp.  20-24  (with  a  section  in  text). 
„        "  On  the  Cae  Gwp  Cave ** :  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xliv,  pp.  11^137 
(with  8  text-ulustrations). 

1889.  '*  Note  on  the  Lower  Camhnan  of  Betheada,  North  Wales  "  :   Geol.  Mao., 

Deo.  Ill,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  8-15  (with  4  text-figures}  ;  also  p.  96. 
,,        ''On  some  Antiquities  found  near  Hanxton,  Cambriogeshire  " :  Proc.  Camh. 

Antiq.  Soc.,  vol.  vii  (May  13),  p.  24. 
, ,        "On  Cuts  on  Bone  as  evidence  of  Man's  Existence  in  Remote  Ages  " :  Joum. 

Trans.  Vict.  Inst.  (May  6). 
„        "  On  the  Manner  of  Occurrence  of  Beekite,  and  its  hearing  upon  the  Origin 

of  Siliceous  Beds  of  Paleozoic  Age"  :  Min.  Mag.,  vol.  viii,  No.  40, 

p.  265. 
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IL — FuBTBEB  Notes  on  the  Stbatiobapht  and  Fauna  of  the 
Tbimminoham  Chalk. 

By  B.    M.    B&TDONB,    F.G.S. 

(PLATES  II  AND  III.) 

THIS  paper  is  primarily  a  reoord  of  observations  made  at 
Trimmingham  since  those  recorded  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Stratigraphy  and  Fauna  of  the  Trimmingham  Ohalk."^ 
But  as  the  Polyzoa  of  the  Trimmingham  Chalk  comprise  a  re- 
markably large  number  of  species  which  appear  to  be  at  present 
undesciibed  and  are  very  characteristic  of  this  horizon,  1  hare 
taken  this  opportunity  of  describing  some  of  the  most  prominent  of 
these  forms,  partly  in  the  hope  of  directing  the  attention  of  other 
collectors  to  their  range  and  partly  to  facilitate  the  classification 
of  the  very  large  quantity  of  material  I  have  accumulated.  I  have 
also  taken  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  list  of  species  from  the  Chalk 
between  Cromer  and  Weybourne. 

^  London :  printed  separately,  Dulau  &  Co.,  1900. 
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In  the  reoently  published  memoir  of  the  Geological  Sarvey  on 
the  Upper  Chalk  of  England  Mr.  Jnkes-Browne  has  established 
a  zone  of  Ostrea  lunata  for  the  Trimmingham  Chalk.  It  is  clearly 
desirable  that  a  formal  zone  should  be  so  created  now  that  the  fanna 
is  known  to  be  so  distinctive,  in  spite  of  the  present  impossibility 
of  identifying  its  upper  or  lower  boundary,  but  the  choice  of 
O.  lunata  as  a  zone-fossil,  though  natural,  is  unfortunate.  0.  lunata 
has  two  characteristicB  of  an  ideal  zone-fossil  in  that  it  is,  as  far  as 
we  know,  almost  confined  to  the  Trimmingham  Chalk,  and  that  in 
that  Chalk  zone  it  always  occurs  abundantly,  if  at  all.  But  it  fails 
to  fulfil  the  most  important  requirement  for  a  good  zone-fossil  in 
that  it  is  not  distributed  all  through  its  so-called  zone.  There  are 
at  least  ten,  and  probably  more,  distinct  horizons  occurring  in  four 
-sequences  at  different  points.  The  relations  of  the  members  of  each 
seqaence  to  one  another  are  quite  clear;  the  relations  of  the 
sequences  to  one  another  are  at  present  doubtful  (except  that  3  is 
clearly  identical  with  part  of  4),  but  I  believe  that  series  1  is  the 
uppermost  and  series  4  the  lowest,  and  I  often  fancy  that 
series  2  is  composed  of  the  bottom  bed  of  series  1  and  the  upper 
beds  of  series  3.  The  series  (in  descending  order  in  each  case) 
is  as  follows: — 

1.  Grey  chalk  with  abundance  of  small  Oatrea  venatlarxa. 
White  chalk  with  0,  lunata, 

,,  without  0.  lunata. 

,,  with  0.  lunata. 

„         without  0.  lunata. 
Grey  chalk  with  0,  eanaliatlata,  0.  inaquieoatataf  Terebratula  obetaf 
and  StegoBter. 

2.  Grey  chalk  with  0.  eanalieulata,  0.  inaquieostata,  T.  obesa,  and  a  grit 

seam  or  bed  at  base. 
White  chalk  with  0.  lunata. 
,,  without  0.  lunata. 

3.  White  chalk  with  0.  lunata. 

,,  without  0.  lunata. 

Hard  chalk,  weathering  very  lumpy. 

4.  White  chalk  with  0.  lunata. 

y,  without  0.  lunata. 

Hard  chalk,  weathering  very  lumpy. 

White  chalk  very  mucn  mottled  by  erey  blue  streaks.  (It  has  only  just 
been  disclosed  below  the  hard  chaDc,  and  I  cannot  yet  say  anything 
of  its  fauna  except  that  it  does  not  contain  0.  litnata.) 

Now  a  remarkable  thing  about  0.  Ivnata  is  that  it  occurs 
exdmively  (with  the  exception  of  one  specimen)  at  the  horizons 
noted  as  characterised  by  it  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are,  at  most, 
^ve  of  these,  and  at  least  nine  without  0.  lunata.  It  is  true  that 
the  horizons  with  0.  lunata  are  all  of  some  thickness,  and  owing 
to  the  vast  profusion  of  beautiful  specimens  of  this  very  striking 
form  which  they  contain,  and  to  their  supplying  the  greater  part 
of  the  two  bluffs — the  only  chalk  always  accessible — they  figure 
Tcry  prominently  in  one's  impressions  of  the  Trimmingham  Chalk 
as  a  whole.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  more  than  half  of  the 
total  thickness  of  Chalk  exposed  0.  lunata  is  not  to  be  found,  and 
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this  without  reolroning  in  the  thiokneBS  of  the  anomalous  northern 
part  of  the  south  bluff,  which  may  fairly  be  quoted  as  not  containing 
0.  IwMiaj  as  only  one  specimen  has  been  found  in  it,  and  that  very 
dwarfed.  But  there  are  fossils  which  do  occur  throughout  the 
Trimmingham  Chalk,  yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  confined  to  it, 
such  as  TerehratuUna  graeilis,  T.  Oi$ei,  Peniaerinus  Agassizit  and 
P.  BroiMit,  to  take  well-marked  and  fairly  plentiful  forms.  There 
could  be  no  hesitation  in  selecting  as  the  zone-fossil  Ter^atulina 
gracilis  if  it  were  not  for  the  unfortunate  but  universal  misapplica- 
tion of  this  specific  name  to  the  characteristic  fossil  of  the  upper 
zone  of  the  Middle  Chalk.  T,  Ouei^  considered  by  itself  as  a  possible 
zone-fossil,  is  too  small  to  be  found  with  certainty,  even  if  abundant, 
and  it  is  hardly  that.  But  T.  graeilis  is  such  an  ideal  zone-fossil 
that  I  propose  to  remove  the  objection  to  it  stated  above  by 
naming  the  Trimmingham  Chalk  *'zone  of  TerehraiMna  graeilis 
and  T.  Qisei"  or,  for  familiar  use,  **  zone  of  Terehratulina,**  it  being 
understood  that  T.  Oisei  is  not  conclusive  when  occurring  by 
itself,  but  that  T.  graeilis  is.  Peniaerinus  Agassizi  and  P.  Bronni 
could,  of  course,  be  used  to  characterise  a  **  zone  of  Peniaerinus,'*  but 
that  would  create  great  difficulty  with  the  chalk  of  the  erratics 
between  Overstrand  and  Sidestrand,  a  part  of  the  cliff  which  is 
unfortunately  being  ruined  for  geological  observation  by  sloping 
and  path-making  operations.  Before  the  era  of  sloping  set  in  these 
erratics  were  about  ten  in  number,  and  all  (with  one  exception) 
lay  on  a  thick  bed  of  boulder-day,  which  ran  with  great  regularity 
at  a  practically  unvarying  height  above  the  beach  from  the  Overstrand 
breakwater  to  the  grounds  of  the  new  hotel  at  Sidestrand.  My 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  these  erratics  by  Miss  Mary  Townsend, 
of  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge,  who  happened  to  be  staying  at 
Overstrand  in  1896,  at  a  time  when  a  storm  had  swept  away  the 
sand  on  the  beach  and  exposed  a  great  number  of  chalk  boulders, 
no  doubt  all  that  had  fallen  from  above  for  some  years.  I  had 
then  just  become  keenly  interested  in  the  Chalk  of  the  Norfolk 
coast,  and  she,  being  aware  of  this,  picked  out  for  me  all  the  fossils 
she  could  with  a  penknife,  including  a  perfect  MicraBter  eor-anguinum 
of  the  typical  Norwich  shape,  a  very  creditable  performance  for 
a  lady  with  no  previous  experience  of  fossils  and  armed  only  with 
a  penknife.  I  have  on  several  occasions  been  able  to  add  to  this 
collection,  the  salient  points  of  which  are  the  presence  of  Bhynehonella 
Beedensit,  which  occurs  freely  in  the  Cromer  Chalk  but  not  at  all  at 
Trimmingham,  and  the  abundance  of  a  Peniaerinus  which  is  neither 
Agassizi  nor  Bronni,  and  does  not  occur  either  at  Trimmingham  or 
in  the  Cromer  Chalk.  The  occurrence  of  a  Peniaerinus  is  a  strong 
link  to  the  Trimmingham  Chalk  with  its  abundance  of  Peniaerinus, 
and  this  association  is  strengthened  by  the  character  of  the  chalk 
itself,  which  is  often  white,  much  mottled  with  blue-grey  patches, 
just  like  so  much  of  the  white  chalk  at  Trimmingham,  and  it  is 
tempting  to  group  this  chalk  with  the  Trimmingham  Chalk  rather 
than  with  the  Cromer  Chalk.  At  the  same  time  the  presence  of 
B.  Beedensis  indicates  that  it  is  definitely  older  than  the  Trimmingham 
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Chalk,  aod  this  is  jast  what  one  would  expect  if»  as  is  probable  fron^ 
their  unaltered  condition,  these  boulders  are  of  quite  local  origin. 

The  exception  above  mentioned  was  a  large  boulder,  quite  30  feet 
high,  immediately  under  the  new  hotel  at  Sidestrand.  Unfortunately 
this  was  overlaid  by  a  soft  bed  full  of  water,  which  kept  its  Bur£so» 
constantly  obscured  by  a  downwash  of  mud,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  collect  from  it.  It  has  now  been  destroyed  in  the  sloping  of  the 
difRa,  or,  if  anything  be  left  of  it,  it  is  turfed  over  and  concealed 
for  good.  I  did  get  from  the  foreman  of  the  works  a  promise  to  let 
me  know  when  they  began  to  cut  into  the  boulder,  but  the  promise 
was  not  kept,  and  the  operation  was  oarried  out  in  my  absence,  and 
a  valuable  opportunity  thereby  lost  One  thing  about  it,  however, 
was  not  entirely  obscured  by  the  mud,  and  that  was  the  presence  at 
about  4  feet  from  the  base  of  a  bed  of  laminated  marl  some  2  inchea 
thick.  This  remarkable  occurrence  may  mark  the  boundary  between 
the  zone  of  Terebrahdinm  and  the  Cromer  Chalk  (which  is  decidedly 
identical  in  age  with  that  now  exposed  near  Norwich,  and  therefore 
belongs  to  the  zone  of  B.  miicronala).  Some  well-marked  line  of 
demarcation  seems  not  unlikely,  as  there  is  a  considerable  palaaonto- 
logical  break.  Not  only  Bh.  Beedenme  but  also  Terebratula  aexradiiUa 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  Cromer  Chalk,  but  still  unknown  at 
Trimmingham,  and  Micrcuter  ear-anguinumj  which  is  abundant 
(relatively  speaking)  in  the  Cromer  Chalk,  is  so  scarce  at 
Trimmingham  that  I  have  not  yet  found  a  fragment  of  MieroMter 
there,  thongh  Mr.  Savin  has  two  specimens,  apparently  from  the 
hard  basement  bed.  There  are  also  four  very  characteristio  Upper 
Senonian  Polyzoa,  which  in  the  South  of  England  are  found  in 
the  uppermost  beds  (with  abundant  specimens  of  Magas  pvmilua) 
of  the  B.  mucronaia  zone,  but  which  are  not  found  at  Trimmingham, 
though  the  environment  there  must  have  been  so  very  favourable 
to  Polyzoa  that  they  might  be  fairly  expected  to  occur  there 
if  they  still  persisted  in  the  English  seas.  I  have  described 
and  figured  three  of  these,  which  I  cannot  identify  with 
published  figures.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  not  yet  recognised 
any  of  these  three  in  the  B.  muenmata  chalk  of  Norfolk,  but  the 
fourth,  Membranipora  C>  Somcdcstega)  datkrata,  is  abundant  in. 
the  Cromer  Chalk,  and  adds  increased  significance  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  Bh,  Eeedemia  and  Terebratula  eexradiata.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  should  be  very  chary  at  present  of  adopting 
a  zonal  description  of  the  Trimmingham  Chalk  which  would  allow 
of  the  Sidestrand  eiratics  containing  Bh.  Beedeneie  being  included 
with  it  Of  course,  if  the  great  erratic  was  representative  of  the 
diff  from  which  the  other  erratics  were  derived,  it  would  be  quite 
conceivable  that  the  marl  band  should  be  the  boundary  of  the  two 
zones,  and  the  mixture  of  Fentacrinua  and  Bh,  Beedsneie  in  the  fossils 
obtained  be  due  to  the  presenoe  of  boulders  both  from  above  and 
below  the  boundary.  (Many  puzzling  records  are  probably  due  to 
an  assemblage  of  fossils  gathered  from  a  section  containing  the 
boundary  of  two  zones  being  regarded  as  a  naturally  contemporaneous 
series,  and  assigned  to  the  more  prominent  of  the  two  zones.) 
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Should  it  ever  be  aeoertaiaed  that  there  t<  a  point  at  whiph  the 
forms  above  mentioned  all  disappear,  that  point  may  safely  be. taken 
SB  the  upper  limit  of  the  B.  mueronata  zone  of  Norfolk.  [I  do  not  say 
*  Norwich  Chalk,'  because  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  that 
term  is  wholly  nnscientifio.  If  it  implies,  as  presumably  it  does, 
that  all  the  chalk  which  has  ever  been  exposed,  within  two  or.  three 
milee  of  Norwich  is  of  the  same  zone,  that  zone  must  be  the  zone  of 
B,  mueronata,  and  the  term  'Norwich  Chalk'  is  a  mere  synonym. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  sections  now  accessible  (Trowse, 
Thorpe,  and  Whitlingham)  are  all  in  chalk  which  contains  B.  muero- 
9ata  freely,  and  cannot  on  any  pretext  be  assigned  to  any  other  zone. 
But  many  of  the  fossils  recorded  from  the  '  Norwich  Chalk/  e.g.  the 
Cephalopoda,  seem  decidedly  unlikely  to  occur  in  such  chalk  as  that 
now  exposed,  and  probably  the  chalk  in  which  Bactdite$  was 
abundant  was  very  different  stuff  from  that  now  to  be  seen.  In  that 
case  the  'Norwich  Chalk '  is  a  '  hotchpotch '  of  an  unknown  number 
of  zones  which  should,  with  its  so-called  fauna,  be  discarded  as  soon 
as  possible  in  all  attempts  at  zonal  classification.  I  have  really  very 
little  doubt  as  to  the  danger  involved  in  treating  the  Norwich  Chalk 
as  a  zonal  unit,  and  many  of  the  peculiar  species  would  probably 
find  a  place  as  synonyms  if  Samuel  Woodward's  types  could  be 
fonnd.  Some  can  be  so  treated  from  the  plates;  e.g.,  Serpula 
aceumvlata  is  almost  certainly  a  synonym  of  S.  vortex,  S,  peniangtdaia 
of  S.  carUeriata,  8.  carinata  of  S.jfuetuata,  8.  corUracta  of  8.  gordiaUs 
(if  Professor  Deecke  rightly  identified  the  specimens  to  which  he 
assigned  the  latter  name,  which  has  not  been  very  freely  admitted 
by  other  collectors),  and  Flagioatoma  grantUo8um  of  Lima  granidata. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  not  warranted  by  any  accessible  information  in 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  recorded  fauna  of  the  '  Norwich  Chalk ' 
has  been  derived  from  pits  exclusively  in  the  same  zone.  Most  of 
the  pits  named  are  now  inaccessible  and  cannot  be  re-examined.] 
Unfortunately,  in  discussing  the  limits  of  the  zones  of.  the  Upper 
Chalk  in  Norfolk  we  get  very  little  assistance  from  the  nearest  area 
in  which  those  zones  occur  again  at  all  freely,  i.e.  in  Sussex  and 
Hants.  The  zone  of  B,  qwidrata  south  of  the  Thames  is  often 
very  fossiliferous,  and  the  zone  of  B.  mueronata  is  often  even 
more  so,  both  zones  being  conspicuous  for  abundance  of  free- 
growing  Polyzoa.  But  in  Norfolk,  and  indeed  generally  on  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  both  these  zones  are  much  less  fossiliferous 
and  practically  devoid  of  free -growing  Polyzoa.  In  fiBU)t,  they 
present  quite  a  different  aspect;  they  a.re  much  more  uniform  and- 
much  finer  apparently  in  texture.  It  may  be  only  due  to  increased 
depth,  but  I  have  always  felt  tempted  to  postulate  the  existence  in. 
the  Cretaceous  sea  of  a  submerged  ridge  separating,  the  two  areas  or. 
basins.  The  connection  of  the  Norfolk  area  with  the  Biigen  sea, 
which  is  so  marked  in  the  Trimmingham  Polyzoa,  must  have  existed 
at  least,  as  early  as  the  age  of  the  chalk  round.  Norwich  and  neiar 
Orom^^  in. whioh  Bomalostega  pavonia,  described  from  Biigen  in 
1839  but  not  recorded  from  any  other  locality  except  Trimmingham, . 
is  quite  abundant.    Though  Polyzoa  are  abundant  at  the  top  of  the 
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B.  mneronata  ohalk  of  Hampshire,  T  have  not  yet  found  any  Biigen 
forms  there,  and  this  may  well  be  more  than  a  mere  coinoidenoe. 

Stbatiobaphy. 

In  this  department  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  who  was  staying  at  Mundesley  daring  late 
September  and  October  of  1905,  a  time  of  very  rough  weather 
and  great  rariety  of  exposures.  Though  not  a  geologist,  he  took 
great  interest  in  the  local  geology  and  gave  me  much  assistance  in 
many  ways.  Amongst  other  things  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  my 
previous  pamphlet  1  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  magnetic  nortik 
is  about  20^  west  of  true  north,  and  that  I  ought  to  mention 
that  all  my  bearings  were  magnetic.  I  have,  for  convenience, 
continued  to  use  magnetic  bearings  in  this  paper. 

South  Bluff. 

Very  little  further  development  has  taken  place  here,  but  the 
accuracy  of  the  partly  hypothetical  presentation  of  the  low  southern 
prolongation  in  fig.  2  of  my  previous  pamphlet  has  been  established 
by  fuller  exposures  both  as  to  the  continuity  of  the  flint  lines  and 
their  identification  with  those  to  the  right  of  A  B.  It  also  turned 
out  that  at  the  furthest  point  to  which  they  are  shown  extending 
they  bend  sharply  down,  and  all  but  the  highest  of  the  lines  shown 
to  the  right  of  A  B  come  in  on  the  slope.  The  highest  of  these  was 
found  to  be  dipping  at  quite  75^  almost  due  south.  (This  very  high 
dip  on  the  south  side  of  a  ridge  is  by  no  means  uncommon  elsewhere 
in  this  area.) 

A  great  number  of  cavities  have  recently  appeared  in  the  upper 
beds  of  the  southern  part  of  the  bluff,  and  it  appears  as  if  these 
cavities  expand  as  they  penetrate  the  bluff.  This  is  just  what  would 
be  expected  if  they  were  cavities  formed  in  a  cliff  facing  to  the 
south  or  south-west,  and  tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  this  part  of 
the  bluff,  at  any  rate,  is  the  remains  of  a  headland  which  faced  a  sea 
lying  to  the  south  or  south-west 

A  good  deal  of  the  sand  in  the  gap  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
bluff  has  been  cleared  away  and  the  south-easterly  face  of  the 
northern  part  exposed  to  a  point  directly  behind  and  on  the  same 
level  as  the  northern  end  of  the  southern  part  and  only  8  yards 
away  from  it  (Plate  II,  Fig.  1).  The  marked  difference  in  the 
physical  characters  of  the  two  parts  remains  unaffected,  and  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  separated  by  a  fisiult  seems  now  inevitable 
if  the  north  part  is  not  an  erratic,  as  to  which  no  further  evidence 
has  been  obtained.  I  have  found  a  single  specimen  of  0.  lunaia  in 
the  northern  part 

North  Bluff. 

Here  there  have  been  some  most  interesting  developments  owing  to 
the  rapid  erosion  which  has  taken  place,  and  is  still  proceeding. 
A  great  deal  of  erosion  took  place  in  the  Winter  of  1900-1 
all  round  the  bluff,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  through 
Mr.  Savin,  of  Oromer,  the  assistance  of  a  local  amateur  photographer. 
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who  took  in  February,  1901,  the  photographf  reproduced  m 
Plate  n,  Figs.  2  and  8,  and  Plate  III,  Fige.  4  and  6.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  bluff  as  seen  from  a  point  on  a  line  drawn  through  the  bluff 
parallel  with  the  beach-line.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the 
fines  of  flints  appears  to  be  vertical.  That  this  is  an  illnsion 
can  be  seen  from  Fig.  3,  which  was  taken  from  a  point 
approximately  on  the  strike  of  the  same  line  of  flints,  which 
(as  I  stated  in  my  previous  pamphlet,  and  hare  several  times  since 
checked)  is  not  pcundlel  to  the  beach -line.  The  appearance  of 
▼erticality  is  due  to  the  surface  presented  being  oblique  both  to  the 
line  of  vision  and  to  the  horizontal  plane. 

Fig.  4,  Plate  III,  shows  a  very  interesting  development  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bluff.  A  deep  bay  had  been  hollowed  out  with 
a  long  south  side  and  very  short  north  side.  The  south  side 
was  formed  by  first  the  bluff  itself  and  then  chalky  clay,  as 
shown  in  ^g.  1  of  my  previous  pamphlet.  But  the  clay  now 
proved  to  be  only  a  narrow  triangular  mass,  succeeded  bj 
a  sloping  bank  of  chalk  which  formed  the  rest  of  that  side 
of  the  bay.  The  head  of  the  bay  was  formed  of  talus  from  the 
Ksliffs  above,  and  apparently  concealing  the  connection  of  the 
sloping  bank  of  chalk  with  the  chalk  which  emerged  again  to 
form  the  short  north  side.  This  north  side  ended  in  a  clean-cut 
cross  section,  which  showed  it  to  consist  of  a  layer  of  chalk  from 
two  to  three  feet  thick  resting  on  chalky  clay  with  an  apparent 
bedding  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  chalk,  the  junction  plane 
dipping  seawards  at  an  angle  of  about  55^.  The  whole  of  the 
chalk  exposed  behind  the  triangular  mass  of  day  was  grey,  and 
exhibited  many  peculiarities  which  will  be  dealt  with  fully  later  on. 

Fig.  5,  Plate  III,  gives  a  close  view  of  the  pinnacle  of  clay  and  its 
immediate  surroundings,  and  there  are  a  number  of  points  of  interest 
■about  it.  One  is  the  distance  from  which  the  day  runs  in  under  the 
chalk  on  either  side.  Shortly  before  the  photograph  was  taken  the 
sand  was  still  further  cleared  away  and  the  day  extended  quite  two 
feet  further  under  the  bluff.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  junction  between  the  chalk  and  the  clay  has  been  seen  on  the 
foreshore  close  by  for  a  distance  of  some  30  yards,  throughout  the 
whole  of  which  the  day  is  running  in  under  the  chalk  for  a  distance 
of  at  least  nine  inches,  and  may,  for  all  appearances,  underlie  it 
altogether.  There  are  many  other  points  on  the  foreshore  where  the 
junction  of  chalk  and  clay  has  been  observed,  and  in  all  the  plane  of 
junction  is  either  verticnd  or  else  almost  horizontal  with  the  clay 
running  under  the  chalk.  Again,  in  the  case  of  a  fault  on  the 
foreshore  almost  opposite  the  north  bluff,  the  chalk  on  either  side 
of  the  fault  has  at  one  point  been  broken  away  so  as  to  form 
a  long  narrow  steep-sided  pool  about  18  inches  deep.  The  bottom 
of  this  pool  is  formed  by  what  appears  to  be  the  truncated  top  of 
a  dome  of  clay,  composed  of  fairly  regular  concentric  layers  of  clay 
of  varying  colours,  suggesting  very  strongly  that  the  clay  has  been 
forced  up  from  beneath  into  a  cavity  or  crack.  The  point  at  which 
this  occurs  is  at  least  30  yards  from  the  nearest  exposure  of  day. 
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Another  point  is  the  pseudo- stratification  of  the  olay  roughlj 
parallel  to  Uie  sides  of  the  fissure.  This  point  is  not  well  brought 
out  by  the  photograph,  in  whioh  it  only  appears  by  the  light-coloured 
band.  It  was,  howeyer,  much  more  apparent  to  the  eye,  being  more 
or  less  marked  all  through  the  mass  owing  to  slight  variations  in 
colour  of  the  different  bsmds,  a  reproduction  of  which  is  hardly  to- 
be  expected  by  photography.  Here  again  we  have  appearances- 
strongly  suggesting  that  a  pseudo-stratified  mass  of  olay  has  been 
forced  upwards  into  a  cayity. 

Another  point  which  is  not  clearly  shown  by  the  photographs^ 
is  that  the  face  presented  by  Fig.  4  was  an  almost  plane  surface^ 
apparently  representing  a  dean  section  through  the  bluff,  the  clay 
and  a  homogeneous  mass  of  grey  chalk  at  the  back. 

A  fourth  point  which  cannot,  owing  to  the  shadow,  be  distinguished 
at  all  in  the  photographs,  is  that  there  was  a  slender  arch  of  chalk 
not  more  than  two  feet  thick  extending  over  the  clay  pinnacle  and 
connecting  the  bluff  with  the  chalk  behind.  I  was  only  just  able 
to  reach  the  arch  and  ascertain  that  Ostrea  lunata  occurred  in  it 
The  seaward  face  of  the  bluff  was  at  this  time  too  steep  to  climb 
with  any  comfort,  and  the  highest  chalk  which  could  be  reached 
from  the  beach  was  normal  0.  lunaia  chalk,  whioh  apparently 
continued  up  to  the  point  where  the  nature  of  the  chalk  was 
completely  obscured  by  dirt 

Since  the  Spring  of  1901  there  has  been  steady  denudation  at  this 
point  Unfortunately  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  photographic 
record  until  the  Autumn  of  1904,  but  the  course  of  denudation  in 
the  meanwhile  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

1.     The  Original  Bluff. 

The  top  of  the  bluff  remained  inaccessible  and  obscured  by  sand 
for  some  time.  It  became  gradually  cleaner  and  more  accessible,, 
but  during  1901  I  found  nothing  but  0.  lunaia  chalk  exposed.  By 
1902  the  downwash  of  mud  had  practically  ceased  and  the  face  of 
the  bluff  had  been  considerably  stepped,  and  it  was  gradually 
revealed  that  the  bluff  was  capped  by  a  bed  of  grey  chalk  of  a  fairly 
uniform  thickness  of  two  feet  and  with  a  perfectly  dean-out  boundary 
between  it  and  the  0.  lunata  chalk.  (As  this  grey  chalk  will  be 
referred  to  again  later  on,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  its 
appearance  is  sometimes  only  to  be  detected  by  the  change  in  colour. 
But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  separated  from  the  0,  lunata  chalk  whioh  is 
invariably  found  beneath  it  by  an  exceedingly  thin  seam  of  fine 
grit,  containing  scattered  flint  pebbles  of  various  sizes  up  to  that  of 
a  good-sized  potato.  In  places  this  seam  swells  out  into  a  definite 
bed  as  much  as  two  inches  thick  containing  small  rolled  pieces  of 
chalk.  The  presence  of  rolled  flints  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been 
before  recorded  in  the  English  or,  indeed,  any  Chalk.  It  throws  an 
important  light  on  the  time  of  consolidation  of  the  flints,  whioh 
must  have  taken  place  in  this  case  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
deposition  of  the  Chalk  in  which  they  were  formed.)  The  grey 
chalk  was  plainly  unconformable  to  the    0.  lunata  chalk  below,. 
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for  the  three  tipper  lines  of  flint  shown  in  fig.  1  of  my  preyions 
pamphlet  ran  steadily  and  strongly  np  to  the  grit  seam  at  the  hase 
of  the  grey  chalk,  and  were  then  cat  off  hy  it.  A  fairly  aoonrate 
representation  of  this  state  of  things  can  he  got  hy  adding  to  the 
last-mentioned  figure  two  feet  of  chalk  resting  horizontally  on  the 
tmnoated  ends  of  the  lines  of  flint.  As  the  hlnff  was  oat  back  these 
lines  of  flint  sank,  and  after  a  time  the  lowest  came  wholly  below 
the  base  of  the  grey  chalk  and  formed  a  perfect  arch. 

2.     The  Fiisure  and  iU  immediate  Burroundinga, 

The  triangular  mass  of  clay  filling  the  fissure  was  denuded  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  chalk,  and  soon  there  was  produced  a  definite 
inlet  between  two  faces  of  chalk,  which  gave  partial  cross-sections 
of  the  masses  of  chalk.  It  became  almost  at  once  apparent  that  the 
grey  chalk  was  really  only  a  thin  coating  (thicker  at  the  top  and 
l)ottom  on  the  slope  than  in  the  middle,  but  nowhere  more  than 
18  inches  thick)  of  a  sloping  surface  of  0.  lunata  chalk.  The  filling 
of  the  gap  by  clay  proved  in  places  to  be  incomplete,  so  that 
«  considerable  space  was  left  between  the  top  of  the  clay  and  the 
•chalk  arch,  indicating  that  the  clay  was  either  very  slightly  fluid 
or  not  under  great  pressure  when  forced  in.  The  latter  cause  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  if  there  had  been  great  pressure  at  this  point  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  an  arch  of  chalk,  with  a  maximum  thickness 
of  two  feet,  should  have  remained  unbroken.  The  grey  chalk  soon 
4ippeaied  in  the  arch  forming  the  upper  part  of  it  in  a  gradually 
inoreasing  proportion  and  connecting  the  grey  chalk  on  the  bluff 
with  that  on  the  'slope,'  but  it  never  completely  cut  out  the 
O.  lunata  chalk  which  still  formed  the  lower  six  inches  or  so  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  waves.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the 
slope,  was  one  of  the  points  where  the  grit  seam  swelled  out  into 
A  regular  bed  with  pebbles  and  rolled  ch^k. . 

3.     The  Bay  of  Grey  ChaXh. 

The  first  event  was  the  removal  of  the  talus  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
and  the  exposure  of  a  continuous  surface  of  grey  chalk  beneath  it 
Then  the  grey  chalk  became  thinner  and  finally  disappeared  altogether, 
both  at  the  head  of  the  bay  and  along  the  median  (horizontal)  line 
of  the  '  slope.'  But  while  in  the  latter  case  the  underlying  stratum 
was  O.  Itmata  chalk,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  former  case  it 
proved  to  be  clay  similar  to  that  at  the  back  of  the  bluffl  Further 
•denudation  of  the  grey  clay  exposed  at  a  number  of  points  0.  lunata 
•chalk  coming  in  between  the  grey  chalk  and  the  clay  as  the  edge  of 
Ihe  grey  chalk  shrank  back  from  the  cliff  (PL  lY,  Fig.  9). 

4.     The  Bay  on  the  South  of  the  Bluff. 

This  is  but  poorly  shown  in  our  PL  II,  Fig.  2,  which  was  taken 
st  a  time  when  there  was  no  particular  feature  of  interest  in  the 
south  bay.     It  only  offered  a  section  through  the  bluff  and  a  mass 
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of  «hy  immediately  behind  it,  and  behind  and  above  both  a  tumbled 
maaa  of  glacial  beds,  separated  from  the  chalk  by  a  thin  layer  of 
darklaminated  day* 


Dia{|;ram.of  Chalk  Bluff,  showing  the  mass  of  clay  immediately  behind  it  and  the 
disconthiuous  line  of  chalk  masses  round  the  Bay. 

Towards  the  end  of  1903  the  grey  bed  whioh  had  been  exposed 
at  the  top  of  the  bluff  began  to  throw  oat  a  '  stringer'  (or  broken 
liori?sQnt9l  line  of  grey  ohalk)  over  the  mass,  of  olay  behind  it,  and 
early  in  19(H  there  was  a  discontinuous  line  of  chalk  masses  visible 
for  a  oopsideirable  way  round  the  bay.  They  were  apparently 
supported  by  a  mass  of  clay,  whioh  was  turned  under  itself  against 
the  bluff,  judging  from  the  banding  of  the  clay  as  sketched  very 
ropgUy  ^  the  a£>ve  diagram. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Views  of  Trimmingham  Chalk  BlnfEs,  Norfolk  Coast. 

Platb  II. 
Fto.  1.— South  91uif ;  gap  between  northern  and  southern  part,    a,  a,  masses  of 

coarse  shingle. 
FiOB.  2  and  3.— Two  yiews  of  North  Bluff  as  seen  from  the  south  (1901). 

,  Plate  III. 

F^o.  4.— North  Bluff ;  view  of  north  hay  (January,  1901). 
„    ^.—Pinnacle  of  clay  separatii^  the  North  %luff  from  the  chalk  at  the  back, 
of  it  (January,  1901).    The  connecting  roof  of  chalk  is  in  deep  shadow^ 
and  tlkerefore  Tery'lodistuict. 
„    6. — ^View  of  the  North  Bluff  and  the  exposure  of  chalk  in  the  bay  (Noyember,. 
1904). 

(To  be  continued,) 


IIL— On  thb  Baisbd  Beaches  of  the  Gbolooioal  Subvet  of 

S00TI.AND. 

I  By  T.  F.  JAifiB8oy»  F.a.S. 

IN  the  maps  and  memoirs  of  the  Qeological  Survey  of  Scotland 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  raised  h^hes  at  60  and  100  feet 
above  the  present  sea-leveL  Mr.  James  Geikie,  too,  in  hia 
wdl*known  book  on  the  Qreat  Ice  Age,  confidently  assumes  the- 
existence  of  beaches  at  these  two  levels.  It  is  therefore  with  somo 
degree  of  reluctance  that  in  the  following  remarks  I  venture  to 
question  the  relility  of  these  supposed  beaches ;  but  it  will  lesseik 
the  field  of  controversy  if  I  confine  iny  observations  to  the  east  sido 
of  Scotknd*  Matters  may  p^bably  di^er  pon^ewhat;  in  regard  to  th» 
wast  side. 
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Id  a  paper  on  the  last  stage  of  the  Glacial  period  in  the  Qaart 
Joiim.  Qeol.  Soa,  1874  (yoL  xzz,  p.  337),  I  maintained  that 
sabeeqoent  to  the  last  great  glaoiation  of  Scotland  no  sab- 
mexgenoe  of  the  oonntty  has  taken  place  beyond  that  slight  change 
of  IcYel  which  is  marked  by  the  estuary  beds  and  raised  beaches 
a  little  above  the  present  coastline.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  this  change  of  level  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  more  than  abont  30  feet  Sach  was  also  the  opinion  of  Charles 
Madaren,  a  careful  and  accurate  observer,  who  spent  a  long  life  in 
that  locality  and  knew  it  welL  At  the  Firth  of  Tay  the  amount 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  greater,  and  on  going  farther  north  the 
change  of  level  appears  to  me  to  become  less.  At  Montrose,  for 
example,  it  does  not  seem  to  exceed  15  or  at  most  20  feet  Between 
HoD^ose  and  Bervie  the  raised  beach  is  well  marked  in  many  places, 
bat  I  could  see  no  trace  whatever  of  any  higher  ones  at  60  or  100  feet 
On  reaching  Aberdeen  the  height  is  still  less,  apparently  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  feet  along  the  coast  of  that  county,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  be  any  more  on  the  Banfibhire  coast.  In  the  estuary  of  the 
Ythan,  half-way  between  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead,  the  change  of 
level  can  be  well  estimated  and  does  not  appear  to  exceed  what 
I  have  stated.  I  have  examined  that  locality  carefully  and 
repeatedly,  but  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  the  least  sign  of 
a  raised  beach  at  either  50  or  100  feet. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Forth  the  old  estuary-mud,  or  carse  land, 
extends  west  a  loog  way  past  Stirling,  up  to  near  the  Loch  of 
M^nteith  and  Qartmore,  rising  gradually  as  we  follow  it  inland  to 
a  level  of  40  or  45  feet  This  gradual  rise  seems  to  be  always  the 
case  with  a  tidal  mud  as  we  trace  it  inland.  The  tidal  wave  rises 
often  considerably  in  moving  up  a  valley,  as  we  see  on  the  Severn 
at  the  present  day.  The  fact  of  the  carse  land  and  alluvial  loam  of 
the  Forth  rising  to  40  or  even  50  feet  at  its  inland  extremity  does 
not  therefore  imply  a  raised  beach  of  that  height  at  the  coast  The 
Loch  of  Menteith  is  bordered  by  a  fine  group  of  old  moraines  which 
come  down  to  the  level  of  the  carse,  the  lake  itself  being  only 
55  feet  above  the  sea.  These  moraines  were  left  during  the  retreat 
of  the  last  great  mantle  of  ice.  Now,  if  there  had  been  any 
subsequent  submergence  to  the  extent  of  100  feet,  it  could  not  fail 
to  have  left  its  mark  on  the  front  of  these  moraines.  The  absence  of 
anything  of  the  sort  is,  I  think,  a  proof  that  no  such  submergence 
has  taken  place.  The  basin  of  the  lake  should  also  have  been  filled 
with  marine  silt,  of  which  there  is  no  trace. 

At  Aberdeen  we  have  moraines  which  come  down  close  to  the 
preaent  beach,  as  for  example  at  the  Broadhill  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town.  This  Broadhill  is  one  of  the  moraine  heaps  left  by  the  glacier 
of  the  Dee  daring  the  last  great  extension  of  the  ice.  It  is  94  feet 
high,  and  has  been  truncated  apparently  to  some  degree,  or  cut  into, 
alraig  its  seaward  side  by  the  raised  beach,  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  evidence  of  sea-action  upon  it  higher  than  a  few  feet  above  the 
praoent  reach  of  spring  tides.  At  Belhelvie,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Aberdeen,  we  have  another  group  of  gravelly  moraines  left  by  the 
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glacier  when  it  reached  the  coast.  A  submergence  to  the  extent  of 
100  feet  shonld  surely  have  made  sdme  impression  on  these  also. 
It  was  no  small  development  of  ice  that  brought  the  glacier  of  the 
Dee  down  to  the  coast  when  it  left  these  moraines.  During  this  last 
glaciation  I  believe  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  more  or  less  covered 
with  perennial  snow  and  ice ;  but  the  ice  was  probably  very  thin 
in  many  places  along  the  east  side,  where  the  thick  streams 
descending  from  the  Highland  valleys  had  room  to  spread  out 
freely.  This  would  account  for  considerable  portions  of  the  older 
day-beds  having  escaped  destruction,  and  in  point  of  fact  some  of 
these  Belhelvie  moraines  overlie  wasted  masses  of  the  clay. 

If  there  was  a  raised  beach  at  100  feet  we  ought  to  find  beds  of 
estuary-mud  with  its  characteristic  fossils  in  our  wider  valleys 
near  the  100  feet  contour  -  line,  but  where  are  they  ?  We  have 
such  beds  with  shells  and  whale  -  skeletons  in  these  valleys  at 
heights  corresponding  to  the  real  old  beach  whose  existence  I  have 
mentioned ;  but  we  have  absolutely  nothing  of  the  sort  corresponding 
to  a  submergence  of  100  or  even  50  feet.  Is  not  this  sufficient  proof 
that  there  has  been  no  such  submergence  ?  In  Aberdeenshire  the 
river  Ythan  (which  enters  the  sea  half-way  between  Aberdeen  and 
Peterhead)  flows  along  a  wide  little  valley  with  a  very  small  gradient, 
so  that  a  submergence  to  the  extent  of  50  feet  would  send  the  tide 
ten  miles  up  it.  That  basin  should  have  certainly  been  filled  to 
some  extent  with  estuary  silt,  but  no  trace  of  anything  of  the  sort  is 
to  be  seen  beyond  a  few  feet  above  the  limit  of  spring  tides.  A  like 
submergence  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee  would  have  sent  the  tide  six 
or  seven  miles  up  that  river  with  a  similar  result,  and  a  submergence 
to  the  extent  of  100  feet  would  have  sent  it  on  a  few  miles  further ; 
but  no  sign  can  be  perceived  of  any  such  event  having  happened 
after  the  last  glaciation  which  brought  the  Dee  glacier  down  to  the 
coast.  Evidence  of  this  sort  could  be  multiplied  along  valleys  on 
the  east  side  of  Scotland,  but  perhaps  the  above  will  suffice. 

It  would  surely  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  a  hundred  feet  beacb 
when  we  could  point  to  some  beds  of  littoral  shells  at  a  corresponding 
height,  taking  care  that  no  shell  heaps  of  edible  mollusks  left  by 
man  were  mistaken  for  the  real  article,  because  on  the  shores  of  our 
estuaries  such  heaps  are  often  to  be  found. 

The  notion  of  raised  beaches  at  50  and  100  feet  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  1879  in  mapping  Sheet  31  by  the  Geological  Survey,  for  it 
is  in  the  explanatory  memoir  of  that  sheet  that  we  find  this  idea  first 
brought  forward,  and  ever  since  then  it  seems  to  have  become 
a  settled  article  of  faith  with  the  Scottish  Survey.  Beds  of  clay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk  are  described  in  that  memoir  having 
a  flattish  terraced  aspect,  which  seems  to  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  old  beaches ;  but  no  good  evidence,  fossil  or  otherwise, 
is  adduced  to  substantiate  this  opinion,  and  surely  the  mere  flatness 
of  a  bed  of  clay  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  a  beach.  This  day 
was  no  doubt  accumulated  under  water,  possibly  sea*water,  but  the 
evidence  of  denudation  and  disturbance  which  it  shows  in  many 
places  harmonizes  better  with  the  idea  that  it  has  been  afterwards 
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exposed  to  the  action  of  land-ioe,  which  hM  moved  over  it  with  more 
or  less  damaging  effect  according  to  the  thickness  of  that  ice.  We  may 
<x>2i8eqnently  infer  that  the  deposition  of  the  clay  took  place  preyions 
to  the  last  general  glaciation.  Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  clearly  the 
case  with  the  red  clay  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  illastrations  of 
disturbance  in  the  beds  at  Portobello  and  elsewhere  given  by 
Mr.  Geikie  in  his  book  convey  the  same  impression.  Moreover,  such 
fossil  evidence  as  these  clays  do  present  at  Errol,  Elie,  Montrose, 
and  other  places  points  to  deeper  water  than  a  submergence  of  even 
100  feet  would  imply.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  to  depart  from 
my  opinion  that  subsequent  to  the  last  general  glaciation  of  Scotland 
there  has  been  no  submergence  along  the  eastern  side  of  that 
country  beyond  what  would  be  account^  for  by  a  depression  of  the 
land,  amounting  to  from  about  30  feet  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
10  feet  on  the  coast  of  Aberdeen.  The  history  of  the  Glacial  period 
has  proved  a  difficult  subject  to  unravel,  and  we  have  all  made 
mistakes  about  it.  It  is  therefore  in  no  captious  spirit  that  I  have 
been  led  to  make  these  strictures  on  the  raised  beaohes,  but  rather 
with  the  view  of  promoting  a  better  knowledge  of  this  passage  in  the 
last  geological  changes  which  our  country  has  undeigone. 

Briefly,  then,  my  reasons  for  disbelieving  in  the  existence  of  these 
raised  beaches  at  50  and  100  feet  on  the  east  side  of  Scotland  after 
the  last  general  glaciation  of  that  country  are : — 

1.  Because  at  and  below  these  levels  there  are  moraine  heaps 
which  show  no  evidence  of  sea-action  on  them  up  to  such  heights. 

2.  Because  there  is  an  absence  of  estuary-mud  with  its 
characteristic  fossils  in  the  valleys  at  levels  where  such  a  sub- 
mergence should  have  produced  it 

3.  Because  there  are  no  beds  of  littoral  shells  at  levels 
corresponding  to  such  beaches. 

4.  Because  the  beds  of  clay  supposed  to  have  been  formed  during 
the  time  of  the  100  feet  b^h  contain  remains  of  moUusca  and 
starfishes,  which  indicate  deeper  water  and  an  older  stage  of  the 
Glacial  period. 

5.  Because  these  clays  also  show  evidence  of  having  been  wasted 
and  disturbed  by  subsequent  glacial  action,  and  are  therefore 
anterior  to  the  last  general  glaciation. 

ly. — A  Fossil  Insect  fsou  thi  Coal-veasubbs    of  LoNOToiTy 

North  Staffobdbhibe. 

By  Hbnrt  Woodwabd,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S, 

SOME  time  since  Mr.  John  T.  Stobbs,  F.G.S.,  obtained  a  very 
well-preserved  impression  in  clay  ironstone  of  the  wing  of 
a  Neuropterous  insect  from  the  rich  plant-bed  at  Foley,  near 
Longton,  North  Staffordshire,  which  he  very  obligingly  submitted 
to  me  for  study.  The  geological  horizon  is  that  of  the  *'  Peacock 
Marl "  (i.e.,  the  marl  overlying  the  Peacock  Coal),  and  it  therefore 
<)omes  from  near  the  top  of  the  workable  Coal-measures.^ 

^  See  letter  by  Mr.  John  T.  Stobbs  in  Gbol.  Mao.,  1903,  p.  524. 
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The  impression  is  that  of  the  hinder  wing  of  the  left  side  of 
a  Nenropterous  insect,  the  wing  being  fully  5  om.  long  and  2  om.  in 
breadth.  The  distal  extremity  is  wanting,  but  from  the  soar  left  on^ 
the  matrix  the  lost  tip  probably  did  not  exceed  1  om.,  and  the  point 
has  been  restored  in  dotted  lines  in  the  figure.  At  the  point  in  the 
figure  marked  by  a  ^  the  pinnule  of  a  fern,  Neuropteris,  overlies 
the  wing,  but,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  has  been  omitted  from  the 
drawing,  and  the  nervures  of  the  wing  are  oontinued  by  dotted  lines 
over  the  obstaole ;  near  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  body  the 
structure  of  the  wing  is  also  obscured.  For  the  convenience  of 
description,  small  Roman  numerals,  marking  the  principal  nervuree, 
have  been  added  to  the  figure  of  the  wing  (as  used  by  Mr.  Charles 
Brongniart).^  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  specimen 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  define  it: — 


4. 


Fio.  1. — Left  posterior  wing  of  Zithomantis  earb(marius  (?),  H.  Woodw.,  from  the 
Coal-measures,  Foley,  near  Longton,  North  Staffordshire.  I,  the  costal 
nenrure;  II,  the  sub-costal  nenrure;  III,  the  radial  nervure;  V,  tiie 
median  ner\nire;  YII,  the  cubital  nervure;  IX,  etc.,  the  anal  or  basal 
nervures. 

The  costal  nervure  (I)  is  strong,  and  forms  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  wing ;  it  gives  off  no  branch.  It  is  connected  with  the  sub-costal 
(II)  by  a  series  of  very  fine  straight  nervules.'  The  costal  and 
sub-costal  converge  distally  at  about  two-thirds  of  their  length  from 
the  body.  The  radius  (III)  runs  in  a  parallel  course  for  some 
distance  from  its  commencement  below  the  sub -costal,  giving 
off  a  branch-nervure  at  III,  s,  one-third  of  its  length,  which, 
diverging  rather  more  as  it  advances,  is  again  subdivided  at 
two-thirds  of  its  length  into  three  branches,  the  upper  and  middle 
ones    subdividing    again    into    two,    and    these    into    two    more 

^  *'  Recherches  pour  senrir  k  Thistoire  des  Insectes  Fossiles  des  temps  Primairee,*^ 
etc.,  par  Charles  Brongniart;  St.  £tienne  (Th^olier  et  C>«),  1893.  4to;  pp.  494, 
and  Atlas,  pp.  44,  and  87  double  4to  and  folding  plates.  This  accomplished 
naturalist,  Rrandson  of  the  celebrated  botanist  Adolphe  Brongniart,  died  at  the 
early  ase  of  40  on  April  18th,  1899,  having,  even  in  so  few  years,  achieyed  much 
splendid  work  in  fossil  entomology.     (See  Gbol.  Mao.,  1900,  p.  430.) 

>  These  fine  straight  nerrules,  not  being  easHLj  seen,  have  not  been  shown  by  the 
artist  in  the  above  figure  of  the  .wing. 
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diohotomies  before  reaching  the  margin  at  III.  The  median 
nervure  (V)  oommenoes  singly  at  the  base  of  the  wing  and  gives  ofi' 
two  branches ;  the  upper  one,  curving  slightly  upwards,  unites  with 
the  lower  or  third  subdivision  of  III,  s,  and  reaches  the  lower 
distal  border  at  Y ;  the  lower  branch  subdivides  into  two,  the 
upper  nervure  reaching  the  margin  singly,  the  lower  subdividing 
into  two  before  ending  about  the  middle  or  lower  half  of  the 
posterior  border;  the  cubitus  (VII)  is  mostly  hidden  by  the  pinnule 
of  a  fern-leaf,  but  the  direction  it  follows  is  indicated  by  a  dotted 
line.  It  reaches  the  margin  in  two  branches.  Four  anal  or  basal 
nervures  follow,  all  of  which  are  simple  and  have  no  diohotomies. 


Fio.  2. — ^Win^  of  ZithomantU  {Cotydalis)  Bnmgniarti^  Mantell,  sp. 
Coal-measures:  Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire. 

I  have  already  suggested  ^  to  the  discoverer  of  this  interesting 
specimen  that  it  was  probably  nearly  related  to  Lithamanli^ 
earhonariuB,  H.  Woodward,  fignrad  and  described  by  me  (Quart. 
Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1876,  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  GO-65,  pi.  ix,  fig.  1)  from  the 
Ooal-measures  of  Scotland,  and  also  to  the  much  earlier  described 
'wing  oi Lithomaniis  (CorydaHs)  Brongniarti  (Audouin),  G.  A.  Mantel^ 
from  Coalbrookdale. 


Fio.  8. — Lithamantit  earbonaritu,B..Ww)dyr,    Coal-measures:  Scotiaud. 
One-third  less  than  nat.  size. 

In  his  great  work  on  the  "Histoire  des  Insectes  Fossiles  des 
temps  Primaires  "  (1893),  M.  Charles  Brongniart  has  figured  and 

1  GiOL.  Mac,  1903,  p.  624. 
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described  anotber  fossil  insect  closely  allied  to  tbe  above,  which  he 
has  there  named  JBbmoioptera  Woodwardi  [pi.  xzxyi  (20),  fig.  10], 
but  had  originally  described  in  1890  (Bull.  Soo.  Philom.  Paris, 
tome  ii,  pL  i)  as  Zithomantis  Woodwardi,  Brong.     M.  Brongniart^ 


Fio.  i.^^Romoioptera  {Zithomantis)  Woodwardi^  Brong.,  1890.     Coal-measures t 
Gommentry,  France.     One-half  nat.  size. 

however,  justified  the  adoption  of  the  later  generic  name 
Homoioptera,  on  the  ground  that  he  found  the  Commentiy 
insect  did  not  actually  agree  with  the  living  Mantid^b.  But 
although  they  ought  to  be  referred  to  different  genera,  they  are 
not  far  removed  from  one  another,  and  they  both  possess  wing-like 
expansions  on  the  prothorax.  These  forms,  Lilhomantis,  Fouqueay 
Homoioptera,  and  thirteen  other  genera  enumerated  by  M.  Brongniart, 
are  arranged  by  him  under  the  family  Platyptebida. 

He  considers  all  these  insects  to  be  Neuroptera  in  their  general 
characters ;  they  attain  to  a  large  size,  the  smallest  not  being  less 
than  nine  centimetres  across  the  wings.  They  are  all  extinct 
forms,  the  group  to  which  they  may  best  be  compared  being  the 
EPHBHEBiDiB.  They  differ  in  the  character  of  the  nervation  of 
their  wings ;  the  radius  is  not  simple,  but  more  or  less  dichotomising, 
as  well  seen  in  our  Fig.  1  (111) ;  furthermore,  the  second  pair  of 
wings  are  larger  and  more  developed  than  the  first  pair,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  living  Ephemera.  These  insects,  as  is  common  with 
nearly  all  the  fossil  genera,  are  only  known  to  us  (as  a  rule)  by 
their  wings,  their  bodies  and  limbs  being  extremely  rare,  and 
eeldom  found  complete  in  the  Coal-measures  or  in  other  old  deposits 
yielding  fossil  insects. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  wing,  now  figured  for  the  first  time, 
from  Mr.  Stobbs'  collection,  is  specifically  distinct  from  LithomanUs 
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earhmariui,  bat  it  is  certainly  important  to  record  its  discovery  in 
the  Staffordshire  Coalfield. 


Fio.  5. — Wing  of  Fouqttea  eambren*U,  n.sp.,  from  the  Coal-measures  of  Soath 
"Wales.  X  2.  Reproduced  from  Mr.  H.  A.  AUen^s  paper  (see  Geol.  Mao.^ 
1901,  p.  66). 

It  is  very  distinct  in  general  form  from  Fouquea  eambrensis, 
figured  and  described  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen,  F.G.S.,  from  the  Coal- 
measures  of  South  Wales,  but  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  same 
group  as  Lithomantis  and  to  the  family  Platyptebida. 


V. — On  THB  Permian  and  Tkiassio  Faunas  of  South  Afbioa. 

By  Profeseor  R.  Broom,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch. 

TTNTIL  recently  very  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify 
U  the  reptilian  fossils  of  the  Karroo  Beds  according  to  their 
geological  horizons.  Seeley  recognised  certain  zones — (1)  the 
zone  of  Mesosaurs,  (2)  the  zone  of  Pareiasaurs,  (3)  the  zone  of 
Dicynodonts,  (4)  the  zone  of  specialised  Theriodonts,  and  (5)  the 
zone  of  Zanclodonts.  While  the  order  of  these  zones  is  correctly 
given  they  do  not  cover  the  whole  period,  and  the  third  zone  is  an 
unnatural  one. 

As  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  last  few  years,  it  is  now  possible 
to  subdivide  the  Karroo  Beds  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  into 
a  number  of  fairly  well-marked  distinct  faunas.  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  a  paper  was  read,  which  will 
appear  elsewhere,  giving  the  details  of  recent  work.  As,  however, 
much  interest  is  at  present  being  taken  in  the  Triassic  faunas  of  both 
Europe  and  America,  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  come  to  may  be 
of  use  to  workers  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  most  recent  rocks  of  the  Karroo  Series  are  the  Upper 
Stormberg  Beds.  These  contain  remains  of  the  Dinosaurs  Masao- 
spondylus,  EuskdeBaurus,  and  Hortuloiaraus,  and  of  the  small  crocodile 
Notoehampsa.  As  Notochampaa  is  a  true  crocodile,  we  may  safely 
refer  the  beds  to  Lower  Jurassic,  more  especially  as  the  Lower 
Stormberg  or  Molteno  Beds  immediately  below  have  been  referred 
by  Seward  from  the  evidence  of  the  plant  remains  to  the  RhsBtic. 

Below  the  Molteno  Beds  we  come  to  the  Cynognathus  Beds, 
corresponding  to  the  'specialised  Theriodont'  zone  of  Seeley.    In 
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these  beds  there  is  a  very  rich  faana,  of  which  the  most  oharaoteristio 
forms  are  the  extremely  mammal-like  Cynodont  reptiles,  Oynognaihn»f 
Qomphognathu8y  etc.  Other  noteworthy  forms  are  the  large  Phyto- 
saur,  Erythro9uchu8 ;  the  Onathodont,  Soweata,  a  small  form  allied 
to  Hyperodapedon ;  a  species  of  CyclotoBaurus,  and  a  species  of 
Ceratodus.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  these  beds  are  of  Upper 
Triassic  age. 

Qndemeath  these  we  come  to  a  distinct  bat  allied  fauna  charac- 
terised by  the  abundant  remains  of  the  primitive  reptile  Procolophon. 
Other  forms  are  Paliguana,  the  oldest  known  true  lizard,  and 
ProterosuchuB,  a  Khynchocephalian  which  shows  some  affinity  to 
the  Phytosaurs.  These  beds  are  called  the  Proeolophon  Beds,  and 
may  be  of  Middle  Tnassic  age. 

Below  these  are  extensive  beds  in  which  land  forms  are  very  rare, 
but  in  which  are  abundant  remains  of  the  aquatic  Anomodont,  LysirO' 
saurus,  and  the  fish  AtheraUma,  These  are  called  the  Lyairosaurus 
Beds,  and  they  are  believed  to  l>e  of  Lower  Triassic  age. 

Underneath  these  LyBtrosaurus  Beds  we  come  to  rocks  in  which 
land  forms  are  again  numerous.  Three  fairly  well-marked  zones 
are  recognised :  (1)  Kisieeephalus  Beds,  (2)  Endothiodon  Beds, 
(3)  PareiaaauruB  Beds.  In  all  of  these  remains  of  Dicynodon  are 
met  with,  but  it  is  in  the  Endothiodon  Beds  that  Dicynodon  and 
Oudenodon  are  met  with  in  greatest  abundance.  All  the  carnivorous 
reptiles  of  this  period  are  either  Therocephalians  or  Dinooephalians. 
All  three  zones  are  believed  to  be  of  Upper  Permian  age. 

Below  the  Pareiasaurus  Beds  a  few  reptiles  have  been  found  in 
the  Ecca  Beds,  but  most  of  the  remains  are  very  imperfect.  Meso- 
sauruB  is  found  in  the  Upper  Dwyka,  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  of 
Lower  Permian  age. 

While  it  is  perhaps  unwise  to  place  too  much  weight  on  ih» 
evidence,  the  South  African  faunas  seem  to  afford  a  little  new 
light  on  the  age  of  the  Elgin  sandstones.  The  Stagonolepia  Beds, 
which  contain  Stagonolepis,  Ornithosuchus,  Erpetosuehus,  Stenometopon, 
Hyperodapedon,  and  Telerpeton,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Cynognathua 
Beds  of  South  Africa,  which  contain  ErythroBuchus,  MoweBia,  and 
TkelegnathuB,  forms  all  allied  to  those  of  Elgin.  If  this  be  so,  then 
the  StagonolepiB  Beds  may  be  regarded  as  Upper  Triassic. 

The  Oordonia  Beds,  containing  Oordonia,  Geikiay  and  Elgtnia, 
resemble  most  closely  the  PareiaBauruB  Beds  of  South  Africa  with 
Dicynodon,  Oudenodon,  and  PareiasauruB.  The  resemblance,  how- 
ever, is  much  closer  to  the  Russian  forms  of  the  Upper  Permian 
of  the  Dwina,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  Elgin  forms  are 
descendants  of  the  Kussian,  as  the  Bussian  probably  are  of  the 
African.  We  may  conclude  that  the  Oordonia  Beds  are  either 
Upper  Permian  or  Lower  Triassic,  more  probably  the  former. 

(See  also  Abstract  of  paper  by  Prof.  Broom  on  the  Classification 
of  the  Earroo^Beds  of  South  Africa,  p.  36.) 
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TI. — ^Bemabkb  on  ths  Ibbsodlas  Eohinoids  or  tbs  Whitb 
Chalk  of  England  as  exhibited  in  thb  Bbitibh  Husbux 
(Natubal  Histobt). 

By  C.  Datiss  Shb&bobn,  F.O.S. 

HAVING  been  asked  by  Dr.  Smith  Woodward  and  Dr.  Bather 
to  look  over  the  oollection  of  Irregular  Eohinoids  from  the 
English  Chalk  in  the  British  Musenm  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
exhibition  up  to  date,  it  appears  a  favourable  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  nomenolature  and  distribution  of  these  animals. 

Until  Dr.  A.  W.  Bowe  has  completed  his  study  and  given  us  the 
result  of  his  examination  of  his  own  splendid  collections,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  the  subject,  for  he,  and 
he  alone,  has  the  material  necessary  for  a  detailed  report  The  bulk 
of  the  material  in  our  National  Collection  has  been  acquired  by 
donation  or  purchase,  and  that  at  a  time  when  zones  or  localities  were 
considered  of  little  importance,  whereas  Dr.  Bowe's  material  has  all 
been  collected  by  two  persons,  with  the  definite  object  of  showing 
the  evolution  of  the  animals  and  the  resulting  progressive  change 
into  forms  of  more  or  less  value.  ,  While,  therefore,  the  National 
Collection  is  invaluable  from  a  zoological  point  of  view,  it  is 
practically  valueless  for  Evolutional  Palsdozoology.  The  present 
exhibit  has  been  obtained  by  the  help  of  others,  and  the  authorities 
have  to  thank  Messrs.  Bather,  Chatwin,  Dibley,  Bowe,  Sherbom, 
and  Withers  for  specimens  which  show  more  or  less  completely  the 
history  of  each  species  as  it  is  followed  successively  upward  in  the 
zones  of  the  White  Chalk  of  this  country.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  acquire  specimens  from  each  zonal  occurrence  of  the  rarer  species. 

I  will  take  the  forms  seriatim,  making  such  notes  as  seem 
necessary  as  I  proceed  : — 

Echinoeorys  sculaiuB,  Leske :  Addit.  ad  Klein,  Nat.  Dispos.  Echin., 
1778,  p.  175,  pi.  XV,  figs.  A,  b.  This  is  the  earliest  name  for 
this  urchin.  Leske  does  not  say  where  the  type  came  from, 
but  it  is  a  cor-anguinum  form.  The  synonyms  of  this  species 
are  JS.  ovatus,  Leske,  Addit.  ad  Klein,  etc.,  p.  178 ;  E.  vulgaris, 
Orbigny  (ex  Breyn),  Pal.  Pran^.  (Cret  Eoh.),  1854:,  p.  62, 
pis.  805,  806.     Bange :  H.  planus  zone  to  Danian. 

CoHidus  alhogalerus,  Leske :  Addit.  ad  Klein,  Nat.  Dispos.  Echin., 
1778,  p.  162,  pi.  xiii,  figs,  a,  b.  This  is  the  earliest  name  for 
this  urchin.  Leske  does  not  say  where  his  type  came  from, 
but  it  is  a  somewhat  low  (depressed)  form  from  the  eor^ 
anguinum  zone.  The  synonyms  are  Oalerites  albogalerus 
(Leske),  Lamarck,  Anim.  sans  Vert,  iii,  1816,  p.  20,  and 
Eehinoeonus  eonieuSy  Orbigny  (ex  Breyn),  Pal.  Fran^.  (Cret. 
Ech.),  1860,  p.  518,  pi.  996.  Bange :  M.  cor-testudinarium  to 
A,  quadratus  zones. 

Comulus  orbigny  anus  (Ag.).  OaUrites  orhignyana,  Agassiz,  Men. 
Eoh.  (Galerites),  1842,  p.  22,  pi. iii,  figs.  5-8.  This  is  the  little 
bun-shaped  ContUus  found  at  Trimingham  and  in  (?)  the  upper 
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part  of  the  mncronata  zone  at  Norwich.  Brydone,  in  hi» 
**  Stratigraphy  and  Fauna  of  the  Trimmingham  Chalk/'  1900, 
p.  12,  refers  this  to  '  ^htnoconus  {abbreviatus  ?)/  but  Dr.  Bather 
has  carefully  gone  into  the  matter  with  me  and  agrees  that  the 
determination  with  orbignyanus  of  Agassiz  is  correct.  Bange  r 
(?)  upper  part  of  B,  tnucranata  zone  and  the  Danian  Chalk  of 
Trimingham. 

Cantdus  globtdus  (Desor).  Oalerites  globulus^  Desor  [non  Leske}, 
Mon.  Echin.  (Galeritet),  184:2,  p.  18,  pi.  iv,  figs.  l-4u  Bange  i 
Marsupites  zone. 

Canulu8  8vhrotundu8,  Mantell :  Geol.  Sussex,  1822,  p.  191,  pi.  xvii, 
figs.  15-18.     Bange  :  T,  gracilis  and  B,  cuvieri  zones. 

Conulus  eastaneuB  (Brongniart) .  Nueleolites  caaianeuSt  Brongniart, 
Geol.  environs  Paris,  1822,  pi.  ix,  fig.  14.  Bange  :  T.  gracHis^ 
and  B.  cuvieri  zones. 

Liscoidea  dixoni,  Forbes.  GaleriUs  (Discoidea)  dixoni,  Forbes,  in 
Dixon,  Geol.  Sussex,  1850,  p.  341,  pi.  xxiv,  figs.  13, 14.  Bange : 
B.  euvieri  to  M,  planus  (1  example)  zones. 

Micrasier  eor'anguinum  (Leske).  Spatangus  cor-anguinum,  Leske, 
Addit.  ad  Klein,  Nat  Dispos.  Echin.,  1778,  p.  221,  pi.  xxiii, 
fig.  0  (anglicum).  Bange  :  At.  cor'anguinum  to  B.  mucronata 
zones. 

Micrasier  cor-testudinarium  (Goldfuss).  Spatangus  cor-testudinarium, 
Goldfuss,  Petref.  German.,  1829,  p.  156,  pi.  xlviii,  fig.  5. 
Bange  :  H.  planus  to  base  of  if.  cor-anguinum  zones. 

Micrasier  pracursor,  Bo  we:  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.lv  (1899), 
p.  530.  Bange  :  top  of  T.  gracilis  (1  example)  to  base  of 
M.  cor-anguinum  zones. 

Micrasier  leshei  (Des  Moulins).  Spatangus  leskei,  Des  Moulins, 
Etudes  Echin.,  1837,  pt.  3,  p.  392.  Bange:  B.  cuvieri  to 
JET.  planus  zones. 

Micrasier  cor-bovis,  Forbes :  in  Dixon,  Geol.  Sussex,  1st  ed.,  1850, 
p.  342,  pi.  xxiv,  figs.  3,  4.  Bange  :  B.  cuvieri  to  base  of 
M.  cor-iesiudinarium  (2  examples)  zones. 

Epiasier  gibbus  (Lamarck).  Spatangus  gibbus,  Lamarck,  Anim. 
sans  Vert,  iii,  1816,  p.  33.  Bange  :  M.  cor-testudinarium 
(1  example)  to  Marsupiies,  and  B.  mucronata  zones. 

Infidaster  excentricus  (Bose).  Spatangus  exceniricus,  C.  B.  Bose,  in 
Woodward,  Geol.  Norfolk,  1833,  p.  37,  pi.  i,  fig.  5.  Bange : 
M,  cor-anguinum  to  B,  mucronata  zones  (teste  Cret.  Bocks  Brit, 
iii,  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.,  1904,  p.  500).  Becorded  by  Burnet 
(()eol.  Mag.,  1904,  p.  175)  from  the  Solaster  planus  zone  of 
Lincolnshire.  The  type  came  from  the  Norwich  gravels.  Only 
known  to  Bo  we  and  myself  from  the  M,  cor-anguinum  zone ;  not 
seen  from  Marsupites  or  A.  quadratus  zones ;  not  in  the  Fitch 
Collection,  and  not  found  by  us  in  the  B,  mucronata  zone  at 
Norwich  or  elsewhere.  If  a  specimen  were  found  below  the 
M,  cor-anguinum  zone,  we  should  suspect  it  to  be  Cardiaster 
coiieauanus,  but  the  material  yet  known  is  not  sufficient  to  work 
out  the  relationships  and  di£ferenoeB  of  these  two  forms. 
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Sagmhowia  rostraia  (Forbes).      Cardia$ter  roitratua,  Forbei,  Fig. 

Brit  Org.  Bern.,  Hem.  Oeol.  Sonr.  U.K.,  deo.  ir,  1852,  p.  8, 

pi.  X.       Inffdaster  ro8iratu$,  Wright :  PaL  Soc.  (Oiet  Ech.), 

1881,  p.  307.    Hageaowia  rostratui,  Danoan :  Jonrn.  Linn.  Boc. 

(Zool.),  zxiii,   1889,  p.  211.      Bange:    M.  eor-ieittidinarium 

(1  example,  Yorkshire)  to  A.  quadraiua  zones. 
MemiaBter  minimus  (Agassiz).     Mieroiier  minimuB,  Agassiz,  Eohin. 

Saisse,  i,  1839,  p.  26,  pi.  iii,  figs.  16-18.    Bange :  B.  cwoieri  to 

Jf.  eor-Usiudinarium  zones. 
Ecliuter  planus  (Mantell).     Spalangus  planus,  Hantell,  Geol.  Sussex, 

1822,  p.  192,  pi.  xvii,  figs.  9  and  21.    Bange :  top  of  B.  euviwi 

(1  specimen)  to  base  of  Jtf.  cor^iestudinarium  zones. 
Eolasier  placenta,  Agassiz :  Gat.  Sjst.  Eot.  Eoh.,  1840,  p.  1 ;  ModUe  2 ; 

Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  (3),  viii,  1847,  p.  27.    Bange  :  top  of  B.  cmrieri 

(1  specimen)  to  A.  quadratus  zones.     Very  rare  except  in  the 

Micrasier  zones. 
Cardiaster  ananehytis  (Leske).    Spaiangus  ananehyiis,  Leske,  Addit 

ad  Klein,  Nat.  Dispos.  Echin.,  1778,  p.  243,  pi.  liii,  figs.  1,  2. 

Bange :  M.  cor-anguinum  (1  specimen)  to  Danian.    Common  in 

quadratus    chalk,   Yorkshire ;    common   in  mueranata  chalk, 

Norwich. 
Cardiaster  pygmaus,  Forbes  :    Ann.    Mag.    Nat.  Hist    (2),  vi, 

1850,  p.  444  (name  only) ;  Forbes,  Fig.  Brit.  Org.  Bem.,  Mem. 

Geol.  Surv.  U.K.,  dec.  iv,  1852,  p.  4.     Bange  :  B.  cuvieri  zone. 
Cardiaster     cotteauanus,     Orbignj  :     Pal.    Fran(;.    (Cret.    Ech.), 

1855,  p.   140,   pi.  830.       Bange  :    R  planus  snd  M.  car- 

iestudinarium  zones. 
Cardiaster  eretaceus  (Sorignet).  Solaster  ereiaeeus,  Sorignet,  Oarsins 

fossiles  Eure,  1850,  p.  69.     Bange :  B.  euvieri  and  T.  gracilis 

zones. 
Offaster  pilula  (Lamarck).    Ananchytes  piUula  (sic),  Lamarck,  Anim. 

sans  Vert.,  iii,  1816,  p.  27.    Bange :  Marsupites  (2  or  3  known), 

A.  quadratus  zone  (common) ;  known  from  B,  mueronata  zone. 

The  information  as  to  range  has  been  obtained  from  Bowe  and 
Sherbom's  papers  on  the  White  Chalk  in  the  Proc.  Oeol.  Assoc, 
1900-1904  (see  Index  to,  eta,  idem,  vol.  xviii,  pt.  7,  1904, 
pp.  375-384),  and  Dr.  Bowe's  unpublished  notes;  and  the  exact 
distribution  and  history  of  the  genus  Mieraster  can  be  seen  in  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  toI.  Iv  (1899),  pp.  494-546.  I  have  received 
much  assistance  from  Dr.  Bather  during  the  progress  of  this  work. 

YII. — Lists  of  Wbnlookian  Fossils  vbom  Pobthlukkt,  Cobnwall  ; 
LiJDLOwiAN  Fossils  fbom  Pobthalla  ;  and  Taunusian  Fossils 

FBOM  POLTNS  QUABBT,   KKAB  LOOB,   COBMWALL. 

By  IJpFiBLD  Geebn,  F.G.S.,  and  C.  Datibs  Sherbo&x,  F.G.S. 

rthe  Autumn  of  1904  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  the 
"  Slates  with  inclusions  "  at  Porthluney,  near  Gtorran,  Cornwall, 
a  lenticle  of  limestone  which  has  yielded  a  small  but  satis- 
factory series  of  forms  allowing  its  reference  to  the  Wenlockian  beds. 
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In  the  OioiiOOiOAL  Maqazikb,  July,  1904,  p.  289,  one  of  ue  had  (lie 
pleasure  of  recording  the  oocurrenoe  of  Ludlow  foasils  at  this  spot 
in  the  same  beds,  and  that  disoovery  renders  the  present  one  of 
additional  interest.  The  fossils,  whioh  have  been  handed  OTor  to 
the  Geological  Surrey,  are  as  follows : — 

Ptilodietya  laneeolata,  Lonsd. 

Fenestella  aaBimilis,  Lonsd. 

Fenesiella  of.  B.M.,  D  571,  from  Wenlookian  of  Dudley. 

Fenestella  sp. 

mUepora  of.  repetu  (L.). 

Montiouliporid,  ramifying    through    the  whole  mass  of    the 
lenticle. 

Bhynehotreta  cuneaia  (Dalm.). 

Amphiccelia  striata  (Sow.). 

Plerinaa  sp. 
In  the  Autumn  of  1905  we  again  Tisited  Porthalla,  and  after 
working  three  days  found  another  fossil  in  the  <' Slates  with 
inclusions*'  on  the  beach  of  Nare  Cove.  This  was  a  pyritized 
Orthoeeras  comparable  with  0,  hullatum,  Sow.,  and  0.  virgatus,  Sow., 
both  of  Ludlow  age,  and  distinct  from  the  forms  found  similarly 
mineralized  in  the  Devonian  beds,  by  reason  of  the  casts  of  its 
siphuncular  chambers  being  barrel-shaped  instead  of  parallel-sided. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  registered  as  B.M., 
C  10529. 

Three  days  work  at  Polyne  Quarry,  in  the  Taunusian  beds, 
yielded  thousands  of  fossils.  The  bulk  of  these  are  in  so  bad  a  state 
that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  even  the  genus,  but  careful  collecting 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  better  specimens  to  be  obtained  in  Germany 
render  it  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  select  sufficient  identifiable 
examples.  The  following  list  shows  the  fossils  obtained,  the  more 
interesting  of  which  have  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum 
(Nat.  Hist)  :— 

Fenestella, 

Paehypora, 

Fetraia  paticiradiata  (Phillips).     B.M.,  B  7502,  7503. 

Petraia  eeltica  (Lamouroux).     B.M.,  B  6079. 

Petraia  radiata,  Muenster.     B.M.,  B  7496,  7561. 

Petraia  punctatoerenidata,  Boemer.     B.M.,  B  6978. 

Petraia  gigas,  McCoy.     B.M.,  B  2883,  613. 

Pleurodictyum  prohUmatieum,  Ooldfuss.     B.M.,  B  6072,  6973. 

Lodandla  mira,  Eayser.     B.M.,  P  7697. 

Neritopsis.     A  fine  series,  some  showing  a  broad  expanded 
mouth.     B.M.,  A  1158-1160. 

Phaeops  ferdinandi,  Kayser.     Six  quite  typical  eyes,  one  of 
which  showed  part  of  the  head-shield.    B.M.,  1 7233,  7234. 

Strephodonta  gigas,  McCoy. 

Str^torhynehus, 

Athyris  ot  undata,  Defr. 

BhynehoneUa. 

Pensellaria, 
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Orihis  pers<maia,  Zeill. 
Orthis  vvlvaria,  Schl. 
Orthis  eiretdaris,  Sow. 
Spirifer  pritnavus.  Stein. 
Spirifer  sfibcuspidatus,  Sobnnr. 
Spirifer  of.  hysterieus,  SohL 

Crinoid  oolamnan,  some  Tery  large,  f  inoh  aoross.      B.M., 
E  14062. 
The  Zodaneila,  whieh  was  obtained  by  the  last  drive  of  the  crow- 
bar, is  magnifioent  and  qaite  equal  to  the  type-speoimen. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  lists  will  stir  op  others  to  searoh  for  foesfls 
in  this  interesting  area.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  0.  Oriok 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Lang,  who  have  most  oarefolly  examined  and  helped 
ns  with  some  of  oar  material. 


nsroTXOiQS  o:f  zwcBSMioiiis,  etc. 


Bbitish  Association  fob  thk  ABYANCSimrr  of  Soishob. 
Mbbtino  ih  South  Afbioa,  August  15th  to  Sbpt.  1st,  1905. 
Papbbs  bead  bbfobb  Sbotion  0,  Gbologt. 

I. — Oh   thb   Bblatiom    bbtwbbn    Obb   Ybins   and   Pbgmatitbs. 
By  Professor  R.  Beck. 

rpHE  author  gaTe  a  summary  of  the  latest  inTostigations  on  the 
1  origin  of  pegmatites,  by  W.  0.  Brogger,  H.  Bosenbusoh, 
S.  Arrhenins,  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  U.  Gmbenmann,  and  others.  In 
conformity  with  these  authors,  he  explained  pegmatites  as  products 
of  crystallisation  from  the  superheated  water,  which  remained,  after 
the  consolidation  of  a  plutonic  magma,  as  a  concentrated  solution 
containing  many  of  the  rarer  chemical  elements  and  compounds 
formerly  distributed  through  the  whole  fluid  mass.  Being  retained 
in  the  depths  of  a  plutonic  focus  under  high  pressure,  these  remains 
of  magmatic  water  could  pass  through  a  very  gradual  process  of 
cooling;  whereas  the  so-called  'juvenile'  thermal  waters  {JuveniU 
Quellen)  of  similar  origin  found  their  way  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  caused  there  the  formation  of  minerals  at  lower 
temperatures  and  pressures. 

Most  ore  veins  belong  to  the  second  class,  but  a  considerable 
number  of  occurrences  may  be  styled  metalliferous  pegmatites. 

The  best  known  examples  of  these  are  found  in  the  group  of  tin 
ores,  and  as  such  were  discussed  the  ore  veins  of  Zimwald,  Graupen, 
Embabaan,  and  others. 

As  examples  of  copper  ores  were  cited  those  of  Telemarken  in 
Norway ;  and  finally  some  gold-bearing  quartz  reefs  were  described 
which  are  very  nearly  related  to  pegmatites,  and  that  not  merely 
by  their  characteristic  mineralogi<»l  composition  (Bere2soW8k, 
Sonthem  Appalachians,  Yukon  District,  Passagem,  and  other 
instances  in  Brazil).  It  may  be  mentioned  in  proof  of  this  that 
certain  gold  quartzes  contain  tourmaline,  the  characteristic  mineral 
of  all  pegmatites.         
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n. — ^Thb  Classification  of  ths  Eabboo  Beds  of  South  Afbioa» 
By  Professor  B.  Bboom,  H.D.,  B.So. 

AN  attempt  is  made  from  the  stadj  of  fossil  remains  to  give 
a  more  satiBfaotory  subdivision  of  the  Karroo  System  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible.  The  larger  subdivision  into  the  Dwyka, 
Eooa,  Beaufort,  and  Stormbeig  Series  is  retained. 

The  Beaufort  Beds  are  divided  into  series.  The  lowest  is 
oharaoterised  by  the  presenoe  of  Therooephalians  and  Anomodonts. 
These  lower  beds  can  be  again  divided  into  an  earlier  series,  in 
whioh  oocur  Pareiosaurus  and  Titanosuehus,  and  a  later  series 
oharaoterised  by  the  prevalence  of  Dieynodon  and  Oudenodon, 

Above  the  Lower  Beaufort  Beds  ooour  a  Middle  series,  oharaoterised 
by  the  rarity  of  reptilian  remains  other  than  of  Lystrosaurui,  whioh 
is  very  abundant 

The  Upper  Beaufort  Beds  are  oharaoterised  by  the  presenoe 
of  the  Theriodonts.  In  the  earlier  subdivision  of  these  upper  beds 
Procolophon  is  the  most  oharaoteristio  fossil,  and  in  the  upper  the 
Theriodont  Triraehodon. 

The  Stormberg  Beds  appear  to  be  divisible  into  two  groups — 
a  lower,  the  Molteno  Beds,  and  an  upper,  whioh  includes  the  Bed 
Beds,  the  Gave  Sandstone,  and  the  Yoloanio  group. 

The  Dwyka  and  Eooa  Series  are  believed  to  represent  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Permian  of  Europe,  and  the  Lower  Beaufort  Beds  the 
Upper  Permian. 

The  Middle  Beaufort  and  Upper  Beaufort  Beds  are  believed  to 
correspond  to  the  Lower  and  Upper  Trias  of  Europe. 

The  Stormbeig  Beds  are  believed  to  be  Lower  Juiaasio  or  Bhadtic, 
and  the  Upper  Stormberg  Beds  Lower  Jurassic. 


m.— Th»    Stobmbibo    Formation    in   th*   Oapk    Colony.     By 
Alex.  L.  du  Toit,  B.A. 

THE  Stormberg  Formation  is  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Karroo 
System  in  ^nth  Africa,  and  builds  up  the  whole  of  Basutoland 
and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Biver 
Colony,  and  Natal.  In  the  Cape  Colony  the  tract  occupied  by  this 
formation  is  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Drakensberg  Bange,  widening  out  considerably  in  the  south-west 
over  what  is  known  as  the  Stormberg  area. 

The  Stormberg  series  is  subdivided    as  follows  in  downward 
succession : — 

(4)  Volcanic  Beds, 

(3)  Cave  Sandstone, 

(2)  Bed  Beds, 

(1)  Molteno  Beds. 
The  strata  lie  nearly  horizontally,  or  are  only  inclined  at  low  angles, 
consequently  the  lower  divisions  crop  out  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  while  the  upper  beds  form  all  the  higher  ground. 
The  Molteno  Beds  consist  of  a  thickness  of  1000-2000  feet  of 
sandstones,  with  thin,  dark  shales  and  mudstones  and  occasional 
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ooal-seams.  Arenaceous  material  is  predominant,  and  the  sandBtones 
vary  from  fine-grained  grey  felspathio  varieties  to  coarsely  crystalline 
'  glittering''  sandstones,  with  small  pebbles  of  vein-quartz.  Boulders 
of  hard  white  or  brownish  qnartzite,  derived  evidently  from  the 
Gape  Formation,  are  common,  usually  scattered  irregularly  throughout 
the  sandstone  beds,  but  occasionally  forming  conglomerate  bands. 
The  coals  are  thin,  and  contain  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  ash,  but  are 
the  only  workable  deposits  in  the  Gape  Golony.  Fossils  are  almost 
entirely  those  of  plants,  e.g.,  Thinnfeldia,  Taniopteris,  Callipteridiumf 
eta,  from  which  the  Bhsotic  age  of  the  beds  has  been  deduced. 

The  Bed  Beds  are  more  argillaceous  in  character,  and  consist 
of  600-1600  feet  of  strata,  in  which  red  and  purple  shales, 
mudstones,  and  sandstones  are  predominant,  though  thick  beds  of 
fine-grained  white  sandstone  are  also  common.  Fossil  remains  are 
chiefly  those  of  carnivorous  Dinosaurs,  such  as  Euskdesaurus  and 
Jfassospon^lus. 

The  Gave  Sandstone  is  a  thick  bed  of  fine-grained  felspathio 
sandstone,  usually  white  or  yellowish  in  colour,  and  of  very  striking 
appearance.  As  a  rule,  it  is  unbedded  throughout,  except  towards 
its  summit,  or  less  commonly  towards  its  base.  In  some  places  it 
attains  a  thickness  of  800  feet,  but  as  a  rule  it  varies  from  160  to 
350  feet.  In  a  few  places  the  Gave  Sandstone  is  entirely  absent,  and 
the  volcanic  beds  rest  directly  upon  the  red  beds.  The  Gave 
Sandstone  weathers  into  most  fantastic  outlines,  and  gives  rise  to  very 
peculiar  scenery  along  the  Drakensberg. 

The  sediments  of  the  Karroo  System  were  deposited  in  a  great 
inland  sea,  *  the  Karroo  Lake,'  in  which  the  water  was  either  fresh 
or  slightly  brackish,  and  not  very  deep.  During  the  formation  of 
the  Stormberg  rocks  the  shore-line  stretched  where  the  coast  ranges 
of  the  south  of  the  Golony  now  rise,  and  extended  eastwards  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  then  north-eastwards  parallel  to  the  coastline  of 
NataL  This  old  land  surface  was  formed  of  rocks  belonging  to  the 
Cape  and  Pre-Gape  Systems,  quartzites,  granites,  and  metamorphia 
rooks. 

During  Gave  Sandstone  times  volcanoes  came  into  existence,  and 
great  eruptions  of  basic  lavas  took  place.  Over  100  volcanic  necks 
have  been  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey,  some  of  which  are 
over  a  mile  in  diameter.  Many  of  the  pipes  are  filled  with  siliceous 
breccias,  or  with  fine-grained  sandstone-like  tufiis.  The  erupted 
material  consists  almost  entirely  of  basic  lavas,  compact  to  vesicular, 
the  most  interesting  variety  of  the  latter  being  the  'pipe-amygdaloid'; 
enstatite-andesites  occur  in  a  few  places.  Beds  of  volcanic  ash  are 
met  with  in  Barkly  East  and  around  Jamestown.  In  the  former 
district  there  are  frequent  alternations  of  lava,  ash,  and  sandstone, 
the  even  bedding  and  passage  of  sandstone  into  ash,  either  laterally 
or  vertically,  pointing  conclusively  to  sub-aqueous  eruptions.  The 
later  flows  were  probably  subaerial. 

At  the  close  of  the  volcanic  outbursts,  after  2000-5000  feet  of 
lavas  had  been  erupted,  the  area  was  affected  by  gentle  folds  by 
which  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  Eraai  and  Orange  Rivers  was 
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determined.  Then  followed  the  gigantic  and  extensive  intrusions  of 
dolerite,  which  at  the  present  day  form  such  a  oonspiouous  feature 
in  the  scenery  of  the  Karroo. 

The  interior  of  the  colony  was  intermittently  elevated,  and  the  old 
land  surface  in  the  south  disappeared  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  A  series  of  peneplains,  or  plains  of  river-erosion, 
mark  the  periods  of  rest  and  elevation  of  the  country,  the  highest 
of  which  is  now  found  at  an  altitude  of  a  little  over  8,000  feet  above 
sea-leveL  The  plateau  of  the  Drakensberg  has  been  deeply  cut  into 
on  the  west  and  south-west,  but  on  the  south-east  it  presents  an 
almost  unbroken  face,  over  300  miles  in  length,  rising  from  2,000^ 
to  as  much  as  6,000  feet  above  the  ground  at  its  base. 

lY. — Index  Gknkbum  et  Speoiebum  Animalium. — Beport  of  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Hbnbt  Woodwabd  (Chairman), 
Dr.  F.  A.  Bathes  (Secretary),  Lord  Walsinoham,  Dr.  P.  L. 
SoLATEB,  Bev.  T.  B.  B.  Stbbbikq,  Dr.  W.  E.  Hotle,  and  the 
Hon*  Walteb  Bothsohild. 

SATISFACTOBY  progress  has  been  made  by  Mr.  David  Sherbom 
in  the  recording  of  literature  from  1801  onwards.  Among  other 
works  now  indexed  up  to  1850  may  be  mentioned  the  ''  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  the  ''  Academia  Csdsarea,"  and  the 
''Neues  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie."  Various  tracts  dealing  with  the 
collation  of  difficult  books  have  been  issued,  and  a  reprint  of  the 
descriptions  of  new  species  of  birds  drawn  up  by  Pallas  for  "  Vroeg's 
CSatalogae,"  1764,  has  been  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
under  Mr.  Sherbom's  care,  from  the  unique  copy  in  the  Linnean 
Society's  Library.  The  search  for  rare  books  still  continues,  and 
any  such  acquisitions  are  made  available  for  public  use  by  transference 
to  one  or  other  of  the  accessible  libraries.  Special  thanks  are  due  to 
the  Italian  Oovernment,  the  University  of  Padua,  and  Professor 
Dante  Pantanelli  for  enabling  the  Committee  to  examine  the  '*  Tavola 
alfabetica  delle  oonohiglie  adriatiche"  of  Stefano  Andrea  Benier 
(1804).  Help  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  valuable  criticism,  is 
continually  forthcoming  from  home  and  abroad,  and  the  general 
interest  taken  in  the  published  volume  (1768-1800)  is  highly 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Sherbom  and  satisfactory  to  this  (Committee, 
which,  in  this  connection,  desires  to  return  its  thanks  especially  to 
Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Biohmond. 


I^  :E3  V  I  E  -VT"  s. 


I. — ^Mesozoio  Plants  fbom  Naoato  and  Bitohu.  By  M.  Toko- 
TAMA.  (Joum.  Coll.  ScL  Univ.  Tokyo,  vol.  xx,  art  5,  pp.  13, 
and  3  pis.    1905.) 

PBOFESSOB  YOEOTAMA  has  continued  his  studies  of  the 
Mesozoic  floras  of  Japan,  and  in  the  present  communication 
confirms  his  previous  conclusion  as  to  the  Bh»tic  age  of  the  fossil 
plants  of  the  Coal-bearing  series  of  Nagato.     Eight  species  are 
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detoribed,  indading  snoh  weU-known  BluBtio  foasils  m  CladAflUAU 
nefriMftf  (Brongt.)  and  FoUMamiiei  UmoeolaUu  (L.  k  H.)*  Several 
other  Bpeoimena,  mostly  fragmentary,  are  figured  from  the  provinoe 
of  Bitohn  and  are  probably  of  eimtlar  age.  A  number  of  exoellent 
fignres  of  most  of  Uie  spedea  deaoribed  are  given.        B.  A.  N.  A. 


11. — ^Nsw  Spsoiss  akd  a  Nbw  Gshus  of  Batbaohiak  Footpbihtb 
ov  THV  Oabbonivkbous  Ststih  in  Eastbbn  Canada.  By 
G.  F.  Matthsw,  D.So.,  LL.D.  Trans.  Boy.  Soo.  Canada,  ser.  ii, 
vol.  X,  seo.  4,  pp.  77-110,  with  5  plates,  1904r-1905. 

r[S  artiole  contains  desoriptions  of  speoiea  that  more  fully 
present  the  oharaoters  of  the  genera  deaoribed  from  the  type 
species  in  an  artiole  published  last  year  in  the  Canadian  Beoord  of 
Soienoe,  Montreal.  It  also  oontains  desoriptions  of  the  new  genua 
DramUU^uSt  founded  on  the  footprints  of  a  small  Batraohian  of  the 
Coal*measnres  of  Joggins,  Nova  Sootia. 

This  article  also  refers  the  species  Dromopug  eeUr  of  the  preceding 
artiole  provisionally  to  Woodworth's  genus  Bairaekiehwm. 

The  full  descriptions  of  the  genera  and  species  deaoribed  in  the 
article  in  the  Canadian  Record  of  Soienoe  are  here  re-presented,  with 
additional  notes. 

Six  plates  of  figures  accompany  this  article  and  show  clearly  the 
generic  and  specific  characters  of  the  species  of  footprints  described. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  makes  comparisons  of  these  footmarks 
with  those  of  the  frog  and  the  alligator,  and  finds  that  they  show 
eloser  resemblances  to  those  of  the  latter  than  to  the  footsteps  of  the 
former,  but  he  concludes  that  there  are  peculiarities  of  form  in  the 
fossil  footprints  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  recent  forms  used 
Ibr  comparison,  and  that  Labyrinthodonts  and  Microsauria  are 
responsible  for  many  of  these  tracks. 


ni. — Books  of  Capb  Colvillb  Pkminsula,  Nbw  Zbalamd.  By 
Professor  Sollas,  F.RS.  With  an  Introduction  and  Descriptive 
Notes  by  Auxandbb  MoEat,  F.G.S.,  €k>vemment  Geologist, 
New  Zealand.    Vol.  I.    pp.  289.     (Wellington,  1906.) 

THIS  volume  on  the  rocks  of  Cape  Colville  Peninsula  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  description  by  Professor  Sollas  of  the  specimens 
which  were  submitted  to  him  by  the  New  Zealand  Government 
Some  diversity  had  arisen  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  igneous  rooks 
which  are  the  source  of  the  gold  in  the  Thames  Goldfield,  and  it  was 
decided  to  obtain  an  authoritative  opinion  by  submitting  a  selection 
of  the  rocks  to  a  competent  petrologist.  The  principal  object  of  the 
report  is  therefore  to  place  on  a  satisfactory  footing  the  nomenclature 
of  the  rocks  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  present  volume  contains  only  the  descriptive  notes  on  the  first 
204  specimens  sent  to  Professor  Sollas.  That  he  is  not  responsible 
for  the  form  in  which  they  are  published  is  evident  from  a  somewhat 
pathetic  footnote  on  p.  126,  in  which  he  disclaims  reaponsibility  for 
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their  literary  style.  As  almost  all  the  rooks  belong  either  to  the 
Andesite  or  Bhyolite  group,  the  detailed  petrographioal  notes  given 
of  each  individual  speoimen  certainly  prove  somewhat  monotonous 
reading.  Professor  Sollas  himself  states  that  the  substance  of  the 
report  may  be  regarded  as  mere  statement  of  matter  of  fact :  we 
have  hopes»  however,  that  these  '  dry  bones '  may  yet  live,  since  he 
holds  out  the  expectation  of  a  more  comparative  study  for  the  final 
report,  in  which  also  the  question  of  the  origin  and  structure  of 
spherulites  will  be  considered. 

In  a  general  note  preceding  the  systematic  descriptions  of  the 
specimens  we  have  a  foretaste  of  this  final  report  in  some  in- 
teresting remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  '  pilotazitio '  matrix  of  the 
andesites,  and  also  on  the  supposed  re-fusion  of  rhyolites,  for  which 
Professor  Sollas  finds  no  evidence,  since  the  so-called  felspar-'  glass  * 
is  really  only  a  decomposition  product. 

To  supplement  the  descriptions  of  the  specimens  an  introductory 
and  explanatory  account  of  the  geological  position  of  the  rocks  is 
given  by  Mr.  McKay. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  wealth 
of  illustrations;  plates  of  photographs  of  scenery  and  of  micro- 
photographs  of  the  thin  slices  of  the  rocks  are  almost  interleaved 
with  the  letterpress. 

lY. — Gkoloot  in  thb  Fkdebatkd  Malay  Statss. 

BT  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  have  seen  several  Beports  issued 
by  this  Government,  but  as  copies  have  not  been  sent  to  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum  (Nat  Hist)  we  are  unable  to  give 
a  comprehensive  notice  of  the  whole  of  Uie  work  done.  Those 
Beports  before  us  are  No.  8,  dealing  with  the  Geology  of  the 
Besidenoy  of  Sarawak,  and  of  the  Sadong  District,  Borneo,^  and 
the  Geologist's  Beport  for  1904.'  Mr.  J.  B.  Scrivener,  the  geologist 
to  the  Federated  Malay  States,  after  acknowledging  help  obtained 
from  the  sta£f  of  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist)  in  the  naming  of 
fossils  found,  reports  on  his  journey  through  the  areas  of  the 
four  Federated  States.  He  describes  the  serpentine  areas  of  Kuala 
Pilah  and  Negri  Sembilan,  some  of  which  is  used  for  road-metal 
and  some  for  ornaments.  He  failed  to  find  a  trace  of  platinum, 
the  object  of  his  search.  Ornamental  building-stone  seems  to  be 
abundant,  and  the  granites  would  work  up  on  a  large  scale.  The 
occurrence  of  tin  is  next  dealt  with  and  occupies  the  bulk  of  the 
Beport  The  main  object  of  the  visit  to  Sarawak  and  Borneo  was 
economic  (gold  and  coal).  Mr.  Sorivenor  gives  a  brief  but  careful 
sketch  of  previous  work,  and  proceeds  to  make  supplementaiy  notes. 
The  coal-seam  at  Sadong  is  2'  9"  in  thickness,  but  varies  considerably. 
It  is  a  black  bituminous  coal,  light  in  weight  and  easily  fractured,  and 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  calcite  and  some  pyrites  locally. 
It  bums  well  and  leaves  litUe  ash,  but  owing  to  its  friable  nature 

>  Oeol.  Dept  F.M.S.  (Koala  Lmnpor],  1905,  12  pp. 
*  Ibid.,  7  pp. 
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the  famaoe  ban  have  to  be  especially  arranged.  Gold  is  worked 
down  to  98  and  120  feet,  and  details  are  given  of  the  varions  deposits 
now  opened.  As  for  the  geology  of  Sarawak,  the  author  refers  to 
the  papers  of  B.  B.  Newton  in  the  Gboloqioal  Hagazikk,  while 
for  the  whole  island  the  works  of  Molengraaff  and  Yerbeek  are  the 
standard  books  of  leferenoe.  The  Tertiary  and  Secondary  rooks  are 
now  well  made  out,  but  as  yet  fossils  from  the  Primary  rooks  do  not 
eeem  to  have  been  found.  Mr.  Sorivenor  was  appointed  for  three 
years,  but  we  hope  his  time  will  be  considerably  extended  in  order 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  finishing  what  promises  from 
these  two  reports  to  be  a  valuable  piece  of  surveying. 


I^EJI^OiaTS     J^JSTID     I^I^OOSEIDIl^rGhS. 


Gkoloqioal  Sooiktt  or  London. 

L— November  22nd,  1905 J.  E.  Marr,  Sc.D.,  F.B.S.,  President^ 

in  the  Chair. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  before  the  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  at  which  Horace  Woollaston  Monckton,  Treas.  L.S.,  was 
elected  Treasurer,  and  Bichard  Hill  Tiddeman,  M.A.,  was  elected 
a  Member  of  ConnciL 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  a  New  Specimen  of  the  Ohimsaroid  Fish,  Myriaeanthus 
paradoxus,  Ag.,  from  the  Lower  Lias  of  Lyme  Begis  (Dorset)."  By 
Arthur  Smith  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  author,  having  proved  that  the  dorsal  fin-spine  of  the  so-called 
Ischffodus  orthorhinus  is  identical  with  an  ichthyodorulite  which 
has  been  named  Myriaeanthus  grantdaius,  inferred  that  the  larger 
ichthyodorulite  JU,  paradoxus  belonged  to  the  same  fish  as  the 
larger  dentition  named  Frognatliodus  Ouentheri  by  Egerton. 
This  question  has  been  settled  by  the  discovery  by  Mr.  S.  Curtis,  in 
the  Lower  Lias  of  Black  Yen,  of  a  dorsal  fin-spine  in  direct 
connection  with  a  mass  of  decayed  cartilage,  dermal  plates,  and  teeth. 
On  the  specimen  the  following  parts  are  recognised  : — the  left  and 
left  palatine  dental  plates,  right  mitndibular  dental  plate,  cartilage 
of  the  pectoral  arch,  prsesymphysial  tooth,  rostal  cartilage,  frontal 
spine  or  tentaculum,  and  vomerine  dental  plate,  dermal  plates,  and 
the  dorsal  fin-spine.  The  new  fossil  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
Myriaeanihus  is  a  Chimsdroid,  closely  similar  to  the  Upper  Jurassic 
Ckinusropsis,  with  (i)  a  median  chisel-shaped  tooth  in  front  of  the 
lower  jaw,  (ii)  a  few  tuberculated  dermal  plates  on  the  head,  and 
(iii)  a  tuberculated  dorsal  fin-spine.  In  these  respects  it  differs 
from  all  other  known  Chimsroids — even  from  the  comparatively 
primitive  types  which  have  been  discovered  during  recent  years  in 
the  Japanese  seas.  The  Myriacanthidad,  in  fact,  have  still  no 
nearer  ally  than  CaUorhynehus,  with  which  Egerton  originally 
compared  his  so-called  Ischyodus  orthorhinus. 
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2.  "The  Books  of  the  Gataraots  of  the  Biver  Madeira  and  tha 
adjoining  portions  of  the  Beni  and  Hamore."  By  John  Williaak 
Evans,  D.So.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S. 

The  orystalline  rooks  of  the  oataraots  of  the  Biver  Madeira  and 
the  lower  waters  of  its  tributaries  are  part  of  a  ridge  with  a  north- 
westerly and  south-easterly  strike,  similar  to  that  of  the  Andes,  in 
the  same  latitudes.  The  strike  is  especially  prevalent  in  Equatorial 
regions.  With  the  exception  of  comparatively  recent  alluvial 
deposits  and  a  few  pebbles  of  chert,  pronounced  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde 
to  be  of  marine  origin  but  uncertain  date,  only  crystalline  rooks  are 
met  with  in  the  falls.  They  all  appear  to  be  igneous,  and  are  mostly 
massive  in  character,  though  some  dyke-rocks  occur.  In  places 
they  are  typical  gneisses,  and  they  are  often  banded,  but  in  some 
oases  they  show  no  sign  of  foliation.  The  prevailing  type  is  acid, 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  alkalies,  especially  soda ;  but  some 
of  the  rocks  are  distinctly  basic  in  character.  Analyses  of  several  of 
these  rooks,  made  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Blake,  are  tabulated ;  and  in  one  case 
the  chemical  analysis  is  compared  with  one  made  from  the  proportion 
of  minerals  washed  out  from  the  thin  sections.  Accounts  of  the 
megasoopio  and  microscopic  characters  of  all  the  rocks  encount^^d 
are  given.  The  more  acid  rocks  are  usually  fine  in  grain,  and  are 
often  granulitic  in  structure.  In  most  oases  the  quartz  seems  to 
have  crystallized  out  before  the  felspar.  The  occurrence  of  andalusite 
of  ohiastolitic  type  and  of  sillimanite  as  inclusions  in  a  felspar  ia 
referred  to,  as  well  as  the  presence  in  one  rock  of  an  unusual  type 
of  allanite.  An  altered  basalt  is  described,  which  contains  minute 
concentric  structures  allied  to  those  of  a  pyromeride.  Above  and 
below  the  regions  of  the  cataracts  is  a  wide  expanse  of  country 
oovered  with  alluvium,  either  of  recent  or  later  Tertiary  date. 

3.  *'  The  Doncaster  Earthquake  of  April  2drd,  1905."     By  Charlea 
Davison,  ScD.,  F.G.S. 

The  Doncaster  earthquake  of  1905  was  a  twin,  with  its  principal 
epicentre  half  a  mile  north  of  Bawtry,  and  the  other  about  four  miles 
east  of  Crowle  and  close  to  the  centre  of  the  disturbed  area  of  th& 
Hessle  earthquake  of  April  13th,  1902.  The  distanoe  between  the 
two  epicentres  is  about  17  miles.  The  disturbed  area  contains 
about  17,000  square  miles,  including  the  whole  of  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Stafford,  Leicester,  and  Butland,  the 
greater  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  portions  of  Lancashire,  Oheshire, 
Shropshire,  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Northamptonshire,. 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk.  The  originating  fault  runs  from  about 
S.  dS""  N.  to  W.  38^  S.,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  vertical  within  the 
south -western  focus  and  inclined  to  the  south-east  in  the  north- 
eastern focus.  The  first  and  stronger  movement  took  plaoe  within 
the  south-western  focus.  A  twin  earthquake  is  probably  due  to 
the  differential  growth  of  a  crust-fold  along  a  fault  which  interaeota 
it  transversely,  the  first  movement  as  a  rule  being  one  of  roliatiooi 
of  the  middle  limb,  accompanied  by  an  almost  simultaneous  slip  of 
the  two  arches,  and  followed  soon  afterwards  by  a  shift  of  th» 
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middle  limb.  The  movemenU  in  whtob  the  Donoaater  earthquake 
originated  presented  a  alight  variation  in  this  order.  They  conaisted 
of  snooeaaive  but  oontinuoas  diaplaoementa,  first  of  the  aouth- western 
arch,  then  of  the  middle  limb,  and  finally  of  the  north-eastern  aroh. 


IL— Deoember  6th,  1905.--J.  E.  Marr,  Sc.D.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair.     The  following  oommunicationa  were  read  : — 

1.  "The  Physical  History  of  the  Great  Pleistocene  Lake  of 
Portugal."     By  Professor  Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  formations  bordering  the  lower  banks  of  the  Tagus  near 
Lisbon  are  arranged  by  the  author  in  the  following  order  of 
succession : — 

6.  Ebcent  and  Qvatebxaby.    Alluvia  of  the  Tagus. 

5.  JUcusniiN..  [  f"""^  ^?  ^'"r^«  (Lacustre  Buperior). 

( oanos  and  grayel. 
4.  PosT-PuocKNB  and  j  Not  represented,  unless  bj  some  land- 

Pliocxnb.  \     glacial  beds  due  to  eleyation. 

3.  MiocBNx.  <^mada  Beds.'    Calcareous  nuurls  and  lime- 

stones,  with  marine  fossils. 
2.  EocsKx(F).  Unfossiliferous   sands   and   gravels  (Lacustre 

inferior). 
1.   Upper  Crbtacbous.  Hippurite  Limestone. 

A  description  is  given  of  the  Lacustre  superior;  the  Almada 
Beds  are  considered  to  be  Miocene,  and  as  the  Pliocene  is  not 
represented,  except  possibly  by  certain  glacial  deposits,  the  author 
considers  that  that  period  was  one  of  great  uplift,  when  the 
suboceanic  gorge,  an  extension  of  the  present  course  of  the  River 
Tagus,  was  excavated.  The  margin  of  the  lake  was  probably 
formed  by  the  granite  of  Das  Yargans  and  Cunheira.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  general  level  of  the  lake-bed  was  nearly  that  of 
the  outer  sea,  and  that  the  sea-waters  gained  occasional  access  to  the 
lake  during  the  earlier  stage  of  its  formation.  The  lake  was 
eventually  drained  by  the  channel  cut  by  the  Tagus  at  the  harbour 
of  Lisbon,  upon  the  elevation  of  the  land  to  about  its  present  level. 

2.  '<The  Geological  Structure  of  the  Sgiirr  of  Eigg.'*  By  Alfred 
Barker,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  pitchstone  which  forms  the  Sgurr  of  Eigg  is  a  massive  sheet, 
some  400  feet  thick,  reposing  with  discordance  upon  the  succession 
of  alternating  basalts  and  dolerites  which  make  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  island.  The  lower  surface  of  the  pitchstone  is  irregularly 
nndnlating,  and  in  two  places  fragmental  accumulations  are  seen 
immediately  beneath  it.  The  generally  received  interpretation 
regards  the  pitchstone  as  a  lava-flow,  or  series  of  flows,  occupying 
an  old  river- veJley  excavated  in  thebasaltr,  and  the  fragmental 
deposits  have  been  regarded  as  river-gravels  of  the  pitchstone  age. 
This  ia  the  view  put  forward  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie. 

After  a  detailed  survey  of  the  ground,  the  author  finds  it 
in^poasible  to  accept  this  view,  and  he  gives  reasons  for  considering 
the  pitchstone  to  be  intrusive.  The  form  of  its  base,  as  mapped 
^ai»  does  not  seem  to  be  reconcilable  with  that  of  a  river*vialeyt 
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and  its  oharaoter  is  that  of  an  intrasive  junction  rather  than  an 
erosion  surface.  The  fragmental  deposits  are  believed  to  be  of 
Yolcanio  origin  and  of  the  basalt  age.  The  one  exposed  at  the 
seaward  termination  of  the  ridge  is  a  volcanio  agglomerate,  probably 
filling  a  small  vent  The  other,  seen  at  the  southerly  base  of  the 
Sgiirr,  is  a  bedded  agglomerate,  partly  rearranged  by  water  action. 
The  Torridonian  and  Oolitic  sandstone  blocks  whicn  are  abundant 
in  it  are  held  to  have  been  brought  up  from  below,  and  fossil  wood 
of  Oolitic  age  has  been  brought  up  in  the  same  manner.  The 
absence  of  fragments  of  the  sill-dolerites  (themselves  younger  than 
the  lavas,  bat  cut  off  by  the  pitchstone)  in  both  accumulations 
seems  to  assign  them  unequivocally  to  the  age  of  the  basalt,  and 
their  conjunction  with  the  pitchstone  must  then  be  considered 
accidental. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  bring  the  rock  of  the  Sgiirr  of  Eigg 
into  relation  with  the  other  British  Tertiary  pitchstones,  which  are 
all  intrusive.  Thus  also  is  avoided  the  difficulty  of  assuming  a 
great  erosion  in  inter- volcanic  times,  a  hypothesis  for  which  the 
supposed  river- valley  was  the  sole  evidence. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Evans,  in  showing  a  new  method  of  determining  the 
optic  axial  angle  of  a  biaxial  mineral,  by  rotating  it  in  parallel 
polarized  light,  on  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axial  plane 
and  to  the  axis  of  the  microscope,  said  that  the  position  in  which  the 
relative  retardation  was  zero  corresponded  to  the  optic  axes,  and  the 
angle  between  these  positions  was  the  optic  axial  angle  in  air  or  in 
the  medium  in  which  the  mineral  was  immersed.  To  determine 
when  the  relative  retardation  is  nil  the  nicols  are  placed  at  angles 
of  45^  with  the  axis  of  rotation ;  the  double  wedge  described  in  the 
Mineralogieal  Magazine  for  May  last  (vol.  xiv,  p.  29)  is  then 
inserted,  and  the  position  noted  when  the  bands  on  the  two  halves 
of  the  wedge  are  in  exact  continuation  of  one  another. 

This  method  is  applicable  to  sections  of  minerals  in  rock*slides 
which  are  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axial  plane ;  for  the 
observation  can  be  made  with  a  low  power,  which  admits  of  the 
slfde  being  freely  rotated  in  a  stage  goniometer.  With  the  higher 
powers  which  are  necessary  for  microscopic  observations  in 
convergent  light,  a  rock-slide  could  only  be  rotated  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Bather  exhibited  fossils  from  various  localities  in  New 
Zealand,  hitherto  known  as  "  the  Mount  Torlesse  Annelid,"  described 
in  the  Gkolooioal  Magazinb  (December,  1905,  p.  532).  Adds 
further  information  thereon ;  for  which  see  his  letter,  p.  46  below. 


III. — MlNBBALOGIOAL  SOOIKTY  OF  LOMDON. 

November  14th,  1905;  Professor  H.  A.  Miers,  F.R.S.,  President, 
in  the  chair.  —  The  Determination  of  the  Angle  between  the 
Optic  Axes  of  a  Crystal  in  Parallel  Polarised  Light,  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  Evans.  The  crystal  plate  is  rotated  on  the  optic  normal 
as  axis,  and  the  positions  are  determined  in  which  the  relative 
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retardation  is  nil.  This  may  be  observed  by  using  a  gypsum  plate 
or  the  double  quartz  wedge  devised  by  the  author.  In  the  latter 
ease  the  positions  in  question  are  marked  by  the  ooinoidenoe  of  the 
bands  in  the  two  halves  of  the  wedge.  This  gives  a  very  exact 
reading  if  strictly  parallel  light  be  employed. — Mineralogical  Notes 
(Diopside  and  Albite),  by  Professor  W.  J.  Lewis.  A  large  tabular 
oiystal  of  white  diopside,  a  brown  diopside  of  unusual  habit,  and 
a  Carlsbad  twin  of  albite  were  described. — Note  on  the  Crystallisa- 
tion of  Drops,  especially  of  Potash-alum,  by  Mr.  J.  Chevalier.  The 
President  described  observations  made  by  Mr.  Chevalier  on  the 
crystallisation  of  drops  of  solution  of  potash-alum.  These  generally 
yield  in  succession  (a)  birefringent  spherulites,  (6)  octahedra,  and 
{e)  a  fine  rectangular  network,  (a)  is  probably  a  less  hydrated 
alam,  and  it  becomes  isotropic  on  exposure  to  moist  air  by 
conversion  into  (5).  (c)  is  ordinary  alum  which  is  in  a  state  of 
strain,  owing  to  its  rapid  crystallisation,  and  becomes  white  and 
opaque  after  a  time  owing  to  the  development  of  cracks.  Drops 
observed  upon  a  slide  under  the  microscope  behave  differently 
according  as  they  are  in  the  metastable  or  labile  condition.  A  meta-. 
stable  drop  inoculated  with  (a)  or  (5)  or  (c)  deposits  octahedra. 
A  labile  drop  inoculated  with  (a)  deposits  spherulites,  but  inoculated 
with  (ft)  or  {e)  deposits  the  rectangular  network.  When  a  metastable 
drop  containing  either  octahedra  or  spherulites,  or  both,  passes  into 
the  labile  condition  (by  cooling  or  by  evaporation)  they  may  continue 
to  grow  unchanged.  If,  however,  a  fragment  or  germ  of  octahedral 
alom  be  introduced  into  a  labile  di'op,  the  network  (e)  is  immediately 
produced.  An  alum  crystal  growing  in  a  labile  solution  is 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  metastable  liquid  which  prevents  it  from 
starting  the  network  (c)  characteristic  of  a  labile  drop.  Experiments 
were  made  upon  the  action  of  various  mineral  substances  in  inducing^ 
crystallisation  in  metastable  and  labile  drops.  Among  these  the 
holosymmetrio  cubic  crystals,  and  especially  galena,  exercise 
a  remarkable  effect  in  producing  the  network  (c)  in  labile  drops. — 
Note  on  the  Formation  of  Gypsum  Crystals  in  a  disused  Well  at 
Chemical  Works,  by  C.  J.  Woodward.  Qroups  of  gypsum  crystals 
were  exhibited  which  were  found  thirty  years  ago  studding  the  walls 
of  an  old  well  at  Messrs.  Chance's  Chemical  Works  at  Oldbury. — 
Notes  on  Minerals  recently  found  in  the  Binnenthal,  by  Mr.  B.  H. 
Solly.  The  minerals  described  were:  (I)  Ilmenite,  in  brilliant 
crystals,  displaying  marked  hemihedrism  and  showing  five  new 
forms.  It  is  associated  with  quartz,  adularia,  magnetite,  and  mica, 
on  mica-schist.  (2)  Seligmannite ;  an  exceptionally  large  and  well- 
developed  crystal  in  dolomite.  Unlike  any  previously  described,  it 
IS  untwinned;  altogether  45  forms  were  observed,  of  which  21 
are  new.  (3)  Marrite;  two  more  crystals  of  this  rare  mineral 
were  foand,  one  tabular  and  the  other  sharply  pointed  in  habit. 

(4)  Fronstite;  a  minute  crystal  deposited  on  a  crystal  of  rathite. 

(5)  Trechmannite;  a  crystal  of  this  rare  mineral  display ingasymmetrio 
hemihedrism,  deposited  on  a  crystal  of  binnite.  (6)  Hyalophane, 
in  crystals  of  an  unusual  green  colour. 
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coI^I^ES^Ol^^DH3sros- 


THE  AGE  OF  *THE  MOUNT  TOELESSE  ANNELID/ 

Sib, — In  my  paper  on  these  fossils  (Ohol.  Mao.,  Deo.  V,  Vol.  II, 
^p.  532-541 ;  December,  1905)  it  was  said  that  the  beds  oontaining 
them  were  ''usnally  regarded  as  the  uppermost  division  of  the 
Maitai  Series  " ;  but  the  stratigraphical  position  of  that  series  was 
-treated  as  an  open  question,  though  ''probably  not  below  Upper 
C!arboniferous  and  not  above  Trias."  The  paper  was  unfortunately 
written  without  reference  to  a  valuable  series  of  articles  by  Professor 
James  Park,  of  Otago  University,  contained  in  the  TranBociiwM  of 
the  New  Zealand  Inatitutef  vol.  zzzvi.  From  these  papers  it  appears 
that  "  a  good  deal  of  doubt  must  attaoh  to  the  determinations  "  of  the 
fossils  found  by  Mr.  M'Eay  in  the  Maitai  Limestone ;  the  fossils 
collected  by  Professor  Park  in  the  same  bed  are  identified  by  him 
as  **  Spiriferina  (two  sp.),  Athyris,  RhynchoneUay  Fleurotomaria^ 
Inoeeramtts,  Pentaerinua  [presumably  IsocrinuB]^  and  corals  (three 
iip.).''  These,  as  well  as  other  fossils  in  corresponding  beds,  indicate 
that  the  limestone  in  question,  so  far  from  being  Lower  Carboniferous, 
is  really  Upper  Triassic.  On  this  ground  alone  the  conformably 
succeeding  shales,  etc.,  would  probably  be  of  Jurassic  age.  Further, 
the  **  shell  like  Inoeeramus  "  alluded  to  on  pp.  535,  536  of  my  paper, 
is  regarded  by  Professor  Park  as  Inoeeramus  itself,  and  as  indubitable 
proof  of  Mesozoic  age.  The  Maitai  shales,  eta,  of  the  Nelson  district 
are  correlated  by  Professor  Park  with  the  Mataura  formation  of 
Otago,  and  since  the  name  'Maitai'  has  become  so  ineradicably 
associated  with  the  idea  of  Carboniferous  age,  he  adopts  Button's 
'  Mataura  Series '  with  its  familiar  Jurassic  connotation.  He  further 
adopts  Button's  '  Hokonui  System '  to  include  the  Mataura  Series 
and  the  conformably  underlying  Shaw's  Bay  Series  of  Triassic  (and 
?  Permian)  age. 

The  Mount  Torlesse  Annelid  beds  are  mentioned  by  Professor 
Park  on  p.  392,  only  to  say  that  "  in  the  absence  of  shell  beds  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  position  of  the  plant  and  annelid  beds  in  relation 
to  known  horizons  elsewhere  ....  the  strata  at  Mount 
Torlesse  do  not  afford  the  data  necessary  for  their  subdivision  into 
groups  and  series  of  beds."  It  seems,  however,  to  result  from 
Professor  Park's  work  that  the  horizon  of  Torleasia  Maehayi  H,nd 
Dentaltum  Huttoni  is  "not  below  Trias  and  not  above  Jurassic." 
Perhaps  it  would  be  permissible  to  say  "  probably  Lias " ;  and 
here  one  recalls  that  the  Yakutat  slates  with  Terebdlina  are  also 
probably  Lias. 

To  Professor  Park  and  to  readers  of  the  Geologioal  Maoazikb 
an  apology  seems  necessary  for  the  omission  of  the  preceding 
remarks  from  my  original  paper.  Their  omission  was  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  the  volume  containing  Professor  Park's  articles, 
though  issued  in  August,  1904,  has  not  yet  been  received  either  by 
ike  British  Museum   (Natural  History),  "to  whom  this  volume  is 
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presented  by  the  Oovernors  of  the  New  Zealand  Inetitnte,"  or  by  the 
Science  Library  of  the  Education  Department,  which  has  been 
attempting  to  procare  it  through  the  usual  agents.  My  attention 
was  drawn  to  it  by  Dr.  Wilckens*  excellent  abstracts  in  Nefus 
JakrhnckfuT  Mneralogie,  1905,  II,  which  reached  England  after  my 
paper  had  gone  to  press.  It  is  intelligible  that  Professor  Park 
should  send  his  fossils  to  Freiburg  for  determination ;  but  it  is  hard 
that  British  palsdontologists,  who  at  least  try  to  do  their  best,  should 
have  to  learn  of  the  admirable  work  of  their  New  Zealand  brethren 
from  a  German  publication.  F.  A.  Batheb. 

Deeemher  5th,  1905. 


THE   SEPARATE   EXISTENCE   OF    GEOLOGY   AS   A   SCIENCE. 

Sib, — I  observe  in  the  Anniversary  Address  of  the  President  of 
the  Geological  Society  (John  Edward  Marr),  17th  February,  1905, 
p.  zi,  the  following  paragraph  : — **  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  these 
cirenmstanoes  there  appears  to  be  a  feeling  among  some  that  geology 
as  a  separate  science  will  become  extinct"  I  have  met  with 
statements  somewhat  akin  to  this  which  have  drawn  my 
attention  to  the  subject.  Geology  is  the  history  of  the  earth, 
and  therefore  includes  all  other  sciences  and  all  natural  knowledge 
(except  the  abstract  sciences).  Therefore,  if  geology  as  a  science 
is  to  become  extinct  it  can  only  be  as  regards  the  name  (unless, 
indeed,  it  is  meant  that  the  human  race  is  to  beoome  extinct), 
for  as  long  as  a  reasoning  being  exists  on  the  earth  there  must  be 
fiome  kind  of  a  history  of  the  earth.  Astronomy,  biology, 
mineralogy,  etc.,  are  merely  branches  of  this  science. 

I  would  remark  also  on  a  statement  in  the  Address  of  H.  A.  Miers  to 
the  Geological  Section  of  the  British  Association  in  South  Africa, 
wherein  he  says  he  has  no  claim  to  be  called  a  geologist.  If  a  man 
who  has  a  profound  knowledge  of  some  departments  of  geology,  and, 
it  may  be  presumed,  a  good  general  knowledge  of  geology  likewise, 
is  not  to  be  called  a  geologist,  then  who  is  ? 

B.  J.  Leohmebb  Guppy. 

Port  op  Spain,  Tbikidao. 


MESSRS.  HATCH  &  CORSTOEPHINE'S  "GEOLOGY  OF  S.  AFRICA." 

Sib, — It  may  prevent  some  confusion  subsequently,  to  point  out 
that  in  Hatch  &  Oorstorphine's  recently-issued  work  on  "The 
Geology  of  South  Africa"  there  is  an  error  in  the  naming  of  one 
of  the  fossils  from  the  Umtamvuna  Series  (Pondoland)  depicted 
in  ^g.  71  on  p.  259.  Fig.  716  should  have  been  described  as 
Ammoniiea  gardeni,  and  not  Ammonitea  aoutoni,  the  figure  having 
evidently  been  copied  from  one  of  Biuly's  original  figures  of  that 
species  (Quart.  Joam.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xi,  1855,  pi.  xi,  fig.  3a). 

BunsH  MuBxuic  (Natubal  Histoby).  G.  0.  Cbiok. 
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48         Obituary — Professor  Detvalque — Professor  OustakL 


PROFESSOR    GILLES-JOSEPH-GUSTAVE    DEWALQUEr 
Fob.  Memb.  Obol.  Soc.  Lomd. 

BOBN   DSCBMBBB  2,    1826.  DiBD  NoYBMBBU   3,    1905. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  in  his  79th  year,  of  our  valaed 
friend  and  frequent  oorrespondent  of  many  years  past,  Monsieur 
QnstaTe  Dewalque,  Professor  Emeritus  of  tibe  Uniyersity  of  Li^ge, 
founder  and  Honorary  Secretary-General  of  the  Sooiet6  Geologique 
de  Belgique,  Memhre  de  rAoad^mie  Royal  de  Belgique,  and  of 
many  other  Learned  Societies  in  Belgium,  Moscow,  Vienna, 
Luxembourg,  etc.,  etc.,  Commandeur  de  TOrdre  de  Leopold,  and 
Officier  de  TOrdre  des  Sts.  Maurice  et  Lazare.  He  was  bom  at 
Stavelot  2nd  December,  1826,  and  died  at  Liege  3rd  November, 
1905. 

Professor  Dewalque  contributed  Tarious  papers  to  this  Magazine 
in  1875,  1878, 1895,  and  1899,  and  has  always  taken  a  very  lively 
interest  in  English  and  Belgian  geology.  He  was  elected  a  Foreign 
Correspondent  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1871,  and 
a  Foreign  Member  in  1880.  We  hope  to  give  a  full  account  of  his 
scientific  work  later  on. 


PROFESSOR   EMILE   OUSTALET, 

MustuM  d'Histoibe  Natubelle,  Pabis. 

Bo&x  AvousT  24,  1844.  Died  October  23,  1905. 

MoNSiEUB  Emile  Oustalet,  who  had  succeeded  Professor 
Dr.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  as  Professor  of  Mammalogy  and 
Ornithology  at  the  Paris  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  passed  away 
on  October  2drd,  aged  61.  Bom  at  Mohtb61iard,  24:th  August, 
1844,  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Museum  for  32  years. 
Professor  Oustalet  is  chiefly  known  as  an  ornithologist,  but  has 
done  also  some  good  work  on  fossil  insects.  A  list  of  his  publica- 
tions on  the  latter  subject  is  here  appended  : — 

''  Becherchfis  sur  les  loBectes  foseiles  des  Terrains  tertiaires  de  la  France  "  :  Part  I, 
'Insectes  fossiles  de  TAuvergne,*  pp.  178,  6  plates;  Part  II,  'Inseotes 
fossiles  d*Aix  en  Proyenoe,' pp.  347,  6  plates.  (Annales  des  Sc.  G^l.,  etc., 
vol.  ii.  No.  3,  and  vol.  v.  No.  2.  1870-4.) 
*^  Snr  les  Insectes  fossiles."  Paris.  (Soc.  Philom.  Bull.,  viii,  1872,  pp.  59-64.) 
^'  Snr  quelqnes  espdoes  fossiles  de  I'ordre  des  Thyanoptdres.*'  Paris.  (Soc.  Philom. 
Bull.,  X,  1878,  pp.  20-27.) 


Ebbata.  —  In  Messrs.  Dakyns  &  Greenly's  article,  December 
Number,  1905,  p.  542,  line  21,  for  "  overlie  the  feilspar  of  Moel 
Meiroh,"  read  **  overlie  the  felstone"  etc. — In  Dr.  Andrews'  article, 
1st  paragraph,  p.  562,  for  P.  minus  read  P,  minor. 
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OiaiO-XISr.A.X*     .A.I^TIOXiES• 


L — Mastodon  in  the  Plsistooine  of  South  Afbioa. 
By  Professor  Dr.  Richakd  Beck,  Freiberg. 

LAST  Sammer,  when  I  travelled  in  South  Afrioa  with  the  British 
Association,  I  examined  the  diamantiferoas  gravels  on  the  Vaal 
Eiver  near  Eimberley.  During  this  visit  Mr.  Erumbelt,  apothecary 
in  Barklj  West,  had  the  kindness  to  give  me  three  fossil  teeth 
which  he  had  found  in  the  local  gravels.  Nos.  1  and  2  were 
obtained  from  j;he  so-called  breakwater  workings  of  the  river-side, 
while  No.  3  was  found  in  the  Waldeck  Plant  in  the  higher  terrace 
of  gravels  at  an  elevation  of  60  to  80  feet.  The  state  of  preservation 
of  all  these  teeth  is  that  of  real  fossil  remains. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Boulenger  was  kind  enough  to  compare  the  teeth 
numbered  1  and  2  with  recent  specimens  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  communicated  to  me  his  determinations  as  follows : — 

No.  1  is  a  molar  of  Equm,  perhaps  of  a  Zebroid  species,  as 
inferred  from  the  locality. 

No.  2  is  a  lower  canine  of  a  young  Hippopotamus, 

Tooth  No.  3  is  of  much  more  interest,  for,  according  to  an 
examination  kindly  made  by  my  friend  Dr.  Johannes  Felix, 
Professor  of  PalsBontology  in  Leipzic,  it  is  a  fragmentary  molar 
of  Mastodon  (subdivision  BxaiohpTiodon).  A  determination  of  the 
species  is  impossible  because  the  fragment  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
plete ;  but,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  photograph  of  the  fossil 
(Fig.  1),  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  generic  relationship. 

DXCADB  Y. — VOL.  m.— HO.  H.  4 
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60      Trof.  J.  W.  Qregoi^ — FobM  Corah  from  Egypt ^  etc. 

The  existence  of  Mcatodon  in  South  Africa,  hitherto  unknown, 
is  of  great  importance  for  geology  and  biology.  According  to  the 
latest  memoir  on  the  subject,^  the  younger  Tertiary  beds  of  Egypt, 


Portion  of  unworn  tooth  of  a  Mastodon  (subdivision  Bunolophodon)  from  the 
PleiBtooene,  Waldeck  Plant,  higher  terrace  of  gravels  (60  to  80  feet)  above 
the  Yaal  River,  near  Kimberley,  South  Africa. 

Tunis,  and  Algeria  have  afforded  the  only  African  MaUodonB, 
Now  we  are  able  to  record  this  extinct  Proboscidian  from  the 
Pleistocene  of  the  far  south  of  the  Continent. 


n. — On  a  Collection  op  Fossil  Cobals  fbom  Eastebn  Egypt, 

Abu  Roash,  and  Sinai. 

By  J.  W.  Greoory,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 

Professor  of  Geology,  Glasgow  University. 

(PLATES  VI  AND  VII.*) 

THE  corals  described  in  this  report  were  collected  by  members 
of  the  Egyptian  Geological  Survey,  and  were  sent  to  London 
in  September,  1899.  I  then  examined  most  of  the  specimens,  and 
submitted  a  preliminary  report  to  the  effect  that  they  belong  to 
three  horizons: — 

^  Dep^ret,  *'  D^couverte  du  Mastodon  angtutidens  dans  T^tage   cart^nnien    da 
Kab^ie":   Bull.  Soc.  G4ol.  Prance,  vol.  xxv  (1897),  pp.  618-621  and  plate. 
^  Plate  VII  will  appear  with  the  second  part  of  paper  in  the  March  dumber. 
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Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory — FomU  Corah  firom  Egypt,  etc.      61 

(1)  The  Cretaceous  limeBtones  of  Abu  Boash. 

(2)  A  series  of  Pleistocene  reefs  on  both  shotes  of  the  Oulf  of 

Suez,  of  which  the  corals  have  solely  Red  Sea  affinities, 
and  show  no  greater  traoe  of  the  influence  of  intermixture 
with  the  Mediterranean  fauna  than  is  shown  by  the  living 
corals  of  the  Red  Sea. 

(3)  A  series  of  older  corals,  which  show  some  points  of  re- 

semblance to  the  existing  Red  Sea  coral  fauna,  but  are 
decidedly  of  pre-Pleistocene  age  ;  but  as  the  sections  of 
some  of  these  corals  were  not  ready  when  my  preliminary 
report  was  closed,  I  could  not  express  a  final  conclusion  as 
to  whether  they  were  of  Miocene  or  Pliocene  age. 

The  completion  of  this  report  was  sadly  delayed,  owing  to  the 
beavy  pressure  of  work  in  Australia;  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Captain  Lyons,  the  Director  of  the  Egyptian  Survey,  for  the 
consideration  with  which  he  has  allowed  me  to  retain  the  material 
for  so  long. 

The  full  examination  of  the  material,  with  the  aid  of  sections, 
confirms  the  opinion  formed  from  my  preliminary  inspection. 
The  bulk  of  the  material  is  of  Pleistocene,  and  apparently  late 
Pleistocene  age.  This  conclusion  is  in  agreement  with  Mr.  R.  B. 
Newton's  long  list  of  fossil  moUuscii  from  the  same  localities. 
The  specimens  from  Jebel  Mellaha,  and  most  of  those  from  Abu 
Sha'ar,  are  Miocene ;  but  one  specimen  reported  as  from  Abu  Sha'ar 
appears  indistinguishable  from  a  living  variety  of  a  Bed  Sea  species 
— jieanthaBtraa  hirsuia,  var.  megaloBtoma^  Elunz.  This  specimen 
was  the  first  from  Abu  Sha'ar  which  I  had  examined,  and  thus 
I  was  first  led  to  the  view  that  the  limestones  of  that  locality  were 
Pleistocene.  But  when  sections  of  the  other  specimens  from  that 
locality  were  available,  they  all  proved  to  be  of  Miocene  age. 
Either  this  one  species  has  an  abnormally  long  life  or  there  is  some 
error  in  the  localization  of  the  specimen. 

The  Miocene  coral  fauna  resembles  that  of  the  Miocene  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  of  Sind,  and  it  lacks  several  of  the  commonest  of 
the  modern  genera  of  Red  Sea  corals,  e.g.  Madrepora  and  Stylophora. 

The  geology  of  the  area  is  described  in  Messrs.  Hume  & 
Barron's  valuable  memoir,  "Topography  and  Oeology  of  the  Eastern 
Desert  of  Egypt "  (Cairo,  1902). 

A  previous  collection  was  described  in  the  Qeol.  Mag.,  Deo.  lY, 
Vol.  V,  1898,  pp.  241-251,  Pis.  Vm  and  IX. 

I.  CRBTACEOirS. 

Smilotroohus  (?)  sp. 

There  is  one  specimen  (No.  3795)  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Abu  Roash  village,  which  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  this  genus, 
but  I  cannot  recognize  the  septal  structure,  as  the  specimen  has 
been  so  greatly  altered ;  the  chances  that  a  thin  slioe  would  show 
the  internal  characters  do  not  seem  to  me  to  justify  the  injury  that 
would  be  caused  to  the  specimen.  It  is  figured  (PL  VI,  Fig.  1)  in 
Che  hope  of  the  discovery  of  fresh  material. 
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n.   MIOCENE. 

FAVIA,  Oken,  1816. 

Favia  humh,  n.sp.     (PI.  VI,  Fig.  2.) 

Diagnosis. — Oorallum  massive ;  sarfaoe  subplane.  Oompact  and 
dense  in  texture,  with  the  exotheoa  well  developed  in  horizontal, 
platform-like  layers. 

Corallites  mostly  elliptioal  and  deformed ;  rarely  ciroular.  Their 
diameter  is  small.  Corallites  crowded,  but  the  oalicular  edges  are 
separated  by  well-marked  furrows,  1-1^  mm.  aoross. 

Septa,  3  complete  cycles  ;  an  incomplete  fourth  cycle  may  be 
present    Paliform  lobes  indistinct. 

Calicos  shallow. 

Dimensions. — The  fragment  of  oorallum  measures : — 

Length 80mni. 

Width 66  „ 

Thicknees  46  „ 

Corallites : — 

Diameter  3  or  4  mm.  wide,  by  4}  mm.  long. 

Calicinal  centres : — 

Distance  6-6mm. 

Distribution.  —  Miocene.  From  Beef  No.  2,  plateau  between 
Camps  27  and  28,  Wadi  Belih,  Abu  Sha'ar.  Collected  by  Mr.  T. 
Barron,  H  1780. 

Figures. — PL  VI,  Fig.  2,  part  of  the  surface  of  the  oorallum, 
by  H  diameter. 

Affinities. — ^This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  those  that 
most  nearly  resemble  it,  by  the  small  size  of  the  corallites.  Its 
nearest  ally  seems  to  me  to  be  F.  savignyi,  Ed.  &  H.,^  in  which 
the  calicos  are  12-15  mm.  wide  and  4r-5  mm.  deep. 

Favia  coroUaris  (Beuss) '  has  corallites  from  7  to  8*5  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  they  are  more  constantly  circular  in  form. 

OEBICELLA,  Dana,  1848. 
1.   Obbioella  msllahioa,'  n.sp.     (PI.  YI,  Figs.  3  and  4.) 

Diagnosis. — Corallum  large,  massive,  with  subplane  upper  surface, 
which  is  ornamented  by  the  slightly  raised  calicinal  borders;  by 
the  long  and  often  confluent  costae,  between  which  are  occasional 
large  granules. 

Corallites  long,  circular,  or  elliptical ;  diameter  from  4-5  mm. 
Walls  of  medium  strength,  being  about  half  a  millimetre  in  thickness. 
Calicos  very  shallow  in  well-preserved  corallites  ;  borders  low. 
Septa  3  cycles,  with  an  occasional  rudimentary  septum  of  a  fourth 
cycle  in  the  largest  corallites.     In  larger  corallites,  with  the  best 

>  Edwards  &  Haime:  Hist.  nat.  Cor.,  toI.  ii,  p.  437. 

^  Yon  Reuss,  Eor.  oet.  ung.  Mioc. :   Denk.  AJcad.  Wiaa.  Wien,  toI.  xxxi  (1872), 
p.  238,  pi.  xii,  fig.  3. 
'  After  Jebel  MeUaha,  the  locality  of  the  type-specimen. 
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developed  columella,  the  septa  of  the  first  and  second  cycles  reach 
the  oolamella.    Exotheca  coarsely  vesicular,  ahundant. 

Columella  well  developed. 

Dimensions  : — 


Type-specimen  (a  fragment 

of  a  mnch  larger  mass) 

H  1862. 

H 1856. 

Length  ... 
Width    ... 
Thickness 
Corallites  :— 

128mm. 

75   „ 

40  „ 

120    „ 
95   „ 

Diameter 
Calicinal  centres : 

...  4 mm.,  occasionally  5  „ 

4   „ 

Distance 

...     6-9  mm.,  ayerage  7  „ 

5  and  7  mm. 

I><«(n6tt/ioTi.^Miooene.  West  flank  of  Jebel  Mellaha,  H  1862 ; 
H  18o6.  Beef  No.  2,  plateau  between  Gamps  27  and  28,  Wadi 
Belih.  Abu  Sha'ar,  H  18186.    «  Beach  Plateau,"  Abu  Sba'ar,  H  1780a. 

Figures.-^^l.  VI,  Pig.  3,  part  of  the  surface  of  H  1862,  by  1^  diam. 
Fig.  4,  some  corallites  of  H  18186,  by  2  diam. 

Affinities, — ^This  species  is  a  typical  Orbicdla  with  corallites  of 
medium  size.  It  is  nearest  to  O.  defrancei  (Ed.  &  H.)  ^  from  the 
Miocene  of  Bordeaux,  Turin,  and  Asia  Minor.  But  it  differs  as  the 
corallites  are  much  smaller,  having  an  average  of  4^  mm.  in  diameter 
instead  of  6-7  mm.,  and  in  most  cases  the  corallites  have  only 
3  cycles  of  septa.  0.  defrancei  has  a  fourth  cycle,  sometimes 
incomplete  ;  but  0.  mellahiea  has  3  cycles  with  an  occasional 
corallite  with  a  rudiment  of  the  fourth.  In  0.  humphreysi,  Felix,' 
the  diameter  of  the  calicos  is  only  2*5  to  3  mm. 

It  differs  from  0.  Bchtoeinfurthi,  Felix,^  in  the  same  charactera  as 
those  whereby  it  differs  from  0.  defrancei. 

Of  the  three  Miocene  OrbiceUa  from  Sind  described  by  Duncan, 
it  is  nearest  to  0.  digitata,  Dunc.,^  which  has  smaller  calices  and 
a  smaller  columella,  and  an  average  distance  between  the  calicinal 
centres  of  only  4  mm. 

2.   Orbiojblla  BCHWiiNFUKTHi  (Fclix),  1884.     (PL  VI,  Fig.  5.) 

HeliMtraa  tehweinfurthi,  Felix,  1884,  Eor.  agypt.  Tert. :   Zeit.  dent.  geol.  Ges., 

vol,  ixxvi,  p.  449,  pi.  V,  fig.  5. 
Orbieellaaehweinfurthi.  Gregory,  1898,  Egypt.  Foss.  Madrep. :  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV, 

Vol.  V,  p.  246,  PL  IX,  Fig.  3. 

Distribution, — Miocene :  Wadi  Bamlieh  (Felix)  ;  north  side  of 
Jebel  Attaka,  near  Suez  (Gregory);  west  flank  of  Jebel  Mellaha, 
H  1862 ;  "  Beach  Plateau,"  Wadi  Belih,  H  1782  ;  "  Beach  Plateau," 
Abu  Sha'ar,  H  1818. 

>  Edwards  &  Haime:  Ann.  Sci.  nat.,  ser.  lu,  vol.  xii  (1850),  p.  106  ;  Hist.  nat. 
Cor.,  vol.  ii,  p.  466. 

*  Felix,  Stad.  tert.  und  quart.  Kor.  agypt.  und  Sinaihalbinsel :  Zeit.  dent.  geol. 
Ges.,  vol.  Ivi  (1904),  p.  171,  pi.  x,  fig.  2. 

'  Felix,  Korallen  agypt.  Tert. :  Zeit.  dent.  geol.  Ges.,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  449,  pi.  v, 
fig.  6. 

*  P.  M.  Duncan,  Mon.  Foes.  Corals  and  Alcyonaria  of  Sind :  Pal.  Ind.,  ser.  xiv 
(1880),  pp.  90-91,  pi.  xxi,  figs.  7-8. 
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Figure.— V\.  VI,  Fig.  5,  a  few  oorallites  of  H  1862,  nat.  size. 

This  species  is  a  very  olose  ally  of  0.  defrancei  (Ed.  &  H.),  from 
which  it  differs  by  the  walls  of  the  oorallites  being  thinner,  and  by 
having  some  of  the  ezothecal  dissepiments  arranged  concentrically 
like  a  second  wall,  as  shown  in  a  figure  (Geol.  Mag.,  1898,  PI.  IX, 
Fig.  3).  This  feature  is  well  shown  among  the  present  collection 
by  specimen  No.  H  1862,  of  which  the  oorallites  are  figured  on 
PI.  VI,  Fig.  5. 

3.  OsBiOELLA  DEFBANGEi  (Edwards  &  Haimo),  1850. 
(PL  VI,  Fig.  6.) 

Asirea  defrancei,  EdwardB  &  Haime^  1850 :  Ann.  Sci.  nat.,  ser.  m,  toI.  xii,  p.  106» 
Heliaatrea  defrancei,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1857 :  Hist.  nat.  Cor.,  vol.  ii,  p.  465. 
Heliaetrea  defrancei.  Yon  Eeuss,  1872,  Kor.  ost.  ung.  Mioc. :   Denk.  Akad.  Wiss. 

Wien,  Tol.  mi,  p.  239,  pi.  ix,  fig.  3 ;  pi.  x,  fig.  1. 
OrhiceUa  cf.  defrancei,  Felix,  1904,  Tort,  quart.  Kor.  agypt. :  Zeit.  dent.  geol.  Gee., 

Tol.  M,  p.  172. 

Diatrihution. — Miocene.  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Crete,  and  Asia 
Minor.  Egypt,  west  flank  of  Jebel  Mellaha,  H  18626 ;  Abu  Sha*ar, 
H  1768.     East  of  Cairo  (Felix). 

Figures, — PI.  VI,  Fig.  6,  a  few  oorallites  from  a  transverse  section, 
by  1^  diameter.  These  show  the  relation  of  the  species  to  its  ally 
O.  sehweinfurthu 

SOLENASTB^A  (Edwards  <fc  Haime),  1848. 

SOLKNASTR^A  SLLIPTIOA,   n.sp.        (PI.  VII,  Fig.   11.) 

Corallum  large,  massive ;  the  oorallites  are  long  and  oylindrioaL 
Corallites  extremely  crowded.  They  are  elliptical  in  section, 
separated  by  a  narrow  band  of  cellular  exotheca,  while  on  the 
surface  the  walls  sometimes  appear  confluent.  Calicular  edges  only 
slightly  raised. 

Septa,  three  complete  cycles,  of  which  the  primary  and  secondary 
are  subequal  in  size. 

Columella  very  imperfectly  developed ;  rudimentary  in  many 
corallites. 

Dimensiona, — The  specimen  is  a  fragment : — 

Length  110  mm. 

Width  82  „ 

ThickneM        116  „ 

Corallites : 

Diameter         2  mm.  by  1*25  „ 

Calicinal  centres  : 

Distance  2-3  „ 

Figures. — PI.  VII,  Fig.  11a,  part  of  the  surface,  by  2  diam. ; 
Fig.  116,  part  of  a  transverse  section,  by  4  diam. 

Distribution. — Miocene :  Abu  Sha'ar,  H  1818a. 

Affinities. — This  agrees  very  closely  with  S.  chaleidicum  (Forsk.) 
in  the  size  of  its  corallites,  the  subequal  size  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  septa,  and  rudimentary  development  of  the  columella. 
It  differs  by  the  elliptical  shape  of  the  corallites,  and  the  fact  that 
the  septa  are  larger  and  more  conspicuous  on  the  surface,  and  the 
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edgee  of  the  oalioes  are  less  raised.  It  is  allied  to  S.  turonensii 
(Mich.),^  from  the  Miocene  of  Turin,  but  that  has  rounded  oorallites. 
It  differs  markedly  from  8,  tenera  (Eeuss),'  its  nearest  ally  in  the 
Austrian  Miocene,  owing  to  the  much  greater  distance  between 
the  corallites  in  that  species ;  they  are  also  more  circular.  I  feel 
doubtful  whether  this  species  is  not  merely  an  elliptical  Tariety 
of  the  recent  Bed  Sea  species,  8.  chalddieum  (Forsk.),  of  which 
a  specimen  from  the  raised  reefs  of  Qosseir  is  shown  on  PL  VII, 
Fig.  12.  8,  anomdaf  Felix,'  from  east  of  Cairo  has  round  and 
crowded  calices. 

STYLINA,  Lamarck,  1816. 

Sttlina  tbtbambba,  n.sp.     (PI.  VI,  Fig.  7.) 

Gorallum  massive ;  upper  surface  subplane. 

Corallites  long  and  narrow ;  generally  round  and  oval ;  crowded. 
The  walls  on  the  surface  occur  sometimes  as  sharp  ridges,  while  in 
other  parts  they  are  separated  by  narrow  depressions.  Sections  in 
the  interior  of  the  corallum  show  that  the  corallites  are  nearly 
always  separated  by  interspaces  crossed  by  some  of  the  oostas. 

Calices  very  deep. 

Septa  irregular;  those  of  the  first  cycle  very  distinct;  one  series 
of  septa  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  other;  and  as  this 
series  often  consists  only  of  4  or  5  septa,  some  corallites  have 
a  tetrameral  aspect.  This  structure  is  less  often  noticed  in  sections 
through  the  interior  of  the  corallum.  There  are  two  complete  cycles, 
and  the  third  cycle  is  usually  incomplete. 

Columella  irregular.  Seen  from  above  it  is  conspicuous  and 
joined  to  the  4,  5,  or  6  largest  septa,  and  it  often  projects  into  the 
calice  as  if  it  were  styliform.  Sections  show  that  its  structure  is 
less  regular ;  but  a  central  styliform  columella  is  often  recognizable. 

Dimensions. — Corallum  : — 

Length  160mm, 

Width  78  „ 

Thickness        80  „ 

Corallites : 

Average  diameter        3  by  2  ,, 

Calicinal  centre : 

Ayerage  distance         3  ,, 

Distribution. — Miocene :  Plateau,  Abu  Sha'ar,  H  1818. 

Figures.— PI  VI,  Fig.  7,  part  of  the  surface  of  the  corallum, 
by  2  diam. 

Jiffinities. — ^This  species  is  one  of  those  that  serve  to  link  Stylina 
to  the  Orbicelloids,  as  it  is  in  all  respects  a  Stylina  except  that  the 
columella  shows  a  tendency  to  become  trabecular. 

1  Hichelin :  Io(m.  Zooph.,  p.  S12,  pi.  Izxr,  figs.  1-2. 

>  EzphMaHa  tenera^  Itenss:  Polyp.  Wien.  Tert.,  1847,  p.  18,  pi.  iii,  fig.  2. 
SoleHMtraa  tenera,  Eeoas,  Kor.  ost.  ung.  Mioc. :  Denk.  Akad.  Wise.  Wien,  toI.  zzzi 
(1872),  p.  242,  pl.  Tii,  fig.  6. 

s  Felix,  op.  cit. :  Zeit.  deut.  geol.  Ges.,  toI.  M  (1904),  p.  173,  pl.  x,  fig.  3. 
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The  tetrameral  arrangement  reminds  me  of  Stylina  faujasiy 
Ed.  &  H./  bat  in  that  species  the  primary  and  seoondary  septa  are 
eqnal. 

LEPTASTBiBA,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1848. 

LlPTASTRiEA  BABBONI,  n.Sp.       (PI.  YI,  Fig.  8.) 

Diagnosis. — Gorallum  large  and  massive,  with  subplane  upper 
sarfaoe ;  and  the  corallnm  is  built  up  of  long,  narrow,  cylindrical 
oorallites ;  but  on  weathered  edges,  and  in  sections,  it  appears  to  be 
made  of  successive  layers. 

Oorallites  long  and  cylindrical ;  narrow ;  2-8  mm.  in  diam.,  and 
often  oval  in  section.  On  fresh  surfaces  the  edges  of  the  oorallites 
are  slightly  raised.  The  walls,  seen  in  section,  are  thin  and 
connected  by  fine,  vesicular  exotheca.  The  oorallites  are  close 
together,  being  separated  by  a  very  narrow  band  of  exotheca,  which 
is  marked  on  the  surface  as  a  narrow  groove  around  the  calicular 
edges;  but  occasional  calices  are  so  crowded  that  the  calicular 
edges  are  in  contact. 

Septa  thin;  they  are  long  in  the  primary  cycle;  those  of  the 
secondary  cycle  may  reach  half-way  to  the  axis,  but  in  the  interior 
they  may  reach  the  enlarged  trabecular  columella.  The  third  cycle 
is  little  more  than  rudimentary.     Primary  septa  exsert. 

Oolumella  appears  as  a  small  tubercle  from  the  surface,  but 
sections  show  that  it  is  trabecular.  It  is  of  medium  size,  and  then 
joins  the  two  first  cycles  of  septa. 

Dimensions. — Oorallum : — 

Length  185  mm. 

Width  165  „ 

Thickneas        76  „ 

Oorallites : — 

Diameter         2-3  „ 

Oalicinal  centre : — 

Average  distance         3-3'6  „ 

Distribution. — Miocene :  top  of  the  Abu  Sha'ar  Plateau,  west  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  south-west  of  Jebel  Zeit,  H  1864. 

Figures.'^Tl  VI,  Fig.  8a,  part  of  surface,  by  2  diam. ;  Fig.  86, 
another  part  of  the  same  specimen,  by  2  diam. ;  Fig.  8c,  section  of 
interior  of  the  same  specimen,  by  2  diam. 

Affinities. — This  coral  is  well  preserved  and  its  features  are  very 
distinct.  The  narrow  diameter  of  its  oorallites  gives  it  a  close 
resemblance  to  Plesiastraa,  but  it  has  no  pali.  The  coral  which 
seems  to  be  its  nearest  ally  is  the  recent  Bed  Sea  coral,  Leptastr<Ba 
hottai  (Ed.  &  H.),'  which  has  a  less  conspicuous,  less  substyliform 
columella.  L.  hottai^  moreover,  may  have  a  fourth  cycle  of  septa, 
and  its  primary  and  secondary  septa  are  described  by  Elunzinger  as 
equal ;  and  its  oorallites  are  from  3  to  4  mm.  in  diameter. 

*  Edwards  &  Haime:  Hist.  nat.  Cor.,  vol.  ii,  p.  243. 

'  Edwards  &  Haime :  Hist.  nat.  Cor.,  vol.  ii,  p.  486,  pi.  d7,  fig.  1.  Klunanger : 
op.  cit.,  pt.  3,  p.  44,  pi.  V,  fig.  9. 
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ACANTHASTR£A,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1848. 

AOAKTHAST&JIA  HIBSDTA,  Ed.  &  H.,  1850,  Yar.  MXOAL08T01IA, 

KluDzinger. 

Edwards  &  Haime,  1850 :  Ann.  Sci.  nat.,  aer.  in,  toI.  zii,  p.  145 ;   1857,  Hist. 

nat.  Cor.,  vol.  ii,  p.  502,  pL  d  5,  fig.  4. 
Elunzinger,  1879 :  Korallth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt  iii,  p.  42,  pi.  t,  figs.  1-2. 

BUirihuiion.  —  Becent:  Bed  Sea  and  Indian  Ooean.  Fossil, 
Pleistooene  :  Egypt  {fide  Edwards  &  Ebiime).  Miooene:  "  Beaoh 
Plateau,"  Abu  Sha'ar,  H  1812. 

I  oan  recognize  no  specifio  distinction  between  this  coral  and  the 
recent  species,  and  it  even  appears  to  be  referable  to  one  of 
Elunzinger's  two  varieties  of  the  species. 

STYLOCCENIA,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1848. 

Styloccenia  tubxroulata,  n.sp.     (PI.  VII,  Figs.  9a,  6.) 

DiagnoM,  —  Gorallum  massive,  nodular,  contracted  below  to  a 
subpedunculate  form ;  upper  surface  convex  and  well  rounded. 

Corallites  about  2*5  mm.  in  diameter,  very  crowded,  separated  by 
thin,  well-raised  walls,  with  the  angles  raised  as  short,  blunt 
tubercles.  The  tubercles,  however,  are  low,  and  not  always 
present,  so  that  parts  of  the  surface  appear  like  Astroeomia. 
Oorallites  polygonal  to  circular.     Calice  shallow. 

Columella  conspicuous,  styliform,  sometimes  laterally  compressed. 
Septa,  3  cycles;  those  of  the  first  and  second  cycles  are  equal  and 
reach  the  columella ;  those  of  the  third  cycle  are  much  smaller. 
Dimensions. — Corallum  : — 

Length 61mm. 

Width 40  „ 

Thickness  60  ,, 

Corallites : — 

Diameter  2-3  „ 

Columella : — 

Diameter  about  •6--6  „ 

Calicinal  centres : — 

Ayerage  distance  3  „ 

Distribution.  —  Miocene:  on  plateau,  1,200  feet  above  sea-level, 
between  Camps  27  and  28 ;  Wadi  Belih ;  eastern  side  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
to  the  south  of  Jebel  Zeit     No.  H  1814. 

Figures, — PI.  VII,  Fig.  9a,  the  corallum  from  the  side,  nat  size ; 
Fig.  96,  part  of  the  surface,  by  2  diam. 

Affinities. — In  the  absence  of  recorded  species  of  Styloccenia  in 
Egypt  it  is  natural  first  to  compare  this  species  with  Astroccenia 
agyptiea,  Felix,^  which  appears  to  be  a  true  Astroccenia. 

Its  nearest  ally  appears  to  be  Styloccsnia  vicaryi,  Haime,  which  has 
been  well  described  and  figured  by  Duncan';  his  account  shows 

1  J.  Felix,  Kor.  agypt  Tert. :  Zeit.  dent.  geol.  Ges.,  vol.  xxxyi  (1884),  p.  438, 
pi.  iy,  Act.  5-6. 

3  P.  M.  Duncan:  Hon.  Foes.  Corals  and  Alcyonaria  of  Sind,  1880,  pp.  32-33, 
pi.  xiii,  figs.  4-7. 
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H  1814  a. 

H 1812. 

110mm. 

120  mm. 

50  „ 

86  „ 

76 ,: 

..    130  „ 

68      Prqf.  J.  W.  Gregorf^ — Ibsail  Corah  from  Egypt,  etc. 

that  the  Indian  oonJ  has  more  rounded  ooralliteB,  which  are  often 
separated  by  a  well-marked  farrow ;  the  furrow  is  sometimes  absent, 
and  then  the  oonJlites  become  polygonal.  The  columella  of  S.  viearyi 
is  also  rounded. 

PRIONASTILffiA,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1848. 

Pbionastrjba  ltonsi,  n.sp.      (PL  VII,  Fig.  10.) 

JHagnoM, — Oorallum  heavy,  massive,  with  apparently  subplajie 
upper  surface. 

Oalioes  apparently  shallow. 

Oorallites  large,  average  diameter  of  16  mm. ;  polygonal  and  very 
crowded. 

Septa  coarse.  An  incomplete  fourth  cycle.  Usually  the  primary 
and  secondary  cycles  are  united  to  the  columella. 

Columella  large,  but  loosely  trabecular,  and  not  very  well 
developed. 

Walls  inside  the  corallum  are  thin  and  inconspicuous. 

J9tW»«i(m«.~Corallum  (fragment  of  a  large  corallum) : — 

Len?tli 

Wicfih 

ThicknesB         

Corallites : 

Diameter  16-17  „ 

Calicinal  centre : 

Distance  16-17  „ 

Distribution. — Miocene :  plateau,  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  between 
Camps  No.  27  and  28;  Wadi  Belih,  H  1814:a;  plateau  of  Abu* 
Sha'ar,  H  1812. 

Figureg.—Fh  VII,  Fig.  lOa,  part  of  worn  surface  of  the  corallum 
(of  H  1814a)  showing  the  rudimentary  open  columella,  nat.  size; 
Fig.  106,  part  of  thin  section  of  the  same  specimen,  nat.  size. 

Affinities, — The  two  nearest  allies  of  this  species  appear  to  be 
P.  irregularis  (Defr.),*  from  the  Miocene  of  Dax  and  Turin,  which 
has  the  same  general  characters  and  very  thin  walls.  But  that 
species  differs  in  that  its  corallites  are  only  10  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  its  septa  are  described  by  Milne  Edwards  &  Haime  as  very  thin. 
The  nearest  ally  of  P.  lyonsi  among  living  corals  is  P.  australienMB 
(Ed.  &  H.),'  which  has  corallites  only  10  mm.  diam.  P.  tesseri/era 
(Ehrb.)'  is  the  nearest  of  the  living  Bed  Sea  species,  and  has 
corallites  of  the  same  size;  but  it  has  much  thinner  septa,  and 
larger,  more  compact  columella. 

^  Attrea  irregularity  Defrance:  Diet.  Sci.  nat.,  vol.  xlii  (1826),  p.  381.  iVwu- 
attrtBa  irregularis^  Edwards  &  Haime,  1860  ;  and  1867,  Hist.  nat.  Cor.,  vol.  ii> 
p.  622. 

*  Edwards  &  Haime,  1867:  op.  cit.,  p.  620. 

•  Aitrea  testerifera,  Ehrenberg,  1834,  Beitr.  Corallenth. :  Abh.  k.  Akad.  Wiss. 
Berlin  fUr  1832,  p.  321.    See  Klunzinger,  1879,  pt.  iii,  p.  37,  pi.  iv,  fig.  9. 

{To  be  eoneluded  in  our  next  Number,) 
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m. NOTS    ON    TH«    ChABAOTEBS    OF     THE     HiNGE     PlATE     IN 

AVICULOPECTEH    8EMIC0STATUS,     PoRTLOOK,   fiP. 

By  Whbelton  Hnro,  M.D.,  B.8.,  F.R.C.8.,  F.O.S. 
Ill's.  JOHN  SMITH,  of  Kilwinning,  has  been  fortunate  enough 
Ifl  to  obtain  from  the  Lower  Limestone  series  of  Auchenmade, 
Ayrshire,  a  specimen  of  the  left  valve  of  Aviculopecten  Bemicosiatus, 
Portlock,  sp.,  which  shows  the  hinge  plate  and  interior  most  perfectly 
preserved.  Hitherto  a  study  of  the  hinge  plate  of  Aviculopecten  has 
been  made  from  specimens  which  were  merely  casts  of  the  interior, 
and  consequently  it  has  been  impossible  to  observe  that  portion  of  the 
hinge  plate  immediately  interior  to  the  umbo.  The  Auchenmade 
specimen  advances  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  genus,  and 
establishes  a  character  denied  for  it  by  its  author,  M'Coy. 

We  now  know  that  Aviculopecten  possessed  a  median  cartilage  pit, 
in  the  centre  of  the  elongate,  somewhat  hollow,  flattened  hinge 
plate.  The  pit  is  comparatively  large  and  transverse;  the  rest  of 
the  hinge  plate  is  feebly  striate  longitudinally.  Along  the  upper  edge 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  hinge-line  is  a  row  of  erect  tubercles. 


Left  ralre  of  Aviculopecten  temicottatus,  Portl.,  sp,,  showing  the  hinge-plate  and 
interior  Tiew  of  valve.    Lower  Limestone  senes,  Anchenmade,  Ayrshire. 

The  name  Aviculopecten  was  given  by  M'Coy  to  those  Palaeozoic 
forms  of  Pecten  in  which  the  posterior  ear  was  larger  than  the 
anterior,  and  the  supposed  absence  of  a  mesial  ligamentary  pit  in 
the  hinge  plate  caused  him  to  imagine  that  the  affinity  of  the  genus 
was  structurally  nearer  to  Avicula  than  Pecten.  We  now  know  that 
typical  Pecten  characters  existed  in  Carboniferous  times,  and  that 
Aviculopecten,  as  at  present  restricted,  is  very  closely  allied  to  Pecten, 
yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit  a  different  generic  name.  M'Coy 
included  Pterinopeeten  with  Aviculopecten,  but  unfortunately  we 
know  very  little  about  its  hinge  plate,  only  that  of  P.  rigidus 
having  been  observed.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  Hall's 
subdivision  of  the  PalsBOzoic  Pectinidaa,  one  which  I  have  adopted. 
in  my  monograph  on  the  British  Carboniferous  Lamellibranchs. 
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IV. — Thb  Reftant  Eleid  Poltzoa. 

By  W.  D.  Lang,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

rpHE  Eleidfld  are  a  very  natural  family  of  extinct  Polyzoa, 
X  remarkable  for  exhibiting  cbaraoters  relative  to  both  the 
groups  Cyolostomata  and  Cheilostomata.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
■affinities  of  this  with  other  families  that  are  here  considered,  but 
a  means  of  determining  by  zooecial  characters  the  reptant  '  species ' 
within  the  group;  the  validity  of  the  'genera'  forming  it;  the 
occurrence  in  England  of  one  of  the  'genera' — Semimultelea — 
hitherto  unrecorded  from  Britain ;  the  description  of  a  new  species 
of  this  'genus';  and  the  phenomenon  of  local  groups  of  zooecia 
having  characters  differing  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  zoarium. 

The  systematic  position  of  the  Eleids  has  been  discussed  by 
Oregory,^  whose  account  of  the  group  in  the  British  Museum 
^Catalogue  this  paper  may  be  considered  as  summarising  and  as 
supplementing. 

Before  considering  the  points  mentioned  it  will  be  convenient  to 
tabulate  the  'genera'  of  Eleids  as  at  present  established.  As  in  the 
families  of  Cyclostomes,  the  Eleidse  fall  into  series  founded  on  the 
habit  of  the  whole  colony  (the  zoarium).  The  general  sequence 
is  from  single  series  of  individuals  to  encrusting  sheets,  to  foliate 
erect  sheets,  to  erect  cylindrical  branches.  The  following  table  shows 
this  sequence  in  the  Eleid®  and  in  two  families  of  Cyclostomes' : — 


Elbidjb. 

Ttjbcli- 

POaiD-K. 

CLArsiD*. 

Noavicu- 

Withavicu- 

laria. 

aria. 

1.  Encrusting  zoarium  composed 

Stomatopora, 

X 

X 

X 

of  uniserial  rows  of  indi- 

viduals (zooncia). 

2,  Encrusting  zoarium  composed 

Froboteina, 

X 

X 

X 

of   biserial   to    pauciserial 

rows  of  zooDcia. 

3.  Encrustingmultiserial  zoarium 

JBermieea. 

Cryptoglena. 

Beptelea. 

Itepto- 

composed  of  sheets  (lamina) 

ceritites. 

of  zooecia.     Unilaminar. 

4.  Encrusting  zoarium  of  super- 
imposedlaminae.  Bilaminar- 
multilaminar. 

Bepto- 

Clauii- 

Semi- 

ReptO" 

multisparsa. 

multelea. 

multelea. 

multelea. 

6.  Erect  bilaminar-multilaminar 

Biastopora. 

DUaxia. 

JSlea. 

X 

foliate  zoarium. 

€.  Zoarium  of  unilaminar 

Entalophora. 

Clausa. 

Kodelea. 

Meli- 

cylindrical  branches. 

eerititee. 

7.  Zoarium  of  multilaminar 

X 

Multielama. 

Multelea. 

Invertaria, 

cylindrical  branches. 

*  J.  "W.  Gregory :  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Cretaceous  Bryozoa,  vol.  i  (1899). 
-  See  also  for  a  small  table  of  this  kind,  Gregory,  British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
Jurassic  Bryozoa,  1896,  p.  29. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  Eleid  'genera'  fall  Into  two  groups, 
those  with  avicularia  and  those  without  them.  The  former  series 
has  no  term  corresponding  with  EUa  in  the  other  series,  that  is,  no 
erect  foliate  '  genus.'  Both  series  are  wanting  in  the  more  primitive 
types  of  zoarium,  those  that  are  encrusting  and  consist  of  zocecia 
arranged  either  in  single  series  or  two  or  three  abreast 

I.  Thb  Ditebmihation  or  Sfeoiks  and  thb  Mobpholoot  or 

THB  ZO(£OIUM. 

The  individuals  (zooecia)  of  an  Eleid  oolony,  ezdusiye  of  gonodoia 
and  of  gonooystSi  may  be  of  three  kinds — 

1.  Normal  zooocia. 

2.  Avicularia. 

3.  Olosed  zooecia. 

In  half  the  'genera'  avicularia  are  absent.  Closed  zooecia  only 
differ  from  normal  zooecia  in  the  possession  of  a  calcareous  covering 
to  the  apertures.  Therefore,  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  normid 
zooecia  that  the  specific  characters  of  the  whole  family  can  be 
brought  into  line.  For  this  purpose  the  characters  of  the  aperture 
appear  most  useful  on  account  of  their  variety  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  seen.  The  shape  of  the  zooecia,  the  character 
of  their  boundaries,  and  the  frequency  or  rarity  of  the  apertures 
vary  so  much  in  a  single  zoarium  that  they  are  of  little  use  as 
specific  indices.  In  one  species  at  least,  Semmvltelea  aeupunctata 
(Novak),  the  character  of  the  punotation  of  the  front  wall  is  used. 
Consideration  of  this  character  in  the  Jurassic  forms  of  Stomatopora 
has  led  the  author  to  consider  that  it  is  of  little  practical  use  in 
specific  determination,  because  it  is  only  clearly  shown  under 
favourable  conditions  of  preservation  or  of  subsequent  weathering.^ 

In  some  species  the  distal  end  of  the  zooeoium  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  aperture  is  on  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  zooecia. 
Such  zooecia  are  described  as  immeraed.  When  the  distal  parts  of 
the  zooeoium  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  zooecia 
the  zooeoium  is  said  to  be  emergent 

The  apertures  in  the  various  species  differ  in  their  actual  size,  the 
relation  of  their  diameter  to  that  of  the  zooecia,  their  shape,  and  the 
nature  of  their  border.  In  any  given  zoarium  the  shape  of  the 
apertures  will  vary  considerably ;  for  instance,  from  triangular  with 
rounded  angles  to  circular.  Therefore,  in  determining  a  species,  the 
shape  of  the  majority  of  apertures  must  be  taken,  and  if  this  is  done 
the  use  of  the  table  below  should  not  prove  difiioult 

A  triangular  shape  of  aperture  may  be  taken  as  morphologically 
typical  of  the  family.  This  triangle  may  be  equilateral ;  or  isosceles 
with  a  small  distal  angle  (Fig.  11) ;  or  the  equilateral  triangle  may 

1  W.  D.  Lang:  "  Juraasic  Forms  of  the  *  genera*  Stomatopora  and  Jhrobotctna," 
Gbol.  Mao.,  1904,  p.  318 ;  and  **  Stomatopora  antiqtia,  Haime,  and  its  related 
Liassic  Forms,"  Gbol.  Mao.,  1905,  p.  258. 
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be  modified  and  the  distal  angle  be  replaced  by  a  sharp  point 
(Fig.  9) ;  again,  the  distal  angle  or  the  two  proximal  angles,  or  all 
three  angles,  may  be  rounded  off  (Fig.  10) ;  and  when  this  is 
extreme  the  aperture  becomes  subtriangular  (Figs.  4,  5,  and  6)  and 
finally  circular  (Fig.  2).  The  extreme  rounding  of  the  distal  angle 
only  gives  a  semicircular  aperture  (Fig.  8).  Finally,  by  the  bulging 
inwards  of  the  sides  a  triangular  aperture  becomes  trifoliate  (Fig.  1). 


Figs.  1-11.  —  Diagrammatic  represeniationB  of  the  apertures  of  Eleida.     (See 
explication  of  figures  at  the  end  of  the  text,  p.  68.) 

The  following  table  determines  the  species  of  the  reptant  Eleids 
regardless  of  zoarial  characters.  Species  marked  F  occur  abroad, 
those  marked  B  in  Britain.  Of  those  marked  M  the  British  Museum 
has  examples. 

The  two  species  placed  in  brackets  are  repetitions,  put  where  they 
are  in  case  variations  in  the  shape  of  the  aperture  have  caused 
specimens  of  these  species  to  be  misplaced  in  the  first  instance,  when 
identified  according  to  the  table. 

The  character  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  closed  zooecia  is  put 
in  the  table,  although  its  value  as  a  specific  index  is  considered 
doubtful. 


(Jlfpielea  ligeriemU 
(d'Orbigny).    F. 


A.  Apertures  trifoliate.    No  closed  zooecia 

B.  Apertures  circular. 
r  a.  Apertures  about  \  the  diameter  of  the  zocecia.  \  Iteptelea  piriformis 
)         No  closed  zocecia         j  (Michelin).    F. 

b.  Apertures  about  f  the  diameter  of  the  zocecia.  i  {JReptoeerititet  Howei, 
[         No  closed  zocBcia        f  Gregory.    B,  M.) 

C.  Apertures  semicircular.    No  closed  zooeda |  ^^^^^  (d'orbiffny)     F 
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D.  ApertoKs  tabtrumgalar  to  nearly  oircnlar. 

'a.  ApertoreB  large  (about  *33  mm.  diameter). 

{ a.  Zoceeia  immersed.  Closed  zooBcia  numeroos  {  B  M. 

[  iS.  Zooeoia  emergent.    No  closed  zo<Bcia      ...  |  "^        Qretrorr.    B  M. 
Apertures  small  (about  -16~*25mm.  diameter). 

^4tt^  oUpert.l?w,^hardly  thickened  \  <**'^v^.^TS^? 
distally.    Closed  zocecia  numerous       ...  )  (X^oTait}.    If,  M.; 

fi.  All  apertures  blunt  distally,  surrounded  by  \  SemimulteUa  irrtgularit^ 
a  udrly  high  rim  which   is   generally  |       d'Orbigny.    B,  F,  K. 
thickened     distally.        Closed    cocExia  \  Repulea  puleheUaj 
numerous /  d'Orbigny.    F,  M. 

JB.  Apertures  triangular. 

numerous         )  uregory.    jj,  n. 

b.  Apertures  isosceles  triangles,  with  small  distal )  2teptomult$lM  tufm-oM^ 

angle.    Closed  zocecia  numerous       ]       d'Orbigny.    B,  F,  M. 

e.  Apertures  eouilateral  triangles,  with  the  aneles,  \ 

especially  tne  distal  angle  rounded.    Rim  thick  f  BtptomuUelea  Bsutsi 

and  of  equal  thickness  throughout.    No  closed  (  (Pergens).     F. 

zocecia / 

d.  Apertures  equilateral  triangles,  with  the  angles  \ 
rounded,  the  proximal  angles  more  than  the  f  RepteUa  oeeani 
distal.      Rim  thick  and  of  equal  thickness  i  (d'Orbigny).    F,  H. 
throughout.    No  closed  zocecia         / 

e.  Apertures  equilateral  triangles,  with  the  anrfes  )  o^:,^i^i^  a^unun^im^ 
rounded,  but  some  are  drawn  out  distAy.  }  ^*^*'^7^*  ttT%  iJ 
Closed  zooBcia  numerous        )  (iNovak).     ir,  M. 

In  the  above  table  the  following  speoies  mentioned  in  the  Britiah 
Museum  Catalogue  have  been  omitted  :  — 

1.  Beptelea  (?)  parasitica  (von  Hagenow).  The  specimens  referred 
by  Oregory  to  this  species  are  indeterminable  worn  fragments. 
Yon  Hagenow's  ^  and  d'Orbigny 's '  figures  are  also  of  specimens  too 
worn  for  reference  to  any  species. 

2.  Semimultelea  eupula,  d'Orbigny.  This,  if  an  Eleid,  is  not  a 
reptant  form. 

3.  Semimultelea  cenomana  (d'Orbigny).  Judging  from  d'Orbigny's 
figure,^  this  is  a  Cheilostome. 

The  synonymy  of  the  group  is  given  in  full  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue. 

II.  Bbitish  Sfboimens  of  the  'genus'  Semimultelea, 

Semimultelea  irregularis,  d'Orbigny. 

A  specimen  (D  7274)  in  the  British  Museum  collection,  with  no 
information  attached,  exhibits  the  zooeoial  characters  of  Semimultelea 
irregularis,  d'Orbigny.  The  zoarium  is  a  multilamellar  incrustation 
whose  upper  surface  is  locally  raised  into  knobs.     These  suggest 

^  Ton  Hagenow,  1846 :  Geinitz,  '*  Grundriss  der  Yersteinerungs  knnde,"  pi.  zxiii  h, 
%7. 

'  D'Orbigny,  1853-1854:  Pal6ontologie  FrauQaise,  Ternuns  Cr6tac^,  Tol.  t, 
pi.  787,  ilgs.  17-20. 

»  D'Orbigny:  loc.  dt.,  pi.  788,  fig.  3. 
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the  beginnings  of  cylindrioal  branches  whiohi  if  present^  would  link 
this  form  with  the  '  genus  *  Nodelea. 

The  pieces  of  matrix  adhering  to  the  fossil  are  a  greensand 
resembling  that  of  Warminster,  and  the  state  of  preservation  of  the 
fossil  resembles  that  of  specimens  of  polyzoa  from  that  place.  The 
probability,  then,  of  the  specimen  being  of  Cenomanian  age  from 
the  Upper  Oreensand  of  Warminster  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
record  of  its  occurrence. 

SemtmuUelea  Dixoni,^  sp.  nov.     (Figs.  4,  12.) 

A  specimen  of  an  Eleid  (6.M.  D  7845),  found  by  Messrs.  C.  P. 
Ohatwin  and  T.  H.  Withers,  and  presented  by  them  to  the  British 
Museum  in  October,  1905,  exhibits  the  zoarial  characters  of  the 
'  genus '  Semimultelea.  It  is  an  incrustation  of  two  or  three  super- 
imposed lamina;  there  are  no  avicularia.    It  differs  from  all  the 


Fio.  12. — Part  of  the  zoarinm  of  the  type-specimen  of  SemimuUeUa  Dixonif  sp.  hot. 
(See  explanation  of  figure  at  the  end  of  the  text,  p.  68.) 

other  species  of  Semimultelea  in  the  great  size  of  its  apertures, 
which  are  about  *33mm.  in  diameter.  The  apertures  are  sub- 
triangular  to  nearly  circular,  resembling  in  this  respect  those  of 
S.  irregularis,  d'Orbigny.  The  aperture  is  surrounded  by  a  low, 
rather  thin  rim,  which  is  not  (as  in  the  species  just  mentioned) 
thickened  distally.  Numerous  closed  zooecia  occur.  The  apertures 
are  very  irregularly  distributed,  being  generally  frequent,  but  rarer 
in  some  places.     In  some  parts  of  the  zoarium  the  zooecia  are 

^  After  Frederic  Dixon,  author  of  <'  The  Geolo^  of  Sussex."  Dixon's  collection, 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum  in  1850,  contains  many  type-specimens  of  Chalk 
Polyzoa. 
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separated  by  thin,  low  ridges.  They  are  immersed  in  the  zoarium. 
Oocasionally  parts  of  the  zoarium  oocur,  free  from  apertures,  but 
divided  into  irregular  polygonal  areas  by  thin,  low  ridges  (see  Fig.  12). 
That  species  of  reptant  Eleid  which  this  form  most  resembles  is 
Bepioeeritites  Rawei,  Gregory,  from  the  Lower  Senonian  of  Chatham. 
The  three  obvious  points  of  difference  are :  (1)  JB.  Rowei  has  an 
unilaminar  zoarium;  (2)  it  has  avicularia;  (3)  it  has  no  closed 
zooecia.  The  systematic  value  of  these  points  will  be  discussed 
later.  On  the  strength  of  the  first  two  it  is  placed  in  the  genus 
Bepioeeritites.  The  chief  zooecial  difference  between  the  two  species 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  zooecia  of  Semimultelea  Dixani  are  immersed, 
while  those  of  Beptoceritites  Bowei  are  very  emergent.  The 
specimen  was  obtained  from  the  Lower  Senonian,  zone  of  Micraster 
eor-testudinariumf  from  the  chalk-pit  opposite  the  Eose  and  Grown 
Inn,  Kenley,  south  of  Croydon,  Surrey.  The  pit  is  No.  32  of 
Dibley  *  and  No.  113  of  Young.' 

IIL  Thb  Validity  of  thb  'Genera.' 

The  table  given  on  pp.  62-3  shows  the  principles  on  which  the  Eleid 
genera  are  at  present  based.  Nor  are  those  principles  confined  to 
the  EleidsB ;  they  are  fundamental  in  all  the  families  of  Cyclostomata. 
If  the  systematic  arrangement  of  forms  is  to  be  finally  established 
on  an  evolutionary  basis,  and  the  term  '  genus '  to  be  used  to  include 
those  species  whose  nearest  common  ancestor  differed  from  that  of 
another  group  of  species,  the  '  genera '  as  at  present  established  in 
the  Gyclostomes  and  Eleids  are  obviously  artificial,  for  they  represent 
groups  of  species  of  various  genera  in  the  same  stage  of  phylogeny, 
and  are  such  as  would  be  the  case  if,  for  instance,  a  given  genus  of 
Ammonites  included  all  forms  with  a  keel.  Gregory  ^  has  realised 
how  artificial  are  the  '  genera '  in  the  Cyclostomes,  but  advocates  their 
retention  on  the  plea  that  they  are  '^  convenient "  though  ''  artificial 
groups  of  species."  But  he  evidently  did  not  allow  that  the  phylogeny 
of  the  group  could  be  found  in  the  astogeny  *  of  the  colony,  for  he 
claims  that  the  Bradford  Clay  Bereniceas  were  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  Great  Oolite  Diastoporas.  If  once  the  astogenetic  principle  is 
granted  the  task  of  establishing  new  genera,  though  one  requiring 
much  material  collected  rigidly  according  to  exact  horizon,  is  not  as 
hopeless  as  he  describes ;  still  less  in  the  Eleids  where  more  zooecial 
characters  are  available  than  in  the  Cyclostomes. 

On  reference  to  the  table  on  pp.  62-3,  which  gives  the  specific 
distinctions  in  this  family,  it  will  be  noticed   that  in   regard  to 

1  G.  E.  Dibley,  "Zonal  Features  of  the  Chalk  Pits":  Geol,  Assoc.  Proc., 
vol.  iTi,  pt.  9  (1900),  pp.  490-491. 

»  G.  W.  Young,  "The  Chalk  Area  of  North-East  Surrey*':  Geol.  Assoc.  Proc. 
(1906),  p.  206. 

'  J.  W.  Gregory:  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Jurassic Polyzoa,  1896,  pp.  14-22. 

*  Cuxnings'  term  for  the  ontogeny  of  a  colony.  See  E.  R.  Cumings,  "  Develop- 
ment  of  JFenestella**:  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.,  vol.  zx  (1905),  footnote  to  p.  169.  In 
a  colonial  organism  like  a  Polyzoan,  three  developments  have  to  be  considered: 
(1)  ontogeny,  the  development  of  the  individual ;  (2)  astogeny,  the  development  of 
the  colony  ;  (3)  phylogeny,  the  development  of  the  race, 
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zocBoial  cbaraoteiB  the  two  speoies  SemimuLteUa  irregidarts,  d'Orbigny, 
and  Beptelea  ptdchdla,  d'Orbigny,  appear  inseparable.  This  oon- 
olnsion  has  been  reached  after  the  examination  of  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum  collection  referred  by  Gregory  to  these  two 
species.  Nor  can  they  be  distinguished  zocecially  by  the  diagnoses 
given  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
here  are  two  species  of  one  genus — the  more  primitive  possessing 
a  zoarium  which,  when  adult,  consists  of  an  encrusting  unilaminar 
sheet  of  zocdcia;  the  other,  whose  adult  zoarium  is  in  a  more  advanced 
stage,  namely,  bi-  or.  paucilaminar,  passing  through  an  immature 
unilaminar  stage  corresponding  with  Uiat  of  the  adult  of  the  more 
primitive  species. 

Beptomtdtelea  Bowei,  Gregory,  and  Semimtdlelea  Dixoni,  Lang,  are 
another  pair  of  species  approximating  in  zooecial  characters,  and 
differing  chiefly  from  the  two  preceding  species  in  the  size  of  the 
apertures.  These  four  species  appear  to  be  more  nearly  related  to 
each  other  than  to  any  other  reptant  forms,  and  possibly  form 
a  single  genus.  Similarly,  the  species  or  groups  of  species  marked 
A,  B,  G,  and  E  possibly  indicate  so  many  different  genera.  But 
before  more  certain  conclusions  can  be  formed  the  erect  forms  will 
have  to  be  considered,  more  specimens  must  be  forthcoming,  and 
especially  must  the  various  stages  in  the  life-history  of  the  zoaria 
of  different  species  be  examined.  As  the  facts  stand  it  seems 
probable  that  zooecial  characters  rather  bear  generic  and  zoarial 
specific  significance.  Such  a  general  law,  however,  must  not  be 
applied  blindly,  but  always  with  regard  to  its  bearing  upon 
evolutionary  series ;  and  the  test  for  a  common  genus  among  several 
species  exhibiting  similar  zooecial  characters  must  be  the  identity  of 
developmental  stages  in  zoarial  growth. 

IV.    TOPOMOBPHS.* 

In  the  discussion  above  on  generic  and  specific  determination,  two 
characters  have  been  disregarded  —  the  presence  or  absence  of 
avicularia  and  of  closed  zooecia. 

Scattered  irregularly  among  the  normal  zooecia  of  the  reptant 
'genera'  Reptoeerititea  and  Reptomultelea  are  individuals  of  extra- 
ordinary shape,  generally  having  the  distal  portions  of  the  aperture 
drawn  out  to  form  a  long  tongue.  Such  individuals  have  been 
considered  the  homologues  of  avicularia  in  Cheilostomes,  whose 
function  is  regarded  as  protective.  The  nature  of  the  Eleid 
avicularia  is  fully  discussed  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.^  What- 
ever their  physiological  significance,  the  morphological  fact  remains 
that  their  distribution  is  irregular.  Never  very  frequent,  they  are 
often  so  rare  that  large  portions  of  the  zoarium  are  free  from  them. 
For  instance,  from  the  large  zoarium  of  the  figured  specimen  of 

^  6  rSirof,  '  the  place,'  and  ^  fiop^t  *  the  form.' 

>  J.W.  Gregory:  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  CretaoeouB  Bryozoa,  vol.  i  (1899), 
pp.  287-288,  where  references  to  other  writings  are  ffiyen,  of  which  that  by  A.  W. 
waters,  <<  Chilostomatous  Characters  in  Melicertitidas '^  (Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  vx, 
vol.  yiii,  1891,  pp.  48-53),  should  be  read  in  this  connection. 
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EepicmuUdea  iub€ro$a,  d'Qrbigny  (B.M.  86,746),  pieoes  of  some  siae 
containing  no  avioalaria  might  be  broken,  which,  if  found  in  the 
first  instance,  would  have  been  placed  in  the  '  genus '  SemtmtUtelea. 
Unless,  therefore,  a  given  ssoarium  is  known  to  be  complete,  which 
IB  not  often  the  case,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  whether, 
although  no  avicularia  are  seen,  they  did  not  occur  in  the  lost 
portions,  because  their  distribution  is  rare  and  irregular,  and  their 
presence  or  absence  has  not  been  discovered  to  be  correlated  with 
any  other  structure. 

The  distribution  of  closed  zoceoia  is  not  generally  sporadic  like 
that  of  avicularia,  but  when  one  occurs  others  are  associated 
with  it,  often  in  the  same  numbers  as  the  normal  zocscia,  generally 
more  frequently,  and  often  forming  an  area  composed  of  closed 
zooecia  only.  Like  the  avicularia  their  physiological  sigpiiificance 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture,^  nor  does  the  study  of  the  rest  of  the 
zoceoia  interpret  their  apparently  irregular  distribution. 

In  his  diagnosis  of  Semtmvltelea  irregularis,  d'Orbigny,  Gregory 
remarks  that  the  zocBcia  are  **  separated  by  ridges."  This  is  very 
clearly  shown  in  most  of  the  zoarium  of  the  specimen  B.M.  D  4867, 
but  not  so  dearly,  if  at  all,  in  other  parts,  and  not  at  all  in  specimens 
B.M.  D  4818  and  D  4843.  Again,  Gregory  cites  this  character  as 
sometimes  occurring  in  Bepidea  pulehellat  d'Orbigny.  Forms 
posseesing  it  he  calls  var.  plana.  The  character  again  occurs  in 
parts  of  the  zoarium  of  the  type-specimen  of  Semimultelea  Diximi, 
Lang  (B.M.  D  7845).  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  ridges 
between  the  zooecia  occur  as  a  character  in  various  forms  of  reptant 
Eleids,  in  scattered  parts  of  the  zoarium  ;  and  that  the  distribution 
of  these  areas  is  determined  by  unknown  conditions. 

Parts  of  the  zoarium  containing  abnormal  zooecia  may  be  found 
outside  the  Eleids.  The  linear  arrangement  of  apertures  is  specifically 
distinctive  of  Prohoscina  radiolitorum  (d'Orbigny).  But  parts  of  the 
ssoarium  are  liable  to  occur  in  which  the  arrangement  of  apertures 
is  irregular.  A  case  of  this  (specimen  D  975)  is  figured  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue.' 

In  the  Cretaceous  forms  of  the  genus  3ieinhrampora,  a  Cheilostome, 
the  shape  of  the  aperture  is  seen  to  vary  in  the  same  species.  In 
some  instances  this  variation  is  clearly  connected  with  Astogeny ; 
the  different  shapes  are  growth  stages.  For  example,  a  very 
general  sequence  is  as  follows: — The  first  formed  zooecia  have 
circular  apertures,  and  approaching  the  distal  parts  of  the  zoarium 
the  shape  of  the  aperture  changes  to  oval,  to  ovate  to  very  long 
oval,  nearly  elliptical*;  and  katagenetio  stages  are  shown.  But 
besides  this  zooecia  are  often  found  whose  apertures  are  of  a  shape 
differing  from  those  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  enough  have  been  cited  to 

*  J.  W.  Gregory :  Britiflh  Museum  Catalogue  of  Cretaceous  Bryozoa,  vol.  i  (1899), 
p.  290. 

3  British  Museum  Catalo^e  of  Cretaceous  Folyzoa,  vol.  i  (1899),  p.  50,  text-fig.  1. 

'  These  terms  are  used  with  their  botanical  significance,  as  defined,  for  instance,  by 
Asa  Gray,  ''  Structural  Botany,"  1879,  p.  95. 
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show  that  this  phenomenon  of  isolated  patches  of  abnormal  zooecia^ 
ooonrs  oommonly  among  Polyzoa.  And  for  these  local  forms^ 
I  propose  the  name  Topomorph,  a  purely  morphological  term, 
describing  any  part  of  the  zoarium  in  which  the  zocecia  differ 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  zoarium.  Thus  it  includes,  for 
instance,  growth  stages,  ''localised  stages,'*'  peculiar  forms  due^ 
to  external  conditions  such  as  overcrowding  or  a  different  food 
supply,  to  possible  intermittent  or  seasonal  causes  such  as  repro- 
ductive activity.  The  characteristic  of  the  term  is  its  freedom 
from  physiological  implication,  and  herein  lies  its  value,  for  it 
can  be  used  in  morphological  descriptions  before  the  origin  or  use 
of  the  described  parts  is  known.  Whereas  the  terms  variety  (as 
in  the  case  of  var.  flana  above),  stage,  etc.,  imply  systematic  or 
developmental  relations  which  on  further  investigation  may  or 
may  not  be  found  to  hold ;  and  the  term  '  form '  (as,  for  instance, 
Sparncavea  carawtina,  d'Orbigny,  form  franquana)  is  far  too  useful 
and  too  widely  used  as  a  general  term  applicable  to  zooecium, 
zoarium,  or  parts  of  a  zoarium^  and  to  members  of  other  groups- 
of  organisms,  to  be  limited  by  a  technical  and  special  significance. 
To  describe  a  part  of  a  zoarium  of  a  species  of  Memhranipora  in 
which  the  apertures  were  ovate  as  a  topomorph  of  species  x,  and 
to  describe  it  again  as  a  growth  stage  of  the  species,  because  it  has 
been  discovered  that  a  stage  with  circular  apertures  always  precedes 
and  one  with  elliptical  apertures  always  succeeds  it,  implies  no 
incongruity  nor  contradiction,  because  the  first  is  a  morphological 
term  describing  structure,  and  the  second  a  physiological  term 
describing  the  behaviour  of  the  species. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  paper,  though  adding  little  to  what  is 
already  known  about  the  Eleids,  may  be  of  some  use  to  the 
collector  in  helping  him  determine  the  species  by  presenting  them 
in  a  tabular  arrangement,  that  the  occurrence  of  forms  new  to 
England  may  stimulate  further  collecting,  and  that  the  suggestions 
concerning  generic  distinctions  may  place  in  a  more  hopeful  light 
the  ultimate  discovery  of  the  evolution  within  the  group  and  of  the 
true  relations  of  its  members  among  themselves. 

EXPLANATION  OP  FIGURES  IN  TEXT. 

Fzos.  1-11. — Diagrammatic  representationfl  of  apertures  of  Eleids. 
All  the  figures  are  very  mucli  enlarged,  but  their  sizes  are  not  comparatiye. 

Fio.   1.     Aperture  of  Reptelea  Ugeriemis  (d'Orbimy).     After  d'Orbigny. 
,,     2.     k^i^are  oi  RepteUa  pynformit  (SLif^hSun) ,    After  Michelin. 
„     3.     Aperture  of  Reptelea  actaon  (d'Orbigny).    After  d'Orbigny. 
„     4.    Aperture  of  SemimuUelea  Dixofii,  n.sp.     From  the  type-specimen  (B.M. 

D  7845). 
,,     5.    ATaertoie  of  £epioceritii08  Botoei,  QregoTj,    From  the  type-specimen  (B.M. 

D4244). 
„     6.    Aperture  of  SemimuUelea  irregtdaria^  d'Orbigny.      From  the  specimen 

B.M.  D  4867. 

*  I.e.  local  recapitulations.  See  R.  T.  Jackson,  <<  Localised  Stages  in  Develop- 
ment" :  Mem.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  t,  No.  4  (1899),  pp.  92, 139,  141.  See 
also  W.  D.  Lang,  **  Stomatopara  antiqua,  Haime  ":  Geol.  Mao,,  1905,  pp.  259,260. 
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Fio.  7.    Aperture  of  Semimuftelea  aeupunctata  (Noyak).    After  Novak. 
„     8.    Ditto. 
t,     9.    Aperture  of  ReptomtiUelea  Baritsata,  Gregory.    From  the  type-specimea 

(B.M.  D7106). 
ty   10.    Aperture  of  J2^tomti/iftf^ai2M«Mt  (Pergens).   After  Pergens.    Other  zocecia 

in  Pergens*  figure  have  a  much  more  rounded  distal  angle. 
3  9    11.    Aperture  of  Meptomultelea  tuberoaa,  d'Orbigny.      From  the  specimen 

B.M.  36,746. 
,,    12.    Part  of  the  zoarium  of  the  type-specimen  of  SemimuUelea  Dixoni,  n.sp. 

(B.M.  1)  7845),  showing  normal  zocecia  («.«.)  ;    closed  zocecia  ((?.«.) ; 

a  topomorph  with  ridges  between  the  zocecia  (t.r.) ;   and  a  topomoiph 

composed  of  areas  marked  ont  on  the  zoarium  by  raised  ridges,  but  with 

no  closed  or  open  apertures  {t.).     x  about  24.    Somewhat  diagrammatic. 

y. — Machine-made  Implements. 
By  F.  J.  Bennett,  F.G.S. 

AITENTION  has  lately  been  called  by  M.  Maroellin  Boule  to 
the  production  in  cement- mills  in  the  Commane  of  Guerville, 
near  Mantes,  of  all  the  more  characteristic  forms  of  Eoliths,  and 
of  these  he  has  given  photographic  reprodaotions.  The-  evidence 
for  the  necessarily  artificial  shaping  of  Eoliths  had  for  many  years 
been  questioned  by  him,  because  he  had  found  chipped  flints  of  this 
character  in  the  midst  of  Oligocene  or  Miocene  beds  in  Auvergne 
and  in  the  Yelay;  and  it  seemed  imprudent  to  infer  the  existence 
of  man  in  those  early  stages  of  the  Tertiary  period  in  the  absence  of 
osteological  eyidence. 

In  speaking  here  of  machine-made  implements  I  do  so  advisedly, 
because  all  stone  implements  were  once  referred  to  natural  or 
supematnral  causes ;  the  obvious  arrow-head,  for  instance,  being 
termed  an  *  elf-bolt.' 

M.  Boule,  however,  seeks  only  to  show  that  stones  shaped  like 
Eoliths  may  be  produced  by  Nature,  because  he  finds  that  they  are 
produced  by  certain  pseudo-natural,  machine-made  torrents,  and  so 
considers  that  Eoliths  are  due  to  such  torrential  action.  Yet  the 
Eolithic  deposits  known  to  the  writer  do  not  seem  to  indicate 
torrential  action. 

The  first  objection  is  that  M.  Boule  compares  known  and 
unnatural  agencies  with  natural  ones,  and  the  analogue  of  his 
machine-made  torrent  would  be  hard  to  find  in  Nature  and  would  be 
most  exceptional  there,  and  yet  to  this  he  would  refer  all  Eoliths.^ 
The  Mantes  wash-mill  apparently  deals  only  with  flints  fresh  from 
the  chalk,  while  the  flints  from  which  the  Kent  plateau  Eoliths 
were  made  were  mostly  tough  and  much  weathered,  and  not  as  a  rule 
such  flints  from  which  good  chipping  can  be  obtained ;  and  that 
may  account  a  good  deal  for  their  rough  execution,  and  for  their 
non-acceptance  by  some  observers. 

Anyone  who  is  a  flint-knapper  knows  that  the  results  obtained 
from  the  one  kind  of  flint  are  very  different  from  those  obtained 
from  the  other,  that  the  fracture  varies  with  the  flint,  and  that  in 

*  Ifature,  Aug.  31,  1905,  p.  438;  Sept.  28,  p.  538;  and  Oct.  26,  p.  635;  see 
also  V Anthropologies  vol.  xvi,  p.  257,  in  which  the  detailed  observations  of 
H.  Bonle  are  published. 
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some  flints  the  human  fracture  is  not  distinguishable  from  the 
natural  fracture. 

The  mill  also  rotates  at  a  definite  speed  for  a  definite  time,  and 
80  cannot  compare  with  Nature.  In  order  to  get  any  results  of 
value,  the  flints  should  be  examined  first,  and  samples  taken  out 
from  time  to  time  and  compared,  and  yet  the  flints  in  question  are 
only  taken  out  after  about  29  hours'  interval. 

There  is  another  complication,  which  also  seems  to  introduce 
a  human  element,  if  we  may  say  so,  in  the  case  of  the  harrows 
with  chain  attachments,  and  these  harrows  in  one  of  the  mills  visited 
by  the  writer  were  also  weighted  with  old  gear  wheels,  etc.  So  that, 
added  to  the  impact  of  flint  against  flint,  there  is  also  a  possible 
knapping  action  due  to  the  teeth  of  the  harrows  and  to  the  links 
of  the  chains,  and  these,  in  shape  and  possibly  in  effect,  would 
compare  with  the  pebbles  used  in  knapping ;  the  teeth,  too,  of  the 
old  gear  wheels  may  also  be  chipping  agents.  Hence  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  say  by  which  of  these  agencies,  or  by  their 
combination,  the  fractures  are  produced.  Thus  any  quasi-human 
results  may  be  due  to  these  quasi-human  agencies  introduced. 

It  is  also  possible,  if  the  area  contains  worked  flints,  that 
these  may  be  introduced.  And  in  the  cases  we  have  investigated 
such  flints  do  occur  in  the  area.  The  analogy  also  with  Nature 
would  be  closer  if  the  harrows,  etc.,  could  be  removed  and  the 
flints  subjected  only  to  the  torrential  action  of  the  water. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  objections.  I  will  now  give  some 
aoconnt  of  the  observations  I  have  just  made  at  certain  wash-mills- 
in  Kent.  These  mills  are  confined  to  brickyards.  The  results  are 
found  to  vary  with  the  kind  of  flint,  with  that  of  the  matrix,  and 
with  the  proportion  of  this  to  the  flints  and  to  their  size.  I  will  take 
the  mills  as  I  observed  them,  but  the  washing  process  was  not  then 
in  operation  in  any  one  of  them. 

The  first  was  that  at  PascalPs  Eiln,  at  Piatt,  near  Wrotham, 
Kent.  There,  resting  irregularly  on  the  Gault,  is  an  angular  white 
flint  gravel  much  weathered,  together  with  some  much  worn  flints. 
At  another  part  of  the  brickyard  is  a  sandy  loam  with  some  blocks  of 
sandstone  and  a  few  small  scattered  flints,  and  this  seemed  to  be 
washed  together  with  the  Gault,  as  the  wash-heap  also  contained 
sand  and  rounded  lumps  of  sandstone. 

The  small  angular  flints  were  not  affected  at  all  by  the  milling 
action,  and  the  other  flints  only  slightly  so.  Samples  of  all  those 
that  were  at  all  like  implements  were  taken,  and  most  of  those  were 
Eolithic  in  form  merely,  and  photographs  of  these  would  pass  as 
good  Eoliths,  but  some  of  rude  pal»olithic  form  were  also  found. 
The  flint  being  of  a  coarse  and  cherty  nature,  the  '  work '  was  rough 
in  accordance  with  this  material. 

On  two  of  the  specimens  the  writer,  who  can  knap  so  that  he  can 
deceive  an  expert,  and  can  treat  the  chipped  flint  so  as  to  remove 
the  new  look,  tried  his  hand,  and  chipped  and  bruised  and  '  treated  * 
(the  work  of  a  few  minutes  only)  one  side  of  each  specimen,  so 
successfully  that  there  was  no  real  difference  between  his  side  and 
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the  milled  side.  So  that  one  side  was  possibly  mill-made  and  the 
other  oertainly  hand- made.  This  would  seem  to  leave  the  oase  of 
the  mill,  in  this  instanoe,  as  non-proven,  or  rather  in  favour  of  man. 

The  other  place  visited  was  Temple  Farm  Briokjard,  near  Strood, 
Boohester.  Here  there  are  two  wash-mills,  a  lower  and  an  upper 
one,  eaoh  with  its  refuse  heap.  Here  the  conditions  in  the  oue 
differed  from  those  in  the  other,  and  so  did  the  '  work '  on  the  fliuts. 
At  the  lower  briokjard  is  a  long  extended  section  of  briokearth 
across  the  wide  trumpet-mouthed  opening  of  the  valley.  This 
shows  20  feet  of  clean  sandy  loam,  laminated  in  plaoes,  and  with 
occasional  small  seams  of  pellety  chalk  and  very  small  angular 
flints  and  small  pebbles.  This  loam  is  thinly  capped  by  stony  loam 
with  some  scattered  flints,  some  angular  and  others  more  or  less  worn. 
The  lower  refuse  heap  was  composed  mostly  of  a  mixture  of  fine 
flinty  gravel  with  many  small  pebbles,  and  much  pellety  chalk  and 
many  lumps  of  '  ginger,'  and  very  few  large  flints.  Some  of  these, 
which  were  like  those  fresh  from  the  chalk,  were  very  little  rolled 
or  chipped,  and  the  reason  was  plain,  as  they  were  contained  in 
a  matrix  that  kept  them  /rem  contact  with  each  other,  and  so  their 
original  condition  was  little  affected. 

The  upper  mill  is  higher  up  the  valley ;  there  the  brickearth  was 
dug  in  two  plaoes,  one  in  a  terrace  on  the  valley  side  and  the  other 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  That  in  the  terrace  showed  six  feet  of 
stony  loam  resting  on  a  marly,  pellety  chalk,  with  many  large  and 
mostly  angular  flints,  little  worn  and  like  those  fresh  from  the  chalk ; 
the  other  flints  were  much  worn  and  weathered,  with  a  few  pebbles. 
The  second  section  hadft3wer  flints  and  was  mostly  in  the  pellety  chalk. 
Thus  this  brickearth  seems  due  to  the  decalcification  of  the  chalky 
waste  formed  during  the  denudation  of  the  stiffer  and  more  stony  loam 
in  the  upper,  and  the  finer  washed  loam  in  the  lower  part  of  that 
valley.  One  great  refuse  heap  at  the  upper  mill  was  mostly 
composed  of  large  flints,  some  of  Eolithic  form,  but  evidently  shaped, 
as  the  old  patina  showed,  before  they  entered  the  mill,  while  one  or 
two  were  of  palsdolithic  form  and  one  neolithic.  Here  the  chipping, 
rolling,  and  bruising  due  to  the  mill  apparently,  though  slight,  was 
much  more  noticeable  than  at  the  lower  mill,  as  here  there  were 
BO  many  more  and  larger  flints  to  act  on  each  other  and  to  be  acted 
on  by  the  harrows,  etc.  A  very  good  imitation  of  beach  action  was 
seen  in  the  many  rounded  lumps  of  chalk,  etc.,  from  the  loam  in 
the  large  refuse  heap. 

All  that  the  mill  then  seemed  to  have  done  was  to  round  and 
bruise  and  re-chip  in  an  irregular  manner  the  sharper  original  edges, 
as  offering  the  least  resistance.  Where  old  indentations  occurred,  it 
would  seem  that  the  teeth  of  the  harrows  had  found  these  out,  as 
they  were  re-touched  in  some  cases  and  the  old  patina  removed 
in  places.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  mill,  like  the  sea,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  rounds  rather  than  shapes,  and  so  deforms  any 
flints  that  had  been  previously  chipped  into  a  definite  shape. 

Though  he  has  not  visited  any  chalk  wash-mills,  the  writer  has 
seen  some  flints  from  one  near  Sevenoaks,  and  these  were  thin 
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pieces  of  flint  irregalarly  obipped  at  the  edges,  but  not  apparently 
'  formed '  in  any  definite  way. 

In  ohalk  wasb-mills,  as  in  the  examples  mentioned,  much  must 
depend  on  the  proportion  of  the  flints  to  the  mass  of  the  chalk  and 
on  their  size,  as  the  more  numerous  and  the  larger  the  flints,  the 
more  will  they  be  affected,  and  vice  versd.  Thus  the  power  of  the 
mill,  as  able  to  shape  Eolithic  flints,  must,  in  the  cases  observed 
by  me,  be  considered  as  non-proven. 

The  difficulty  of  the  whole  question  consists  in  this,  that  we  are 
trying  to  decide  where  no  final  decision  seems  possible.  For  those 
who  hold  that  certain  flints  are  due  to  natural  causes  have  never 
seen,  or  can  see,  Nature  doing  what  they  would  refer  to  Nature,  and 
those  who  uphold  the  human  origin  of  the  flints  could  never,  of 
course,  have  seen  them  actually  made  by  man.  But  we  have  actual 
proof  that  man  has  and  does  fashion  certain  stone  tools,  and  therefore 
have  good  reason  for  asserting  that  man  did  make  some  of  these 
early  tools,  and  we  also  know  that  man  improves  on  his  early 
work,  so  that  the  best  forms  of  these  cannot  be  man's  earliest 
efforts.  The  difficulty  always  will  lie  in  fixing  the  starting- 
point  of  his  'prentice  hand. 

The  stages  in  the  progression  from  the  ruder  to  the  more  perfect 
forms  were  probably  these.  As  soon  as  man  found  that  some 
adjunct  to  the  hand  was  needed  in  his  conflict  with  Nature  and  the 
beasts,  sticks,  bones,  shells,  and  stones  were  used.  Of  these,  only 
stones,  for  the  most  part,  have  remained. 

The  stones,  in  the  first  instance,  would  be  those  best  adapted  to 
his  needs,  and  were  so  selected.  Next  it  might  occur  to  him  that 
he  might  imitate  those  natural  forms  :  hence  the  difficulty  to 
distinguish  between  the  apparently  natural  forms  and  the  possible 
artificial  ones,  both  having  only  one  sharp  or  sharpened  edge. 
Then  he  would  gradually  learn  so  to  adjust  the  angle  of  incidence 
as  to  extend  the  chipping  all  over  the  flint,  and  at  last  to  select  the 
kind  of  flint  that  gave  the  best  results.  The  process  must  have  been 
a  gradual  one,  with  intermediate  stages,  with  reversions  perhaps  to 
older  and  ruder  forms,  and  the  difficulty  will  always  lie  in  fixing 
the  starting-point  of  the  undoubted  artificial  stage,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  wash-mill  evidence  will  help  to  do  this.  But  it  may 
cause  those  who  have  been  too  ready  to  accept  worked  flints  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  future. 


VL — FuRTHEB  Notes  on  the  Stratigraphy  and  Fauna  of  the 
Trimmingham  Chalk. 

By  R.    M.    Brydone,    F.G.S. 

(PLATES  IV  AND  V.) 

{Continued  fjvm  the  January  Number,  p,  22.) 

DOWN  WASHED  sand  and  mud  much  obscured  the  section,  but 
the  clay  appeared  to  be  definitely  continuous,  while  the  chalk 
might  be  continuous  under  the  mask  of  mud,  but  did  not  seem  likely 
to  be  so.     The  section  suggested  very  strongly  a  flat  sheet  of  clay 
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poshed  at  a  level  some  way  below  the  beach  against  a  backward 
sloping  and  then  overarching  surface  (e.g.  the  side  of  a  cave),  which 
it  had  followed  until  doubled  back  upon  itself. 

The  masses  of  chalk  in  the  bay,  where  accessible,  all  showed 
Ostrea  IwujUa  chalk,  except  the  stringer  from  the  bluff.  This  was 
aocessible  from  above,  and  was  then  composed  solely  of  the  grey 
chalk. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  the  landward  face  of  the  blu£f  was  not 
parallel  to  the  coastline,  but  ran  about  east  and  west,  the  bluff  being 
"therefore  a  rude  triangle  with  its  apex  towards  the  north.  The 
landward  face  was  covered  by  what  appeared  to  be  crushed  blisters 
of  finely  laminated  clay  apparently  formed  round  projections  in  the 
surface  of  the  chalk. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1904  I  got  desperate  at  my  inability  to 
satisfactorily  sketch  the  constant  changes  which  were  taking  place, 
and  borrowed  a  camera,  and  since  that  time  I  have  a  fairly  continuous 
series  of  photographs,  some  of  which  are  reproduced  as  Figs.  6  to  18 
in  the  plates  illustrating  this  article.  Unfortunately  I  had  had  no 
previous  experience  of  photography,  and  I  have  always  chanced 
upon  dull  and  cloudy  weather,  so  that  I  may  be  forgiven  for  the 
imperfection  of  the  photographs.  As  it  is,  they  show  far  more  than 
I  ever  dared  to  hope  for.  They  are  all,  I  think,  self-explanatory 
except  Fig.  9,  which  was  taken  from  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  and  in 
which  the  boundaries  between  the  grey  chalk  above  and  below  and 
the  O.  lunata  chalk  between  is  traceable  in  the  'slope'  (the  nearer 
piece  of  chalk)  by  a  slight  variation  in  shade. 

During  the  period  covered  by  these  photographs  erosion  has  been 
very  rapid  at  this  point  (the  clay  seen  on  the  left  hand  of  the  bluff 
an  Fig.  13  was  faced  with  chalk  of  fair  thickness  six  months 
previously)  (Fig.  8),  and  several  further  points  of  interest  have  been 
disclosed.  The  most  important  is  perhaps  that  shown  in  Figs.  10, 
11,  and  15.  The  cutting  back  of  the  main  cliff  has  provided  a  section 
across  what  appears  to  be  an  eiTatic  mass  of  rudely  stratified  flint 
shingle,  varying  from  very  coarse  to  fairly  fine,  with  a  bed  of  sand 
in  the  middle  and  a  long  thin  slice  of  chalk  at  its  left  hand,  the 
stratification  being  vertical.  The  slice  of  chalk,  though  nowhere  more 
than  two  feet  thick,  contains  both  0.  lunata  chalk  and  grey  chalk 
with  an  occasional  grit  seam  at  the  base  throughout  the  whole 
length  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  the  0.  lunata  chalk  being  next 
the  clay  which  forms  as  it  were  the  backing  of  the  mass.  The 
lower  end  of  the  chalk  slice  was  recently  exposed,  and  the  clay  was 
seen  to  run  down  beside  it  and  then  turn  at  right  angles  in  under  it 
(Fig.  15),  with  the  banding  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  chalk, 
which  seems  inseparable  from  the  junction  of  clay  and  chalk  here. 
The  whole  thing  very  strongly  suggests  a  piece  of  shingly  beach  set 
on  end,  the  chalk  representing  the  basement  bed  on  which  the 
shingle  was  heaped  up.  The  rude  stratification  of  the  shingle  is 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  sifting  together  of  the  pebbles  of 
similar  size  which  takes  place  in  every  beach,  the  coarsest  part  being 
that  next  the  chalk.     This  huge  mass  of  shingle,  which  can  hardly 
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have  been  transported  from  any  distance,  as  it  would  not  have  helcF 
together,  forms  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  masses  of  coarse  shingle 
which  lie  on  the  top  of  the  northern  part  of  the  soath  bluff  aa 
recorded  in  my  previous  pamphlet  (see  also  Fig.  1  hereto). 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  behaviour  of  the  grey  bed  in  the 
seaward  face  of  the  bluff.  As  this  was  cut  back  the  grey  bed 
developed  a  deep  pocket,  shown  just  beginning  in  Fig.  7  and 
complete  in  Figs.  13  and  17,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  gritty  basal 
seam  thickened  considerably  and  became  exceptionally  coarse. 
(It  will  be  noticed  in  these  figures  that  the  two  upper  flint  beds 
shown  in  fig.  1  of  my  previous  pamphlet  have  become  comparatively 
indistinct,  while  the  third  has  become  very  marked.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  the  second  is  regaining  its  importance.)  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  this  pocket  the  base  of  the  grey  chalk  rises  very  sharply,  so 
that  the  chalk  which  strings  out  into  the  clay,  thin  as  it  is,  becomes, 
as  on  the  other  side  of  the  bluff,  composed  of  a  layer  of  0.  lunata 
chalk  below  and  a  layer  of  grey  chalk  above.  There  is  clearly  at 
this  point  a  very  strongly  marked  unconformity  between  the  two 
beds  of  chalk. 

Another  point  is  that  0.  lunata  chalk  has  come  in  between  the 
grey  chalk  and  the  clay  in  the  cross  section  at  the  end  of  the  north* 
side  of  the  grey  chalk  bay  and  at  several  other  points  in  this  mass 
where  the  grey  chalk  and  clay  were  previously  in  contact,  so  that  it 
seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  distance  by  which  the  grey  chalk 
overlaps  the  0.  lunata  chalk  is  slight  everywhere.  Whenever  the 
grey  chnlk  has  been  removed  from  off  the  0,  lunata  chalk  beneatli 
it  the  latter  has  always  presented  a  decidedly  wave-worn  and 
smoothed  appearance. 

This  grey  chalk,  as  before  stated,  presents  some  remarkable 
peculiarities  besides  its  basement  bed  of  grit  with  flint  and  chalk 
pebbles.  It  is  very  soft,  but  contains  a  great  abundance  of  Hardish 
lumps  of  varying  shades  of  grey  which  are  not  clearly  rolled,  but 
have  very  smooth  and  suspicious  outlines.  These  lumps  are  very 
similar  in  texture,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  identical  in  fossil  contents 
with  their  grey  matrix.  The  flints  present  two  facies.  One,  which 
is  generally  small,  is  dark  grey  throughout  and  very  soft,  being 
often  little  more  than  a  central  mass  of  spongy  texture,  but  no 
definite  shape,  surrounded  by  a  very  thin  skin,  very  imperfectly 
silicified  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife  on  slight  pressure.  The  other 
type  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  base  of  this  chalk,  and  includes 
nearly  all  the  large  flints.  It  is  very  thoroughly  silicified  and 
black  inside  with  little  or  no  cortex,  and  light  bluish  grey  outside. 
These,  like  the  included  lumps,  suggest  gentle  rolling,  but  contain 
only  the  same  fossils  as  those  of  the  grey  matrix,  including  the 
peculiarly  characteristic  ones,  and  certainly  no  specimen  of  0,  lunata^ 
which  occurs  in  profusion  in  the  flints  of  its  own  horizons.  The 
bed  as  a  whole  is  certainly  not  teconstructed,  for  the  grey  matrix, 
abounds  in  fragile  fossils  in  absolute  perfection,  the  most  striking 
being  Ostrea  inaquicostata,  bivalved  Ostrea  ungulaia,  and  numeroua 
branches  of  Vincidaria  and  other  Polyzoa.      The  fossils  show  the 
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unconformity  between  the  grey  ohalk  and  O.  lunaia  chalk  as 
clearly  as  the  stratigraphy.  Ostrea  lunata  and  the  bun-shaped 
&hinoc(mu8  are  unknown  in  the  grey  ohalk,  which  is  full  of  Oatrea 
inaquicoatata,  0.  eanaliadata,  and  TerehrattUa  obeaa,  none  of  which 
have  ever  yet  been  found  in  the  0.  lunata  chalk.  There  are  very 
similar  grey  beds  on  the  foreshore  underlying  white  chalk  without 
O.  lunata,  which  passes  up  into  0,  lunata  ohalk,  but  below  they  are 
cat  off  by  a  fault,  and  until  we  know  either  what  overlies  the  grey 
chalk  of  the  bluff  or  underlies  the  grey  chalk  of  the  foreshore 
it  is  not  safe  to  identify  the  two  sets  of  grey  beds,  though  it  is  very 
tempting,  the  similarity  being  very  striking,  especially  in  the  fossils. 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  1905,  the  clay  behind  the  bluff 
was  broken  through  by  the  waves,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  bluff  had  been  completely  isolated  and  a  secondary  bluff 
formed  behind  it  out  of  the  seaward  face  of  the  0.  lunata  chalk 
underlying  the  'slope'  of  grey  chalk,  which  had  by  this  time 
become  mainly  a  slope  of  0,  lunata  chalk  showing  several  lines  of 
flint  dipping  gently  seaward.  The  cross  section  of  this  secondary 
bluff  showed  gently  arched  lines  of  flint,  from  which  it  was  clear 
that  this  secondary  bluff  was  the  top  of  a  gentle  anticlinal  fold 
rising  towards  the  land,  exactly  like  the  ridge  forming  the  southern 
part  of  the  south  bluff.  It  was,  however,  underlain  where  its  base 
was  clear  of  sand  by  clay  visibly  continuous  in  the  south  bay  with 
the  clay  underlying  the  chalk  masses.  The  same  waves  that  had 
breached  the  clay  pinnacle  had  also  cleaned  the  section  in  the  south 
bay,  which  is  recorded  by  Fig.  17.  The  clay  appeared  to  have 
pressed  upwards  from  under  the  mass  of  chalk  nearer  the 
bluff  and  carried  up  with  it  on  its  surface  the  mass  high  up 
in  the  cliff,  for  the  two  were  connected  by  a  very  thin  but 
unbroken  line  of  chalk  which  kept  the  clay  above  the  masses  of 
chalk  from  quite  touching  the  clay  which  emerged  from  beneath 
them.  A  similar  but  more  partial  appearance  was  presented  in  the 
north  bay  by  the  clay  which  emerged  from  under  the  '  slope  *  and 
passed  up  into  the  cliff,  only  to  arch  over  and,  as  before  stated,  pass 
down  beside  and  in  under  the  erratic  slice  of  chalk.  Both  the 
masses  in  the  south  bay,  i.e.  the  lateral  section  of  the  '  secondary 
bluff'  and  the  mass  seen  high  up  in  the  cliff,  were  composed  of 
O.  lunaia  chalk  with  about  a  foot  of  grey  chalk  above  separated  by 
the  regulation  grit  seam  with  pebbles,  and  above  the  'grey  chalk 
oame  about  six  inches  of  very  regularly  bedded  sharp  grey  sand 
with  one  interlaminated  seam  of  black  clay,  and  above  the  sand 
about  2  feet  of  dark  bluish  grey  clay.  Between  the  two  masses  of 
ohalk  the  sand  was  out  out  by  the  clay  above  it,  but  over  the  masses 
themselves  it  was  very  regular.  Above  the  bluff  it  passes  into 
a  coarse  gravel. 

The  most  recent  exposures  of  the  north  side  of  the  bluff  itself 
appear  to  show  an  actual  inversion  of  all  the  chalk  below  the  thick 
flint  These  flint  lines  are  not  clearly  marked  on  this  side,  but  their 
i^pearance  is  quite  consistent  with  and  indeed  suggestive  of  their 
being  actually  inverted,  and  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  actually 
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inverted  is  made  very  probable  by  tbe  fact  that  the  seams  of 
O.  lunata  up  to  and  including  that  immediately  below  the  thick 
flint  follow  the  same  inverted  course,  a  fact  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mr.  Bidder.  Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  0,  lunata  chalk 
was  continuous  across  the  gap,  and  that  the  gap  was  quite  recently 
fairly  narrow,  and  though  no  bed  of  flint  happened  to  occur  in  the 
arch  of  0,  lunata  chalk  crossing  the  gap,  I  am  convinced  (and 
Mr.  Bidder  is  equally  positive)  that  the  thick  flint  in  the  blu£f  was 
identical  with  the  flint  line  at  a  corresponding  height  in  the 
'secondary  bluff'  (Fig.  14).  If  we  are  right,  then  the  thick  flint 
was  not  involved  in  the  inversion.  That  being  so,  we  should  expect 
to  find  filling  the  gap  which  would  otherwise  be  left  between  the 
thick  flint  which  *  continues  more  or  less  horizontal,  and  the  beds 
below  which  break  away  from  it,  an  area  of  reconstructed  chalk,  and 
this  is  exactly  what  does  occur  there.  The  sketch  below  will  show 
what  is  meant : — 


Diagram -sketch  of  the  north-west  face  of  bluff. 

/,  /,  /,  flint  bands  ;  o,  o,  o,  seams  of  perfect  0,  lunata  in  section. 

A,  area  composeid  of  chalk  crowded  with  comminuted  0.  lunata  and  no  other  fossib. 

Now  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  assume  (until  the  contrary  is 
shown)  that  the  inversion  is  a  result  of  the  same,  or  practically  the 
same,  force  which  has  so  greatly  tilted  the  beds  which  are  not 
actually  involved  in  the  inversion,  for  both  the  tilting  and  the 
inversion  must  have  been  produced  before  the  deposition  of  the  grey 
chalk  on  the  upturned  ends  of  the  tilted  strata,  since  neither  the 
tilting  nor  the  inversion  has  affected  the  grey  chalk,  and  that  fixes 
the  tilting  and  the  inversion  as  of  late  Cretaceous  age.  Evidently 
all  the  beds  now  appearing  in  the  bluff  were  tilted  together,  but  by 
the  time  the  angle  had  been  reached  at  which  the  unin verted  beds 
now  stand,  these  beds  must  have  been  raised  above  the  plane  at 
which  the  thrust  was  operating,  and  the  lower  beds,  being  still 
in  that  plane,  must  have  been  forced  to  part  company  with  the 
unin  verted  beds,  no  great  matter,  as  the  whole  could  by  that  time 
have  only  been  lightly  consolidated,  and  turn  under  themselves. 
This  view  conforms  very  well  with  Lyell's  figure  of  the  bluff  when 
it  was  about  twenty  times  its  present  length.  This  figure  shows  at 
the  north  corner  a  small  area  of  chalk   with  a  steep   dip   which 
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flattens  out  southward  to  quite  a  gentle  dip  over  a  oomparatively 
Tery  extensive  area,  showing  the  steep  dip  to  be  very  local. 
Probably  we  have  in  the  bluff  of  to-day  a  remnant  of  the  steeply 
dipping  area  only  of  Lyell's  bluff,  but  whether  that  is  so  or  not 
Lyell's  figure  is  a  very  strong  argument  against  assuming  the 
general  prevalence  of  a  steep  dip  at  this  point. 

The  only  possible  explanation  of  these  local  phenomena  seems  to  be 
one  on  the  lines  of  the  original  and  ingenious  theory  of  Mr.  Clement 
Beid,  varied  by  postulating  the  lateral  thrust  as  of  Cretaceous  age, 
directed  almost  due  south  and  very  local,  and  leaving  the  thrusting 
agent  altogether  indefinite.  Except  at  this  very  point  the  thrusting 
force  only  created  a  gentle  anticline.  This  anticline  of  greatly 
-varying  sharpness  must  have  been  exposed  to  denudation,  which 
planed  off  the  upper  part  and  more  or  less  flattened  the  sides,  and  the 
surface  so  formed  was  then  resubmerged  and  the  grey  chalk  deposited 
on  it  to  a  minimum  thickness  of  three  feet.  At  some  date  shortly 
before  the  formation  of  the  glacial  beds,  the  chalk  must  have  been 
again  raised  and  exposed  to  a  south-westerly  sea,  which  formed 
caves  in  it  which  were  filled  by  the  first  inflow  of  boulder-clay. 
The  bottoms  of  these  caves  are  probably  well  below  the  present  beach 
level,  and  we  only  see  horizontal  sections  through  the  roofs  and  the 
upper  surface  of  the  infilling  clay,  which  of  course  then  appears  to 
be  underlying  the  thin  edge  of  the  broken -through  roof  by  natural 
deposition.  The  detached  masses  of  chalk  seen  in  the  cliff  behind 
the  bluff  have  clearly  been  carried  up  by  a  mass  of  clay  from  below, 
and  represent  parts  of  the  roofs  of  these  caves,  which  were  too  weak 
to  resist  the  upward  pressure  of  the  clay.  Possibly  this  upward 
pressure  was  applied  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  infilling  of  the 
caves,  for  the  thin  line  o*f  chalk  recorded  as  connecting  two  masses 
of  chalk  is  strongly  suggestive  of  chalk,  so  to  speak,  rolled  out 
between  the  upper  and  lower  clay,  and  this  could  only  take  place  by 
a  fresh  movement  of  the  lower  clay  after  the  upper  clay  had  taken 
up  its  present  position.  It  is  also  suggested  by  the  regular  blending 
of  the  deposits  immediately  overlying  the  chalk  just  at  this  point  that 
after  the  first  influx  of  clay  had  filled  up  the  sea  bed  to  the  level  of 
about  the  top  of  the  chalk  there  was  an  interval,  during  which  the 
above-mentioned  regular  deposits  were  formed  on  the  new  sea  floor 
so  created,  before  this  sea  floor  was  covered  by  the  upper  clay,  and 
then  broken  up  by  renewed  motion  in  the  lower  clay. 

5.     Other  JEkpoBures. 

A  new  feature  of  interest  is  the  exposure  for  a  short  time  of 
a  patch  of  0.  lunata  chalk,  about  30  yards  by  12,  some  340  yards  to 
the  south  of  the  south  bluff,  i.e.  roughly,  intermediate  between  it 
and  the  short  ridge  exposed  some  years  ago  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
nnder  the  brickfield  (which  latter  I  will  call  for  convenience  the 
brickfield  chalk).  This  new  patch  of  chalk  was  practically  touching 
the  base  of  a  great  mass  of  firm  clay  which  forms  at  present  the 
first  headland  to  the  south  of  the  south  bluff,  and  appeared  to  pass 
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under  this  olay  in  the  oliff  and  also  under  clay  to  the  northward, 
Its  other  boundaries  being  formed  by  sand.  It  appeared  to  represent 
the  top  (or  rather  a  seotion  across  the  upper  part)  of  a  flat  ridge 
running  and  sinking  in  the  usual  direction  about  30°  south  of  east. 
It«  southern  and  eastern  ends  were  capped  by  a  practically  continuous 
Rheet  of  flint,  identical  in  appearance  with  a  sheet  of  flint  which 
I  had  previously  observed  on  the  foreshore  close  by  coating  one 
side  of  a  ridge  of  0,  lunata  chalk  heading  in  this  very  direction. 
The  brickfield  chalk  recorded  in  my  previous  pamphlet  I  have 
never  seen  again,  but  once  or  twice  in  1900-1904  Uiere  just  showed 
through  the  sand  some  way  further  down  the  beach  a  narrow  ridge 
of  0.  lunala  chalk  once  visible  for  as  much  as  30  yards,  and 
apparently  running  out  to  sea  in  much  the  usual  direction,  and  in 
a  line  with  the  first  recorded  brickfield  chalk.  This  ridge  has  been 
frequently  just  visible  during  1905,  and  in  October,  1905,  it  was 
gradually  exposed  to  a  length  of  over  66  yards.  It  was  nowhere 
liiore  than  4  feet  and  rarely  more  than  2  feet  thick,  and  dipped  very 
steeply  to  the  north.  It  seemed  very  remarkable  that  such  a  long 
thin  ridge  should  have  been  preserved  on  a  foreshore,  though  there 
were  strong  indications  that  it  increased  greatly  in  width  at  a  very 
short  distance  deeper  down.     But  a  still  more  remarkable  thing 

.  was  revealed  on  close  examination,  i.e.  that  throughout  practically 
its  whole  length  it  was  composed  of  a  layer  of  0,  lunata  below  and 
a  layer  of  grey  to  white  chalk  above,  separated  by  a  grit  bed  full  of 
rolled  flints*  and  chalk,  and  agreeing  most  exactly,  except  for  its 
greater  thickness  (maximum  at  least  6  inches)  and  the  greater  size 
of  the  flint  pebbles,  with  the  grit  bed  at  the  base  of  the  grey  chalk 

.  in  the  north  bluff  over  a  mile  away.  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
identifying  the  two  grit  beds,  for  though  Che  brickfield  chalk  above 
the  grit  bed  was  not  uniformly  grey,  it  contained  many  hardened 
and  apparently  rolled  lumps  of  chalk.  I  could  not  find  there  any 
of  the  characteristic  grey  chalk  fossils,  but  the  total  amount  of  chalk 
exposed  was  very  small,  and  the  physical  identity  is  very  pronounced. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Views  of  Trimmingham  Chalk  Bluffs,  Norfolk  Coast. 
Various  views  of  the  North  Bluff  and  the  exposures  in  the  bays  on  either  side  of  it. 

Plate  IV. 

Fio.  7. — Photoffraph  taken  November,  1904. 
,,     8.— South  Day ;  November,  1904. 
,,     9.— Head  of  north  bay  from  top  of  bluff ;  May,  1906. 

Plate  V. 

Fio.  10. — North  bay,  showing  slab  of  chalk  on  end  in  cliff ;  April,  1905. 
,,    11. — Showing  slab  of  chalk  and  mass  of  stratified  shingle  on  end  ;  May,  1905. 
„    12. —North  Bluff,  seaward  aspect;  May,  1905. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next  number,) 
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yil. — Badiuv  abd  thb  Radial  Shbikkaqe  of  thb  Eabth. 
By  T.  Mbllard  Riadb,  F.G.S.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  A.M.I.C.E. 

rhis  Presidential  Address  to  the  British  As80oiation»  Soath 
African  Meeting,  1905,  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin  points  out  that 
the  presence  of  radio-active  materials  in  small  proportion  in  the 
«an  would  serve  to  explain  the  present  radiation,  and  'Hhat  oon- 
<)entration  of  matter  is  not  the  only  source  from  which  the  sun  may 
draw  its  heat."  Professor  Darwin  goes  on  to  explain  how  this 
enables  us  to  extend  the  possibilities  of  geological  time  beyond  that 
to  which  some  physicists  would  limit  us. 

My  object  in  writing  this  is  to  point  out  that  if  the  sun's  heat  is 
•kept  up  by  the  presence  of  radio-active  materials  the  same  must 
follow  with  regard  to  the  earth.  The  rate  of  cooling  of  the  earth 
-must  consequently  be  slower  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  heat 
generated  by  the  radio-active  matter  present  in  its  substance. 

It  further  follows  from  these  premises  that  if  the  generation  of 
heat  by  these  radio-active  matters  in  the  earth  equals  the  dissipation 
of  it  at  the  earth's  surface  the  globe  will  be  kept  at  the  same  average 
temperature.  If  this  be  the  condition  of  the  earth  at  the  present 
time  there  can  be  no  radial  contraction  taking  place  unless  due  to 
some  other  cause  than  loss  of  heat,  and  the  same  may  be  predicated 
of  any  previous  period. 

This  is  no  doubt  stating  an  extreme  case,  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  assume  that  only  a  portion  of  the  heat  lost  by  the  earth 
by  conduction  and  radiation  is  replaced  by  that  generated  by  radio- 
active bodies,  by  so  much  will  the  radial  shrinkage  be  reduced  and 
the  mountain  -  making  activities  on  the  contraction  hypothesis 
rendered  less  efficient 

It  has  been  shown  by  Osmond  Fisher  and  myself  that  the  gradual 
dissipation  of  the  initial  heat  of  the  earth,  considered  simply  as 
a  cooling  body,  that  has  taken  place  in  the  past  is  quite  insufficient 
to  provide  the  radial  contraction  demanded  by  the  contraction 
hypothesis.^  If  any  of  this  lost  heat  is  renewed  this  inefficiency  is 
proportionately  intensified. 

Our  ideas  of  the  constitution  of  matter  are  undergoing  serious 
changes,  and  it  becomes  increasingly  important  that  geologists  should 
keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  times.  The  bugbear  of  a  narrow 
physical  limit  to  geological  time  being  got  rid  of,  we  are  free  to 
move  in  our  own  field  of  science.  The  methods  of  geology  have  this 
advantage  over  those  of  pure  physics,  we  can  more  readily  appeal  to 
nature  for  confirmation  or  disproof. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  while  the  discovery  of 
radium  has  shaken  the  foundations  of  what  may  be  designated  the 
mathematical  theory  of  the  earth,  it  strongly  supports  those  who 
like  myself  have  long  contended  that  the  forces  which  create 
mountain  ranges,  raise  continents,  and  give  external  form  to  the 

»  Fisher:  **  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust,"  Reade:  "Origin  of  Mountain  Eanges"  ; 
*'  Evolution  of  Earth  Structure." 
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earth  reside  in  the  earth  itself*  and  that  ''  the  earth  is  not  merely 
an  inert  mass  cooling  in  space."  ^ 

Our  conception  of  the  geologic  potentialities  of  matter  has  beeik 
marvellously  widened  by  the  recent  discoveries.  How  these  dis- 
coveries may  f^ffeot  our  views  of  the  interaction  of  matters  as 
explaining  geological  changes  remains  to  be  decided  when  the  new 
methods  are  established  on  a  firm  basis,  of  which  there  seems  to  b& 
an  early  prospect. 


ISrOTIOEIS    OIF    3^E3i»^OIie.S,    ETO- 


Abfitracts  of  Papers  read  before  Section  C   (Geology),  British  Association : 
South  Africa,  1905. 

I. — On    the    Marginal    Phenomena    op    Granite   Domes.     By 
Professor  Grenvillb  A.  J.  Cole. 

IN  examining  the  gneisses  of  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone, 
which  have  been  in  part  regarded  as  sheared  Archsean  masses, 
the  author  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  main  structures  are  due  to 
igneous  flow,  and  that  the  most  marked  gneissio  structure  occurs^ 
where  previously  foliated  sedimentary  and  igneous  material  has  been 
incorporated  with  an  invading  granite.  The  patches  of  foliated 
gneiss  in  the  granites  of  Donegal  are  thus  remnants  of  considerable 
masses  of  older  rock  that  have  been  absorbed  ;  and  the  phenomenon 
of  banded  gneiss  arises  characteristically  as  a  marginal  feature  of 
granite  domes.  Foliation  is  found  in  surrounding  masses  parallel 
to  that  in  the  granite,  and  at  the  same  time  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  junction,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  granite  has  picked  off, 
leaf  by  leaf,  the  layers  of  foliated  rock  against  which  it  rose.  The 
author  thus  ranges  himself  with  those  who  ascribe  the  most  profound 
metamorphism  to  igneous  rather  than  to  dynamic  action,  and 
ventures  to  suggest  that  similar  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  th& 
rocks  of  the  Malmesbury  series  in  the  west  of  Cape  Colony,  where 
a  commingling  of  rocks  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  a  period 
of  subterranean  flow. 


II. — Magmatio  Segregation  of  Sulphide  Ores.      By  Dr.  A.  F. 

Coleman. 

rriHE  formation  of  ore  bodies  by  magmatio  segregation  in  eruptive 
X  rooks  has  long  been  admitted  as  regards  magnetite  and 
titaniferous  iron  ores,  but  the  formation  of  sulphide  ore  bodies  in 
this  way  has  been  disputed  by  many  geologists.  The  pyrrhotite 
ores  of  nickel  in  Norway  were  first  recognised  by  Professor  Vogt  as 
having  this  origin ;  and  his  theory  has  been  applied  to  the  Sudbary 
nickel  ores  by  various  geologists,  and  opposed  by  others.  The 
recent  complete  mapping  of  the  eruptive  sheet,  with  which  thd 
Sudbury  ore  bodies  are  all  connected,  proves  that  they  are  really 

1  *<  Evolution  of  Earth  Structure,"  p.  28. 
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segregated  from  the  eruptive  rook  and  form  an  integral  part  of  it» 
with  every  gradation  between  ore  and  rook.  It  is  believed  that 
gravitation  played  a  large  part  in  the  segregation,  since  the  ore 
bodies  are  regularly  found  at  the  lowest  points  in  the  lower  edge  of 
the  norite-micropegmatite  sheet  with  whioh  they  are  connected. 


III. — On  the  Gsolooy  of  South  Victoria    Land.     By  H.  T. 

FxRSARy  M.A. 

I.  The  knowledge  we  had  of  South  Yiotoria  Land  previous  to  the 
departure  of  the  "  Discovery  "  was  mainly  acquired  by  the  expedition 
under  Sir  James  Clarke  Boss  in  H.M.S.  "Erebus"  and  H.M.S. 
"Terror,"  in  the  years  1839-1843.  His  discoveries  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  thus  : — 

(a)  A  great  range  of  mountains,  which  rise  occasionally  to  heights 
of  15,000  feet,  and  extend  in  a  north  and  south  direction  for  at  least 
600  miles. 

(5)  The  presence  of  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks  in  this  area, 

(c)  An  open  shallow  sea  south  of  the  Antarctic  circle. 

(d)  An  active  volcano,  Moimt  Erebus,  over  12,000  feet  high, 
emitting  flame  and  smoke  in  great  profusion. 

(e)  A  wall  of  ice,  the  Oreat  Ice  Barrier,  on  an  average  160  feet 
high  and  about  470  miles  long. 

In  1899  the  *'  Southern  Cross  "  expedition  brought  home  from 
Cape  Adare  specimens  of  granites,  basalts,  and  quartz  slates,  but 
unfortunately  the  latter  proved  to  be  unfossiliferous. 

n.  This  section  deals  with  the  volcanic  islands  off  the  coast, 
commencing  with  the  Balleny  Oroup,  in  latitude  66^  S.,  and  passes 
on  to  the  rocks  of  the  mainland  in  latitude  77°  S.  The  rooks  from 
the  islands  are  chiefly  basalts  and  tufls,  though  intrusions  of  trachyte 
are  fairly  common.  Edward  YII  Land  and  the  volcanoes  on  the 
mainland  are  included  in  this  section,  as  the  latter,  at  any  rate, 
belong  to  the  recent  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  area.  All  the  volcanoes 
are  undenuded  oones,  and  are  usually  situated  in  isolated  positions, 
and  contrast  strongly  in  outline  with  the  rugged  scenery  of  the  main 
mountain  range. 

III.  The  Continental  Bange.  The  great  range  of  mountains 
discovered  by  Sir  James  Boss  has  been  proved  to  be  at  least  800 
miles  long,  and  to  have  some  remarkable  features  common  to  the 
whole  length.  This  great  mountain  range  is  divided  into  smaller 
ranges,  to  which  distinguishing  names  have  been  given ;  but  only 
one,  the  Boyal  Society  Bange,  has  been  examined  in  detail  by  the 
expedition.  The  rocks  that  compose  the  range  are  conveniently 
separated  into  four  distinct  groups— namely,  gneisses,  granites, 
sandstones,  and  dolerites.  The  sandstone,  to  which  I  propose  to 
give  the  name  Beacon  Sandstone  Formation,  provides  a  convenient 
stratigraphical  datum  -  line,  with  reference  to  whioh  the  other 
phenomena  may  be  considered. 

(i)  The  Oneissic  Bochs  occur  at  sea-level  and  below  a  sequence  of 
locks  which  is  at  least  12,000  feet  thick,  and  may  be  safely  regarded 
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as  forming  the  ancient  platform  on  whiob  the  oentral  part  of  South 
Yiotoria  Land  is  built.  The  foot-hills  of  the  Boyal  Society  Range 
and  the  lower  portions  of  the  Cathedral  Bocks  are  composed  of  this 
dass  of  rock. 

(ii)  The  Oraniies  have  been  encountered  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Boyal  Society  Bange,  where  they  rest  upon  gneisses,  and  dykes  of 
granite  pierce  the  gneissic  series.  At  Oranite  Harbour  this  type 
of  rock  is  found  as  a  huge  boss,  and  is  probably  covered  by  a  sheet 
of  dolerite.  Where  the  Ferrar  Glacier  forks,  a  junction  of  dolerite 
and  granite  proves  that  there  are  two  distinct  developments  of 
granite,  one  older  and  one  younger  than  a  certain  sheet  of  dolerite. 

(iii)  The  Beacon  Sandstone  Formation  is  met  with  at  a  height 
of  4,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  about  40  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
appears  to  be  nearly  3,000  feet  thick,  and  near  the  top  indeterminable 
fossil  plants  were  found.  The  bedding  is  practically  horizontal,  and 
the  rock  is  remarkably  uniform  in  texture.  The  surface  upon  which 
it  rests  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

(iv)  The  Dolerite  Sheets  produce  the  plateau  features  characteristio 
of  that  rock,  and  cap  the  sandstone  over  a  very  large  area.  Dykes, 
sills,  and  pipes  of  the  dolerite  occur  in  the  sandstone,  and  prove  the 
former  to  be  intrusive.  The  original  dolerite  plateaux  have  been 
dissected  by  water  action,  apparently  prior  to  the  faulting  which 
has  dislocated  the  Beacon  Sandstone. 

lY.  The  lee.  Sea-ice,  produced  by  the  freezing  of  the  sea  during 
the  Winter,  is  on  an  average  8^  feet  thick,  but  during  the  Summer 
the  sea-water  melts  the  lower  surface  of  the  ice.  Shore-ice,  a  fringe 
of  glacier  ice  attached  to  the  land,  shows  the  conservative  action  of 
ice  in  this  latitude.  Inland  ice,  local  ice-caps,  piedmonts,  and  other 
types  of  glaciers  may  be  recognised  in  South  Victoria  Land.  The 
term  '  floating  piedmont '  has  been  suggested  as  descriptive  of  the 
Qreat  Ice  Barrier,  or  Ice  Sheet,  of  Boss,  and  there  are  at  least  three 
examples  in  our  area. 

The  moraines  high  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Erebus,  and  other 
moraines  stranded  at  various  spots,  are  considered  in  their  relation 
to  the  past  and  present  distribution  of  the  ioe,  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  the  glaciation  is  approaching  a  minimum. 


IV. — EVIDBNOKS  OF  QlAOIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  PeRMO-CaRBONIFXROUB 

Times  in  ths  Transvaal.    By  Edward  T.  Mbllob,  B.Sa 

[Commnmcated  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Sarvey  of  the 
Transvaal.] 

THE  present  paper  gives  a  brief  account  of  recent  work  in 
connection  with  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  Karroo  System 
in  the  Transvaal,  including  some  additions  to  the  evidence  of 
extensive  glacial  action  in  early  Karroo  times.  The  description 
given  of  the  character  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  glacial 
conglomerate  is  based  mainly  upon  observations  made  in  the  course 
of  mapping  a  district  lying  between  the  Elands  and  Wilge  Bivers, 
cast  of  Pretoria.     The  Karroo  System  does  not  here  attain   se 
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complete  a  deTelopment  as  ^n  the  more  eastern  and  soatfaem  porti(Mis 
of  South  Afrioa.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  formation  rarely 
exceeds  400-600  feet,  and  it  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  reoognise  the 
many  divisions  which  it  presents  in  those  parts  of  South  Afrioa 
where  it  attains  a  much  greater  thickness.  Outliers  along  the 
mai^n  of  the  main  area  occupied  by  the  Karroo  System  afford  good 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  glacial  conglomerate  which  forms 
its  base.  They  are  occasionally  entirely  composed  of  this  con- 
l^lomerate  owing  to  the  complete  denudation  of  the  overlying 
sandstones  and  grits. 

The  upper  and  well  stratified  portion  of  the  formation  lies  every- 
where horizontally,  and  its  base  maintains  a  very  constant  elevation 
of  about  4,900  to  5,000  feet  The  gUtoial  beds  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  formation  rarely  show  distinct  stratification,  and  outliers 
consisting  of  these  alone  closely  resemble,  both  in  appearance  and 
mode  of  distribution,  patches  of  glacial  drift  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  were  laid  down  apon 
an  old  land  surface  possessing  considerable  variety  of  surface  feature, 
and  some  of  the  thickest  deposits  of  glacial  conglomerate  occur  in 
valleys  or  below  escaTpments  which  were  in  existence  before  its 
deposition. 

Owing  to  the  abundant  sandy  drift  arising  both  from  the  con- 
glomerate itself  and  from  the  grits  and  sandstones  which  usuiJly 
overlie  it,  the  solid  conglomerate  is  rarely  exposed  at  the  surface. 
Where  seen,  it  is  of  a  light  yellow  or  cream  colour,  and  usually 
consists  of  a  sandy-looking  matrix  containing  abundant  boulders  and 
pebbles  distributed  without  definite  arrangement  through  the  mass. 
The  pebbles  and  boulders  vary  in  size  from  2  to  3  inches  up  to  as 
much  as  10  feet  in  diameter.  The  materials  of  which  the  boulders 
«re  composed  vary  much  in  character.  There  is  always  a  great 
preponderance  of  local  rocks,  with  an  admixture  of  others  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  derived  from  comparatively  distant  sources,  which 
are  to  the  north  of  the  present  position  of  the  boulders.  In  the 
district  here  specially  referred  to,  the  majority  of  the  bouldera 
oonsist  of  hard  red  quartzites  and  conglomerates  derived  from  the 
Waterberg  Formation,  which  underlies  the  glacial  conglomerate  over 
a  large  part  of  the  area.  Almost  equally  numerous  are  boulders  of 
the  Red  Granite,  which  occurs  extensively  farther  to  the  north. 

The  boulders  are  always  highly  polished  and  usually  facetted. 
When  composed  of  fine-grained  rocks,  such  as  felsites  and  shales, 
they  frequently  show  striations  on  the  facets.  The  matrix  of  the 
glacial  conglomerate  consists  of  sharply  angular  fragments  of  quartz 
and  of  rocks  similar  to  those  of  which  the  boulders  are  composed, 
varying  in  size  from  mere  grains  upwards.  It  differs  to  some  extent 
from  the  matrix  of  the  typical  Dwyka  conglomerate  of  the  more 
southern  portions  of  South  Africa  in  presenting  an  appearance  much 
less  su^estive  of  an  igneous  origin.  By  weathering,  the  matrix 
of  the  conglomerate  usually  gives  rise  to  sandy  products ;  in  some 
localities,  however,  it  produces  a  yellowish  clay,  in  which  the 
toolders  remain  embedded.    In  specimens  from  a  depth,  the  matrix 
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is  oooasionally  greenish  in  colour.  Locally  there  occur  in  the 
conglomerate  lenticular  patches  of  fine-grained,  massive,  white  or 
cream-coloured  sandstones,  and  white,  finely  laminated  shales  and 
mudstones. 

The  progressive  denudation  of  the  glacial  conglomerate  exposes 
at  its  margin  the  glaciated  surfaces  of  the  underlying  rocks,  which 
frequently  show  very  clear  striation.  The  best  examples  yet  met 
with  are  those  occurring  to  the  north  of  the  Douglas  Colliery  near 
Balmoral.  In  a  number  of  examples  distributed  over  an  area  of 
300  square  miles  the  strisd  exhibit  great  constancy  of  direction,  and 
point  to  the  existence  of  an  extensive  ice-sheet  with  a  movement 
from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  glacial  conglomerate  extends  very 
much  further  north  than  the  localities  at  present  known.  During 
the  past  year  outliers  of  the  conglomerate  were  found  ninety  miles 
north  of  Uie  latitude  of  Johannesburg. 


V.  —  Thb  Plutonio  Rooks  and  their  Relations  with  the 
Gbtstallinb  Sohists  and  other  Formations.  By  F.  P. 
Mennell. 

Fhas  been  pointed  out  by  Teall  that  the  final  solution  of  the 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  igneous 
magmas  is  possibly  to  be  looked  for  where  the  plutonio  rocks  are 
seen  in  their  relations  with  the  crystalline  schists.  The  writer 
dealt  with  observations  made  in  such  an  area  and  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  therefrom.  He  concluded  that  the  average  igneous  rook 
has  practically  the  composition  of  the  average  granite,  and  that 
plutonio  rocks  are  immensely  more  important  than  the  other  classes, 
even  when  the  term  plutonio  is  used  in  a  much  more  restricted 
sense  than  by  many  authors.  The  causes  of  variation  were  discussed, 
and  segregation,  except  as  a  phenomenon  of  limited  importance,  was 
dismissed  as  an  untenable  theory.  The  origin  of  the  magmas 
must  be  considered  in  order  to  account  for  subsequent  variation. 
'Refusion'  seems  the  only  possible  mode  of  formation.  Granite 
appears  to  result  from  the  efifective  mixing  of  the  heterogeneous 
materials  melted  down,  other  igneous  rocks  being  the  result  of  the 
cooling  of  different  parts  before  mixture  is  complete,  basic  material 
having  also  the  best  chance  of  reaching  the  surface  as  lava,  owing  to 
its  superior  liquidity.  There  is  circulation  of  material  between  the 
igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks,  the  material  analysed  in  the  latter 
being  subjected  to  synthesis  in  the  making  of  the  former. 


VI. — Baviaan's    Kloof  :     A   Contribution    to    the  Theory  op 
Mountain  Folds.     By  Ernest  H.  L.  Sohwarz,  A.R.C.S. 

BAVIAAN'S  KLOOF  is  a  narrow  valley  lying  between  mountains 
belonging  to  the  Triassic  period.     The  geological  history  may 
be  summarised  thus  : — 

(a)  First  base-level.     Deposition  of  Enon  Conglomerate,  derived 
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from  the  disiDtegration  of  the  newly-formed  moantains,  on  a  plain 
eroded  between  the  two  mountain  chains. 

(h)  Period  of  cross- folding.  The  area  traTorsed  by  two  sets  of 
folds  in  directions  W.N.W.-E.N.E.  and  S.W.-N.B.;  these  let  down 
portions  of  the  surface  in  deep  pits,  bounded  by  circular  faults  and 
sharp  folds. 

(c)  Second  base-level.  The  Enon  Conglomerate  removed,  except 
that  in  the  fold-basins,  and  the  surface  of  the  valley  again  reduced 
to  a  double  level  of  erosion. 

(d)  Rising  of  the  land.  Deep  erosion  of  the  river  channels ; 
immense  gorges  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  plain  and  most  of  the  loose 
contents  of  the  Enou  Conglomerate  in  the  fold-basins  removed. 

Cross-folding  is  the  interpretation  of  the  two  sets  of  mountain 
folds,  and  the  sinking  of  areas  in  the  meshes  between  is  contrary  to 
what  would  happen  if  the  folds  were  produced  by  direct  tangential 
thrust.  The  direct  thrust  theory  also  has  to  explain  how  a  force 
could  act  at  a  distance  when  the  material  through  which  it  is 
transmitted  is  so  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  strength  and  has  such 
immense  friction  to  overcome. 

The  resemblance  of  these  Baviaan's  Kloof  fold-beisins  to  pits  found 
between  two  sets  of  crossing  ripple-marks  has  suggested  that  certain 
mountain  folds  are  produced  by  earth-shaking  waves  which  become 
retarded  when  approaching  an  immovable  buffer,  such  as  masses  of 
granite  anchored  to  the  deep  substructure  of  the  earth's  crust.  This 
theory  is  further  illustrated  experimentally  by  what  happens  in 
a  lead  sink  where  hot  and  cold  water  is  let  in  at  one  end  from  a  tap ; 
the  disturbance  produced  by  this  gradually  causes  ridges  to  form  at 
the  further  end  of  the  sink,  though  the  lead  is  too  pliant  to  allow 
a  direct  thrust  thus  to  act  at  a  distance. 

'  Shearing '  and  '  fold  arc '  structure  may  also  be  explained 
on  the  wave  theory,  whereas  *  block  up-lift'  structure  is  rather 
a  problem  in  isostasy. 

le  E  "V  I  E  -VT-  S. 


I.  —  An  Introduction  to  Geology.  By  J.  E.  Mabr,  ScD,, 
F.B.S.  8vo ;  pp.  viii,  229,  with  33  illustrations.  (Cambridge  : 
at  the  University  Press,  1905.     Price  3«.) 

fflHAT  geology  flourishes  as  a  recreative  science  is  manifest  to  all 
JL  who  read  their  Quarterly  Journal,  Gbolooioal  Magazine, 
or  Proceedings  of  the  Geologists'  Association ;  while  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done  and  may  be  done  by  amateurs  as  well  as 
professionals,  especially  in  the  study  of  fossils,  formed  the  text  last 
year  of  Dr.  Smith  Woodward's  interesting  address  to  the  Geologists* 
Association.  Most  excellent  work  is  being  achieved  by  those  who 
concentrate  their  attention  on  certain  formations,  or  fossils,  or 
districts ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  supply  of  such  workers  be 
maintained. 
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The  little  book  before  us,  by  the  President  of  the  Geological 
Society,  is  well  calculated  to  promote  this  object;  indeed,  it  wa» 
written  as  an  introduction  for  those  who  will  subsequently  proceed  to 
more  advanced  treatises  and  as  a  guide  to  those  general  readers  wha 
simply  desire  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  science.  As  far  as  possible 
in  a  limited  space  the  author  has  provided  good  and  stimulating^ 
material  for  both  classes  of  enquirers,  a  task  always  difficult,  and  if, 
as  will  surely  be  the  case,  the  student  finds  that  the  information  on 
this  or  that  point  is  too  meagre,  he  will,  we  trust,  be  induced  to  turn 
to  other  guides  and  philosophers,  if  not  to  the  classroom  where 
Dr.  Marr  has  so  long  and  successfully  expounded  the  principles  of 
geology  and  the  methods  of  research. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  many  diagrams  and  by  several 
beautiful  photographs,  notably  those  of  a  glacier,  glaciated  rocks, 
graptolites,  a  trilobite,  and  nummulites. 

We  are  doubtful  whether  the  diagram  of  fan-structure,  fig.  15,  p.  93^ 
would  be  easily  intelligible  to  the  student.  It  rather  represents  an 
antiolinorium  than  the  structure  en  iventail  where  the  bands  of  rock 
in  a  doubly  inverted  anticline  spread  out  in  fan-like  form,  as 
figured  in  Sir  A.  Geikie's  Textbook,  vol.  i  (1903),  p.  678,  or  in 
Ghamberlin  6s  Salisbury's  Geology,  p.  484.  In  saying  this  we 
admit  that  a  figure  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  book  before 
ns  was  given  by  Lapworth  in  his  ''Secret  of  the  Highlands," 
GsoLOGiOAii  Magazimb  for  1883,  Plate  V,  but  we  think  that  the 
true  fan-structure  of  A.  Favre,  Heim,  and  others  is  represented  in 
Plate  VUI,  Figs.  6  and  7,  accompanying  the  same  article.  Such 
a  handy  book  is  certain  to  be  taken  up  by  many  readers. 


II. — Mbmoibs  of  the  Geologioal  Subvet. 

The  Geology  op  Mid-Abgtll.  By  J.  B.  HiiiL,  R.N.,  with 
the  collaboration  of  B.  N.  Peach,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  0.  T.  Clough^ 
M.A.,  and  H.  Kynaston,  B.A.  With  Petrological  Notes  by 
J.  J.  H.  Tball,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  S.  Flett,  M.B.,  D.Sc* 
pp.  vi,  166.     (1905.     Price  3«.) 

THE  area  embraced  in  this  memoir,  very  lucidly  described  by 
Mr.  Hill  in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  extends  from  the  borders 
of  Upper  Loch  Fyne  into  the  district  of  Lome  on  the  north-west 
and  to  Cowal  on  the  south-east  The  capital  of  Argyllshire  stands- 
near  the  centre,  and  there  is  an  excellent  photographic  frontispiece 
showing  Inveraray  Castle  and  the  raised-beach  platform  that  fringes 
Loch  Fyne.  A  great  part  of  the  district  is  formed  of  metamorphio 
schists,  including  slates,  quartzites,  schistose  grits,  and  limestones^ 
together  with  mica  schists,  graphite  schists,  and  the  problematical 
**  Green  Beds,"  which  may  have  originated  as  clastic  rocks  derived 
from  basic  igneous  rocks.  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  con* 
glomerate  with  andesites,  eta,  occur  in  the  north-western  region. 
The  most  mountainous  portion  is  that  in  the  north-east,  on  the 
borders  of  which  the  ancient  schistose  rocks  of   Beinn  Buidhe 
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rise  3,106  feet  Bather  full  p&rticulars  are  given  of  all  the 
metamorphic  and  older  igneous  rooks,  the  latter  oomprising 
epidiorite  euid  serpentine;  there  is  a  ohapter  on  the  effeots  of 
folding  and  progressive  regional  metamorphism ;  while  the  later 
intrusive  rooks,  granite,  hyperite,  diorite,  and  kentallenite,  various 
sills  and  dykes,  and  the  Tertiary  intrusions  furnish  ample  material 
for  those  interested  in  petrography.  Matter  perhaps  of  more 
popular  interest  is  oontaiued  in  the  ohapter  on  the  Glacial  and 
Beoent  deposits.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  gathering-ground  of 
the  ioe-oap,  whioh  in  the  period  of  maximum  glaoiation  completely 
overrode  this  mountainous  distriot,  was  situated  in  the  Grampian 
range  to  the  north-east,  the  ioe  issuing  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
along  the  parallel  basins  of  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Awe ;  the  major 
rock-basins  coincide  with  the  direction  of  this  ice-flow,  and  the 
evidence  generally  obtained  in  the  area  favours  the  connection  of 
the  rock-basins  with  glacial  phenomena.  Of  the  various  glacial 
drifls  and  fluvio-glacial  gravels,  of  the  raised  beaches  and  the  story 
they  tell  of  changes  of  level,  and  of  the  economic  deposits  of  the 
area  we  find  many  interesting  and  useful  particulars.  A  biblio* 
graphical  list  is  given  in  the  appendix,  but  perhaps  further 
references  in  the  text  might  have  been  given  to  the  observations 
of  other  geologists  who  have  written  on  Argyllshire. 


III. — The  Gbology  of  the  Country  abound  Cork  and  Cork 
Harbour.  By  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  F.G.S.,  J.  B.  EiIiROe, 
A.  MoHbnry,  M.B.LA.,  H.  J,  Seymour,  B.A.,  W.  B.  Wright, 
B.A.,  and  H.  B.  Muff,  B.A.     pp.  vii,  136.     (1905.     Price  3«.) 

THIS  memoir  is  descriptive  of  a  specially  prepared  and  colour- 
printed  map  of  the  country  around  the  city  of  Cork,  including 
the  whole  of  Cork  Harbour ;  the  area  having  been  re-surveyed  with 
the  object  only  of  mapping  the  glacial  drifts  and  other  superficial 
deposits. 

The  older  geological  formations  include  the  Lower  and  Upper  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  (termed  on  the  previous  Geological  Survey  map  the 
Dingle  and  Kiltorcan  Beds)  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series. 
The  boundaries  that  mark  the  exposed  limits  of  these  older  rooks 
are  reproduced  from  that  Survey ;  and  the  only  notable  change  is 
the  abolition  of  the  term  "  Coal-measures  ?"  which  strangely 
enough  was  used  for  beds  now  grouped  as  ''Upper  Shale  or 
PoMonomya  Becheri  Beds."  So  much  interest  attaches  to  the 
relations  of  these  Old  Bed  and  Carboniferous  beds  to  the  equivalent 
strata  in  the  west  of  England  and  South  Wales,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lamplugh  and  his  associates  was 
confined  (officially)  to  the  mapping  of  the  superficial  deposits.  In 
oonsequenoe  we  have  to  be  content  with  a  good  deal  of  information 
gathered  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  as  the  district  was  surveyed  by 
Jukes  and  his  staff  in  1851-2 ;  while  the  explanatory  memoir  on 
Sheets  187,  195,  and  196,  owing  to  *'  the  inadequate  means  afforded 
us  to  oarry  out  our  work  to  completion/'  was  not  issued  until  1864. 
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Needless  to  say,  there  is  much  of  interest  in  the  remarks  of  Jukes 
on  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  rocks  in 
that  old  memoir,  which  deds  with  a  large  part  of  the  area  described 
in  the  work  before  us. 

Until  the  new  survey  was  carried  out  our  knowledge  of  the 
Glacial  Drifts  of  the  district  was  meagre,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  memoir  is  occupied  with  a  general  and  detailed  description 
of  the  raised  beaches,  'head,*  boulder-clay,  glacial  sands  and 
gravels,  old  river  gravels  and  deltas,  and  other  superficial  deposits. 
The  story  told  by  these  complex  accumulations  has  been  most  ably 
and  skilfully  disentangled ;  and  we  commend  its  perusal  to  our 
readers.  The  pre-glacial  or  early  glacial  shore-line  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Muff  6s  Wright  near  the  mouth  of  Cork  Harbour  consists 
of  a  rock-shelf,  on  which  there  rests  in  succession  raised  beach, 
blown  sand,  'head'  or  talus,  boulder-clay,  and  an  upper  'head.' 
The  ancient  shore-line  is  distinctly  older  than  the  glaciation  of  any 
part  of  the  south  or  south-east  of  Ireland.  The  present  river  valleys, 
the  origin  of  which  was  discussed  in  a  classic  paper  by  Jukes,  were 
mainly  of  pre-glacial  age.  The  valley  system  of  the  interior  has 
been  only  slightly  modified,  and  the  present  sea-inlets  have«been 
brought  about  by  depression  whereby  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys 
were  submerged.  The  memoir  is  well  illustrated  with  photographic 
plates  and  other  figures,  and  it  contains  a  useful  chapter  on  economic 
geology. 


IV. — Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  By  Bobert  Bell,  I.S.O., 
M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Acting  Director.  Part  0,  Annual  Beport,  vol.  xiv. 
The  Artesian  and  other  Deep  Wells  on  the  Island  of  Montreal. 
By  Frank  D.  Adams,  D.Sc,  F.G.S.,  and  Osmond  E.  Lerot,  M.Sc. 
8vo ;  74  pp.     (Ottawa  :  S.  E.  Dawson,  1904.) 

THE  objects  kept  in  view  by  the  authors  of  this  able  report  were, 
in  the  first  place,  to  describe  as  completely  as  possible  all  the 
borings  put  down  in  the  Island  of  Montreal  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1903,  and  secondly,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  any 
definite  water-bearing  horizons  existed  in  the  underlying  rocks, 
and  by  a  study  of  the  geology  of  the  district  to  learn  the  character 
and  origin  of  the  subterranean  water  supplies  and  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  water  by  further  borings. 

Eighty-nine  boreholes  were  found  to  have  been  made  during  tbe 
period  covered  by  the  report.  Only  six  of  these  were,  however, 
actually  flowing,  that  is  artesian  wells,  most  of  the  Montreal  wells 
requiring  to  be  pumped.  A  tabulated  list  specifies  the  depth  in 
feet  of  the  borings,  the  diameter  of  the  holes  in  inches,  the  capacity 
per  diem  in  gallons  (much  higher  than  that  usually  required),  the 
character  of  the  water,  hard,  soft,  saline,  etc.,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  owners,  location  of  the  borings,  and  other  details. 
A  careful  description  of  each  boring  follows  this  list,  from  which 
it  is  seen  that  most  of  the  wells  yield  potable  waters,  while  some  of 
them  are  hard,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity 
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of  lime  or  magnesia  Baits,  thus  rendering  them  unsuitable  for  use 
in  steam  boilers.  Others,  being  impregnated  with  sulphurous  com- 
ponnds,  or  possessing  a  saline  character,  are  only  of  use  for  oooling 
purposes.  Analyses  of  the  waters  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time,  but  these  having  been  prepared  merely  for  technical 
parposes  are  in  most  cases  incomplete.  A  comparative  examination 
of  them,  however,  brings  out  some  interesting  points  bearing  upon 
their  chemical  composition  in  relation  to  the  rocks  from  which  they 
were  derived. 

Begarding  the  course  of  the  underground  waters  supplying  the 
numerous  wells  sunk  in  the  thickly-bedded  (Ordovician)  limestones 
in  the  Island  of  Montreal,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  channels 
through  which  the  waters  flow  have  the  form  of  irregular  fissures, 
and  that  "there  is  no  distinct  water-bearing  horizon  in  the  form 
of  interstratified  permeable  beds."  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  both  the  supply  and  the  character  of  the 
water  differ  in  borings  in  comparatively  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  The  irregular  course  of  the  waters  is  partly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  abundant  dykes  and  sheets  of  impervious  igneous 
rockft  traversing  the  limestone  strata  in  every  direction. 

A  very  moderate  estimate  shows  that  the  wells  already  bored 
would  yield,  if  pumped  to  their  full  capacity,  2,600,000  gallons 
per  diem,  which  is  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  daily  average  pumped  by 
the  Montreal  Water  Works  for  the  use  of  the  city. 

The  source  of  the  underground  water  is  considered  to  be  in  all 
probability  the  higher  portion  of  the  plains  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Laurentian  country  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  Island  of 
Montreal. 

This  valuable  report  is  illustrated  by  diagrams  in  the  text,  and  by 
{!)  a  geologically  coloured  map  of  the  Isjand  of  Montreal  and  its 
vicinity,  (2)  a  topographical  map  of  the  city  of  Montreal  with  the 
positions  of  the  borings,  (3)  graphic  diagrams  showing  the  relations 
of  certain  groups  of  wells  in  the  city  of  Montreal  and  its  vicinity. 

Abthub  H.  Foobd. 
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Gkologioal  Socibty  of  London. 

I.— December  20th,  1905.— J.  E.  Marr,  So.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair.     ITie  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  "  The  Highest  Silurian  Rooks  of  the  Ludlow  District."  By 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  EUes,  D.Sc,  and  Miss  I.  L.  Slater,  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge.  (Communicated  by  Professor  T.  McEenny 
Hughes,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.) 

After  an  introduction  dealing  with  previous  work  in  the  district, 
the  authoresses  adopt  the  following  classification  of  the  beds  : — 
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Feet. 

/  B.   Temeside   or  Eury-  \  n^  +y^  ion  /  Zone  of  Lingula  cornea 

III.  Tbmeside    \        pterus  Shales  /  ^^"  ^  ^^^  \     and  Ettrypterus, 

Group,     j  A.    Downton   Castle  or  \    «^  .    ^^     (  Zone  of  Lingula 

\        Yellow  Sandstone      /    <$"  to  O"     {      minima. 

TT    TT^««»         [^'    Upper  Whitcliffe  or  \  i-nx^  i^n  /Zone  of  Chonetet 
n.  Upper  ^J^^,  pj  j  loO  to  160  |     ,^^^^;^. 

n^,^      )A.    Lower  WhitcBfPe  or \  i,n+«ion  i  Zone    of    RhynehoneUa 
^^^-     (         RhynehoneUa  Flags  |  ^^^  ^  ^^0  |     ^^^ 

I.A^STR.r-^Shd^""''^''^}    ^^^^^^     Zoneofi)«yia.«^^. 
Group,     j  A.    Aymestry  or  Cow-    \    -^  .    n^^  |  Zone  of  Conchidium 
\         chidium  Limestones  /     '^  ^  ^^^  \     Knightii. 

616  to  860 

A  brief  outline  description  of  the  main  subdivisions  is  first  given» 
as  they  appear  when  followed  from  Ludlow  southward  to  Overton, 
eastward  to  Caynham  Camp,  westward  to  Downton-on-the-Rock, 
and  northward  to  Bromfield,  and  also  near  Onibury  and  Norton. 
The  main  tectonic  features  of  the  district  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
superposition  of  Armorioan  movements  in  rocks  with  a  Caledonian 
trend,  held  by  some  rigid  mass  to  the  north,  presumably  the 
Longmynd  massif.  A  detailed  description  is  then  given  of  the 
succession,  as  seen  at  the  following  localities:  Eiver  Teme,  Wigmore 
Boad,  Beerhouse  Bank,  Caynham  inlier,  the  Teme  and  north-east 
of  the  Castle  at  Downton,  Downton  Castle  inlier,  Mocktree,  and 
near  Onibury  on  the  Craven  Arms  Eoad,  the  Onibury  Norton  Lane, 
and  at  Norton.  1*he  paper  closes  with  a  detailed  list  of  fossils 
obtained  by  the  authoresses,  supplemented  by  the  collection  in  the 
Ludlow  Museum. 

2.  *'The  Carboniferous  Rocks  at  Rush  (County  Dublin)."  By 
Charles  Alfred  Matley,  D.Sc,  P.G.S.  With  an  Account  of  the 
Faunal  Succession  and  Correlation.  By  Arthur  Yaughan,  B.A., 
D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

Rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series  are  exposed  along 
5  miles  of  coast  near  Rush,  Loughshinny,  and  Skerries,  in  county 
Dublin.  The  present  paper  deals  only  with  the  beds  near  Rush,  in 
the  southern  portion  of  this  tract,  where  about  2,500  feet  of  the 
series  are  exposed,  without  allowing  for  gaps  in  the  succession.  The 
upward  sequence  is  (on  the  whole)  from  south  to  north,  and  the 
range  is  from  the  Upper  Zaphrentis  to  the  Upper  Dibunophyllum  Zone. 

The  Rush  Slates  are  the  lowest  beds,  1,380  feet  thick,  but 
their  base  is  not  visible.  They  consist  of  black  and  dark-grey,  well- 
cleaved  argillaceous,  and  less  perfectly  cleaved  calcareous,  slates; 
and  they  contain  bands  and  nodules  of  limestone.  The  peculiar 
outcrop  of  some  of  the  limestone  bands  is  described,  and  instances 
of  cataclastic  structure  are  noticed.  The  characteristic  fossil  is 
Zaphrentis  aff.  Fhillipsii. 

The  Rush  Conglomerate  Group  succeeds  the  Rush  Slates,  after 
a  short  interval  of  passage-beds.  It  is  500  feet  thick,  and  consists 
of  well-bedded  alternations  of  conglomeratic,  pebbly,  and  sandy 
limestones,  with  shales  and  calcareous  flaggy  beds.      Ordovioiaa 
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and  Silarian  rook-fri^ments  abound  in  them,  together  with  many 
inclusions  of  Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  group  is  shown  to  bfr 
of  the  same  age  as  the  Pendine  Syringothyria  conglomerate  and 
the  volcanic  rocks  of  Weston-super-Mare,  and  its  existence  indicates 
that  the  movement  and  disturbance  in  Mid-Avonian  times  extended 
over  a  considerable  area. 

The  beds  above  the  conglomerates  are  mainly  limestones  and 
calcareous  shales.  They  are  thrown  into  numerous  sharp  folds, 
and  are  occasionally  inverted.  The  highest  beds  seen  (  Cyathaxonia 
Beds)  are  correlated  with  the  Eastern  Gower  or  Oystermouth  Lime- 
stone of  the  South- Western  Province ;  but  the  fauna  agrees  still  more 
closely,  and  is  identical,  with  that  of  the  highest  Avonian  beds  of  the 
Midlands  of  England,  at  Parkhill,  Wetton,  Thorpe  Cloud,  etc.  The 
disappearance  by  solution  of  a  considerable  thickness  of  limestone 
is  described. 

A  list  is  given  of  the  fossils  from  a  large  number  of  horizons  in 
the  Rush  Series  (which  is  divided  into  the  ZaphrenUs,  Megaatoma, 
and  Cyaihaxonia  Beds),  as  well  as  of  the  fauna  of  the  Curkeeu  Hill 
Limestone,  near  Loughsbinny,  the  horizon  of  which  is  assigned  to 
the  Upper  Dibunophyllum  Zone,  probably  below  the  Cyathaxonia  Beds. 

The  palaeontological  section  deals  only  with  Brachiopods  and 
Corals.  In  that  part  which  deals  with  the  Brachiopods  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  various  members  of  the  more  important  gentes 
is  discussed  in  considerable  detail.  In  the  part  which  is  devoted  to 
the  Corals  a  new  subgenus  is  suggested,  and  four  new  species  are 
described. 

Professor  G.  F.  Wright,  in  exhibiting  a  map  of  the  Lebanon 
district,  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  evidence  which  he 
found,  in  a  recent  journey  to  that  district,  as  to  the  height  and 
extent  of  the  terminal  moraine.  He  remarked  also  that  the  water- 
level  in  the  Jordan  Yalley  stood,  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
750  feet  higher  than  at  present,  and  this  he  connected  with  the 
glaoiation  of  the  area.  Very  small  climatic  changes  would  be 
sufficient  to  start  the  Lebanon  Glacier  again. 


II.— January  10th,   1906.— J.  E.  Marr,  ScD.,  F.R.S.,   President, 
in  the  Chair.     The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "The  Clay-with-Flints :  its  Origin  and  Distribution."  By 
Alfred  John  Jukes-Browne,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

Until  recently  the  Clay-with-Flints  has  been  regarded  as  being, 
in  the  main,  a  residue  from  the  slow  solution  of  the  Chalk.  This 
was  the  explanation  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Whitaker  in  1864^ 
although  he  admitted  that  the  deposit  included  some  material 
derived  from  the  Eocene.  Writing  in  1865,  Mr.  T.  Codrington 
thonght  that  an  overlying  stratum  of  clay  or  loam  was  essential 
to  the  formation  of  Clay-with-Flints.  Lastly,  Charles  Darwin  in 
1881  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  it  was  solely  a  residue 
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from  the  Chalk.  Of  late  years  the  opinion  has  been  growing  that 
it  consists  very  largely  of  material  derived  from  the  Eocene. 

The  present  paper  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  facts, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Clay-with-Flints  could 
possibly  be  derived  from  the  Chalk,  or  whether  the  theory  of  its 
derivation  from  the  Eocene  is  confirmed  by  more  detailed  enquiry. 
The  author  first  describes  its  composition,  noting  that  unbroken 
flints  are  not  everywhere  abundant,  that  broken  angular  flints  are 
common,  and  green-coated  flints  are  not  rare;  finally,  that  if  the 
clay  is  washed  it  always  yields  a  residue  of  sand,  composed  chiefly 
of  rounded  quartz  -  grains  with  some  of  iron  -  oxide,  and  both 
apparently  derived  from  the  Eocene  sands. 

The  thickness  of  the  accumulation  is  next  discussed,  especially 
with  reference  to  sheets  of  it  that  lie  on  fairly  even  floors.  In  such 
positions  it  varies  from  2  to  12  feet  in  depth,  and  large  areas  occur 
where  it  must  have  an  average  depth  of  3  or  4  feet.  The  products 
resulting  from  artificial  solution  of  chalk  are  then  considered,  and 
a  series  of  analyses  is  given,  from  which  the  average  amount  of 
insoluble  residue  existing  in  the  four  lower  zones  of  the  Upper 
Chalk  is  deduced.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  William 
Hill  to  determine  the  related  weights  of  a  cubic  foot  of  Upper 
Ohalk  and  a  cubic  foot  of  Clay-with-Flints,  in  order  that  allowance 
might  be  made  for  the  difference  in  calculating  the  quantity  of  clay 
which  would  be  left  by  the  solution  of  a  given  quantity  of  chalk. 
The  result  shows  that  100  cubic  feet  of  the  Mieraster  coranguinum 
Chalk  will  produce  only  1*2  cubic  feet  of  clay,  and  the  solution  of 
the  Marsupites  and  Mieraster  coranguinum  Zones  to  the  extent  of 
200  feet  over  any  part  of  the  area  would  only  yield  clay  enough  to 
make  a  layer  2  feet  deep.  Lastly,  it  is  shown  that  the  quantity  of 
flints  in  the  Upper  Chalk  is  so  much  greater  than  the  quantity  of 
clay  that  the  natural  residue  could  not  form  a  Clay-with-Flints. 
Thus,  solution  of  100  feet  of  Mieraster  coranguinum  Chalk  would 
yield  a  bed  of  flints  about  7  feet  thick,  and  only  enough  clay  to  fill 
up  the  interstices  between  the  nodules. 

The  next  section  is  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  the  Clay-with- 
Flints,  and  its  stratigraphical  relations  to  the  Chalk  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  Eocene  on  the  other.  In  dealing  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  details  are  restricted  to  the  areas  lying  west  and  north-west 
of  the  London  Basin  and  to  the  wide  area  between  the  London  and 
Hampshire  Basins. 

From  these  several  lines  of  investigation  the  author  concludes  : — 
(1)  That  the  Clay-with-Flints  cannot  have  been  formed  from  mere 
solution  of  the  Upper  Chalk ;  (2)  that  all  its  components,  except 
the  unbroken  and  angular  flints,  could  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Heading  Beds ;  (8)  that  the  positions  occupied  by  it  are  such  that 
no  great  thickness  of  Chalk  can  have  been  destroyed  to  form  it, 
the  tracts  being  seldom  more  than  30  or  40  feet  below  the  local 
plane  of  the  Eocene  base,  or  the  presumed  level  of  that  plane. 

Finally,  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
Clay-with-Flints  was  formed,  and  the  theory  adopted  is  that  the 
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outlying  Eocene  tracts,  which  were  in  existence  during  late  Pliocene 
time,  were  broken  up  and  spread  out  by  the  severe  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Glacial  Period.  In  post-Glaoial  time  little  has 
been  added,  but  much  removed  by  erosion. 

2.  '*  On  Footprints  from  the  Permian  of  Mansfield  (Nottingham- 
shire)." By  George  Hickling,  B.Sc.  (Oommunicated  by  Professor 
W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.) 

These  fossils  were  discovered  in  1897  by  Mr.  Francis  Holmes  in 
the  Bock  Valley  Quarry,  Mansfield,  in  a  local  lenticular  mass  of 
sandstone  intercalated  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone.  The  impressions 
formed  two  double  rows,  approximately  parallel,  and  7  and  2  feet 
long  respectively.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  longer  series  is  in  the 
Nottingham  Museum,  and  part  of  the  shorter  series  in  the  Manchester 
Museum.  Both  sets  were  made  by  the  same  species  of  animal,  the 
stride  in  one  case  being  8  and  in  the  other  8|  inches.  The  prints 
show  a  well-marked  heel  and  comparatively  slender  digits,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  a  membrane  between  the  toes.  There  is  wide 
separation  between  the  right  and  left  sides,  this  separation  being 
more  marked  in  the  fore  than  in  the  hinder  footprints.  The  prints 
present  some  resemblance  to  those  named  Ichnium  acrodaeiylum, 
from  the  Upper  Permian  of  Thuringia.  Recently  the  author  has 
found  other  prints  in  the  same  quarry. 


OOI^I^ESFOI^^]DE3I^^OE. 


THE  ZOXE  OF   OSTEEA  LUNATA. 

Sib, — I  am  very  glal  that  Mr.  Brydone  is  publishing  his  further 
observations  on  the  Chalk  blufib  of  Trimmingham,  and  it  is  clear 
they  will  throw  valuable  light  on  the  much  disputed  question  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  masses  were  brought  into  their  present 
positions. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  that  he  should  object  to  my  choice  of 
Osirea  lunata  as  the  index-fossil  for  the  zone  which  his  previous 
observations  enabled  me  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis ;  the  more  so 
as  his  reason  for  objecting  to  the  choice  seems  to  me  to  have  little 
force.  He  admits  that  0.  lunata  **  has  two  characteristics  of  an  ideal 
name-fossil  in  that  it  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  almost  confined  to 
the  Trimmingham  Chalk,  and  that  in  that  chalk  it  always  occurs 
abundantly  if  at  all."  He  thinks,  however,  that  ''it  fails  to  fulfil 
the  most  important  requirement  for  a  good  zone-fossil  in  that  it  is 
not  distributed  all  through  its  so-called  zone." 

Moreover,  Mr.  Brydone  seems  so  sure  that  0.  lunata  will  not  do 
as  an  index  that  he  proposes  to  rename  the  beds  as  the  "zone  of 
Terehratulina  gracilis  and  T.  Oisei,'*  in  spite  of  the  most  obvious 
objections.  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  defend  my  choice  of  a  zone- 
name  from  his  attack  upon  it 

In  the  first  place  I  must  ask  Mr.  Brydone  why  he  asserts  that  the 
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index-fossil  of  a  zone  must  be  distributed  "all  tbroagh  its  Bone/' 
and  what  he  means  by  this  expression.  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not 
expect  to  find  the  ohosen  fossil  in  every  foot  of  the  chalk  whioh 
makes  up  the  zone.  I  suppose,  therefore,  he  means  that  it  ought  to 
occur  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  zone,  and  that  the  total 
thickness  of  beds  in  which  it  does  occur  should  be  greater  than  that 
of  those  in  which  it  does  not. 

I  greatly  wish  that  fossils  would  occur  in  such  a  well-regulated 
manner,  but  unfortunately  their  behaviour  often  falls  sadly  short  of 
what  we  should  like  it  to  be.  Mr.  Brydone  must  surely  have 
forgotten  that  Marsupites  is  not  a  common  fossil  throughout  the 
zone  of  which  it  is  accepted  as  the  index.  Tn  fact,  it  is  common 
only  in  the  Marsupitea  band  or  subzone,  and  is  rare  or  absent  in 
the  Uintacrinus  band.  Yet  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  has  objected 
to  its  being  used  as  the  index-fossil  of  the  zone,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  no  such  objection  will  ever  be  taken. 

Again,  has  Mr.  Brydone  considered  the  case  of  the  zone  of  AeL 
quadratus,  where  that  species  (as  now  restricted)  only  occurs  rarely, 
especially  in  the  higher  part  of  the  zone.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Rowe 
has  proposed  to  take  Offaster  pilula  as  the  index-fossil,  because  it 
is  common  throughout,  but  this  generally  occurs  at  intervals  only, 
being  common  in  spots  or  in  bands  and  rare  or  absent  in  the  inter- 
mediate beds,  just  as  Ostrea  hmata  seems  to  be  absent  from  certain 
beds  in  the  Trimmingham  Chalk. 

From  the  succession  of  beds  given  by  Mr.  Brydone  on  p.  14  of 
this  Magazine,  and  assuming  his  group  3  to  be  identical  with  part 
of  his  group  4,  it  is  seen  that  0.  lunata  occurs  abundantly  at  four 
horizons  in  the  series,  and  that  it  occurs  in  all  three  divisions.  This 
is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands  on  any  fossil  for 
qualification  as  the  index  of  a  zone ;  consequently  I  must  maintain 
the  propriety  of  my  choice,  and  must  object  to  any  other  species 
being  substituted  for  Ostrea  lunata^  unless  a  much  better  reason  can 
be  given  than  that  advanced  by  Mr.  Brydone. 

A.  J.  Jukes-Bbowns. 

Floriston,  Tobquat. 


DISCOVERT  OF  EXOQTRA  8INUATA  IN  THE  LOWER  GREEN8AND 
OF  CULHAM,  NEAR  OXFORD. 

Sib,  —  It  might  interest  your  readers  to  hear  of  the  finding  of 
a  specimen  of  Exogyra  sinuata  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Hutchinson  and  myself 
in  the  Lower  Greensand  of  Culham,  near  Oxford. 

The  specimen  is  a  large  one,  and  was  found  in  a  bed  of  ooarse 
laminated  sandstone,  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  Greensand  has 
been  considered  unfossiliferous.  Clinton  G.  E.  Dawkins 

(Balliol  College,  Oxford). 

6,  Larkstone  Terbace,  Ilfbacombe. 
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OBITTJ-A.IR-Y-- 


CHARLES  TOOKEY,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 
BoBN  Mat  13,  1828.  Bibd  Jawtaby  3,  1906. 

Wb  Tegret  to  record  the  death  of  Charles  Tookey.  He  was  bom 
at  OddiDgley  Reotory  in  Woroestershire,  and  educated  at  Bromsgrove 
School ;  he  became  a  stndent  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Chemistry 
in  1851,  and  was  an  assistant  in  the  following  year.  In  1854-5 
he  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Stenhouse  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  from  1856  to  1865  assistant  to  Dr.  Percy  at  the  Royal  School 
of  Mines.  During  this  period  he  analysed  examples  of  iron-ore 
from  Sonth  Staffordshire  for  part  2  of  ^'The  Iron  Ores  of  Great 
Britain,"  1858  (Mem.  Geological  Survey). 

In  1865  he  was  appointed  Assayer  in  H.M.  Mint  at  Hong  Kong, 
a  post  which  he  relinquished  in  1868.  From  1870  to  1874  he  was 
Assayer,  Chemist,  Superintendent  of  Refinery,  and  Temporary 
Director  at  the  Japanese  Imperial  Mint  at  Osaka.  On  his  return 
to  this  country  he  served  1874-8  as  Chemist  on  the  Admiralty 
Boiler  Committee.  He  was  author  of  papers  <'0n  the  Separation 
of  Tin  from  Antimony,  and  on  the  analysis  of  alloys  containing 
Lead,  Tin,  Antimony,  and  Copper"  (1862)  and  ''On  the  Manipulation 
of  Assays  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion"  (1870),  Joum.  Chem.  Soc. 

We  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  above  particulars  to  the 
*' Register  of  the  Associates  and  Old  Students  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Chemistry,  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,"  etc.,  by  T.  G.  Chambers, 
1897. 


3Sj:isoEiiXi-A.a5rEOTrs. 


Retirement  of  Db.  B.  N.  Peaoh,  F.R.S. 

In  September  last  Dr.  B.  N.  Peach,  F.R.S.,  retired  from  the 
Geological  Survey  after  a  period  of  43  years  service.  Joining 
the  staff  in  1862  as  assistant  geologist,  after  a  distinguished  career 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  he  was  engaged  for  the  first  few 
months  in  determining  Carboniferous  fossils  from  the  county  of 
Fife  under  Salter's  supervision  in  the  London  office.  When 
favourable  opportunities  presented  themselves  during  his  subsequent 
<»reer,  he  pursued  this  branch  of  research  with  keen  fascination, 
impelled  by  the  instinct  of  the  naturalist,  which  he  inherited  from 
his  gifted  father.  In  the  same  year  he  was  attached  to  the  field 
«taff  in  Scotland,  then  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay, 
and  in  1867  he  was  appointed  geologist  when  a  separate  staff  was 
organised  for  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  under  the  Directorship 
of  Sir  A.  Cteikie.  Throughout  his  long  career  it  has  fallen  to  his 
lot  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  mapping  all  the  Palssozoic  formations 
in  Scotland,  together  with  large  areas  of  crystalline  schists  of  the 
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Highlands.  In  particular,  the  detailed  work  in  the  oomplioated 
region  in  the  west  of  Sutherland  and  Boss  was  carried  out  under  hi» 
immediate  supervision.  It  is  within  the  mark  to  state  that  no 
geologist  has  acquired  such  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  details  of 
Scottish  geology,  exclusive  of  the  rocks  of  Secondary  and  Tertiary  age. 

In  1879,  after  Mr.  Etheridge,  jun.,  had  joined  the  geological 
department  of  the  British  Museum  under  Dr.  U.  Woodward,  F.B.S., 
Dr.  Peach,  in  addition  to  his  field  duties,  was  appointed  Acting 
PalsBontologist  on  the  Scottish  staff.  He  was  thus  furnished  with 
opportunities  which  he  long  had  in  view.  He  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  Palseozoic  Arthropoda,  and  in  addition  to  his  purely 
official  work  he  published  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  Edinburgh,  the  Geological  Society,  London,  and  the  Boyal 
Physical  Society,  Edinburgh.  Among  these  papers  we  may  par- 
ticularly mention  those  dealing  with  the  fossil  Scorpions  of  the 
Carboniferous  and  Silurian  rocks  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  fauna 
of  the  Olenellus-zone  of  the  North- West  Highlands.  But  the 
incessant  demands  of  field  work  prevented  him  from  carrying  out 
his  investigations  as  fully  as  he  had  hoped.  At  present  there  are 
about  2,000  specimens  of  the  higher  Crustacea  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  Scotland  in  the  Geological  Survey  collections,  some  of 
which  have  been  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Peach.  But  many 
new  forms  are  still  undescribed,  and  in  the  interests  of  Scottish 
geology  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  arrangement  will  be  made  whereby 
he  will  be  enabled  to  complete  this  research. 

In  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  to  Scottish  geology,  of  the 
assistance  which  he  has  generously  rendered  to  other  investigators^ 
of  his  inspiring  influence  on  the  younger  members  of  the  Survey 
staff  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  his  many  friends  have  resolved 
to  present  him  with  a  substantial  testimonial,  towards  which  about 
£100  has  been  already  subscribed.  This  testimonial  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Peach  at  a  public  dinner  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
March  30th,  1906. 


CoBBiOBNBA. — We  havc  been  requested  to  state  that,  in  the  article 
on  Professor  T.  McEenny  Hughes  in  the  January  number,  in  the 
list  of  distinguished  students.  Miss  Elles  should  have  been  described 
as  *'  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  the  Geological  Museum,"  instead  of 
"Assistant  to  the  Woodwardian  Professor,"  Mr.  F.  B.  C-  Beed 
having  held  the  latter  post  sinoe  1892.  The  degree  of  D.Sc.  held 
by  Miss  Elles  was  conferred  upon  her  by  the  University  of  Dublin  in 
July  last,  and  upon  Miss  Wood  by  the  University  of  Birmingham  at 
the  same  date.  No  doubt  the  University  of  Cambridge  will,  in  time» 
become  equally  liberal  in  conferring  degrees  upon  women. — Edit. 
Gbol.  Mag. 

Ebbatuh.  —  Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherbom  writes  :  —  Please  correct 
a  misprint  in  Gkol.  Mag.,  January,  1906,  p.  34,  nine  lines  from 
bottom ;  I  refer  there  to  Nereitopsis  (the  worm),  after  JN^ereis,  not  to 
Neritapsis  (the  mollusc). 
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Ifow  ready.     Vol,  /,  Part  1. 

The  Journal  of  Economic  Biology. 

Edited  by  WALTER    E.    COLLINGE,   M.Sc., 

Foreign  Member  of  the  ABSodation  of  Economic  Entomolc^ists,  Washington,  U.  S.  A. ; 

Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Biologists;    and  Lecturer  in 

Zoology  and  Comparatiye  Anatomy  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Birmingham. 

WITH    THX    CO*OPX«ATI01l    OV 

Prof.   A.   H.    REGINALD    BULLER,   D.Sc,   Ph.D., 

The  UniyerBity  of  Manitoba. 

Prof.   GEO.   H.   CARPENTER,   B.Sc,   M.R.LA., 

The  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

ROBERT    NEWSTEAD,    A.L.S.,   F.E.S., 

Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

A.    E.   SHIPLEY,   M.A.,   F.RS., 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 


The  need  of  a  recognised  medium  for  the  publication  of  original  inyestigations 
has  long  been  felt  by  workers  in  Economic  Biology.  No  such  paper  at  present 
exists  in  this  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  prompt  publication  with  the 
neceuary  illustrations  of  papers  of  a  high  standard  is  well  known. 

A  special  feature  wiU  be  made  of  uie  illustrations,  and  eyery  care  will  be  used  to 
see  that  the  papers  are  of  an  eoual  standard. 

The  Journal  will  be  irauea  at  a  prepaid  annual  subscription  of  16«.,  four  parts  to 
the  yolume,  the  first  of  which  will  appear  on  September  29th. 

A  number  of  British  and  Foreign  Biologists  have  already  promised  their  support, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Journal  will  be  found  in  the  Libranes  of  all  Uniyeroitiefl, 
University  Colleges,  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Experiment  Stations,  the  Public 
Libraries  of  all  large  cities,  and  in  the  private  Lioraries  of  Zoologists,  Botamsts, 
Entomologists,  Mycologists,  etc. 

All  business  and  literary  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

All  8ul>scrlptlons  should  be  forwarded  to 
Messrs.   DULAU  A  CO.,  87,    Soho  Square,  London,  W. 


Kow  ready. 
CASH  (J.),   aiiiitod  by  HOPKIKSOK  (J.). 

The    British    Freshwater    Rhizopoda 
and   i-leiizoa. 

Vol.  I.    The  Bhiiopoda,  Part  I.    1905.    8vo.    Cloth.    16  plates.    Het  12i.  6d. 
i      WS8T  (W.  and  Q,  8.). 

A    IMonoffraph    of   the    British 
Desmidiacese. 

Yol.  Il/   1906.    Svo.     Cloth.    82  plates.    Het  £1  6s. 
(Two  vols,  with  64  plates,  net  £2  10s.) 
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I. — ^Thx  Gbologioal  Histobt  of  South  Afbioa.^ 

By  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch,  F.O.8.,  M.I.C.E., 
PreeideiLt  of  ihe  Geological  Society  of  Soath  A£ri<ia. 

THE  subject  of  this  address  is  a  brief  aooount  of  the  sncoessioD, 
thickness,  and  geological  history  of  the  South  African,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Transvaal,  formations.  The  information  necessary 
for  such  an  account  is  of  course  very  incomplete,  but  in  broad  outline 
the  succession  is  now  known,  and  some  speculation  as  to  the  physical 
conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  building  up  of  the  region  may 
perhaps  be  permitted.  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  period  of  the 
geological  history  of  this  country  that  came  to  an  end  with  the  close 
of  Karroo  times.  The  Karroo  period  ends  with  the  Stormberg 
rocks  (Bhffitio},  and  since  that  time  South  Africa  has,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  coastal  area,  been  a  land  surface,  and  the  rocks 
have  consequently  been  exposed  uninterruptedly  to  the  forces  of 
denudation. 

1.   Order  of  SuperposiUcn  of  the  Stratified  Boeke, 

As  is  well  known,  no  determinable  remains  of  organisms  have 
been  found  in  the  Transvaal  below  the  Karroo  Beds,  and  none 
below  the  Bokkeveld  Beds  in  the  Cape  Colony.  In  the  absence 
of  fossil  evidence,  the  succession  can  only  be  established  by  a  careful 
observation  of  the  order  of  superposition  and  the  lithologioal 
character  of  the  strata.  The  succession  has  already  to  a  great 
extent  been  determined  by  various  workers,  and  the  main  dividing- 
lines  placed  at  the  great  breaks  or  unconformities  that  have  been 
found  to  exist  Thus  we  have,  as  natural  dividing-lines,  five 
great  unconformities,  namely,  that  below  the  Dwyka  Conglomerate 
(which  for  future  reference  we  will  call  Unconformity  No.  Y),  that 
below  the  Waterberg  Sandstone  (Unconformity  No.  IY)«  that  below 

^  Pteudential  Addreas  deliTered  by  Or.  F.  H.  Hatoh  to  the  Geological  Sooietj  of 
South  Africa,  29th  January,  1906. 
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the  Blaok  Beef  Series  (Unconformity  No.  Ill),  that  below  the 
Yentersdorp  System  (Unconformity  No.  II),  and  that  below  the 
Witwatersrand  System  (Unconformity  No.  I).  In  regard  to  Un- 
conformity No.  V,  we  have  the  exception  that  in  Southern  Cape 
Colony  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone,  which  some  of  us  regard 
as  the  representative  of  the  Waterberg  Sandstone,  is  followed 
successively  and  in  strict  conformity  by  the  Bokkeveld,  the 
Witteberg,  and  the  lower  shales  of  the  Dwyka  Series. 

The  following    order    of    superposition   of   the  South  African 
stratified  rocks  may  be  regarded  as  now  fairly  established : — 


EU&OPEAK 
EaUIVALBNTS. 


Southern 
Cape  Colony. 


Transvaal. 


RHiBTIC. 

Fermo- 
Carboni- 
ferous. 


/  Volcanic  Group.  \ 
'fl*«,«,v«««    )  Cave  Sandstone,  f  jjrx'^^ 
Stormberg    J  Red  Beds.  >  Missing. 

Karroo                         \  Molteno  Beds.     / 
^  System.'  Beaofort     Missing. 

,Ecoa  and  Dwyka =  Ecca  and  Dwyka. 

Missing. 
Missing 


Deyonl/ln. 


(No.  V.) 


S^^  \  Bo^^^eveld Missing. 

^      •  I  Table  Mountain  Sandstone       =  "Waterberg  Sandstone. 

(No.  IV.) 

i  Pretoria  Beds. 
Dolomite  Series. 


(  Potchef- 
stroom 
System, 


Venters- 
dorp 
System. 


Archjban.     Malmesbnry  Series 


f  Black  Reef  Series. 

(No.  III.) 
/  Boulder  Beds,  Volcanic 
J  Breccias,  Eliprivers- 
j  berg  Amygdaloid,  etc. 
\  Elsburg  Conglomerates. 
(No.  II.) 
Witwaters-  j  X^P^^itwatersrand 

System.     JLowe^Witwatersrand 

(No.  I.) 
s  Swaziland  System. 


With  the  exoeption  of  one  or  two  points,  which  I  shall  proceed 
to  deal  with,  the  above  succession  has  found  general  acceptance. 
One  of  the  points  about  which  there  is  some  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  is  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  Karroo  System 
above  the  Dwyka  Conglomerate  is  represented  in  the  Transvaal. 
The  view  originally  put  forward  was  that  the  coal-bearing  beds 
of  the  Transvaal  were  a  continuation  of  the  Stormberg  Beds  of  the 
Cape.  This  was  adopted  by  Molengraaff  in  his  first  geological 
reports ;  but  later,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  as  to  the  age  of  the 
coal  beds  which  took  place  in  the  Society  some  two  years  ago,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  coal  beds  corresponded  to  the 
Beaufort  Beds.*     Since  then  the  conviction  has  grown  amongst 

^  Molengraaff,  Discussion  on  Dr.  Corstorpbine's  paper  **Tbe  Age  of  tbe  Central 
South  African  Coalfield  "  :  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  S.  Afr.,  toI.  vi  (1903),  p.  45. 
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flome  of  118  that  the  Transvaal  ooal  horizon  corresponda  rather  to  the 
Eoca  Beds. 

The  present  Director  of  the  Transvaal  Survey,  however,  has 
adopted  Dr.  Molengraaff's  view  that  the  Eoca  Series  is  not  repre- 
sented at  Yereeniging,  the  Dwyka  Conglomerate  being  immediately 
followed  by  the  Beaufort  Series  or  Upper  Karroo,  as  he  terms  it.^ 
Bat,  as  militating  against  this  view,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Transvaal  Coal-measures,  while  containing  plant  remains  that  are 
common  both  to  the  Eoca  and  to  the  Beaufort  Series  (such  as 
Gloasopteria,  Schizoneura,  and  Fhyllotheca),  have  also  yielded 
abundant,  specimens  of  two  species  which  at  the  Cape  have  only 
been  found  in  the  Ecca  Beds.  I  refer  to  Noeggerathiop$i$  HtBlopi, 
which  occurs  both  in  the  Middelburg  Coalfield  (Bosohfontein) ' 
and  at  Yereeniging,  and  to  Qangamopteris  eydopteroideSf  which 
occurs  at  Yereeniging.'  Cardiocarpus,^  which  is  associated  with 
Oangamopteris  and  Qloisopteris  in  Eoca  Sandstone  near  Worcester, 
also  occurs  at  Yereeniging.  Moreover,  to  regard  the  Yereeniging 
Beds  as  of  Beaufort  (Upper  Karroo  of  the  Survey)  age  must 
involve  the  assumption  of  a  considerable  unconformity  between 
the  Dwyka  Conglomerate  and  these  beds,  unless  indeed  we  are 
to  believe  that  the  deposition  of  the  glacial  conglomerate  took  place 
at  a  much  later  date  in  the  Transvaal  than  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

A  minor  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Survey  might  be 
drawn  is  the  nomenclature  to  be  adopted  for  the  Karroo  System, 
for  if  the  coal  sandstones  are  to  be  regarded  as  corresponding 
to  the  Beaufort  Beds  of  the  Cape,  then  it  will  be  much  preferable 
to  retain  the  name  of  Middle  Karroo  Series  for  them,  since  the  term 
Upper  Karroo  is  applied  only  to  the  Stormberg  Beds  at  the  Cape. 

Another  difiference  of  opinion  between  the  Survey  and  some  of 
us  exists  as  to  the  unconformity  beneath  the  Witwatersrand  Beds ; 
and  whether  the  latter  form  an  independent  system,  or  are  but 
a  portion  of  a  more  comprehensive  system  in  which  the  granite 
is  intrusive.  The  Director  of  the  Survey  is  apparently  not  prepared 
at  present  to  admit  that  there  is  in  the  Transvaal  an  older  system 
than  the  Witwatersrand.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  evidenoe 
that  has  been  advanced  that  the  Mont  Mare  schists  are  older  than 
the  Witwatersrand,  nor  that  the  Witwatersrand  Beds  are  younger 
than  the  granite  on  which  they  rest.'  In  taking  up  this  position 
he  ignores  the  evidence  as  to  the  relative  age  of  the  granite  and  the 
Witwatersrand  Beds  furnished  by  Dr.  Corstorphine '  and  the  late 

1  Kynaston,  ''  Geology  of  the  Transyaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  "  :  Science  in 
South  Africa  (1905),  p.  298. 

»  Seward:  Q.J.G.S.,  1897,  p.  322. 

s  Feistmantel,  **  Uebersichtliche  Darstellung  der  geologisch  -  palceontologischen 
Terhaltnisse  Slid  -  afrikas " :  Abhandlimgen  d.  konigl.  bohm.  Ges.  d.  Wise., 
Folge  Yii,  Band  3  ;  Prague,  1889. 

*  Seward:  Q.J.G.S.,  1897,  p.  322. 

*  Transraal  Geological  Survey  Report,  1904,  p.  18. 

*  G,  S.  Corst-.^iphine,  **  The  Geological  Relabon  of  the  Old  Granite  to  the  "Wit- 
watersrand Series  ^' :  Trans.  Geol.  Soo.  S.  Afr.,  vol.  vii  (1904),  pp.  9-12. 
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Mr.  IVirfEel.^  But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  evidenoe  that  he  would 
deem  satisfactory  to  establish  the  relation  of  the  Witwatersrand 
Beds  to  the  granite  ?  They  are  seen  in  contact  at  numerous  places, 
but  nowhere  is  the  latter  found  penetrating  or  sending  off  apophyses 
into  the  former.  Neither  do  the  sediments  show  anywhere  any  sign 
of  contact  metamorphism.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have 
been  accumulated  on  an  ancient  granite  floor.  If  the  granite  were 
later  than  and  intrusive  into  the  Witwatersrand  Beds,  surely  some 
evidence  of  this  would  be  forthcoming.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Kynaston 
does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  an  unconformable  relation,  but  he 
records  the  evidence  as  insufficient. 

Now  this  is  a  question  which  affects  the  mapping  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  country ;  it  is  besides  important  to  the  public 
from  a  mining  point  of  view.  I  will  give  an  instance  —  bore- 
holes put  down  by  exploration  companies  through  the  overlying 
covering  of  Karroo  rocks  x>r  Dolomite  are  invariably  stopped  if  they 
should  reach  the  Granite.  Is  the  doubt  as  to  the  usually  accepted 
relation  of  the  Granite  to  the  Witwatersrand  Beds  so  strong  in 
Mr.  Eynaston's  mind  that  he  would  advise  the  continuation  of  such 
boreholes  ?  We  unfortunate  geologists  and  mining  engineers,  who 
have  to  take  practical  views  of  such  matters,  are  not  allowed  the 
luxury  of  academic  doubt.  Further,  the  important  question  is 
involved  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Witwatersrand  Banket  to  the 
conglomerates  and  quartzites  that  occur  in  association  with  schistose 
rocks  in  the  Barberton  and  Pietersburg  districts,  and  in  Swaziland 
and  Mashonaland,  a  question  which  has  recently  been  much  dis- 
cussed, owing  to  the  prominence  given  to  the  so-called  banket 
occurrence  at  Lomagunda  in  Rhodesia,  and  its  correlation  with  the 
Witwatersrand  rock.'  I  maintain  that  instead  of  shelving  questions 
like  these,  the  Survey  should  investigate  the  facts,  and  establish 
definitely  the  relation  of  the  Witwatersrand  Beds  to  the  Old 
Granite,  and  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  older  system 
of  sedimentary  rocks.  These  are  questions  of  vast  importance  to 
the  mining  industry,  and  call  for  as  early  a  settlement  as  possible. 

While  the  maps  produced  by  the  Survey  are  a  fit  subject  for 
congratulation  there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
line  on  which  the  survey  work  should  be  carried  out.  Personally 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  present  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  country  the  most  good  would  be  done,  not  by  giving  us 
detailed  maps  (however  excellent  in  themselves)  of  outside  districts, 
but  by  settling  the  large  questions  which  its  Director  holds  still 
require  solution. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Survey  I  will  touch  on  another 
question,  of  the  importance  of  which  Mr.  Eynaston  is  as  fully 
cognisant  as  we  are.  The  maps  issued  by  the  Survey  since  its 
reorganisation  in  1902  cover  an  area  of  about  4,100  square  miles. 

1  D.  Dorffel,  ''Note  on  the  Geological  Position  of  the  Basement  Granite'': 
Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  S.  Afr.,  vol.  yI  (1903),  pp.  104-105. 

»  F.  P.  Mennell,  **The  Banket  Formation  of  Rhodesia":  Trans.  Geol.  Soc. 
S.  Afr.,  vol.  viii  (1905),  p.  82. 
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Thla  IB  a  very  creditable  performanoe  ooondering  the  amallneM  of 
the  Btafil  Bat  a  simple  oompatation  will  show  that  at  this  rate 
of  progress  some  30  years  will  be  required  to  finish  the  work 
anlees  the  staff  be  aagmented.  The  importanoe  of  rapidly  oom- 
pleting  the  geological  sorrey  of  a  country,  dependent  as  this  is  for 
its  future  welfare  on  the  development  of  its  mineral  resources, 
oannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  authorities ;  and  to 
aooomplish  it  the  staff  must  be  largely  inoreased.  I  am  glad 
that  we  can  welcome  an  additional  field  geologist  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  W.  A.  Humphrey,  who  has  had  part  of  his  training  in 
South  Africa,  and  we  may  trust  that  this  is  an  augury  of  the 
Government's  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  of 
its  intention  to  carry  it  out  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

I  will  pass  on  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  data  available  for 
deducing  the  thickness  of  the  South  African  formations. 

2.   Thichneu  of  tie  Strata. 

Since  we  know  neither  the  base  nor  the  summit  of  the  Swaziland 
system  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  thickness  of  these  ancient 
rocks,  which  are  partly  of  sedimentary,  partly  of  igneous  origin, 
but  have  in  both  cases  been  profoundly  modified.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  they  are  very  thick,  and  that  an  immense 
•quantity  of  material  has  been  removed  by  erosion  since  their  first 
upheaval.  Becently,  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society,  Dr.  Volt  ^ 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  certain  banded  gneisses  of  the 
Northern  Transvaal  should  be  separated  from  the  Swaziland  system 
as  an  older  fundamental  gneiss,  corresponding,  say,  for  instance,  to 
the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada  and  the  Lewisian  gneiss  of  Scotland. 
As,  however,  he  describes  no  section  from  which  the  relation  of 
these  gneisses  to  the  remainder  of  the  Swaziland  system  can  be 
inferred,  and  since  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  gneisses 
are  anything  else  than  a  sheared  or  metamorphio  portion  of  the 
granite,  which  in  other  places  is  found  intrusive  in  the  Swaziland 
Beds,  it  must  be  premature  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to 
attempt  any  such  subdivision. 

With  regard  to  the  Witwatersrand  System,  the  shales  and  quartzites 
of  the  lower  division  have  on  the  Rand  a  thickness  of  12,000  feet ; 
the  upper  division,  if  we  exclude  the  Elsburg  Series,  about  7,000  feet ; 
in  all  about  19,000  feet.  The  necessity  of  separating  the  Elsburg 
Series  from  the  Witwatersrand  Beds,  which  was  advocated  by 
Dr.  CoTstorphine  and  myself  in  a  paper  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Bezuidenhout  Valley,  read  before  this  Society,  is  again  shown  by 
fresh  evidence  from  the  Klerksdorp  district,  which  will  be  made 
die  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Torissen.  This  series  of  conglomerates 
and  quartzites  has  on  the  Rand  a  thickness  of  from  8,000  to 
4,000  feet.     I  include  it  with  the  Yentersdorp  System. 

The  thickness  of  the  latter  system,  which  includes  boulder  beds, 
coarse  conglomerates,  volcanic  breccias  and  lavas,  is  very  difficult 

1  F.  W.  Voit,  "  Gneiss  tormation  on  the  Limpopo  "  :  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  S.  Afr., 
vol.  Yiii  (1905). 
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to  compute.  South  of  the  Band  the  KlipriverBberg  Amygdaloid  has 
a  thickness  of  at  least  4,000  feet,  and  adding  this  to  the  thickness 
of  the  Elsburg  Series,  we  get  a  total  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet  for  the 
thickness  of  the  Yentersdorp  System  as  developed  on  the  Band.^ 

The  Potchefstroom  System  presents  difficulties  of  another  kind, 
owing  to  the  very  variable  thickness  of  its  lower  members,  the  Black 
Beef  and  the  Dolomite  Series.  In  the  Pretoria  and  Witwatersrand 
districts  the  Black  Beef  Series  is  under  100  feet,  even  sinking  to  as 
little  as  10  to  20  feet,  as  has  been  proved  by  boreholes  on  the  East 
Band';  whereas  at  Pilgrims'  Best  Mr.  Thord-Gray'  has  recently 
estimated  its  thickness  at  1,800  feet,  while  Mr.  Sawyer  *  gives  it  as 
1,200  feet  at  Ghunies  Poort.  The  Dolomite  Series  has  been  estimated 
in  the  Pretoria  district  at  6,000  feet  by  Molengraaff,*  although 
Mr.  Eynaston  considers  it  probable  that  its  thickness  does  not  exceed 
8,000  feet  in  that  district.  In  the  Makapan  Mountains  Molengraaff 
puts  it  at  4,000  feet,  near  Godwan  at  1,650  feet,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lydenburg  at  2,600  feet,  and  south  of  the  Witwatersrand  at  2,600 
feet.  Mr.  Thord-Gray  gives  its  thickness  at  Elandsfontein  in  the 
Lydenburg  district  as  3,000  feet,  while  Mr.  Holmes  informs  me  that 
from  careful  measurements  he  has  made  in  the  Marico  district,  where 
the  series  exists  in  very  regular  order  in  the  Dwarsberg,  he  estimates 
the  thickness  of  the  Dolomite  at  as  much  as  7,500  feet,  the  Black 
Beef  Series  being  very  thin  there,  not  more  than  75  feet  Taking 
the  thicknesses  given  above,  it  would  appear  as  if  where  the  basal 
quartzites  are  largely  developed,  as  in  the  Lydenburg  district,  the 
Dolomite  suffers  a  corresponding  diminution,  and  where  the  Dolomite 
is  thick  the  Black  Beef  is  poorly  developed.  Together,  the  maximum 
thickness  of  the  two  formations  probably  does  not  exceed  8,000  feet. 
In  Griqualand  West  Messrs.  B^ogers  and  Schwarz  have  found  the 
limestone  series,  "measured  from  the  quartzites,  below  which  no 
limestone  is  seen,  to  the  lowest  jaspers  or  magnetite  quartzites  of  the 
Griquatown  Beds  (Pretoria  Series),"  to  have  a  thickness  of  5,000 
feet,  while  the  underlying  qnartzite  (Black  Beef  Series)  varies  from 
200  to  2,000  feet.« 

The  Pretoria  Series  is  estimated  by  the  Transvaal  Geological 
Survey  to  have  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  10,000  feet^  Mr.  Holmes 
has  measured  this  series  in  the  Dwarsberg  (Lotteringskop),  and 

^  F.  H.  Hatch  &  G.  S.  Corstorphine,  <*  The  Geology  of  the  Bezuidenhout  Valley 
and  the  District  East  of  Johannesburg"  :  Trans.  GeoL  Soc.  S.  Afr.,  toI.  Til  (1904), 
pp.  97-109. 

'  F.  H.  Hatch,  <<  The  Extension  of  the  Witwatersrand  Beds  eastward  under  the 
Dolomite  and  the  Ecoa  Series  of  tiie  Southern  Transyaal ":  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  S.  Afr., 
yol.  Tii  (1904),  p.  63. 

»  I.  Thord-Gray,  **  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lydenburg  Goldfields  " ;  Trans. 
Geol.  Soc.  S.  Afr.,  vol.  Tiii  (1906),  p.  66. 

*  A.  R.  Sawyer,  "  The  Geology  of  the  Transvaal " :  North  of  England  Inst.  Min. 
Engineers,  1905. 

•  G.  A.  F.  Molengraaff,  "  Geology  of  the  Transvaal " :  Johannesbui^g,  1904. 

«  A.  W.  Eogers  &  E.  H.  L.  Schwars,  "  Geology  of  the  Orange  River  Valley  in 
the  Hopetown  and  Prieska  Districts  " :  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Comm.  Cape  Colony,  1899^ 
p.  80. 

7  Transvaal  Geol.  Surv.  Rep.,  1903,  p.  40. 
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mforms  me  that  his  figures  work  out  to  9,900  feet,  which  it  in 
very  close  agreement  with  the  estimate  of  the  Sarrey.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  maximum  aggregate  thiokaess  for  the  three  members 
of  the  Potchefstroom  System  of  aboat  18,000  feet 

The  thickness  of  the  Waterberg  Sandstone  has  not  been  measured 
in  any  place  where  there  is  anything  approaching  a  complete 
section.  The  lower  beds,  however,  have  been  carefally  examined  by 
Mr.  Mellor  in  the  Bhenosterkop  area,  and  were  found  by  him  to  have 
a  thickness  of  3,150  feet.^  The  Table  Mountain  Sandstone,  which 
appears  to  be  the  Cape  representative  of  the  Waterberg,'  is  estimated 
by  the  Cape  Survey  to  have  a  thickness  of  5,000  feet,  and  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  the  Waterberg  formation  is  at  least 
as  thick. 

The  Bokkeveld  Beds,  which  succeed  the  Table  Mountain  Sand- 
stone at  the  Cape,  are  estimated  by  the  Cape  Survey  at  2,500  feet, 
and  the  same  thickness  is  given  to  the  Witteberg  Beds,  making 
a  total  thickness  for  the  Cape  System  of  10,000  feet.  The  Bokkeveld 
and  Witteberg  Series  are,  however,  absent  in  the  Transvaal. 

According  to  Mr.  Rogers,'  the  Karroo  System  has  a  thickness  of 
18,000  feet,  of  which  4,900  feet  is  apportioned  to  the  Dwyka  and 
Ecca  Series,  5,000  feet  to  the  Beaufort  Beds,  and  8,200  feet  to  the 
Stormberg,  4,000  feet  of  the  latter  being  occupied  by  the  volcanic 
group  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  system. 

Summarising,  we  have  the  following  maximum  thickness  for  the 
South  African  stratified  rocks : — 

Karroo  STstem      18,000  feet. 

Cape  STstem  (in  which  is  included  the  Waterherg 
formations,  as  correlatiye  with  the  Table 

Mountain  Sandstone)           10,000  „ 

Potchefstroom  System      about  18,000  „ 

Yentersdorp  System         about  8,000  „ 

Witwatersrand  System 19,000  „ 

Excluding  the  Karroo  Beds,  there  remain  some  55,000  feet  of  beds 
(say  10  miles)  lying  below  the  base  of  that  system  and  above  the 
Swaziland  Beds,  or,  in  other  words,  below  the  Permo-Carboniferous 
of  Europe.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  gaps  represented 
by  four  great  unconformities,  we  see  that  the  '  geological  column ' 
must  necessarily  be  much  greater  than  this  total,  since  no  allowance 
is  made  for  the  losses  due  to  denudation.  It  probably  embraces  the 
period  of  time  covered  by  the  Devonian,  Silurian,  Ordovician,  and 
Cambrian  Systems  of  the  European  classification. 

Unfortunately,  no  correlation  with  the  European  formations  is  at 
present  possible,  on  account  of  the  complete  absence  of  fossils  in  all 
the  South  African  formations  below  the  Bokkeveld  (Devonian) 
Beds.^    But  we  need  not  despair  of  finding  organic  remains  in  some 

1  TransTaal  Oeol.  Surv.  Bep.,  1904. 

^  F.  H.  Hatch  &  G.  S.  Corstoiphine :  *<  The  Geology  of  South  Africa,"  p.  309  ; 
London,  1905. 

•  A.  W.  Eogers:  **  The  Geology  of  Cape  Colony,"  p.  147 ;  London,  1906. 

<  Quite  recently  some  lamellibranch  remains  have  been  found  by  the  Cape  Surrey 
in  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone,  but  have  not  yet  been  determined. 
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of  Hhese  fonnations,  when  we  remember  the  patie&t  seavA  that  haa 
been  neoessary  in  Europe  in  order  to  obtain  fossil  evidenoe  lor  the 
age  of  important  formations.  Sogers  ^  instanoes  the  work  done  in 
the  north  of  Devonshire  by  two  generations  of  geologists  before  &6 
Morte  slates  were  found  to  be  fossiliferons.  We  may  still  hope  that 
some  of  our  more  promising  shales  and  limestones  will  yet  yield 
palasontological  evidenoe  which  will  enable  them  to  be  oorrelated 
with  the  classic  systems  of  Europe. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next  number,) 


IL — ^Ths  Phtsioal  Histobt  or  the  Obbat  Plbistooenb  Lakb 

OF   POBTtJOA-L.' 

By  ProfesBor  Edwabd  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.6.S. 

ABECENT  visit  to  Portugal  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  geological  features  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon  and 
the  Lower  Tagus ;  and  though  of  a  somewhat  cursory  nature  I  venture 
to  bring  them  before  the  Society,  being  supplemented  by  referenoe 
to  the  investigations  of  previous  observers,  and  a  study  of  the 
excellent  geological  maps  which  are  in  the  library  of  this  Society. 
I  make  no  pretension  to  be  an  original  explorer,  but  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  that  there  is  a  very  interesting  physical  history,  not  hitherto 
written  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  bringing  down  the  account  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  from  the  Cretaceous  period  to  the 
Becent,  or  Quaternary,  epoch. 

In  addition  to  my  own  observations  I  have  relied  for  the  necessary 
data  for  this  paper  on  the  geological  maps  of  Portugal,'  together 
with  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe  ^  and  of  Mr.  Smith  * 
of  Jordan  Hill,  which  sufficiently  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
materials  for  an  historical  sketch  of  the  remarkable  physical  changes 
which  the  Iberian  Peninsula  has  undergone,  at  least  along  its 
western  margin,  in  Tertiary  and  still  more  recent  times. 

Oeologtecd  Formaitima, 

The  formations  bordering  the  lower  banks  of  the  Tagus  near 
Lisbon  are  arranged  by  Sharpe  in  the  following  order  of  succession  : — 

Mr,  D,  Sharpens  Classifieation, 

1.  Upper  Tertiary  Sands,  eta 

2.  Almada  Beds  (Marine). 

3.  Lower  Tertiary  Conglomerate. 

4.  Hippurite  Limestone  (Cretaceous). 

1  <*  Geology  of  Cape  Colony,"  p.  114 ;  London,  1905. 

'  Bead  before  the  Geoloncal  Society,  December  6th,  1905. 

»  **  Carta  Geologica  de  Portugal,"  ed.  by  Carlos  Riberio  &  J.  P.  N.  Delgado 
(1876) ;  <'  Mapa  Geologico  de  Espana  y  Portugal,"  by  D.  F.  de  Botella  (1879). 

«  •<  On  the  Geology  of  Lisbon  '^:  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  ser.  u  (1839),  andQ.J.G.£k, 
yol.  Ti,  p.  134  (1850). 

ft  «  On  the  Age  of  tiia  Tertiary  Beds  of  tlia  Tagus  " :  Q.J.G.S.,  toL  iu,  p.  410 
(1847). 
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Id  the  Zegenda  of  the  Oeologioal  Map  of  Portugal  the  anooeaiioii 
■does  not  materially  differ  from  the  above,  and  is  as  follows : — 
/  Modemo  e  qoatemario  (alliiTial). 
T^m.*^^ )  I^«BtPe  superior. 
ToTdano  (  ^^^^  (Almada  Beds). 

\  Lacustre  inlerior. 
Greteoeo  I  ^'^P®"^^  (Hippurite  Limestone). 

DeicripHon, 

The  Upper  Tertiary  (Lacustre  superior)  oonsists  of  fine  white, 
jrellow,  and  red  sands,  with  thin  layers  of  rolled  pebbles,  nearly 
horizontal  and  100  feet  in  thickness,  resting  on  150  feet  of  ooarse 
ferruginous  sands  and  gravel;  no  organic  remains  have  been 
observed  in  these  beds ;  but  at  a  locality  15  miles  from  Yerdelha,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tagns,  the  hills  rising  about  200  feet  above  the  sea 
consist  of  brown  marl  and  soft  rubbly  limestone  containing  Lymnma 
Icngiseaia  (Sow.),  and  have  been  traced  from  Cartaxo  to  Santarem. 
These  are  probably  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  lacustrine  series,  and 
overlie  the  sands  and  gravels  previously  described. 

At  Yilla  Franca  a  bed  of  marl  occurs  50  feet  above  the  Tagos 
with  Lairaiia  compresta,  and  near  Yilla  Nova  da  Rainha  the  same 
shell  occurs  with  Cardium  edule,  both  now  living  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Tagus  near  Lisbon ;  so  that,  as  Sharpe  observes,  it  is  evident 
that  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  upheaved  at  least  50  feet 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period.^  The  occurrence  of  these 
ehells  indicates,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  a  local  intrusion  of  the 
sea- waters  at  an  early  stage  of  the  *^  Lacustrine  "  period. 

The  Altnada  Beds  (Miocene). 

These  beds  are  so  named  by  Sharpe  from  the  promontory  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  opposite  the  city  of  Lisbon,  where  they 
are  well  shown  in  the  sea  cliff.  They  consist  of  marls  and  lime- 
stones rich  in  marine  fossils,  and  are  considered  by  Smith  to  be 
of  Older  Miocene  age.  Of  the  124  species  determined,  20  are  new 
and  peculiar,  and  are  figured  and  described  by  G.  B.  Sowerby,' 
51  occur  in  the  Older  Miocene  beds  of  Bordeaux,  17  in  the  Falunes 
of  Touraine,  15  in  the  sub-Apennine  beds,  8  in  the  Eocene  of  the 
London  and  Paris  Basins,  and  S5  are  recent.  Their  claim  to  be 
referable  to  the  Miocene  stage  is  thus  clearly  established.  At  Lisbon 
they  rest  nnconformably  on  the  Cretaceous  Limestone.' 

Pliocene  Beds  not  r^eeented. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  "  Almada  Beds  "  of  Miocene  age  are 
immediately  succeeded  by  those  denoted  on  the  Geological  Map  of 
Portugal  as  "Lacustre  superior,"  and  by  Sharpe  called  ** Upper 
Tertiwy  Sands,  etc.''    The  relative  position  of  these  sands  to  the 

>  Shaipe,  ilud.,  p.  138. 
'  James  Smith,  supra  dt.,  pp.  410-423. 

'  The  Almada  Beets  rest  on  the  sands  and  graTola  oallad  <<  Lacnstn  inlerior,"  hut 
^aa  they  are  nnf  ossilif  erous  their  geological  age  is  ohscure  or  nnknonnu 
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underlying  "  Almada  Beds  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon  is  very 
clearly  shown  in  the  sections  accompanying  Mr.  Sharpe's  paper; 
for,  while  the  Almada  Beds  are  inclined  at  angles  varying  from 
10°  to  15°,  the  Upper  Sands  are  well-nigh  horizontal.  In  addition 
to  this  the  Almada  Beds  have  been  faulted  and  denuded,  and 
subjected  to  disturbances  which  do  not  afifect  the  Upper  Lacustrine 
Sands.  All  these  phenomena  go  to  indicate  absolute  disconnection 
between  the  two  formations,  a  disconnection  which  in  time  would 
in  other  districts  have  been  filled  up  by  the  Pliocene  beds,  but 
which  are  here  altogether  absent  from  their  place  in  the  geological 
series.  The  cause  of  this  lacuna  I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain 
further  on. 

The  Sub'  Oceanic  Extension  of  the  Tagus, 

When  a  few  years  since  I  was  endeavouring  to  determine  by  the 
aid  of  the  soundings  on  the  Admiralty  Charts  the  physical  features 
of  the  land  areas  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  Atlantic, 
I  was  enabled  to  show  that  the  principal  rivers  of  Western  Europe, 
and  partly  of  Africa,  were  continued  across  the  continental  platform 
to  great  depths  and  various  distances  under  the  ocean  from  their 
present  outlets.  Amongst  these  the  sub-oceanic  Tagus  was  one  of 
the  best  developed,  and  can  be  well  delineated  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  soundings  off  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The  isobathio 
contours  are  perfectly  clear,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  photographic 
slides,  together  with  those  of  the  Adour  in  the  north  of  Spain  and 
the  Congo  on  the  coast  of  Africa.^  In  reference  to  the  sub-oceanic 
caiion  of  the  Adour,  I  may  mention  that  Dr.  Nansen,  who  in 
northern  latitudes  has  studied  these  physical  features,  has  stated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  anything  else  than 
a  drowned  river  valley.* 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  farther  into  the  question  of  these  submerged 
valleys,  except  as  they  are  connected  with  the  geological  history  of 
the  Tagus  valley.  Their  existence  is  clearly  due  to  river  erosion, 
inasmuch  as  they  could  not  have  been  formed  under  the  ocean- 
waters  themselves.  The  question  we  are  here  concerned  with  is 
the  determination  of  the  geological  period  of  their  formation.  The 
conditions  must  have  been  those  of  great  land  elevation  affecting 
the  ocean-bed  and  adjoining  lands.  That  they  are  not  of  great 
geological  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rivers  with 
which  they  were  continuous  are  geologically  modem,  more  modern 
indeed  than  the  Chalk,  and,  in  this  district,  than  the  Miocene, 
which,  as  shown  above,  is  a  marine  deposit. 

Pliocene  Elevation. 

It  is  to  the  Pliocene  and  post-Pliocene  epochs  that  we  must  therefore 
refer  that  great  land-uprise  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  erosion 

1  These  photographic  pictures  were  then  exhibited,  but  have  already  been  described 
in  the  Trans.  Yict.  Inst.,  vols,  xxzi  and  xxxii.  '^~-^ 

3  Kansen,  <*  Bathymetrical  Features  of  the  North  Polar  Seas,  etc.,"  p.  95 
(1893-6).  . 
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of  these  river-valleys,  and  owing  to  which  there  waa  no  deposition 
of  strata  under  the  ocean.  To  this  cause  I  venture  to  attribute  the 
absence  of  representatives  of  the  Pliocene  formation  in  Portugal ; 
as^  indeed,  is  the  case  with  other  parts  of  the  Continent  and  the 
western  areas  of  the  British  Isles. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  between  the 
"Upper  Tertiary  Sands"  of  Sharpe  (or  the  "Laoustre  superior"  of 
ihb  Geological  Survey)  and  the  marine  "Almada  Beds"  there  is 
no  physical  connection.  As  regards  periods  of  formation,  they  are 
separated  by  the  whole  of  the  Pliocene  and  probably  post-Pliocene 
periods,  as  already  stated.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  revise  the 
classification  of  the  post-Cretaceous  series  of  the  authors  above 
quoted,  and  I  therefore  venture  to  substitute  for  these  the  following 
arrangement  of  the  beds. 


Beviicd  Classijieation. 


Qnaternaiy 


Tertiary 


Cretaceous 


i: 


Recent  and  Quaternary. 

Lacustrine. 
Poflt-Pliocene  and  Pliooene. 


/  4.  Miocene. 

5.  Eocene  (?). 

6.  Upper. 


Alluvia  of  the  valley  and  estuary  of 
the  Tagus. 

Marls  ^ith  Lymntea,  sands  and  gravel. 

Not  represented  unless  by  some  land- 
glacial  beds  due  to  elevation. 

Almada  Beds,  calcareous  marls  and 
limeHtones  with  marine  fossils. 

Unfossiliferous  sands  and  gravels 
(Lacustre  inferior)  of  doubtful  age. 

Hippurite  Limestone. 


Feraonal. 

When  observing  the  sections  of  strata,  along  the  line  of  the 
railway  for  several  miles  between  Carlaxo  and  Abrantes,  consisting 
of  white,  yellow,  and  red  laminated  sands,  with  lines  of  rolled 
pebbles,  horizontally  stratified,  and  extending  to  a  height  of  150  to 
200  feet  above  the  river,  it  became  evident  that  these  beds  could 
not  have  been  deposited  by  the  river  itself ;  and  I  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  have  formed  the  bed  of  an  extensive  lake. 
I  was  therefore  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  my  conclusion  was 
borne  out  by  the  Geological  Survey  Map  of  Portugal.  It  was 
therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  on  consulting  the  maps  I  found 
that  these  beds  were  included  under  the  term  "Lacustre  superior." 
They  are  specially  coloured,  and,  according  to  Sharpe,  cover  an 
area  of  "2,000  to  3,000  square  miles."  ^  On  crossing  the  Tagus 
at  Praia  we  find  the  country  formed  of  extensive  plains  of  gravel, 
from  which  at  Das  Yargans  and  Cunheira  the  bed-rook  of  granite 
emerges  and  the  gravel  and  sand  cease ;  this  limit  of  the  lacustrine 
beds  probably  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  original 
waters  of  the  lake  itself.  To  this  point  of  the  limit  of  the  lake  it  is 
now  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  for  a  brief  space. 


Supra  dt.,  p.  138. 
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The  LimiU  qf  i\e  Pleistocene  Lahe  of  Portugal 

In  deiding  with  this  question  I  have  to  be  guided  by  the  Oeologioal 
Map  of  Portugal,  on  whioh  is  represented  the  area  of  the  ^'  Laoustre 
euperior "  beds  by  a  light-yellowish  tint  Thus  guided,  the  maxgin 
of  the  lake  stretohed  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  from  Cartaxo  to 
Abrantes;  then  turning  southwards  it  stretohed  to  Alvallade,  and 
thenoe  to  the  Atlantic  ooast  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Over 
this  area  the  laoustrine  beds  rest  directly  on  the  granitic  rooks, 
or  on  the  supposed  '< Lower  Laoustrine"  beds  (Laoustre  inferior), 
the  Miocene  beds  being  absent ;  they  have  therefore  no  connection 
with  the  upper  lacustrine  deposits  with  which  we  are  dealing.  The 
margin  of  these  deposits  is,  according  to  the  map,  much  indented 
along  the  river-valleys  flowing  towards  the  west,  and  showing  that 
they  have  been  considerably  denuded  during  the  rising  of  the  land 
which  took  place  subsequently,  and  to  which  is  owing  the  drainage 
of  the  lake  itself. 

During  the  period  of  depression  in  which  the  waters  of  the  lake 
accumulated,  it  would  appear  that  the  general  level  of  its  bed  was 
nearly  that  of  the  outer  sea,  and  that  the  sea-waters  gained  access 
occasionally  during  the  earlier  stage  of  its  formation,  owing  to 
which  (as  already  stated)  some  marine  molluscs  gained  access. 
The  magnificent  harbour  of  Lisbon  doubtless  formed  a  portion  of 
the  lake,  and  the  narrow  channel  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
ocean  may  be  regarded  as  the  unsubmerged  portion  of  the  great 
sub-oceanic  canon  which  carried  the  waters  for  about  fifty  miles 
beyond  its  present  outlet  On  the  final  uprise  of  the  land  to  its 
present  level  the  channel  of  the  river  was  deepened,  and  the  waters 
of  the  lake  were  drained  off;  and  thus  the  great  river  which  filled 
the  basin  afterwards  became  the  agent  by  whioh  it  was  ultimately 
drained. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  physical  changes  coming  down 
into  recent  times  which  have  brought  about  the  present  conditions 
of  land  and  sea  in  the  western  part  of  the  Iberian  Peninsnla. 

Olaeial  Conditions  in  Pliocene  Times  in  Portugal. 

In  connection  with  the  Pliocene  elevation  here  postulated,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  it  was  concurrent  with  extensive  glacial 
conditions  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees,  like  those  of  the 
Alps,  extended  far  beyond  their  present  limits  in  the  Glacial  period, 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  Portugal  was  the  seat  of 
extensive  glacial  conditions.  This,  however,  was  the  case ;  and 
according  to  the  views  of  Sgr.  Delgado,  the  Director  of  the 
Portuguese  Geological  Survey,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher 
authority,  these  conditions  commenced  with  the  Pliocene  epoch, 
gradually  giving  way  to  one  of  progressive  refrigeration  of  the 
climate,  accompanied  by  an  invasion  of  glacial  ice  descending  from 
the  mountain  chain  of  the  Serra  d'Estrella.    This  chain,  commencing 
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a^  Gkirda,  nmgM  in  a  south-west  direotion  throngh  the  oeatre  of 
Portugal,  attaining  a  height  of  6,639  feet,  and  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  most  important  asds  of  glaotal  dispersion  during  the  post* 
Pliooene  period.  Of  the  great  extent  of  glacier-ioe  both  to  the 
north  of  the  Serra,  where  it  invaded  the  affluents  of  the  Mondego, 
aa  well  as  the  regions  to  the  south  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
there  can  be  no  doabt  since  the  publication  of  M.  Delgado's 
elaborate  memoir,^  following  on  that  of  his  late  colleague, 
M.  Frederico  A.  de  Yasconcellos,'  both  beautifully  illustrated  by 
photographic  plates,  recalling  all  the  familiar  phenomena  of 
mountainous  regions  from  which  the  glaciers  have  disappeared. 
According  to  Delgado  there  were  two  glacial  stages  separated  by 
an  interglaoial  one  (''La  phase  interglaoiaire "),  corresponding  to 
those  whidi,  in  company  with  some  British  geologists,  I  have  long 
held  as  having  occurred  in  the  British  Isles.  The  most  important 
point  to  be  noticed  is  the  occurrence  of  these  glacial  phenomena 
at  an  epoch  corresponding  to  that  of  the  elevation  of  the  land  and 
the  erosion  of  the  now  submerged  valley  of  the  Tagus.  If  there 
are  any  geologists  who  regard  this  concurrence  of  events  as- 
accidental  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  them.  To  the  mind  of  myself, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  other  physicists  both  in  Britain  and 
America,^  the  glacial  conditions  are  the  direct  result  of  the  land 
elevation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  altitude  above  the  sea-level 
is  the  governing  factor,  though  not  the  only  one,  in  the  occurrence 
of  warm  and  cold  temperatures  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  even  in 
equatorial  regions.  If  the  surface  of  Portugal  was  sufficiently 
elevated  to  allow  of  the  erosion  of  the  Tagus  out  to  a  distance  from 
the  coast  of  55  miles,  and  to  a  depth  of  over  7,000  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,*  we  have  the  measure  of  the  elevation  of 
the  land  at  the  Glacial  period.  Adding,  therefore,  the  depth  of  the 
submerged  caHon  (7,200  feet)  to  the  present  elevation  of  the  Serra 
d'Estrella  (6,539  feet),  we  have  as  the  result  a  mountain  13,789  feet 
high,  a  height  sufficient,  notwithstanding  its  latitude,  to  give  rise 
to  a  system  of  glacial  dispersion  and  erosion,  to  some  degree, 
comparable  with  that  of  the  Alps  at  the  present  day.  I  now  feel 
satisfied  that,  on  observing  the  forms  of  the  granite  masses  as  they 
emerged  from  beneath  the  lacustrine  gravels  towards  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  I  was  not  mistaken  in  recognising  them  as  ice- worn  surfaces. 

*  "  Note  SOT  I'Ezistence  d'anciens  Glaciers  dans  la  Yall6e  da  Mondego,"  par 
J.  F.  Nery  Delgado,  extr.  des  Commuiucadoes  da  Direc.  doe  Tratalhos  Geologiooa, 
tomeiii  (1895). 

«  Ibid.,  tome  i,  p.  189  (1887). 

*  See  Professor  J.  W.  Spencer  on  <*  Professor  Hull's  Sub-oceanic  Terraces,  etc.," 
a  review,  American  Geologist,  vol.  xxxy  (March,  1905). 

*  Trans.  Vict.  Inst.,  vol.  xm,  p.  284,  footnote. 
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in.— On  a  Collbotion  of  Fossil  Corals  from  Eastern  Egypt, 
Abu  Eoash,  and  Sinai. 

By  J.  W.  Gregory,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
Professor  of  Geology,  Glasgow  XTniversity. 

(PLATES  VI  AND  VII.») 

(Cmcludedfrom  the  February  NumbeTy  p,  58.) 

III.  PLEI8T0CE17R 
SYMPHYLLIA,  Edwards  &  Haime,  184:8. 
Symphtllia  ertthraoea  (EIanz.)>  1879. 

Itophyllia  erythraeeay  Elunzinger,  1879 :  Eorallth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  10,  pi.  i, 

fig.  10  ;  pi.  ii,  fig.  9. 
Symphyllia  etythraeea,  Gregory,  1898,  Egypt.  Fobs.  Madreporaria :   Geol.  Mao., 

Dec.  IV,  Vol.  V,  p.  242. 

Distribution. — Recent:  Red  Sea  (Klunzinger).  Pleistocene,  fossil: 
?  Jebel  Zeit  (Gregory,  1898) ;  also  Old  Beach,  Camp  7 ;  Wadi  Barud, 
Eastern  Egypt.     No.  J  1789. 

STYLOPHORA,  Sohweigger,  1819. 
1.   Sttlophora  elongata  (Lamarck),  1816. 

JPorites  elongata^  Lamarcic,  1816  :  Hist.  nat.  Anim.  sans  Vert.,  vol.  ii,  p.  271. 
Stylophora  ehngata,  Klunzinger,  1879 :  Korallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  ii,  p.  64,  pi.  vii, 
fig.  14  ;  pi.  viii,  fig.  19. 

Six  fragments  and  a  slide  cut  from  one  of  them  (No.  J  2153), 
oollected  by  Mr.  Barron  on  the  coastal  plain  between  Ras  Jemsa 
and  Jebel  Zeit,  agree  in  all  characters  with  this  species,  which  is 
olearly  very  closely  allied  to  8,  pistiUata  (Esper),  the  common  Red 
Sea  form. 

Eight  worn  fragments,  J  2186,  from  the  raised  beach,  east  of 
Jebel  Esh,  belong  to  the  same  species. 

2.   Stylophora  of.  palmata  (Blainville),  1830. 
Sideropora  palmata,  Blainville,  1830:  Diet.  Sci.  nat.,  vol.  Ix,  p.  360. 
Stylophora  palmata,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1850  *.  Ann.  Sci.  nat.,  ser.  in,  vol.  xiii,  p.  103. 

Distribution,  —  Recent :  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  Fossil, 
Pleistocene :  380  feet  above  sea-level,  near  Camp  8  in  Wadi  Shigeli. 

There  are  two  limestone  specimens,  which  bear  surfaoe  casts  of 
a  Stylophora,  which  are  probably  S.  palmata,  but  they  are  not 
sufficiently  well  preserved  for  certain  identification,  lliey  were 
<5ollected  by  Mr.  Barron,  380  feet  above  the  sea,  near  Camp  7  in 
Wadi  Abu  Shigeli.    J  1667. 

CCELORIA,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1848. 

C(ELORiA  lamellina  (Ehrenborg),  1834. 

Flatygyra  lumellina,  Ehrenberg,  1834,  Beit.  Oorallenth.  roth.  Meer. :  Abh.  k.  Akad. 

Wiss.  Berlin  fUr  1832,  jp.  323. 
CoBloria  lamellina,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1851 :  Pol.  foss.  Terr,  palaeoz.,  p.  93  ;   1857, 

Hist.  nat.  Cor.,  vol.  ii,  p.  415. 

1  [By  an  error  of  the  binder,  both  Plates  VI  and  VII  appeared  in  the  February 
Numoer  with  the  first  part  of  this  paper. — Edit.  Geol.  Mao.] 
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Calcna  ehrmUrgianay  Edwards  &  Haime,  1849:  Ann.  Sd.  nat.,  ser.  lu,  toI.  xi, 

p.  296. 
JPkayfftfra  lahyrinthieay  var.  leptoehih,  Ehrenberff,  1834:  op.  dt.,  p.  323. 
Oeskria  labyrinthiformis,  Haeckel,  1876:  Arab.  Eorall.,  pi.  ii,  fig.  4. 
Cahiria  forikalianay  Edwards  &  Haime,  1849:  op.  cit.,  p.  296. 
Goeloria/orakaiana,  Edwards  &  Haiine,  1851 :  op.  cit.,  p.  93  ;    1857,  op.  cit.,  p.  414. 
Caloria  bottay  Edwards  &  Haime,  1849 :  op.  cit.,  p.  295 ;  1851,  op.  cit.,  p.  93  ; 

1867,  op.  dt.,  p.  414. 
Caloria  mhOentatayEdwai^  &  Haime,  1849 :  op.  cit.,  p.  296  ;  1857,  op.  dt.,  p.  413. 
CtBloria  arabiea,  Elimzinger,  1879 :    Eorallenth.  rotb.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  17,  pi.  ii, 

figs.  1,  2,  3,  8 ;  pi.  ix,  figs.  lOa^. 

The  best  speoimen  in  the  ooUeotion  is  a  large,  massive  block 
(J  1578),  which  I  refer  to  var.  triangularis,  Klunz.,  but  it  is  so 
eroded  that  the  oalices  are  destroyed,  and  the  depth  of  the  calicular 
furrows  gives  it  some  resemblance  to  var.  leptoehila,  Ehr. 

Klunzinger  renamed  the  common  Eed  Sea  Goeloria  C,  arabica, 
though  there  are  several  names  with  prior  right,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  adopted  the  oldest  of  them. 

The  specimens  referable  to  C.  lamellina  are : — 
J  1578,  a  large  speoimen  of  var.  triangularisy  Klunz. :  raised  beach. 

Camp  4,  80  feet  above  the  sea,   Wadi   Hamrawein,  near 

Qosseir. 
J  2115,  a  speoimen  of  var.  triangtdaris,  Klunz. :  lower  raised  beach, 

north  of  Qosseir. 
J  2234,  a  specimen  of  var.  suhdentata,  Ed.  &  H. :  raised  beach,  east 

of  Gharib. 
J  2231,  a  specimen  of  var.  leptoehila  (Ehr.)  :  raised  beach,  east  of 

Gharib. 
K  1630,  a  specimen  of  the  typical  form  :  raised  beach,  80  feet  above 

sea-level,  Wadi  Gueh,  Qosseir. 

FAVIA,  Oken,  1815. 
1.   Favia  lobata  (Edwards  Ss  Haime),  1850. 

FaraHraa  lobata,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1850:  Ann.  Sci.  nat.,  ser.  in,  vol.  xii,  p.  171. 
Favia  lobata,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1857  :  Hist.  nat.  Cor.,  vol.  ii,  p.  434,  pi.  d  8,  fig.  3. 
Foieia  lobata,  Klunzinger,  1879 :  Eorallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  31,  pi.  iii,  fig.  9  ; 
pi.  X,  fig.  8. 

Distribution.  —  Eecent:  Bed  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistocene:  raised 
beach.  Camp  4,  Wadi  Hamrawein,  near  Qosseir,  K  1633 ;  lower 
raised  beach,  north  of  Qosseir,  J  2143. 

2.  Favia  ehbenbeboi,  Klunzinger,  1879,  var.  sulcata,  Klunz. 
Eorallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  29,  pi.  iii,  figs.  6,  8. 

Distribution, — Eecent:  Eed  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistocene:  raised 
beach.  Camp  6,  northern  Wadi  Queh,  K  1577. 

Some  Gorallites  of  the  Favia  ehrenbergi  type  in  a  corallum  of 
Goniastraa  pectinata,  J  1819  (see  PL  VII,  Fig.  14). 

GONIASTE-aSA,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1848. 

1.   GoNiASTSiEA  BETiFOBHis  (Lamarck,  1816). 

Attraa  reti/ormis,  Lamarck,  1816 :  Anim.  sans  Vert.,  vol.  ii,  p.  265. 
Ooniaitr€M  retiformxs,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1850 :   Ann.  Sci.  nat.,  ser.  lu,  vol.  xii, 
p.  161. 
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ffoniattraa  reHfarmiSy  Elunzmger,  1879 :   EoraUenfh.  roth.  Meer.,  pt  ill,  p.  36^ 
pi.  It,  fig.  6. 

Distribution,  —  Beoent :  Bed  Sea,  Indian  and  Faoifio  Ooeans. 
FoBsil,  Egypt :  raised  beach,  50  feet  above  sea-level,  Jemsa,  J  2032 ; 
lower  raised  beach,  north  of  Qosseir,  J  2118;  raised  bea(^,  east  of 
Gharib,  J  2232. 

2.  OoNiASTBiBA  PEOTiNATA  (Ehrenborg),  1834. 

Aitraa  peeiinatat  Ehienberg,  1834,  Beitr.  Condlenth :  Abh.  k.  Akad.  Wias.  Berlin 

fiir  1832,  p.  320. 
Ooniastraa  peetinata,  Elunzinger,  1879  :   Korallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  34^ 

pi.  iv,  fig.  6. 

Distribution,  —  Beoent :  Bed  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistooene :  lower 
raised  beach  on  coast  plain,  north  of  Qosseir,  J  2119  ;  raised  60  feet 
beach,  Jemsa,  south  of  Jebel  Zeit,  J  1819. 

The  specimen  (J  1819)  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows  one  of  these 
cases  in  which  some  of  the  corallites  of  the  same  specimen  would, 
if  found  dissociated,  be  assigned  to  distinct  genera.  Part  of  the 
surface  is  shown  on  PI.  VII,  Fig.  14.  The  narrow  walled  corallitea 
on  the  left  side  of  the  figure  agree  with  O,  peetinata ;  but  those  in 
which  the  calices  are  separated  by  wide  valleys,  so  that  even  the- 
oost89  of  the  adjacent  corallites  do  not  unite,  have  the  form  of  Fama 
ehrenbergi. 

Such  occurrences  show  that  the  plasticity  of  the  corals  is  sncb 
that  occasional  abnormal  polypes  may  suddenly  acquire  th& 
characters  of  another  genus. 

3.  GoNiASTB^A  FAVUs  (Forskal),  1775. 

Madrtpoi-afavutj  Forskal,  1775:  Descr.  Anim.  Itin.  Orient,  p.  132. 
Ooniastraa  favusy  Elunzinger,  1879:  Eorallenth.  rotb.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  35,  pi.  iv^ 
fig.  4 ;  pi.  X,  fig.  7. 

Distribution. — Beoent :  Bed  Sea,  Indian  Ooean.  Fossil,  Pleistocene : 
raised  beach,  50  feet  above  sea-level,  Jemsa,  J  2032. 

SOLENASTB^A,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1848. 
1.  SoLENASTaBA  OHALOiDiouM  (Forskal),  1775.     (PL  VII,  Fig.  12.) 

Madrepora  ehalddieumy  Forskal,  1775 :  Descr.  Anim.  Itin.  Orient.,  p.  136. 
Cyphaatraa  chalcidiexim,  Elunzinger,  1879 :   Eorallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  53, 
pi.  T,  fig.  8;  pl.x,  fig.  11. 

Distribvi^ion,  —  Beoent :  Bed  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistocene :  raised 
beaches  near  Qosseir. 

Figures, — PI.  VII,  Fig.  12,  part  of  the  surface  of-  a  worn  oorallum 
of  J  2140,  from  near  Qosseir,  by  2  diam. 

J  1633,  a  very  altered  specimen,  but  judging  by  the  cellular 
exotheca  and  rudimentary  columella  it  is  8.  chalcidicum 
rather  than  S,  serailia,  the  alternative  identification  :  Camp  4, 
Wadi  Hamrawein,  north-west  of  Qosseir,  Eastern  Egypt. 

H  16336  :  Camp  4,  Wadi  Hamrawein. 

H  16336,  a  very  weathered  specimen,  bored  by  Lithodomi :  Camp  4, 
Wadi  Hamrawein. 

H  1633/:  Camp  4,  Wadi  Hamrawein. 
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J  2122,  2138,  two  yoang  ooralla,  one  27  mm.  diam. :  lower  raised 

beaoh,  north  of  Qosseir. 
J  2136,  a  well-preaerved  specimen:  lower  raised  beach,  north  of 

Qosseir. 
J  2140,  two  specimens  with  dense  walls :  lower  raised  beach,  north 

of  Qosseir. 
J  2149 :  lower  raised  beach,  north  of  Qosseir. 
1623,  a  mnch  altered  specimen,  which,  however,  retains  some  of 

the  original  surface,  showing  the  extent  of  projection  of  the 

oalicind  edges:   raised  beach.  Gamp  4,  Wadi  Hamrawein, 

near  Qosseir. 
1628,  a  well-preserved  specimen:   80  feet  above  sea-level,  Wadi 

Qaeh,  near  Qosseir. 

2.   SoLKNASTBJBA  8IBAILIA  (Forskal),  1775. 

Madr^cra  terailia,  Forskal,  1775 :  Descr.  Anim.  Itin.  Orient.,  p.  136. 
C^hattraa  $erailia,  Slunziiiger,  1879 :  Korallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  Hi,  p.  62,  pi.  y, 

fig.  4;  pi.  X,  fig.  12. 
JSolenattraa/onkaktnaj  Edwards  &  Haime,  1860 :  Ann.  Sd.  nat.,  ser.  nz,  toI.  zii, 

p.  123 ;  1867,  Hist.  nat.  Cor.,  toI.  ii,  p.  497. 

Distribution.  —  Becent:  Bed  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistocene:  raised 
beach,  east  of  Jebel  Esh,  J  2177. 

This  specimen  has  the  more  compact  ezotheca  and  the  equality  of 
the  septa  of  the  fiist  and  second  cycles,  which  are  two  of  the  chief 
distinctions  of  this  species  as  compared  with  S,  ehalcidieum  (Forsk.). 

8.    ?  SOLENASTBAA   SAVIQNYI  (Ed.  &  H.),  1850. 

CyphattnM  Mvi^fiyt,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1860 :  Ann.  Sd.  nat.,  ser.  ui,  toI.  zii,  p.  116. 
CfphMtraa  taviffftjfi,  Klunzinger,  1879:   Korallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  61, 
pi.  T,  fig.  7. 

This  specimen  (J  1826)  is  a  large  block  with  long,  thin  corallites, 
about  2^p3  mm.  in  diameter.  It  agrees  with  this  species  by  its 
compact  endotheca,  and  the  marked  inequality  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  septa.  But  the  specimen  has  been  so  altered  that  its 
identification  is  not  free  from  doubt. 

OBBIOELLA,  Dana,  1848. 
1.  Orbioblla  vobskali  (Edwards  &  Haime),  1849. 

Astrmi  fortkaiiana,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1849,  Mon.  Astr. :  Ann.  Sd.  nat.,  ZooI«, 
ser.  m,  toI.  xii,  p.  100. 

For  E^ptian  references  and  synonyms,  see  Gregory,  1898,  Egypt. 

Fobs.  Madrep.,  Qbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  lY,  Vol.  V,  p.  242. 

BiBtrilnAion, — Becent :  Bed  Sea.     Fossil,  Pleistocene :  low-level 

and  high-level  raised  reefs,  near  Jebel  Zeit;    also  near  Qosseir, 

Wadi  Abu  Shigeli,  and  Wadi  Barud. 

H  163dc ;  this  specimen  is  mnch  weathered,  and  has  no  trace  of  the 
surface,  but  the  available  characters  are  the  same  as  those  of 
J  2188 :  Camp  4,  Wadi  Hamrawein,  near  Qosseir. 

J  1669,  a  specimen  with  the  calicos  6-8  mm.  in  diam. ;  the  corallites 
are  circular  and  not  elliptical  as  in  0.  mammillosai  raised 
beach,  80  feet  above  sea-level,  Wadi  Abu  Shigeli. 

DICADS  v.— VOL.  m.-»N0.  lU.  8 
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3  1789,  a  blook  with  ooralliioB  7  mm.  in  diam. :  old  beach,  Camp  7, 

Wadi  Barud. 
3  2138,  a  small  speoimen  but  with  well-preserved  oharaoters :  lower 

raised  beach,  north  of  Qosseir. 

2.  Orbigblla  mammillosa,  Elunzinger,  1879. 
Korallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  49,  pi.  t,  fig.  6 ;  pi.  x,  fig.  10. 

DUtribvHan.'^Beoent :  Bed  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistocene :  Egypt  and 
Onlf  of  Tadjnra  (Fanrot),  lower  raised  beaoh,  north  of  Qosseir, 
No.  J  2146. 

This  specimen  is  worn  and  is  fragmentary ;  it  has  three  cycles  of 
isepta,  a  large  colnmeUa,  and  some  of  the  corallites  are  oval  in  section. 
In  a  previous  paper  (Gbol.  Mao.,  1898,  p.  242)  I  included  this 
Orhicella  in  0.  forskali,  and  I  still  thiuk  that  it  may  well  be  merged 
in  that  species.  But  as  it  is  necessary  to  contrast  these  fossils  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  reoent  Bed  Sea  fauna,  I  am,  for  this 
purpose,  recording  the  specimen  under  Klunzinger's  name.  The 
folio wiog  species  is  provisionally  accepted  for  the  same  reason. 

3.   Obbioella  laxa,  Elunzinger,  1879. 
Op.  cit.,  pt.  iii,  p.  49,  pi.  r,  fig.  8;  pi.  z,  fig.  9. 
Distribution. — Beoent :  Bed  Sea.     Fossil,  Pleistocene  :  Egypt 
H  1638,  a  large  block  with  thin  walls,  thickened  by  some  secondary 

calcification  :  Camp  4,  Wadi  Hamrawein,  near  Qosseir. 
H  1633(2,  a  specimen  with  corallites  varying  from  8  to  10  mm.  in 

diam. :  Camp  4,  Wadi  Hamrawein,  near  Qosseir. 
E  1663,  a  specimen  with  somewhat  smaller  calicos,  7  mm.  in  diam. 
The  corallites  are  close,  and  have  very  little  ezotheca ;  the 
walls  are  thin,  and  the  septa  number  27  to  30.  None  of  the 
surface  is  shown.  This  is  the  coral  which  differs  most  from 
the  central  type  of  0.  laxa,  but  I  do  not  see  any  adequate 
reason  for  excluding  it  from  that  species:  380  feet  above 
sea-level,  near  Camp  7,  Wadi  Shigeli. 

ECHINOPOBA,  Lamarck,  1816. 
1.  EoHiNOPOBA  FBUTiouLOSA  (Ehrenbcrg),  1834. 

S^^anoeora  hetnprichU,  forma  /rutieulo$af  Ehrenberg,  1834,  Beitr.  Korallenth. : 

Abh.  k.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin  fiir  1832,  p.  301. 
JBchinopora  frutieulosaj  Klunzinger,  1879  :   Korallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  55, 

pi.  yi,  fig.  4. 

DisirihUion.  —  Becent:  Bed  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistocene:  Egypt, 
380  feet  above  sea-level,  near  Camp  7,  Wadi  Shigeli,  E  1660. 

This  specimen  is  the  irregular  nodular  base  of  a  coral  with  calioes 
5-5*5  mm.  in  diameter,  so  they  are  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  recent 
oorab,  and  the  paliform  processes  are  perhaps  less  distinct.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  raised  in  definite  branches,  bot  would  probably  have 
developed  thus  had  it  grown  larger.  In  other  respects  it  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  recent  forms. 

E  1665,  from  the  same  locality,  is  a  fragment  of  Eehinopora,  but 
is  specifically  indeterminable. 
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GATiAXEA,  Oken,  1815. 
OaLIXEA  FABOIOULiLBIB  (LinufBus),  1767. 

Madriperafiuewiaaris,  LiimaBiiB,  1767:  SyBt.  Nat.,  12th  ed.,  vol.  i,  pi  2,  p.  1278. 
MadftporaftueicularU,  EUis  ft  SoUnder,  1786 :  Nat.  Hist.  Zooph.,  p.  161,  pLzzz. 
Oaiaxeafaseieularu,  Oken,  1815:  Lehrb.  NaturgeBch.,  Th.  iii,  Zool.,  Abt.  I,  p.  73. 
OaUuBsufaaeietikiru,  Elunzinger,  1879 :  Eorallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  ii,  p.  78. 

Distribution. — Recent:  Red  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistooene:  raised 
beaoh,  80  feet  above  sea-level,  Wadi  Queh,  near  Qosseir,  K  1629 ; 
Camp  6,  Wadi  Qneh,  K  1631. 

These  are  two  excellent  specimens.  The  septa  of  the  primaxy 
and  secondary  cycles  are  subeqaal,  and  the  corallites  are  from 
6-5  by  9  mm.  or  6*5  by  10  mm.  in  diameter,  and  they  are  not 
gyrose  or  so  compressed  as  in  0.  irregularis,  Ed.  &  H. 

LEPTASTR^A,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1848. 

LxPTABTBiBA  BHRBMBKBGAiTA,  Edwards  &  Haimc,  1850. 

Aim.  Sd.  nat.,  ser.  m,  toI.  xii,  p.  120  ;  and  Hist.  nat.  Cor.,  toI.  ii  (1867)»  p.  494, 
pl.D7,  fig.  4. 

Distribution. — Recent :  Red  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistooene :  the  raised 
beaoh  between  Jebel  Mellaha  and  Jebel  Zeit,  J  2160 ;  raised  beach, 
80  feet  above  sea-level,  Wadi  Queh,  K  1586. 

This  species  has  polygonal  oalices,  a  well-developed  papillary 
oolnmella,  and  24  to  30  septa.  In  No.  J  2160  the  calicos  are 
4-7  mm.  in  diameter. 

PRIONASTRJSA. 

1.  Pbionastraa  pbntagona  (Esper),  1795. 

Madrepora prntagona,  Bsper,  1795:  *  Pflanzenth.'  Forsetz.,  p.  23,  pi.  zxxiz. 
THonoMtrma  pentagona,  Alonzinger,  1879 :   Eorallenth.  rotn.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  41, 
pi.  iy,  fig.  11 ;  pi.  X,  figs.  6,  a,  *. 

DtstHhuiion. — Recent :  Red  Sea,  Egypt.  Fossil,  Pleistocene  : 
lower  raised  beach,  north  of  Qosseir,  J  2142  and  J  2150. 

2.   PBiONASTBiBA  TESSBBiFBBA,  Ehronberg,  1834. 

AUraa  tes$0riferay  Ehrenbeig,  1834,  Beitr.  Corallenth. :  Abh.  k.  Akad.  Wira.  Berlin 

fiir  1832,  p.  321. 
FnoMstraa  t€»aerifera,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1851 :  Pol.  Terr,  palsoz.,  p.  102. 
Frwntutrtta  tetaeriferay  Klnnzinger,  1897 :   Korallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  37» 

pi.  It,  fig.  9. 

DistribuUon. — Recent :  Red  Sea.  Pleistooene  :  Sinai,  north  end 
of  the  Quarantine  Enclosure,  El  Tor,  L  4193.  Egypt,  raised  beaoh 
east  of  Jebel  Esh,  J  2177  (two  specimens). 

3.  PBiONASTBiBA  VASTA,  Elunzinger,  1879. 

Eorallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  38,  pi.  iy,  figs.  8,  12  ;  pi.  x,  figs.  4,  0,  h. 

DislrtbuUon. — Recent:  Red  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistooene:  Egypt, 
raised  beaoh,  east  of  Gharib,  J  2226. 

Klnnzinger  has  founded  this  species,  which  he  admits  as  a  very 
near  ally  of  Prionastraa^  tesserifera,  owing  to  the  greater  size  of  its 
42alioes ;  in  P.  tesserifera  he  records  them  as  from  10  to  12  mm. 
wide  and  from  10  to  15  mm.  long^   while  those  of  P.  vasta  he 
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SideroitrtM  saviffnyana,  Elonziiiger,  1879 :  Korallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  77. 
*"'     rds  ft  Haime,  1857:  Hist.  nat.  Cor.,  toL  ii,  p.  508. 
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records  as  10-15  mm.  wide  and  10-20  mm.  long ;  bat  in  his  own 
photograph  of  P.  teisetifera  one  of  the  calioes  is  20  mm.  long,  and 
they  vary  so  muoh  in  different  parts  of  the  colony  that  P.  vasto 
seems  to  me  only  a  yariety  of  P.  lesserifera  with  large  oorallites. 
Bat  for  the  sake  of  precise  comparison  between  the  reoent  and  fossil 
faunas  the  species  may  be  provisionally  accepted. 

BIDERASTRiEJA,  Blainville,  1830. 
1.  SmBBASTBAA  SAYiQNTi,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1850. 

Siderastraa  saviffnyana,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1850 :  Ann.  ScL  nat.,  ser.  lu,  toI.  zii, 

p.  140. 

roitrtM 
Astrma  ttmgnyana^  Edwards  i 

Distribution.  —  Recent:  Bed  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistocene:  Egypt 
(fide  Edwards  &  Haime) ;  also  at  raised  beach,  east  of  Jebel  Esh, 
J  2172-2190. 

2.   SiDEBASTKfiA  LiLAOEA,  Elunzingcr,  1879. 
Eorallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  ill,  p.  77,  pi.  ix,  fig.  6 ;  pi.  x,  figs.  16,  a,  i. 

Distribution. — Beoent :  Egypt,  near  Qosseir  (Klanzinger).  Fossil, 
Pleistocene :  lower  raised  beach,  north  of  Qosseir,  J  2122-2138 ; 
raised  beach,  east  of  Jebel  Esh,  J  2186. 

The  specimens,  Nos.  J  2122-2138,  include  three  nodalar  condla, 
of  which  the  two  more  perfect  ones  are  5Q  by  42  mm.  in  diameter 
and  25  mm.  high,  and  29  by  27  mm.  in  diameter  and  13*5  mm.  high. 

FUNQIA,  Lamarck,  1801. 

I  have  previously  called  attention  to  the  variability  of  the  Fangi» 
foand  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  Egypt^  Elunzinger  accepts 
four  previously  described  species  as  found  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
foanded  three  more.  He  divided  them  primarily  according  to  the 
septal  teeth,  and  his  secondary  division  is  based  on  the  circular  or 
elliptical  form  of  the  corallum.  The  specimens  included  in  the 
present  collection  do  not  seem  to  me  to  agree  with  Klunzinger^s 
scheme,  as  they  represent  a  union  of  characters.  But  aooepting 
Klunzinger's  arrangement  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  Fungiaa 
in  this  collection  can  be  named  as  follows :  — 

1.   FuNGiA  PATXLLA  (Ellis  &  Solandcr),  1786. 

Madr$pora paUUa,  Ellis  &  Solander,  1786 :  Nat.  Hist.  Zooph.,  pi.  xxriii,  figs.  1-4. 
Funffia  pateUaritf  Lamarck,  1801 :  S^.  Anim.  sans  Vert.,  p.  370. 
Iktnffia  patella^  Klunzinger,  1879 :  Korallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  iii,  p.  61,  pi.  vii^ 
fig.  4;  pi.  yiii,  fig.  2. 

Distribution. —'&Qoeni.  Fossil,  Pleistocene:  Egypt,  B  1308, 
Brit  Mas.  (Oregory,  op.  cit),  Sinai,  Lower  Terrace,  south  of 
Hedemia  Bay,  L  3498. 

2.  FuNQiA  VALiDA,  Vcrrill.     (PI.  VII,  Fig.  13.) 
Bull.  Mtts.  Oomp.  Zool.,  No.  1,  p.  51. 
Distribution, — Beoent:  Indian  Ocean  (Zanzibar).   Fossil, Pleisto* 
oene:  Egypt^WadiQaeh;  Sinai,  LowerTerraoe,  south  of  Hedemia  Bay » 

»  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  V  (1898),  p.  244. 
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FiguTei.—'Ph  YII,  I^g.  18,  part  of  a  yoang  oorallnm  from  ihe 

fiide,  nat  size. 

K  1660,  a  set  of  five  specimens  ranging  from  20  by  21*5  mm.  in 
diameter  and  5*5  mm.  thiok  to  60  by  58  mm.  in  diameter  and 
11  mm.  thiok.  One  specimen  figured  on  PL  YU,  Fig.  18, 
retains  the  anthoagathos :  raised  beach,  Oamp  6,  Northern 
Wadi  Qaeh. 

K  1589,  one  well-preserved  specimen  from  tiie  Wadi  Queh. 

L  3498,  two  specimens,  the  larger  of  which  is  73  by  67*5  mm. 
in  diameter,  and  about  11  mm.  thiok :  Sinai,  Lower  Terrace, 
south  of  Hedemia  Bay. 

L  3498,  three  smaller  specimens,  of  which  the  largest  is  57  by 
52*5  mm.  in  diameter  and  11mm.  high,  and  its  cost» 
resembles  F.  placunaria,  Klunz. :  same  locality. 

POBITES,  Edwards  &  Haime,  1860. 
1.  PoBiTEB  SOLIDA  (Forskal),  1775. 

Madnpora  tolidaf  Fonkal,  1775:  Desor.  Anim.  Itin.  Orient,  p.  131. 
ForiUt  toHda,  Elonzmger,  1879 :   Korallenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  ii,  p.  42,  pi.  li, 
fig.  14;  pi.  T,  fig.  21. 

Disirihution, — Recent:  Bed  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistocene:  Egypt, 
lower  raised  beach,  north  of  Qosseir,  Nos.  J  2116  and  J  2134. 

These  specimens  closely  resemble  P.  luiea,  Edwards  &  Haime,^ 
but  their  pali  are  less  distinct,  and  so  I  record  them  under 
Elunzinger's  name.  The  depth  of  the  calicos  cannot  be  determined 
in  these  specimens. 

2.  PoBiTBs  NODiFBSA,  Elunzingcr,  1879. 
EoraUenth.  roth.  Meer.,  pt.  ii,  p.  41,  pL  vi,  fig.  13  ;  pi.  r,  fig.  17.    . 

2>if(ri&ti<ton.  — Becent:  Bed  Sea.  Fossil,  Pleistocene:  Egypt, 
raised  beach,  80  feet  above  sea-level,  Oamp  8,  Wadi  Abu  Shigeli, 
Coast  Plain,  north  of  Qosseir. 

This  specimen  is  70  mm.  high,  and  above  the  base  the  transverse 
section  is  elliptical,  being  47  mm.  wide  by  28  mm.  thick.  The  corallum 
divides  above  into  short,  thick  branches.  The  walls  are  very  thin 
and  trabecular ;  the  pali  are  fairly  distinct,  but  the  columella  is  not 
very  apparent;  but  these  structures  are  not  well  defined  in  the 
irr^ularly  trabecular  skeleton  of  this  genus. 

MONTIPOBA,  Quoy  &  Gaimard,  1833. 

MONTIPOBA  Sp. 

No.  J  1826,  old  beach,  Camp  17,  Wadi  Barud.  The  collection 
made  by  Mr.  Barron  from  this  locality  includes  a  worn  fragment  of 
a  Mantipora,  But  it  is  too  imperfect  for  determination  as  to  its 
position  in  a  genus,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bernard's  Catalogue, 
indudes  140  recent  species. 

The  colleetion  includes  some  indeterminable  specimens  as  follows : 
K  1656,  cast  probably  not  a  coral :  raised  beach,  300  feet  high, 
Wadi  Hamrawein. 

1  Edwards  &  Haime:  Hist.  nat.  Cor.,  toI.  Hi,  p.  180. 
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K  1632,  caat  of  a  Lithodomus :  raised  beach,  No.  1,  north  of  Qosseir. 

H  1633a,  ?  Favia :  Camp  4,  Hamrawein,  near  QosBeir. 

E^  1640,  (a)  Frionastrsaoid,  indet,  (b)  Aeanthastraa  sp.,  (c)  indet : 

raised  beach,  No.  1,  520  feet  high,  north  of  Qosseir. 
E  1664,  an  Orbioelloid :  raised  beach,  380  feet  aboTO  sea-level,  Wadi 

ShigelL 
H  1776,  ?  Mussa  sp. :  Abu  Sha'ar  Plateau. 
n  1866a,  ?  OrbieeUa:  Wadi  Belih. 
J  1826,  AcanthMtraa  sp. :  old  beach,  Camp  17,  Wadi  Barud. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 
Plate  VI. 
'SmUotroehtu  sp.    Abu  Roaah.    No.  3795.    a,  seen  from  the  side ;  b,  out- 
line as  seen  nrom  aboTe.    Nat.  size. 
-JPffvia  humH,  n.8p.     Miooene:  Wadi  Belih,  Abu  Sha'ar.    No.  H 1780. 

Part  of  sur£Ekce  of  the  corallum.     x  1|  diam. 
-OrbieellameUahieaf  n.sp.     Miocene:  west  flank  of  Jebel  Mellaha.    Part 

of  the  suiiace  of  H 1862.     x  1}  diam. 
-The  same.    Some  corallites  of  18186.     x  2  diam. 
-OrhioeOa  ««Au>m^r^ At  (Felix).    Miooene :  west  flank  of  Jebel  Mellaha. 

Part  of  the  surface  of  H 1862  (duplicate).    Nat.  size. 
-0,  d$franeei  (Edwards  &  Haime).    Miocene :  west  flank  of  Jebel  Mallaha. 

H 1862.    A  few  corallites  from  a  transrerse  section,     x  1^  diam. 
-Stylina  tetramera,  n,sp.    Miocene:   Abu  Sha'ar.    H  1818.    Part  of  the 

surface  of  corallum.     x  2  diam. 
-Leptoitraa  barroni,  n.sp.     Miocene:  sur&oe  of  Abu  Sha'ar  Plateau. 

H 1864.    a,  part  of  surface ;  b,  another  part  of  surface  of  same  spedmen  ; 

Cf  part  of  internal  section,     x  2  diam. 

Platb  VII. 
Fig.  ^.—Styloectma  tuberculata,  n.8p.    Miocene :   Wadi  Belik.    H 1814.    a,  the 

coral,  seen  from  side  ;  nat.  size.     6,  part  of  the  surface ;    x  2  diam. 
„   lO.-^JPHotHUtrtM  lyontif  n.Bp.    Miooene:  Wadi  Belih.    H  1814a.    0,  part  of 

worn  surface ;  b,  part  of  transyerse  section.    Nat.  size. 
„   11. — 8olena8tr4ea  sUipHcaf  n,Bp,    Miooene:   Abu  Sha'ar.    H  1818a.    a,  part 

of  the  surface ;   x  2  diam.    b,  part  of  a  transyerse  section ;   x  4  diam. 
„   12. — Solefuutraa  ehalcidicum  (Forsk.].    Pleistooene :  raised  beach  near  Qosseir. 

J  2140.    Part  of  the  surface  of  a  worn  corallum.     x  2  diam. 
„   13.— ^f^ia  va^u&i,  VerrilL     Pleistooene:   Wadi  Queh.    £1560.    Corallum 

from  side.    Nat.  size. 
y,   14. — OonitutrtM  peetinata  (Ehr.).     Pleistocene:   Jemsa,  south  of  Jebel  Zeit. 

J  1819.    Part  of  the  surface  of  the  corallum.    Nat.  size. 
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lY. — AlLOTBOPIO     FOBM8    OF    SlLIOA    AND    THBIB    SlONITIOANOK    AS- 
OONSTITUBNTS   OF   lONBOUS  BoOKS. 

By  O08M0  Johns,  M.I.Mech.E.,  F.G.S. 

THAT  silioa  appears  as  a  oonstitaent  mineral  of  igneous  rook» 
in  two  distinct  phases,  viz.  quartz  and  tridymite,  has  been 
known  for  some  time.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  explanation 
has  been  offered  whioh  would  indicate  the  conditions  determining 
the  lAppearance  of  one  or  the  other  in  a  cooling  fused  rock-mass. 
He  now  proposes  to  describe  certain  experiments  made  with  a  view 
to  explain  why  it  is  that  though  the  free  silica  generally  appears 
as  quartz,  yet  occasionally,  as  in  certain  trachytes,  it  crystallizes  out 
aa  tridymite. 
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He  was  also  deeiroui  of  dearing  up,  if  possible,  the  diffioulty 
caused  by  the  oonflioting  yalues  given  to  the  fusion-point  of  silioa 
by  different  investigators.  Joly/  using  the  meldometer,  found 
quartz  to  fuse  at  1200°  0.,  and,  with  prolonged  heating,  even  at 
mu6h  lower  temperatures.  Boudouani,'  in  the  oourse  of  his 
obeervations  on  oaloio  and  alumino  -  oaloio  silicates,  used  Soger 
cones  and  determined  the  fusion-point  of  silioa  to  be  1830^  0. 
Other  experimenters  have  given  values  varying  from  1460^  to 
1550°  0.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  differences  are  too  great  to 
be  explained  by  suggesting  experimental  errors  as  the  cause. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  regenerative  gas  furnace, 
whose  temperature  could  be  regulated  and  only  limited  theoretically 
by  the  dissociation  point  of  carbon  dioxide,  was  available  to  make 
a  series  of  experiments  with  quartz  sand  of  a  high  degree  of  purity. 

After  its  specific  gravity  had  been  determined,  a  quantity  was 
introduced  into  the  furnace,  rapidly  heated  to  1500°  0.,  and 
maintained  at  that  temperature  for  48  hours.  When  withdrawn 
the  material  was  quite  pulverent,  and  did  not  show  the  slightest 
signs  of  fusion.  It  had,  however,  inoraased  in  volume  and  l^me 
milk-white  in  appearance.  Selecting  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace, 
where  the  temperature  was  determined  to  be  above  1800°  C., 
another  portion  of  similar  sand  was  introduced  and  withdrawn  after 
30  minutes  exposure  to  that  high  temperature.  On  examination 
the  surface  of  the  mass  was  found  to  be  fused  to  a  depth  of 
7  or  8  mm.,  but  the  remainder  was  in  the  same  pulverent  state 
as  that  found  after  the  first  experiment. 

Both  experiments  were  repeated,  but  it  was  found  that  quarts 
sand  could  only  be  fused  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  selecting  the 
hottest  part  of  the  furnace.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace  was  such  that  steel  was  being  maintained  in  a  fluid 
state  with  ease.  It  would  seem  that  Boudouard's  determination  is 
confirmed,  and  the  fusion-point  of  silica  lies  above  1800°  0. 

Beference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  unfused  sand  had 
increased  in  volume  during  both  experiments.  This  was  confirmed 
when  the  specific  gravity  was  determined,  for  the  results  were  as 
follows : — 

Original  aoartz  sand       2*645  vp,  gr. 

After  prolonged  expoBore  to  1600°  C 2*309     „ 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  original  quartz  sand  is  that  of  a  very 
pure  quartz,  and  this  only  confirms  the  analysis,  which  showed  it  to 
be  practically  pure  silica.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  altered  and 
unfused  mass  is  the  average  of  tridymite.  The  quartz  had,  in  fact^ 
been  transformed  into  another  phase,  and  later  experiments  indicated 
the  transformation  point  to  be  about  1300°  0,  It  is  hoped  to  make 
further  experiments  and  determine  the  point  more  accurately. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  silica  may  exbt  in  two  solid  phases, 
viz.  quartz  and  tridymite.     Also  that  the  former  is  only  stable 

1  B^.  Brit.  Atfoe.,  1900,  p.  73S. 

*  Jonm.  I.  and  S.  Inst.,  vol.  i  (1905),  p.  S60. 
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below  1300^  and,  from  Joly's  experiments,  fases  at  1200°  or  even 
lower.  But  tridymite  is  stable  below  1800°,  and  only  fuses  when 
that  temperatnre  is  exceeded.  Those  familiar  with  the  phase  rule 
will  remember  instanoes  of  a  substance  having  two  solid  phases  each 
with  a  different  fusion-point  It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  was  by 
rapidly  heating  the  quartz  up  to  and  beyond  the  transformation  point 
that  the  higher  fusion-point  was  realized. 

The  vapour  pressure  would  have  some  effect  in  modifying  the 
temperature  of  fusion  of  these  two  phases  of  silica,  and  though, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  data,  this  could  not  be  profitably  discussed 
here,  yet  it  is  a  factor  that  should  be  considered  when  dealing  with 
a  cooling  fused  rock-mass. 

The  significance  of  the  possibility  of  silica  appearing  in  either  of 
its  two  solid  phases  cannot  be  overlooked  owing  to  its  obvious 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  thermal  conditions  attending  the 
consolidation  of  the  igneous  rocks.  Treating  the  cooling  mass  as 
a  case  of  reciprocal  solution,  it  would  appear  that  the  temperature  at 
which  silica  may  be  thrown  out  of  solution  is  a  critical  point  of  some 
importance.  If  it  happens  to  be  above  1300°  0.,  and  neglecting  for 
the  present  the  effect  of  vapour  pressure,  then  the  silica  would 
appear  in  the  form  of  tridymite.  If  the  temperature  of  the  mass 
happened  to  he  below  1300°  0.  when  silica  was  thrown  out  of 
solution,  then  quartz  would  appear. 

Quartz  is  generally  one  of  the  later  minerals  to  appear  in  a  cooling 
rock-mass,  therefore  its  predominance  in  igneous  rocks  as  a  phase 
of  silica  is  not  surprising.  The  comparative  rarity  of  the  tridymite 
phase  would  also  be  explained.  If  the  correctness  of  the  writer's  con- 
clusions be  admitted,  then  we  are  able  to  fix  within  moderate  limits 
the  temperature  of  certain  critical  points  in  the  cooling  curves  of  the 
igneous  rocks. 

There  is,  of  course,  just  a  possibility  that  tridymite  is  really 
metastable  below  the  transformation  point,  but  that  it  requires 
a  long  period  of  time  before  passing  into  the  more  stable  form. 
In  that  case  the  geological  age  of  the  tridymite- bearing  rocks 
becomes  a  factor  of  some  importance. 

y. — Thb  Thioekess  of  thb  Iob-Oap  in   the  vabious  Glacial 

Periods. 

By  Ebhst  H.  L.  Schwarz,  A.K.C.S.,  F.G.S., 

Bhodes  Uniyenity  College,  Grahamstown,  South  Africa. 

r  estimating  the  maximum  load  which  pressed  upon  the  northern 
type  of  Gkkcial  (Dwyka)  Oonglomerate  in  Prieska,  Cape  Colony, 
I  assumed  that  the  calculations  of  Sir  Wy  ville  Thomson  and  Bemaoci 
were  correct,  and  that  the  greatest  column  of  ice  that  could  exist 
on  the  earth's  surface  was  from  1,400  to  1,600  feet  high.'  This 
limit,  however,  is  by  no  means  accepted  by  European  glacialists, 
who,   though  they  do  not  go  as  far  as  Dr.  Groll  in  assuming 

^  <'  An  Unrecogmzed  Agent  in  the  Deformation  of  Bocks  " :  Trans.  S.  African 
Phil.  Soo.,  Tol.  ziT  <1903),  p.  400. 
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thickneeaes  of  120,000  feet,  yet  see  no  reason  why  there  oonld  not 
have  been  ioe-sheeto  5,000  feet  thick.  The  pablication  of  Oaptain 
fioott'e  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  "  Disoovery  "  has  g^yen  as 
certain  definite  data  from  the  Antarotio  which  enable  the  case  for  the 
1,600  feet  maximum  to  be  pat  with  more  oonfidenoe,  and  I  will 
endeavoar  in  the  present  paper  to  state  the  main  lines  of  the 
argument  The  qaestion  is  of  importance  not  only  to  as  in  South 
Africa  with  oar  two  PalsBOzoio  ice-ages,  but  to  all  geologists,  as  it 
affeots  the  problem  of  the  earth's  equilibrium.  To  give  a  recent 
example,  Professor  Penck,  in  describing  the  Bodensee,  discusses 
whether  the  weight  of  ice  pouring  down  from  the  Alps  in  a  sheet 
^,600  feet  thick  may  not  have  had  some  effect  in  producing  a 
sinking  in  the  earth's  crust.^ 

To  begin  with,  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  thickness  of  the 
ice-sheet  at  the  present  day,  and  in  no  case  where  there  has  been 
direct  measurement  has  the  ice  been  found  to  exist  in  sheets 
sarpassing  the  1,600  feet  limit  The  estimates  of  the  thickness  of  the 
Oreenland  ice-cap  rest  on  assumptions  which  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
or  disprove,  but  if  they  are  examined  closely  they  will  be  found  to  be 
aa  favourable  to  the  lesser  limit  as  to  the  greater  one  of  6,000  feet. 
Dr.  Nansen's  argument  is  that  the  coastline  of  Oreenland  is  very 
like  that  of  Scuidinavia,  and  therefore  it  is  permissible  to  assume 
that  the  internal  relief  of  the  island  continent  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Norway  and  Sweden ;  if  the  latter  were  covered  with  an  ice-sheet 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  the  valleys  would  be  filled  with  ice 
to  depths  of  6,000  to  7,000  feet;  consequently,  in  Greenland, 
allowing  for  the  land  surface  being  somewhat  higher  than  in 
Soandinavia,  the  valleys  would  have  accumulations  of  ice  5,000  to 
6,000  feet  thick.  As  confirmatory  evidence  Dr.  Nansen  quotes 
instances  of  the  enormous  erosion  which  has  gone  on  along  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  which  he  states  was  pr^uced  by  glaciers 
excavating  their  valleys  while  filled  with  ice  and  giving  at  tiie  foot 
pressures  of  not  less  than  160  atmospheres.' 

Yon  Drygalski,  as  the  result  of  two  expeditions  to  Greenland,  has 
given  elaborate  measurements  of  the  glaciers  that  now  end  in  the 
sea,  and  concludes  that  an  iceberg  rises  higher  than  the  glacier 
front  from  which  it  has  calved  only  when  it  turns  over  on  its  side ; ' 
as  the  glacier  front,  where  it  is  floating,  rarely  rises  to  300  feet, 
icebergs  of  more  than  300  feet  high  must  be  ones  that  have  turned 
over,  and  are  consequently  of  no  use  in  measuring  the  height  of  the 
original  ice -sheet  from  which  they  have  issued.  If  we  take 
Steenstrup's  figures  for  the  proportion  of  the  parts  of  an  iceberg 
above  and  below  water,  namely,  1  :  7*4  to  1  :  8-2,*  a  height  of 
300  feet  would  make  an  iceberg  have  a  base  over  2,000  feet  deep. 
Yon  Drygalski,  however,   found  that  soundings  off  the  edge  of 

>  Yortrage  d.  Yereinfl  z.  Yerbr.  Katurwiss.  Kennt.,  xlii  (Yieima,  1902),  Heft  6, 
p.  11. 

*  ''  The  FizBt  Crosnng  of  Greenland,"  Appendix,  p.  472 ;  London,  1890. 
9  «  Gronland  Expedition,"  p.  387 ;  Berlm,  1897. 

*  «  Meddeleser  om  Gronland,"  p.  97 ;  Copenhagen,  1879. 
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floating  glaciers  gave  only  a  depth  of  four  times  the  height  of  the 
glaoier  front,  and  a  300  feet  ioeberg  woald  therefore  be  1,500  feet 
thick  in  all.  Scott  says  the  same  thing  for  the  Antarctic,  where  120 
to  150  feet  ioebergs  do  not  touch  bottom  in  more  than  100  to  120 
fathoms  of  water,  giving  a  proportion  of  something  like  1 :  5  for  the 
portions  above  and  below  water.^  The  discrepancy  between  the 
estimated  and  observed  proportions  is  explained  by  the  experiment 
performed  by  the  *'  Ohcdlenger  "  in  firing  cannon-balls  into  an  ice* 
berg :  while  some  layers  reacted  like  solid  rock,  others  were  so  soft 
that  the  balls  imbedded  themselves,  proving  that  a  large  proportioi^ 
of  the  berg  was  soft,  spongy,  and  filled  with  air,  thus  making  it 
buoyant 

Scott  found  that  the  Great  Barrier  ice  rose  at  one  point  to  240  feet 
above  sea-level,  but  as  some  portions  sank  to  nearly  sea-level,  these 
greater  elevations  may  safely  be  put  down  to  pressure  ridges ;  the 
average  height  was  under  200  feet.  The  height  of  the  ioe-oolnmn 
in  the  Great  Barrier  may  give  too  low  a  figure  for  the  mass  of  ice  a» 
it  leaves  the  land,  whereas  that  of  the  Greenland  glaciers,  coming 
steeply  off  the  land,  probably  gives  too  high  a  one.  The  point 
I  wish  to  emphasize  is-  that  the  whole  resources  of  the  Greenland 
ice-cap  and  the  great  snow-fields  of  the  Antarctic,  can  only  produce 
a  sheet  of  ice  in  the  valleys  or  places  of  greatest  accumulation  of 
heights  that  are  near  the  estimated  possible  maximum,  namely, 
1,600  feet. 

These  estimations  depend  on  the  ice  being  0°  0.  at  the  junction  of 
the  sheet  with  the  earth,  and  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this.  Ice 
only  becomes  colder  than  its  melting-point  by  reason  of  radiation  of 
heat  into  space,  and  where  this  is  stopped  by  great  thickness  of  ice 
^-ice  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat — the  temperature  of  the  ice  will 
rise  from  any  degree  below  zero  at  the  surface  to  0°  C,  where  the 
heating  effect  due  to  pressure  comes  into  play.  Y.  Drygalski  haa 
given  a  large  series  of  observations  bearing  on  this  question,  and  the 
same  rise  of  temperature  is  observed  as  in  the  case  of  the  earih'a 
crust,  only  on  a  more  exaggerated  scale.  The  following  are  a  few 
extracts,  temperatures  in  degrees  Centigrade  (Celsius  in  the 
original) : —  • 

Tbmpbbatubb  in  thb  Icb  on  ths  Grbat  Kakajix  Glacieb, 
175  m.  above  sea-lerel. 


6  in.  (-15  m.) 

17*5  ft.  (5*4 m.) 

28-1 

m.  (8-9m.> 

30tii  October,  1892 

-  13-7 

-3-7 

-2-9 

19th  November,  1892    .. 

- 13-7 

-  101 

-7-2 

29th  November,  1892    ., 

-  19-2 

-6-6 

-a-2 

2nd  February,  1893 

-  82-9 

-6-1 

-60 

14th  April,  1893 

-  160 

-9-0 

-9-2 

The  last  figure  in  the  third  column  is  the  greatest  cold  found 
at  this  depth ;  it  was  taken  on  April  14th,  and  denotes  the  lag  in  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  ice-sheet  when  the  surface  was 
becoming  warmer.    These  figures  demonstrate  sufficiently  clearly 

»  "Voyage  of  the  *  Ducovery,' "  p.  410 ;  London,  1905. 
*  <<  Greenland  Expedition,"  pp.  461-2. 
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that  the  lowering  of  the  melting-point  of  ioe  due  to  pressure  is  not 
materially  a&otod  by  the  intense  oold  at  the  sarfiEuw,  and  that 
therefore  we  may  talce  the  physicists'  estimate  of  the  mazimom 
thiokness  as  approximately  oorreot 

Soott  found  the  Antarotio  ioe-oap  to  be  flat  on  the  surfaoe  of  the 
land  with  an  edge  of  rook  which,  from  the  sea,  appeared  to  consist 
of  lofty  mountains,  but  the  highest  points  of  these  sank  below  the 
horizon  directly  the  level  of  the  ice-oap  was  reached.  Peary  and 
Nansen  have  found  the  same  thing  in  Greenland.  The  tops  of  the 
Toonntains  look  as  if  they  once  were  part  of  a  peneplain,  but  Xansen 
maintains  that  it  is  not  likely  that  a  great  land-mass  like  Greenland 
should  be  all  on  a  level  beneath  the  ice.  In  his  later  researches, 
however,  Nansen  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  vast  sub* 
marine  plateau  in  the  Arctic  Ooean,  and  if  the  plateau  here  rose 
above  the  sea  by  block-uplift  it  would  be  covered  by  ice  and 
protected  from  denudation  by  ice.  Douglas  Freshfield,  in  hia 
address  to  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge,  stated  that  it  is  at 
the  face  of  the  glacier  that  denudation  begins,  and  the  configaratiom 
of  the  coastline  in  Greenland  and  in  the  Antarctic  regions  bears 
this  out;  the  valleys  go  but  a  short  way  inland,  and  are  ended 
abruptly.  If,  then,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  polar 
ioe-caps  lie  on  level  land,  the  argument  for  estimating  the  thicknesa 
of  ice  above  the  limit  which  physicists  say  is  the  maximum  is  shown 
to  be  of  doubtful  value. 

The  only  way  by  which  a  sheet  of  ioe  over  the  1,600  feet  limit 
can  exist  is  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  it  rests  is 
below  the  temperature  of  the  melting-point  of  ice,  and  to  obtain 
sooh  a  condition  of  things  there  must  be  a  cause  of  abstraction  of 
heat  from  within  the  earth,  as  the  ice-sheet  forms  a  blanket  to 
protect  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  radiation  from  above.  The 
heat  of  the  earth's  interior  is  always  creeping  outwards,  and  instead 
of  abstracting  heat  from  the  ice  it  is  the  ice  that  is  abstracting  heat 
€n>m  the  earth.  Not  only  is  this  true  for  the  existing  ioe-caps* 
but  it  must  have  been  true  for  the  ice  in  the  Glacial  periods  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  the  PalsBozoic  ice-ages  of  the  southern, 
and  I  cannot,  therefore,  see  bow  it  is  possible,  in  the  light  of 
physical  experiment,  supplemented  by  actual  observation,  to  obtain 
the  great  thiokness  of  ioe  that  glacialists  ordinarily  call  in  to  explain 
the  phenomena  which  they  have  described. 

Finally,  there  is  one  observation  of  Commander  Scott's^  which 
perhaps  explains  the  enormous  apparent  thickness  of  glacier  ice  in 
past  ages  as  seen  in  the  evidence  afforded  by  ice-scorings  on  the  sidea 
of  the  valleys.  In  the  Ferrar  glacier  the  ice  had  once  been  from 
8,000  to  4,000  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present.  There  is  also  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  climate  was  milder  at  the  period  of  maximum 
glaoiation,  beoause  it  is  physically  impossible  for  oold  air  to  contain 
much  moisture  and  consequently  to  feed  the  glacier  streams.  With 
a  milder  dimate  the  ice  must  have  melted  more  easily,  and  yet  evea 

»  *«  Voyage  of  the  *  Difloovery,' "  p.  416. 
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now  within  the  Arotio  circle  glaciers  have  Btreams  of  running  water 
issuing  from  their  fronts;  there  must  haye  been,  therefore,  veiy 
great  erosion  in  the  glacier  valleys  by  running  water  during  the 
maximum  glaoiation,  and  the  valleys  became  rapidly  deepened. 
When  the  climate  became  severer  and  the  glaciers  be<»une  smaller 
owing  to  insufficiency  of  supply,  they  no  longer  flowed  down  the 
valley  as  it  originally  existed,  but  in  the  narrower  gorges  excavated 
by  the  sub-glacial  streams  in  earlier  times.  This  fact,  that  during 
maximum  glaciation  there  was  necessarily  a  milder  climate  and 
consequent  greater  melting  and  erosion,  may  perhaps  explain  how 
glacier  valleys  in  Europe  and  America  have  been  scored  by  ice  from 
their  bottoms  to  heights  of  8,000  and  4,000  feet  above.  To  maintain 
that  such  valleys  at  one  time  were  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  ioe 
is,  to  my  mind,  equivalent  to  saying  that  in  an  ordinary  river  valley, 
with  terraces  high  up  the  sides,  the  valley  was  once  filled  with 
water  from  the  present  level  to  the  topmost  water-mark. 


VI. — FuBTHEB  Notes  on  the  Stbatigbaphy  and  Fauna  of  the 

Tbimminqham  Chalk. 

By  B.    M.   Bbtdons,    F.G.S. 

(PLATES  VIII  AND  IX.) 

(Concluded  fr<m  the  February  Number ,  p,  78.) 

THE  very  uniform  trend  of  all  these  ridges  will  have  been  noted, 
but  my  previous  remarks  on  the  general  strike  of  the  foreshore 
-chalk  require  considerable  modification.  The  whole  of  the  chalk  so 
far  exposed  may  be  divided  into  four  sections.  Each  of  these 
oomprises  an  exposure  in  or  close  to  the  cliff  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  highest  part  of  a  ridge  running  down  the  beach  in  a  direction 
from  10°  to  30^  south  of  east  (and  sinking  as  it  goes)  to  about  the 
half-tide  level.  Here  three  of  them  (the  exception  being  the 
brickfield  chalk)  turn  and  run  for  some  way  roughly  parallel  to 
the  shoreline,  and  then  resume  their  original  direction  and  run  out 
to  sea.  The  brickfield  chalk  only  varies  from  this  plan  by  running 
out  to  sea  with  practically  no  change  of  direction  on  the  way. 
Except  where  a  ridge  is  running  up  to  the  cliff,  the  substratum  of 
the  beach  is  invariably  glacial  clay  down  to  about  half-tide  leveL 
Here  it  is  either  banked  against  what  appear  to  be  vertical  faces  of 
ohalk  or  else  {between  the  foreshore  exposures)  disappears  under  the 
sand.  It  has  never  been  seen  to  run  out  to  sea,  and  every  time 
a  fresh  bit  of  the  foreshore  below  the  half-tide  level  is  cleared 
of  sand  it  is  chalk  that  is  revealed.  In  the  case  of  the  section 
attached  to  the  north  bluff  there  is  below  the  half-tide  level  a 
continuous  mass  of  chalk  with  perfectly  regular  bedding  exposed 
for  at  least  1,000  yards  along  the  shore,  and  directly  opposite  the 
north  bluff  I  have  myself  seen  chalk  continuous  from  the  foot  of  the 
bluff  for  over  200  yards  straight  out  to  sea  (except  about  20  yards 
-close  up  to  the  bluff,  which,  however,  are  covered  by  Mr.  B.  B. 
Woodward's  letter  in  the  October  (1905)  number  of  the  Geological 
Magazine),  the  regular  sequence  of  the  beds  being  only  broken  by 
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one  fault.  The  section  attached  to  the  ridge  coated  with  a  sheet  of 
flint  is  a  good  second  in  size,  showing  chalk  in  regular  sequence  for 
a  length  of  oyer  400  yards,  and  maximum  (exposed)  breadth  of 
about  46  yards. 

There  seem  to  be  only  two  possible  theories  as  to  the  nature 
of  these  chalk  masses,  as  Mr.  Beid's  theory  is  quite  impossible  of 
general  application,  and  appears  to  be  only  applicable  to  the  north 
bluff  subject  to  very  important  modifications.  One  is  the  erratic 
theory.  This  theory  inyolves  the  possibility  of  an  erratic  1,000 
yards  by  200  yards  in  superficial  area  and  unknown  depth,  and 
others  smaller  but  still  of  monstrous  size.  It  offers  no  explanation 
of  the  rude  symmetry  of  tectonic  structure  exhibited  by  the  chalk, 
nor  any  plausible  origin  for  these  erraotics,  which  haye  no  known 
counterpart  in  fossil  contents,  and  cannot  from  the  perfection  in 
which  they  have  retained  their  stratification  and  fossil  contents  have 
travelled  far.  It  is  also  a  coincidence  almost  past  belief,  until  every 
other  possible  explanation  has  failed,  that  an  ice-sheet  should  chance 
to  leave  at  one  spot  all  the  known  remnants  (a  very  large  number) 
of  a  very  strongly  marked  epoch  without  the  admixture  of  a  single 
erratic  mass  belonging  to  any  other  epoch.  If  a  final  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  the  erratic  &eory  be  required,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Mundesley  well  section  recorded  in  the  Qeological  Survey  Memoir 
on  the  Upper  Chalk  of  England  as  having  shown  a  great  thickness 
of  chalk,  obviously  in  sitH,  containing  0.  lunata  at  intervals. 

The  other  theory  is  that  of  the  buried  chalk  cliff,  set  forth  in  my 
previous  pamphlet  (of  which  Mr.  Jukes-Browne's  buried  sea  stacks 
are  really  a  variant  very  near  the  truth,  but  not  quite  borne  out  by 
my  investigations).  The  numerous  sections  on  the  foreshore  where 
the  clay  is  piled  up  against  apparently  vertical  faces  of  chalk,  the 
uniformity  with  which  the  clay  has  hitherto  been  found  to  be 
bounded  to  seaward  by  chalk,  the  occasional  disturbances  in  the 
chalk  along  its  junction  with  the  clay  never  penetrating  more  than 
a  short  distance  into  the  body  of  the  chalk,  the  newly  exposed 
cavities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  south  bluff,  and  the  great 
masses  of  flint  shingle  in  the  cliffs  immediately  above  the 
bluffs,  all  tend  strongly  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  chalk 
once  presented  at  this  point  a  low  cliff  with  projecting  headlands  to 
a  sea  lying  where  now  we  have  the  land,  and  that  up  against  this 
cliff  the  boulder-day  was  piled.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find 
the  chalk  much  disturbed  along  the  junction  with  the  clay,  while 
a  few  yards  further  seawards  there  commences  an  extensive 
area  of  wholly  undisturbed  chalk,  and  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
dislocation  of  the  chalk  in  the  face  of  the  old  cliff  by  clay  forced  into 
cracks  and  acting  under  continued  pressure  from  behind  like 
a  gigantic  wedge.  The  erratics  behind  the  north  bluff  have  almost 
demonstrably  been  torn  from  the  parent  mass  by  clay  pressing  up 
from  below,  which  must  have  reached  a  position  below  them  either 
in  caves  or  along  cracks. 

There  are,  as  will  have  been  gathered,  many  apparent  instances  on 
the  foreshore  of  clay  passing  under  the  ohcdk.    Some  of  these  are 
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undoubtedly  genuine  oases,  to  be  explained  as  above.  Bat  it  is  qnite 
possible  tbat  the  majority  are  only  apparent.  If  boulder-elay  was 
banked  up  against  a  vertical  wall  of  chalk,  the  plane  of  junotioti 
would  often  be  a  waterway  of  some  importance.  The  water 
percolating  along  this  plane  would,  of  course,  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  boulder-olay,  but  would  tend  to  dissolve  away  the  chalk,  and 
the  deeper  below  the  surface  the  water  got  the  greater  would  be  the 
pressure  on  it  and  consequently  its  solvent  power.  There  would  thus 
be  a  constant  tendency  for  the  chalk  face  to  recede,  and  recede  less 
rapidly  at  the  surface  than  deeper  down,  and  so  to  develop  an  over- 
hanging vertical  face.  The  clay,  being  comparatively  plastic,  would 
of  course  follow  the  receding  chalk  wall,  and  in  time  lie  under  the 
chalk  for  a  short  distance.  The  shortness  of  this  distance  would 
not  be  apparent  in  the  foreshore  sections  we  have,  which  are  almost 
always  along  the  chalk  walls  and  never  across  them,  but  I  have 
several  times  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  by  digging  that  the  distance 
for  which  the  infraposition  of  the  clay  to  the  chalk  extended  seawards 
was  a  matter  of  inches  only. 

It  may  perhaps  be  permissible  to  speculate  on  the  epoch  at  which 
this  chalk  cliff  existed.  Now  we  know,  of  course,  that  the  early  Crag 
sea  was  a  warm  and  tranquil  sea,  and  therefore  it  must  have  been 
protected  from  the  North  Sea  of  the  period  by  a  land  barrier,  the 
gradual  breaching  of  which  would  allow  the  gradual  admission  of 
colder  water  and  Boreal  forms,  which  can  be  so  clearly  traced  in  the 
upper  Crag  beds.  Such  a  barrier,  if  it  lay  anywhere  in  or  near 
Norfolk,  must  have  been  of  chalk,  which  is  the  basement  bed,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  county,  and  we  should  therefore  hope  to  find  with  great 
luck  the  cliffs  left  by  the  cutting  through  of  the  barrier,  and  possibly 
also  the  floor  of  chalk  formed  in  the  gap.  Now  we  have  between 
Cromer  and  Weyboume  an  almost  flat  surface  of  chalk  at  sea-level, 
which  presumably  has  not  been  formed  by  the  recent  sea,  as  the 
cutting  back  of  the  cliffs  always  reveals  a  platform  of  chalk  at  their 
very  base,  which,  except  between  Sheringham  and  Weyboume,  shows 
no  sign  of  rising  into  the  cliff,  and  therefore  must  be  of  pre-glaoial 
age.  Is  it  fantastic  to  suggest  that  the  chalk  between  Cromer  and 
Weyboume  is  part  of  the  floor  of  the  old  breach,  and  that  at 
Trimmingham  we  have  the  only  remains  yet  disclosed  of  the  east 
cliffs  formed  by  that  breach,  and  that  the  west  cliffs  are  buried  at 
some  point  between  the  chalk  at  sea-level  round  Cromer  and  the 
chalk  at  a  considerable  height  above  it  round  Holt  and  Melton, 
a  slight  tilt  having  brought  the  cliffs  at  Trimmingham  nearly  down 
to  modem  sea-level  ?  The  behaviour  of  the  Pliocene  beds  themselves 
confirms  this  supposition  as  to  the  relative  Pliocene  positions  of  the 
Trimmingham  and  Cromer  chalk,  for  the  Pliocene  beds  near  Cromer 
are  all  above  the  surface  of  the  chalk  there,  while  we  know  on  the 
authority  of  Mr..  Beid  that  corresponding  Pliocene  beds  at 
Trimmingham  close  by  the  chalk  occur  well  below. high  tide  mark, 
and  consequently  many  feet  helow  the  highest  point  to  which  the 
undisturbed  chalk  there  reaches  in  the  south  bluff.  This  theory 
would  involve  the  existence  at  one  time  of  a  (probably  now  buried) 
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ohalk  oliff  ranning  along  ihe  bed  of  the  North  Sea,  and  sabh  a  oliff 
would  be  a  posBible  souroe,  and  the  only  one  that  oan  be  Boggested, 
for  the  erratics  between  Trimmingham  and  Weyboame.  Some  cliff 
the  sooroe  must  have  been,  for  ioe  with  all  its  powers  oan  neither 
shovel  np  nor  suck  np  large  masses  of  ohalk  out  of  a  horizontal 
enrface.  This  hypothetical  buried  oliff  would  probably  be  running 
more  or  less  north  and  south,  and  would  therefore  be  nearer  to  the 
present  coastline  at  Overstrand  than  further  north,  and  the 
difference  in  distance  travelled  would  account  for  the  enormous 
difference  between  the  condition  of  the  Overstrand  erratics,  which 
have  Buffered  somewhat,  but  not  much,  from  pressure,  and  those  west 
of  Cromer,  which  have  been  crushed  until  they  are  barely  coherent, 
and  crumble  most  rapidly  on  exposure.  The  suggested  Pliocene 
chalk  cliffs  would  also  afford  a  source  for  the  euormous  supply  of 
carbonate  of  lime  which  must  have  been  required  for  the  building  up 
of  the  vast  masses  of  shells  of  which  the  lower  Crag  beds  are  composed. 
[After  this  paper  had  taken  more  or  less  its  present  shape, 
Professor  Bonney  and  Mr.  Hill  published  in  the  Obolooioal 
Magazine  for  September,  1905,  a  paper  dealing  somewhat  sketchily 
with  the  purely  stratigraphical  aspect  of  the  Trimmingham  Chalk  on 
apparently  very  incomplete  data.  This  paper  has  been  effectively 
criticized  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward  in  the  October  number  of  the  same 
Magazine,  pp.  478  and  479,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth  in  the 
November  number,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  criticisms 
made  by  these  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  their 
intervention.  We  have,  however,  to  thank  Professor  Bonney  and 
Mr.  Hill  for  a  record  of  chalk  at  the  base  of  the  oliff  under 
Trimmingham  itself,  where  I  have  long  expected  it,  but  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  it.] 

Paljbontoloot. 

A.    Chalk  of  Trimmingham. 

The  greater  number  of  the  additions  and  corrections  to  the  list 
given  in  my  previous  pamphlet  have  been  incorporated  in  the  list 
to  be  found  in  the  recent  Survey  Memoir  above  referred  to,  but  for 
convenience  a  complete  list  of  all  corrections  and  additions  is 
given  here : — 

SpoNomA. 
Add  Piorotphara  fflobularit,  Phill. ;  VmtrieuHteB  demrrent,  T.  Smith ;  V.  imprMtui, 

T.  Smith  ;   V.  quinctifmaliSy  T.  Smith  ;   V.  radiatut,  T.  Smith. 
Omit  F.  Woodward* — ^the  light  recently  thrown  by  Dr.  Hinde  on  the  species  which 

has  so  long  borne  this  name  makes  me  donbtfnl  if  I  oan  prove  its  occurrence. 

ACTINOZOA. 

Add  IHUatus  Oraventit,  Lonsd. 

Omit  CalamophyUiafaxeen8i$ — ^the  specimen  which  distantly  suggested  this  species  to 

Professor  Deecke  has  proved!^  to  be  a  fish -spine  (Calorhynchus  eretacetu); 

Onehotroehus  $erpentinut — ^this  appears  to  have  been  based  on  specimens  of 

a  rery  slender  Forina, 

ECHINODERMATA. 

Add  EpiatUr  gibhus,  Lam. ;  Mierast&r  eor^anguinumy  Klein.  One  specimen  of  the 
former  and  two  of  the  latter  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Savin.  Echinoconut 
Orbiffnpanus,  Ag.  (the  bun-shaped  JBehinoeonua  of  my  previous  pamphlet 
according  to  Mr.  Sherbom). 
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ClK&klPBDlA. 

Add  PoUieipes  fallaXj  Darw.  (yery  abundant). 

Substitute  BraehyUpoi  eretaceut,  H.  Woodw.,  for  J^lHoipea  eanceUatua,  wbich  ba» 
proTed  to  be  a  synonym. 

FOLTZOA. 

Add  Siphoniottfphlus  tenuis^  Hag.,  a  species  of  remarkable  range  for  one  so  specialised. 
Lamelltbranchiata. 

Add  Avieula  emridetcena,  Nilss.  ;  Ostrea  canalieulata,  Sow. ;  0,  inaquieosiata^ 
S.  Woodw. — if  tbe  Trimmingbam  specimens  are  rigbtly  identified,  this 
species  can  bardly  be  identical  with  0,  semiplana,  as  suggested  in  the  recent 
Survey  Memoir;  P/kw^ufo  w^iWtw,  S.  P.  Woodw. ;  Sptmdylus  tpinotus,  Sow, 

Goirect  Dicerat  imequirostratus  in  Survey  Memoir.  This  record  appeais  to  b» 
founded  on  adherent  valves  of  an  Exogyra  so  identified  at  South  Kensington. 

Gasteropoda. 
Add  Lentalium  sp.    There  frequently  occur  casts  of  Grasteropods,  mainly  TVioeAw* 
and  CmMtum,  but  so  small  and  delicate  as  to  require  an  expert  to  identify  them. 

Cephalopoda. 
Add  B<^/field\,  F.  &  C,  after  NauHlua. 
Substitute  Aptyehu8  ntffonts,  Shorpe,  for  A.  peramplm. 

Owii  Belemnitella  sp.  Dr.  Blackmore  is  convinced  that  the  very  numerous  specimens 
of  this  slender  form  are  only  young  B.  mueronata,  tiie  infant  mortality  among- 
which  must  have  been  teiriole. 

Fisceb. 
Add  Calorhynehus  ereCaeeut,  Diz ;  Cforax  sp. ;  Seaphanorhynehut  tuhulatut,  Ag. 

It  'will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  oomment  on  some  atatements 
made  by  Dr.  Bowe  in  his  paper  on  the  Dorset  Chalk,  in  whioh 
be  compares  the  fauna  of  the  B.  mueronaia  zone  in  Dorset  and 
Norfolk,  as  they  are  calculated  to  mislead  anyone  having  only 
a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Trimmingham  fauna.  He  states  that 
Feeten  canceniricu8  is  common  at  Trimmingham.  As  I  have  never 
seen  a  specimen  of  it  there,  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  is  confusing 
the  smooth  Feeten  Nilssoni  (which  is  common  at  Trimmingham) 
with  F.  concentricus.  He  also  states  that  a  certain  hexagonal  Serpula 
was  considered  by  me  to  be  8.  difformis,  but  that  it  differed  from  the 
Trimmingham  examples,  ''  which  are  always  pentagonal."  He  has 
here  confused  at  least  three  perfectly  distinct  species.  The  first  is 
a  free-growing,  tapering,  uniformly  heptagonal  form  of  carious  surface, 
which  is  either  8.  difformi$  or  a  very  near  relation.  This  form«  or 
one  barely  separable  from  it,  occurs  also  in  the  B,  mucronata  chalk 
of  Hampshire  down  to  its  base.  The  second  is  a  very  remarkable 
form  with  a  polished  surface.  It  starts  with  a  broad  base  and 
triangular  cross-section  with  a  strong  dorsal  carina,  and  is  then 
incapable  of  being  separated  from  8,  macropus.  But  very  soon  the 
tube  rises  free  from  the  base  and  proceeds  to  develop  six  more  carinas 
placed  at  regular  intervals  round  the  tube.  But  the  new  carinas  are 
not  all  developed  at  once,  and  the  specimen  forwarded  to  me  by 
Dr.  Bowe  for  identification  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  youngish 
specimen  with  six  carinas  fully  developed  and  the  seventh  just 
appearing.  This  form  is  not  uncommon  in  the  B.  mucroriaia  chalk 
of  Hampshire,  but  I  have  not  yet  found  it  (at  any  rate,  to  be  certain 
of  it)  at  Trimmingham.  At  the  time  I  saw  Dr.  Bowe's  specimen 
I  was  still  under  the  impression  that  this  form  would  prove  to  be 
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8.  difformis,  so  I  gave  this  name  to  Dr.  Bowe,  but  with  the  same 
caution  with  which,  it  will  be  seen,  I  recorded  it  at  Trimmingham  in 
my  preyious  pamphlet.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
same  species  as  the  typical  S,  maeropus  on  account  of  its  initial  stage 
is  a  question  for  a  specialist,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  undesirable, 
seeing  how  greatly  the  two  forms  differ  in  the  adult  stage.  (The 
question  is  further  complicated  by  a  Trimmingham  species,  which 
generally  begins  with  a  maeropus  stage  like  the  form  just  described^ 
and  then  grows  to  a  great  length  as  a  free  round  tube  slightly 
curved,  with  a  carious  surface  and  devoid  of  carin».  The  same 
form  is,  however,  often  to  be  found  in  the  same  beds  free  from  its 
earliest  infstnoy.)  8,  eanteriata,  the  third  species,  is  evidently 
the  Trimmingham  form  which  Dr.  Bowe  had  in  mind,  as  it  is 
the  only  free  pentagonal  species  at  Trimmingham  (except 
occasional  specimens  of  S.Jluetuata),  Not  content  with  gratuitously 
attributing  to  me  an  intention  to  identify  his  specimen 
of  a  heptagonal  form  with  8,  canteriaia,  which  is  never  even 
hexagonal,  he  has  made  misstatements  about  that  species  from 
vhioh  a  wider  experience  would  have  saved  him.  If  he  had  said  it 
-was  always  pentagonal  outside  the  Trimmingham  Chalk  he  might 
'well  have  been  correct,  as  I  have  found  only  the  pentagonal  form  in 
the  various  zones  down  to  M.  eor-testudinarium,  in  which  it 
occasionally  appears,  but  in  the  Trimmingham  Chalk  it  is  often 
tetragonal,  and  in  some  specimens  passes  from  the  one  form  to  the 
other. 

Dr.  Bowe  may  be  right  in  saying  that  Pentacrinus  Agassizi  and 
Bronni  are  very  common  at  Norwich  and  Sheringham,  but  I  confess 
I  am  much  surprised  at  the  statement,  for  I  have  not  found  a  specimen 
of  either  form  at  either  locality,  and  I  have  spent  much  time  on 
the  chalk  around  Sheringham,  though  comparatively  little  on  that 
aronnd  Norwich. 

B.  Chalk  hettoeen  Cromer  and  Weyhoume. 

Spongida. 

Boroiphara  globular  is,  Phill.  (very  Ventrieulites  impressua,  T.  Smith, 

la^).  r.  radiatus,  T.  Smith. 

ACTINOZOA. 

Axogagter  eretaeea,  Lonsd.  Troehosmilia  {laxa  P). 

SUphanophyUia  Miehelini,  Lonsd. 
(common). 

ECHINODERMATA. 

Bourgueticrinus  (joints,  indndin^  one  Behinoeonua  vulgariSf  Rom, 

variety  very  tj^icaX  at  Trimmingham).  Eekinoeorya  vulgarisy  Breyn. 

Carduuter  sp.  Goniagter  (ossicles). 

Cidaria,  Mieraster  eoT'Onguinumy  Klein 
O^hMoma  (Konigi  F).  (common) . 

YSRMES. 

Serpula  ampullacMf  Sow.  Serpula  granulataj  Sow. 

8,  canteriata.  Hag.  8,  gordialis,  Schloth, 

8.  caHneUa  (?),  Sow.  8.  lituitit,  Defr. 

8,  difortniM  (?),  Dix.  8.plexui,  Sow. 
S.Juetuata,  S.  Woodw. 
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CnUStHIPBDIA. 

fBrachyUpat  welaeea^  H.  Woodw.  SedlpeUmm  mas^mMtn^  Sow. 

F0Uinpe9  glabtr^'BAm. 

POLTZOA. 

S(nnalotUya  pawmia^ 'Eas,  J*achf/dera  grandit^  liiaies. 

Membranipora  elathrata,  ReasB.  Porina  JUograna^  Ooldf. 

Many  others  of  (at  prasent)  unknown  zonal  significance. 

B&ACHIOPODA. 

"Crania  BgnahergmuU^  Ketz.  Terehratula  eamea,  Sow. 

C.  TariHentUy  Defr.  T.  ohcfa,  Sow. 

iMa§as  pumiUu^  Sow.  (yery  common).        T.  terradiata,  Sow. 
yRhynehoneOa  Hmbata,  Schloth.  TerebratuUna  itriatay  Wahl. 

JRh.  plieatiUs,  Sow.  Thecidium  JTethcrelH,  Morris. 

Sh.  JUedensis,  £th. 

Lamhllib&akchiata. 
Avicula  eeeruieseefUf  Nilss.  Fecten  pulchettutf  Nilss. 

Jnoceramut  sp.  P.  quinqttemstatm,  SoW. 

Z«>na  granulata,  NilflB.  P.  undulatuSf  Nilss. 

Z.  pectinata,  D*Orb.  PUeatulu  sigiUina,  S.  P.  "W^odw. 

^«^r«a  eanalieulatay  Sow.  Spondylus  butempleantts,  D'Orb. 

O.  inaquieostata  (?),  S.  Woodw.  iS*.  /o^im,  Sow. 

0.  vMKt»2aH«,  Lain.  i^.  tpinomi^f  Sow. 

JPlfcten.eretosut,  Defr. 

Cephalopoda. 
Aptychut  rugosuSf  Sharpe.  Belemnitella  fnuermatay  Schloth. 

Pisces. 
Enehoduf  sp. 

It  is  perhaps  desirable  to  mention  that  these  fossils  oome  mainly 
from  the  western  part  of  this  chalk,  i.e<  about  Sheringham  and 
Weybourne.  It  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  for 
collecting  offered  by  the  cliff  exposures  near  Weybourne,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  also  due  to  a  genuine  increase  in  the  abundance  of 
fossils  as  we  get  away  from  Cromer,  where  the  chalk  is  wonderfully 
barren.  Travelling  in  this  direction,  we  are,  according  to  Mr.  Beid, 
passing  from  newer  to  older  chalk,  but  I  have  great  doubts  about 
this.  The  only  argument  he  adduces  to  support  this  view  is  that  the 
dip  of  the  chalk  in  the  cliffs  near  Weybourne  is  to  the  east,  and  may 
be  assumed  to  continue  all  the  way  (there  certainly  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  traceable  dip  in  any  direction  in  the  chalk  on  the  foreshore). 
I  have  always  doubted  the  existence  of  this  steady  eastward  dip,  and 
when  in  1903  the  chalk  near  Weybourne  was  exceptionally  well 
exposed  after  a  storm  I  studied  it  very  carefully.  I  was  able  to 
trace  the  lines  of  flint  very  minutely,  and  I  was  absolutely  oonvinoed 
that  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Weybourne  Oap  the 
lines  of  flint  are  dipping  steadily  to  the  west.  I  have  also  observed 
indications  that  there  is  a  syncline  at  West  Bunton,  and  not  very  far 
away  a  ohanoe  hole  in  the  chalk  with  vertical  sides  showed  a  section 
across  a  flint  line  apparently  lying  in  a  small  anticlinal.  I  am 
therefore  more  inclined  to  regard  this  chalk  as,  at  any  rate, 
undulating,  if  not  actually  dipping  westward  on  the  whole.  The 
fossils  of  the  chalk  around  Weybourne  show  a  tendency  towards  the 
Trimmingham.  fauna,  and  it  would  be  remarkable  if  between  that 
chalk  and  the  Trimmingham  Chalk  there  really  lay  the  very 
unfossiliferous  chalk  nearer  Cromer. 
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An  Appendix  will  follow,  later  on,  with  figures  and  deecriptions 
of  the  Oiiripedia  and  Polyzoa. — B.  M.  B. 

EXPLiNATION  OP  PLATES. 
Platb  VIII. 
Fio.  13. — ^North  Bluff,  seaward  aspect ;  Ma;^,  1905« 
„     14. — North  Bluff,  seaward  aspect,  showing  (hni  only  faintlj,  owing  to  shadow) 

the  chalk  roof  orer  the  clay  pinnacle, 
y,     15. — October  2nd,  1905,  showing  the  aspect  from  the  head  of  the  south  bay  the 
day  after  the  chalk  roof  was  broken  through. 

Plate  IX. 
FiQ.  16.— October  2nd,  1905.     South  bay. 
„     17.— October  2nd,  1905. 
„     18.— October  16th,  1906. 


Vn. — ^A  Method  of  CLASsirrxNa  Iqneotjs  Books  aooobdihg  to 

THEIB  ChsMIOAL  COMPOSITION. 

By  Dr.  Hugh  Wabth. 
(WITH  A  FOLDING  TABLE.) 

rE  ohemical  olassifioation  of  igneous  rooks  is  rendered  diffioalt 
by  the  large  number  of  substances  which  are  present  in  them. 
H.  8.  Washington,  who  based  his  system  of  classification  upon  the 
composition  of  standard  rock-forming  minerals,  found  it  necessary  in 
his  great  work '  to  divide  his  2,880  rocks  into  no  less  than  167 
final  groups  in  order  to  ensure  a  close  proximity  between  the  rocks 
within  each  group. 

The  number  of  rocks  in  any  system  of  classification  must  rise 
so  much  more  rapidly  the  greater  the  proximity  of  the  individual 
rooks  to  each  other.  In  the  case  of  only  a  single  constituent  the 
deviation  of  individual  rocks  from  the  group  average  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  number  of  groups.  A  similar  law  prevails 
when  several  constituents  are  considered  at  the  same  time,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  following. 

Five  hundred  rook  analyses  were  selected  at  random  for  the 
purpose  of  classification.  The  average  composition  of  this  whole 
assembly  of  rocks  was  then  calculated,  and  the  mean  deviation 
of  the  several  substances  was  found  by  deducting  the  percentage  of 
each  substance  present  from  the  mean  percentage  of  this  substance 
in  the  five  hundred  rocks. 

The  difierences  obtained  for  all  the  rooks,  positive  as  well  as 
negative,  were  then  added  together,  and  the  sum-total  divided  by 
600  gave  the  mean  deviation  of  each  substance.  It  requires  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  for  the  present  purpose  some  of  the  substances 
were  taken  two  and  two  together,  and  their  combined  deviations 
were  thus  asoertained.     The  following  is  the  result : — 

6OOE0CKS.  fliOt   AI3O3  FejOa  FeO  MgO  CaO  Na,0  K3O 

Average  composition      ...        67*0      15-5      3*9      3-9      4*8      5-8      3*6      2*9 

Mean  deTiflticm +9*6        30  4*0  7*0  2*6 

1  H.  8.  Washington,  ''Chemical  Analyees  of  Igneona  Rocks'*;  Washington 
Oorenmiant  Printing  Office,  1903. 
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The  total  mean  deviation  is  26*2.  In  the  above  average  we- 
omitted  '5  per  cent  TiO,,  '2  per  cent  PjOj,  1*9  per  cent.  H,0, 
because  these  substances  are  excluded  from  the  partition  scheme. 

The  next  step  that  may  now  be  taken  is  as  follows : — Divide  the 
600  rocks  into  two  kinds,  those  which  have  less  than  the  average 
of  57*0  per  cent  silica  and  those  which  have  more.  I  find  that 
265  rocks  belong  to  the  former  with  an  average  of  4:8*3  per  cent» 
silica,  and  235  rocks  to  the  latter  class  with  an  average  of 
66*9  per  cent,  silica.  The  mean  total  deviation  within  these  two 
groups  has  now  been  reduced  from  26*2  to  17*1.  Dividing  these  two 
groups  once  more  according  to  their  silica  percentage,  one  obtains  four 
groups  with  respectively  43*4,  62*5,  61*0,  and  72*7  per  cent  silioa. 
The  average  deviation  is  now  13*2,  or  about  one-half  of  the  original. 
It  happens  that  these  four  groups  nearly  coincide  with  the  old- 
established  division  of  rocks  into  acid,  intermediate,  basic,  and 
ultra-basic  rocks,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  very  simple 
classification  reduces  the  deviation  already  to  one-half  of  its  original 
amount. 

As  will  be  seen  later  on,  it  needs  four  times  as  many  groups  to 
reduce  the  mean  total  deviation  to  approximately  one-third  of  the 
original  deviation,  and  H.  S.  Washington's  elaborate  system  reduces 
it  at  the  most  to  one-fourth. 

If  the  above-mentioned  fourfold  grouping  of  the  500  rocks  be 
continued  by  now  partitioning  according  to  the  percentage  of 
alumina,  eight  groups  are  obtained  with  a  deviation  of  10*9. 

Further  partition  into  16  groups  yielded  different  results  according 
to  the  choice  and  order  of  substsmces.  The  following  deviations  are 
obtained : — 

Obdeb  op  Substances.  Total  Deviation. 

Fe203  +  FeO,  MgO  +  CaO,  AI2O3,  NajO  +  KjO  ...        10-6 

FeaOs  +  FeO,  AljOs,  MgO  +  CaO,  Na»0  +  K2O  ...        10-4 

SiOa,  FejOs+FeO,  MgO  +  CaO,  NajO  +  K20  ...        10-2 

SiOa,  AI2O8,  MgO  +  CaO,  NaaO  +  K2O 97 

Four  bases,  three  last  bases,  two  last  bases,  Na^  0  +  K2  0      ...  9-5 

All  four  sets  of  bases,  omittmg  successiyely  the  following : 

Al^Os,  FejOs  +  FeO,  MgO  +  CaO,  NajO  +  K2O  ...         90 

This  last  method  of  grouping,  which  gave  the  best  result,  is- 
herewith  adopted  for  use. 

Further  partition  into  32  groups  reduced  the  total  deviation  as 
follows : — 

Obdeb  of  Substances.  Total  Detiation. 

Fe2  0s  +  FeO,  AI2O3,  MgO  +  CaO,  NajO  +  KjO,  all  bases         77 
All  bases,  sucoessiTely  minus  the  following: 

AI2O.,   FejOs  +  FeO,   MgO  +  CaO,   NajO  +  KjO,  and 
finally  all  bases  (with  a  few  modifications)      7*4 

The  same  principle  might  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  still 
further  subdivision.  With  128  groups  it  would  be  possible  to  treat 
all  the  seven  bases  separately.  It  would,  however,  be  necessaiy  to^ 
employ  a  larger  number  of  analyses  to  secure  accuracy. 
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16    LEUCITITE. 


14    PICRITE. 


13    QABBRO. 


5  TRACHYTE. 

4  QRANO-DIORITE. 

3  QRANITE. 
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1  RHYOLITE. 
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My  present  objeot  is  to  employ  a  moderate  number  of  divisions, 
and  for  this  purpose  16  groups  appear  to  answer  best  The  com- 
bination of  similar  bases  has  enabled  me  to  simplify  the  system. 
The  individual  bases  maintain  generally  a  oorreot  proportion,  and 
when  they  do  not  the  bases  of  a  pair  may  easily  be  understood  ta 
replace  each  other  (see  Table  II). 

The  separate  table  (Table  I)  shows  the  average  compositions 
of  the  16  groups  which  are  here  used.  There  is  added  for  each 
group  the  name  of  a  typical  rock  which  occurs  in  the  group.  To 
facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  table  I  also  add  a  Diagram  (p.  133) 
which  requires  some  explanation.  The  vertical  bands  of  the  diagram 
are  of  such  widths  that  they  represent  by  the  scale  the  average 
percentage  of  the  seven  basic  oxides  and  of  water. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  point  0  of  the  diagram  inclined  at  45^, 
and  if  we  then  measure  from  the  intersection  of  that  line  with 
the  right  margin  of  each  band  along  that  margin  the  sums  of 
the  bases  Al,  0,,  Al,  0,  +  Fe,  0„  Al,  0,  +  Fe,  0,  +  Fe  O,  eta,  eta, 
we  obtain  a  straight  horizontal  line  which  stands  for  the  average 
of  500  rocks.  If  we  apply  the  corresponding  numbers  for  any  one 
of  the  rock  groups  we  obtain  the  curves  shown  on  the  diagram. 
The  acid  rocks  have  descending  curves,  the  basic  rocks  have 
ascending  ones.  The  descent  of  a  portion  of  any  curve  implies 
that  the  proportion  of  the  respective  bases  is  below  the  average,  and 
vice  versd.  Horizontal  portions  occur  in  a  curve  whenever  the 
respective  components  are  equal  to  the  average  of  the  500  rocks. 

In  order  to  illustrate  further  the  degree  of  proximity  within  the 
groups  of  rocks  I  herewith  give  an  example  of  an  entire  group 
(Table  II).  This  group  No.  9,  5  a  a  a,  has  a  mean  total  deviation 
of  9*4,  which  is  very  close  to  the  average  of  all  the  groups  and  will 
therefore  give  a  fair  idea.  Other  more  acid  groups  would  show 
a  greater  proximity,  whilst  the  most  basic  groups  would  be  most 
divergent,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  above-mentioned  Table  I. 

Scheme  of  Division  into  16  Eook-Gt&oufb. 

I  24-8 

a  I  b 


I  I 

II      28-4  37-4 

a      \      b  a      \      b 

I  I  I  I 

III       24-2  32-9  32-2  30-9 

a    \    b  a    \    b  a    \    b  a    \    b 

I        i        I        I         I        i        I        i 

IV      !££        22^6         30;;^        287  40^9         4^        49;;3         46;4 

I       I       I       I        I       I        I       I         I       I        I        I       I        I       I       I 
Groups      12      3      4      5      6      7      8        9     10     11     12     13     14     15     IS 
abababab        abababab 

Although  the  above  system  is  only  based  upon  500  selected  rocks, 
any  number  of  others  may  be  incorporated  by  following  the  same 
stuidard  averages.  In  the  separate  Table  I,  the  averages  are  given 
which  served  for  the  establishment  of  the  16  groups.    These  same 
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averages  serye  to  find  the  group  to  which  any  other  igneous  rock 
belongs.     The  following  two  examplee  will  illustrate  this : — 

No.  1,  a  specimen  of  Elvan  from  Cornwall,  recorded  in  Cole's 
handbook. 

No.  2,  a  rock  named  Teschenite  from  Cape  Verde,  recorded  by 
EL  S.  Washington,  p.  352. 

SiOa      A],0,   FesOs   FeO     MgO     CaO     NaiO     E3O    H2O 
No.  1   ...        71-4        16-4  -3        2-3  -2  -6        28        6-6        1-7 

No.  2   ...        39-6        17-0        66        9-3        67        10*6        6-0        31        1*3 

First  calculate  the  four  values  I,  II,  III,  IV,  which  represent 
die  total  of  the  seven  bases  (or  four  sets  of  bases)  minus  respectively 
A1,0„  FeiO,  +  FeO,  MgO  -h  CaO,  Na,  0  +  K,0.  The  values 
are  as  follows : — 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

L  1 

11-6 

24-4 

26-3 

18-7 

^2        .. 

42-3 

43-4 

42-0 

60-2 

Following  the  scheme,  p.  184,  we  find  that  sum  I  of  example 
No.  1  is  below  the  average  of  24*8,  and  is  therefore  to  be  marked 
38  (a).  For  comparison  with  II  the  reader  must  now  take  the  left- 
hand  value  of  II  =  28'4,  and  this  gives  again  (a).  For  comparison 
with  III  we  have  thus  again  the  left-hand  value  III  =  242.  Wo 
now  have  an  excess  and  letter  (5).  The  fourth  letter  is  again  (a), 
because  18-7  is  smaller  than  22*6.  The  entire  formula  for  rock 
No.  1  is  therefore  (aab  a),  group  3  (granite)  of  separate  Table  I. 

Sample  No.  2,  compared  in  the  same  way  with  the  scheme,  p.  134, 
is  found  in  all  four  cases  to  exceed  the  corresponding  numbers- 
of  the  scheme;  the  formula  is  therefore  (h  h  h  &),  group  16  of 
Table  I.  

I^  33  ^  I EJ  -v^  s. 


L — Oataloqub    of    the   Fossil    Plants    of   thk    Glosboptbbis 
Floba   in  the   DapABTMSNT  OF   Qboloot,  British    Museum 

^ATUBAL     HiSTOBT)  ;     BEING    A    HONOOBAPH     OF    THE    PeBHO- 

Gabbonifebous  Floba  of  India  and  the  Southebn  Hemi- 
8PHSBE.  By  £.  A.  Newell  Abbeb,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  University  Demonstrator  in  Pal»obotany. 
(London,  1905.) 

THE  present  Keeper  of  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  has  continued  the  wise  policy  of  his  predecessor  in 
encouraging  the  production  of  comprehensive  accounts  of  the  fossil 
floras  represented  in  the  National  Collection.  Mr.  Arber's  volume 
snpplies  geologists  and  botanists  with  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  Qlossopteris  Flora, 
and  indndes  concise  descriptions  of  the  abundant  material  in  the 
Fossil  Plant  Gallery.  The  excellent  illustrationa  by  Miss  G.  M. 
Woodward  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  six  volumes  dealing  with  Fossil 
Plants  in  the  British  Museum  which  have  so  far  beea  published  ace 
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written  by  men  who  are  not  members  of  the  Musenm  Staff.  By 
sanotioning  the  expenditure  entailed  in  the  production  of  these 
catalogues  the  Trustees  have  reoognised  the  importance  of  the 
palseobotanioal  collections ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  branch 
of  palaeobotany  has  not  been  placed  under  the  care  of  an  expert 
assistant.  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  fossil  plants  in  a  Natural  History 
Musenm,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
subject  of  palsBobotany  is  worthy  of  recognition  as  an  important 
branch  of  Natural  Science  which  should  be  under  the  charge  of 
a  specialist  competent  to  arrange,  describe,  and  extend  the  collections 
under  his  care. 

Mr.  Arbor's  Introduction  may  be  described  as  the  best  account 
which  has  so  far  been  given  of  the  botanical  affinities  and  distribution 
of  the  Olossopteris  Flora.  The  widely  scattered  literature  on  the 
Permo-Oarboniferous  vegetation  from  South  America,  South  Africa, 
India,  and  Australia  is  summarised  in  a  comprehensive  Historical 
Sketch.  In  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  volume  the  author  has 
added  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  work  by  including  certain 
types  which  are  not  represented  in  the  Museum.  Under  the 
Thallophyta  are  included  the  somewhat  problematical  fossils  ascribed 
by  Bertrand  and  Renault  to  the  Alg».  Under  the  Equisetales  the 
genera  Schizoneura  and  Fhylloiheea  are  fully  described  so  far  as 
the  material  permits,  but  in  regard  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Equisetales,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  fossil  plants  from  the 
Glossopteris-bearing  strate^  there  is  a  surprising  dearth  of  material 
which  throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  reproductive  organs  or  on 
anatomical  structure. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  ferns  Mr.  Arber  contributes  a  carefully 
drawn  up  synopsis  of  the  species  of  Olossopteris  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  value  to  students  of  this  flora.  Everyone  with  any 
knowledge  of  recent  ferns  admits  the  impossibility  of  attempting  to 
recognise  true  specific  characters  in  the  numerous  forms  of  frond  and 
in  the  slight  differences  in  venation  characters;  but  some  system, 
though  an  admittedly  artificial  one,  is  necessary  as  a  working 
scheme  for  descriptive  and  cataloguing  purposes.  The  account  of  the 
fructification  of  Olossopteris,  based  on  the  results  of  the  author's 
original  observations,  is  particularly  interesting;  supposed  fertile 
fronds  of  this  genus  have  often  been  described,  but  we  have  now 
for  the  first  time  a  description  of  undoubted  reproductive  organs. 
Among  the  Oymnosperms  are  included  several  genera  of  more  or 
less  doubtful  position,  but  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  set  of  petrified 
specimens — referred  to  Daioa;y{on— exhibiting  anatomical  characters 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
long  strap-like  leaves  which  it  has  been  customary  to  refer  to 
Noeggerathiopsis  are  generically  identical  with  the  European 
Cordaites.  Mr.  Arber,  though  retaining  the  former  name,  admits 
the  close  alliance  of  the  northern  and  southern  forms. 

A  perusal  of  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  volume  affords 
some  idea  of  the  labour  involved  in  monographing  the  Olossopteris 
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Flora.  The  task  has  been  diffioult.  The  imperfect  nature  of  the 
specimens  has  rendered  accurate  diagnosis  and  determination 
impossible  in  many  cases,  but  the  author  has  faced  the  difficulties 
in  a  spirit  of  scientific  caution,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
overestimate  the  significance  of  unimportant  characters.  The  volume 
before  us  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  residents  in  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  other  countries  where  the  Olossopteris  Flora 
ooonrsy  and  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the  discovery  of 
better  specimens  which  will  afford  the  means  of  placing  on  a  firmer 
basis  of  botanical  knowledge  the  ▼egetation  of  Gondwana  Land. 


IL — A  Gums  TO  thi:  Fossil  Bkptilss,  Amphibians,  and  Fishks 
nr  THX  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Gsoloot  and  Paubontologt,  Bbitibh 
MussuM  (Natural  Histobt),  Cbomwbll  Road,  London,  S.W. 
Eighth  edition  (entirely  re-written),  1905.  8vo ;  pp.  110,  with 
8  plates  and  116  figures  in  the  text.     (Price  6(1.) 

(PLATE  XII.) 
fTIHE  progress  of  biological  science  has  been  so  great  within  the 
JL  last  fifty  years  that  the  barrier  which  once  divided  the  two 
branches  of  study  into  fossil  and  recent  animals  has  been  swept 
away,  and  we  find  the  student  of  zoology  quite  eager  to  learn  sdl 
he  can  about  those  ancient  forms  of  life,  now  long  since  extinct, 
and  to  trace  out  their  relationship  with  their  living  descendants. 

It  thus  happens  that  on  entering  the  Geological  Department  we 
«ee  the  modern  Indian  Elephant  installed  close  to  the  American 
Mastodon  and  the  European  Mammoth,  while  near  by  are  the  more 
ancient  ancestral  forms  of  Palaomastodon,  Mceritheriumf  etc.,  from 
^gyp^i  together  with  the  Dinotherium  and  the  existiug  African 
Elephant  to  *  round  up '  the  story  of  the  Probosoidea. 

On  the  modem  Zoological  side  advances  have  also  been  made 
towards  an  entente  eordiale  between  the  recent  and  fossil  Beptilia, 
and  we  find  the  centre  of  the  gallery  occupied  by  the  newly 
acquired  skeleton  of  Diplodocua  Camegiei,  a  huge  Dinosaurian  land 
reptile,  80  feet  in  length,  from  the  Upper  Jurassic  strata  of  Wyoming 
Territory,  n.S.A.,^  surrounded  by  a  court  of  recent  Crocodiles, 
Tortoises,  Snakes,  and  Lizards,  whilst  pictures  and  casts  of  various 
fossil  forms  are  shown  in  the  cases  with  their  recent  congeners. 

These  arrangements,  of  course,  partake  of  compromise,  but  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  frequently  to  change  the  order  of  such 
▼ast  collections  as  are  preserved  in  the  National  Museum ;  the 
bosiness  is  costly  in  the  extreme,  and  the  amount  of  labour  involved 
simply  stupendous.  Professor  Sir  Wm.  Flower,  the  late  Director, 
-commenced  a  rearrangement  of  a  part  of  the  collections,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Lydekker,  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  of  zoologists ; 
but  Flower  died  in  1899,  and  although  Lydekker  has  continued  his 
iaboun  in  association  with  Professor  Bay  Lankester,  the  present 
Diractor,  the  vast  work  of  reorganizing  the  Zoologictd  Galleries  is 
still  in  progress. 

^  See  Gbol.  Mag.,  December,  1905,  p.  576,  PI.  XXV. 
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Dealing  only  with  extinct  forms  (save  where  a  few  living- 
representatives  have  been  introduced),  the  Keeper  of  the  Department 
of  Geology  and  Paladontology,  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  Woodward,  and 
his  predecessor,  have  devoted  their  entire  energies  during  twenty- 
six  years,  since  the  removal  from  Bloomsbury,  in  bringing  the 
great  collections  into  order,  and  in  the  preparation  of  catalogues  and 
guidebooks,  of  which  quite  a  large  number  have  been  published. 

Although  the  staff  at  the  Keeper's  command  is  but  small,  it  has 
been  most  eflScient  in  carrying  on  the  general  work,  whilst  a  dozen 
or  more  scientific  experts,  specially  engaged,  have  taken  up  the  task 
of  naming  or  arranging  and  cataloguing  various  groups  to  which 
each  specialist  had  devoted  himself.  This  explains  the  very- 
excellent  and  '  up-to-date '  appearance  of  the  palsBontological 
collections  generally,  both  in  the  matter  of  arrangement  and 
labelling,  to  which  especial  attention  has  been  paid. 

The  Guide  which  is  now  before  us — an  entirely  new  edition — 
contains  an  account  of  the  Beptiles,  Amphibians,  and  Fishes  which 
occupy  5  Galleries ;  the  Eeptilia  taking  up  54  table  and  wall-cases, 
the  footprints  of  Beptiles,  etc.,  3  wall-cases,  the  Amphibia  4  cases, 
and  the  Fishes  an  entire  Gallery,  fitted  up  with  61  wall  and 
table-cases.  Four  catalogues  appeared  between  1888  and  1890,  by 
Mr.  Lydekker,  on  the  Fossil  Keptilia  and  Amphibia,  comprising 
over  1,200  pages  of  descriptions  and  273  woodcuts  in  the  text; 
but  since  then  the  collection  has  nearly  doubled  itself  in  extent. 

The  Guide  now  issued  is  so  splendidly  illustrated  that  it  brings 
the  account  of  this  part  of  the  Geological  galleries  well  up  to 
date.  Some  idea  of  the  excellence  of  the  figures  may  be  gained  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  Plate  XII,  giving  a  view  of  two  skulla 
of  Miolania,  the  remarkable  horned  tortoise,  one  species  of  which 
was  found  in  the  so-called  Cretaceous  of  Patagonia,  the  other  in 
the  Pleistocene  of  Queensland,  Australia.  Another  illustration  given 
is  of  DiplodoeuB  Camegiei  (see  Geol.  Mao.,  December,  1906, 
Plate  XXV). 

Among  further  striking  and  important  additions  recently  made  to 
the  fossil  Beptiles  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  building  may  be  mentioned 
the  setting  up  of  the  limbs  and  tail  of  a  Dinosaurian  land  reptile 
{Ceiiosaurus  Leedsii)  discovered  by  Mr.  Alfred  N.  Leeds  in  the 
Oxford  Clay  near  Peterborough,  of  which  a  page-plate  is  given  in 
the  Guide.  It  was  a  beast  as  large  as  the  Diplodoeue,  and  closely 
allied  to  it. 

Another  striking  object  is  the  skeleton  of  a  huge  toothless  flying 
reptile  {Fteranodon  ocddentalis)  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Kansas, 
U.S.A.  The  bones,  so  far  as  obtained,  are  mounted  on  a  liiiB*8ise 
picture  of  the  complete  skeleton  in  wall*case  2,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  gallery.  The  total  expanse  of  the  wings  is  about  eighteen  feet» 
The  great  crest  on  the  back  of  the  skull  may  have  served  for  the 
attachment  of  some  of  the  muscles  which  moved  these  vast  wings. 

The  skeleton  of  Fariasaurus,  a  huge  Anomodont  reptile  from  the 
Earoo  Formation  of  Cape  Colony,  discovered  by  Professor  H.  Q. 
Seeley ;  the  articulated  skeletons  of  two  Plesiosaurs,  reconstructed 
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&om  the  aotaal  bones  out  of  the  Oxford  Clay  near  Peterborough, 
obtained  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Leeds ;  the  fine  series  of  lohthyosaurs  and 
Plesiosaorson  the  walls;  the  reprodnotion  of  the  Bemissart  Iguanodan 
from  Belgium,  in  the  oentre  of  the  gallery;  and  lastly,  the  reoonstmoted 
skeleton  of  Folaeanihiu  Foxit,  an  armed  reptile  from  the  Wealden  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  (see  Gsol.  Maq.,  Jane,  1905,  p.  242,  Plate  XII), 
make  up  a  most  attraotive  and  striking  display  of  Mesozoio 
Beptilian  life. 

The  Fish  GMlery  has  always  been  a  magnificent  exhibition,  and 
u  still  unsurpassed  by  any  other  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  all 
his  other  work  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  Woodward  has  spent  13  years  in 
the  production  of  four  large  volumes  on  the  series  of  Fossil  Fishes* 
oovering  2,393  pages  of  text^  with  138  text  illustrations  and  70  plates, 
including  a  large  number  of  very  beautiful  outline  restorations  of 
special  genera.  The  latest  wonder  is  a  tail  of  the  gigantic  Zeedeia 
prohlematiea,  from  the  Oxford  Clay  of  Peterborough,  mounted  on  the 
east  wall  between  oases  13  and  14.  It  has  a  span  of  9  feet,  and 
probably  represented  a  fish  30  feet  in  length  1  The  series  of  remains 
of  giant  armoured  Devonian  fishes  from  Ohio  of  the  genus  Dinichthys 
deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned,  and  the  nearly  complete  examples 
of  sharks,  Cladoselaehe,  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  (also  of  Devonian  age), 
acme  of  which  were  5  to  6  feet  in  length,  showing  the  jaws  with 
teeth,  the  paired  fins  and  tail,  with  the  outline  of  the  body. 

Another  group  of  curious  Palieozoio  sharks,  with  a  coiled  up  series 
of  teeth  (to  which  the  genus  Edettus  Davisii  belongs,  see  figure  and 
description,  Gbol.  Mao.,  1886,  p.  1,  Plate  I),  has  been  discovered  by 
Professor  Earpinsky  in  the  Permo-Carboniferous  of  Perm,  Bussia, 
having  a  coil  of  teeth  so  symmetrically  arranged  as  to  present 
a  dose  resemblance  to  an  Ammonite  or  other  discoidally  coiled- 
fossil  shell. 

We  wish  that  spaoe  permitted  a  longer  notice,  for  the  collections 
here  described  and  illustrated  so  profusely  in  this  little  Guide,  deserve 
to  be  even  more  widely  known  than  they  are;  but  such  excellent 
handbooks,  at  so  small  a  price,  are  sure  to  attract  students;  even 
the  ordinary  visitor,  more  bent  upon  pleasure  than  instruction, 
cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  and  amused  and  take  away  with  the 
book  some  grains  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  especially  for  the  young 
that  these  beautiful  guidebooks  are  intended,  and  we  hope  the 
pictures  may  prove  an  attractive  bait  to  many  boys  and  girls  wha 
may  thus  turn  out  to  be  the  geologists  of  the  future. 


:BBi:E>oiaTs    jijjsTiD    :FI^ocBlE3IDI35^G^s. 
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I.— January  24th,   1906.— J.  B.  Marr,  ScD.,    P.R.8.,    President,. 
in  the  Chair.    The  following  <x)mmunioationB  were  read : — 

1.  ''On  the  Igneous  and  Associated  Sedimentary  Bocks  of 
Uangynog  (Oaermarthenshire)."  By  T.  Crosbee  Cantrill,  B.So.|. 
and  Herbert  Henry  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.Q.S. 
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The  sedimentary  rooks  assooiated  with  the  various  igneous  masses 
oomprise  the  following : — 

Lower  Old  Bed    Bed  marls  and  sandstones,  with  comstones  and  conglomerates  at 
Sandstone.  the  base. 

/  DidymograpiM  hijldus  Beds.      Blne-blaek  shales,  with  one  or 
Obdoyician         S     more  thick  bands  of  grit  towards  the  base. 

(A&ENio).         \  Tstragraptua  Beds.      Black  and  buff  shales  with  thin  grit  bands: 
\     thick  bands  of  ashy  grits  and  conglomerates  towards  the  base. 

These  rocks  are  described  in  detail.  They  occur  in  two  main 
anticlines,  overfolded,  and  oomplioated  by  thrusts  which  cut  out 
a  great  part  of  the  intervening  syncline.  They  are  covered 
unoonformably  by  the  lower  beds  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  The 
igneous  rocks  occur  in  three  well-defined  areas,  which  belong  to  the 
same  petrographical  province,  near  Coomb,  at  Capel  Bethesda,  and  at 
Lambstone.  Both  interbedded  and  intrusive  rocks  are  represented, 
and  full  petrographical  descriptions  of  all  types  are  given  in  the 
paper.  The  latter  include  diabases,  and  the  large  porphyry  mass 
of  Lambstone.  The  extrusive  rocks  have  been  determined  to 
occur  in  the  following  order: — (1)  augite-andesites ;  (2)  rhyolites; 
and  (3)  augite-andesites,  with  some  hornblende-andesite.  The 
extrusive  rocks  are  interbedded  with  fluxion  breccias  and  with  tuffs ; 
they  are  associated  with  the  lower  members  of  the  TetragraptuB 
Beds,  and  are  consequently  of  Lower  Arenig  age;  while  the  intrusive 
rooks  have  been  injected  into  the  extrusive  rocks,  and  have  also 
affected  the  Tetragraptus  Beds,  but  at  what  date  exactly  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  except  that  it  antedates  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 
Much  of  the  folding  and  faulting  was  accomplished  before  the 
Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was  deposited,  but  certain  faults  involve 
this  formation,  and  make  it  clear  that  there  was  an  important  later 
movement 

2.  "The  Buttermere  and  Ennerdale  Granophyre."  By  Robert 
Heron  Bastall,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  (Christ's  College,  Cambridge). 

This  paper  embodies  the  results  of  field-mapping  and  microscopical 
study  of  the  large  mass  of  igneous  rocks  known,  collectively^ 
as  the  Buttermere  and  Ennerdale  Granophyre.  From  the  facts 
put  forward  it  is  concluded  that  the  intrusion  is  an  example  of 
an  acid  magma,  which  has  crystallized  under  the  peculiar  set  of 
oonditions  that  gives  rise  to  a  very  perfect  development  of  granophyric 
structure.  These  conditions  are  probably,  to  a  certain  extent, 
intermediate  between  those  of  plutonic  and  true  hypabyssal  rocks. 
The  masses  appear  to  be  of  the  '  cedar-tree '  laccolite  type  intrusive 
about  the  junction  of  the  Skiddaw  Slates  and  the  Borrowdale  rocks, 
but  penetrating  into  the  higher  rooks.  Besides  the  normal  acidic 
rock,  which  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  intrusions,  there  are  some 
marginal  patches  of  more  basic  character,  showing  obvious  genetio 
relationship,  and  slightly  earlier  in  point  of  time  than  the  intrusion 
of  the  acidic  rock.  These  basic  forerunners  afford  evidence  of 
differentiation  of  the  magna  before  intrusion — an  example  of  Professor 
Brogger's  deep  magmatic  differentiation.  Considered  as  a  whole, 
the  character  of  the  magma  shows  closer  affinity  to  the  tonalite 
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gronp  thiin  to  the  true  granites,  although  it  is  somewhat  more  acid 
than  the  majority  of  tonalites.  The  more  basio  types  include 
dolerites,  quartz-dolerites,  and  a  rock  type  intermediate  between 
quartz-dolerites  and  granophyres,  for  which  no  satisfactory  name 
seems  to  exist.  There  is  also  a  deyelopment  of  peculiar  rock  types 
as  the  result  of  the  re-mixing  of  previously  differentiated  partial 
magmas  of  an  acid  and  a  basio  character  respectively.  A  study  of 
the  distribution  of  different  types  of  granophyric  structure  shows 
a  certain  regularity  of  arrangement,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
reconcile  these  with  known  physical  laws,  especially  with  reference 
to  eutectics ;  and  it  is  concluded  that  the  structure  is  the  result  of 
orystallization  under  conditions  intermediate  between  those  which 
produce  typical  plutonic  and  hypabyssal  rocks. 

n.— February  7th,  1906.— J.  E.  Marr,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair.     The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  "  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  (Avonian)  of  the  Mendip  Area 
(Somerset),  with  especial  reference  to  the  Palsoontologioal  Sequence.** 
By  Thomas  Franklin  Sibly,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

The  Avonian  rocks  are  exposed  in  four  main  anticlinal  forms  or 
periclines — those  of  Black  Down,  North  Hill,  Pen  Hill,  and  Beacon 
Hill ;  each  of  which  has  an  approximately  east-and-west  trend  and 
has  Old  Bed  Sandstone  exposed  in  its  core.  The  following  is  the 
zonal  succession : — 


Zones. 
"^  C  Libunophyllum  

1 
Subzonee  and  Horizons.                 Feet. 

f  D,.  Zonsdaliajloriformis,                      \    caa 
\  Di.  Dibunophyllum  9.                          ]    ^"" 

(  Sj.  Frodttetua  aff.  Cora  mut.  S,.          \    -^^ 
\  S,.   P.  cf.  sefniretieulaius  mut.  Sj.        )    *^^ 

C.  S.  empidata.                                         650 

X 

/  Z2.  Z.  aff.  cornucopia,                           \    qao 
\  Zi.  Spxrifer  aif.  clathratm,                  f    """ 

X 

(  Kj.  Spiriferina  cf .  oetoplicata.             \ 

{  Ki.  Prodwttu  bassm.                             ]    450 

(M.    (ifoJtoto.phase.)                           ) 

i] 

o  \8emimda 

W 

o     Sjophrenti*  

^  CUUtopora  

In  the  present  paper,  the  faunal  sequence  is  discussed  in  detail, 
attention  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  corals  and  brachio- 
pods,  which  predominate  throughout  the  series.  The  lithological 
character  of  each  zone  and  subzone  is  treated  briefly.  The  general 
stratigraphy  of  the  area  is  briefly  discussed,  reference  being  made  to 
the  more  important  forms.  Following  this,  the  exposures  examined 
are  classified  in  zonal  order,  and  tabulated  under  the  zonal  headings. 
The  best  exposures  of  each  zone  receive  special  attention. 
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A  oorrelation  with  the  Bristol  area  brings  oat  the  following  movB 
important  points.  The  fannal  suooession  is  essentially  similar  in 
the  two  areas;  and  in  both  there  is  good  ground  for  a  twofold 
division  into  GleTedonian  and  Eidwellian  stages,  the  line  of  separation 
being  drawn  at  the  top  of  the  Syringothyrie  Zone.  The  Mendip 
area  exhibits,  however:  (1)  a  great  expansion  in  the  thickness  of 
the  Zaphreniie  and  Syringothyrie  Zones ;  (2)  a  oontinnously 
fossiliferouB  sequence  from  the  top  of  the  Zaphrentii  Zone  to 
the  base  of  the  Semintda  Zone,  possessing  a  oharacteristio  ooral 
and  braohiopod  fauna ;  and  (3)  a  relative  aooeleration  of  the  ooral 
fauna  on  the  braohiopod  fauna,  exhibited  in  the  Zdphreniis  Zone. 

The  paper  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  Ebbor  Books 
District,  near  Wells,  and  concludes  with  notes  on  certain  corals  and 
brachiopods  included  in  the  faunal  lists,  together  with  descriptions 
of  some  new  species  and  mutations. 

2.  "  The  Igneous  Bocks  of  the  Eastern  Mendips."  By  Professor 
Sidney  Hugh  Beynolds,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  igneous  rooks  associated  with  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the 
Mendips  are  exposed  along  the  crest  of  the  range  from  Beacon  Hill 
on  the  west  to  near  Downhead  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  rather 
more  than  2  miles.  Hitherto  they  have  always  been  regarded 
as  intrusive,  but  the  opening  of  some  new  excavations  has  shown 
that  they  are  associated  with  a  considerable  thickness  of  tufis,  and 
are  in  all  probability  contemporaneous  lava-flows. 

The  exposures  show  a  division  into  three  sections — those  of 
Beacon  Hill,  Moon's  Hill,  and  Downhead ;  and  a  large  quarry  has 
been  opened  in  the  trap  in  each  section.  The  trap,  which  can  be 
traced  fairly  continuously  from  one  end  of  the  area  to  the  other,  is 
very  uniform  in  character,  consisting  (as  already  noted  by  Dr.  Teall) 
of  a  non-amygdaloidal  pyroxene-andesite,  which  usually  contains 
augite  in  addition  to  enstatite.  A  fine  section  of  tuff  some  100  feet 
thick  is  seen  lying  with  perfect  conformity  below  the  trap  in  the 
New  Quarry  near  Stoke  Lane ;  and  an  interesting  little  exposure  of 
tuff,  remarkable  for  the  numerous  rounded  blocks  of  trap  present, 
is  seen  in  the  excavation  for  the  rifle-butts  on  Beacon  Hill.  The 
tuff  here  dips  under  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  to  the  north.  Although 
the  tuff  is  seen  in  situ  only  at  the  above  two  points,  loose  pieces 
have  been  met  with  at  a  number  of  other  spots  all  along  the 
southern  outcrop  of  the  trap,  and  point  clearly  to  the  occurrence 
of  a  continuous  band  underlying  it. 

Though  no  sedimentary  rocks  are  seen  in  direct  contact  with 
those  of  the  igneous  series,  outcrops  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  com- 
pletely surround  the  exposures  of  trap  and  tuff,  and  occur  in  such 
close  relation  to  them  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
igneous  series  is  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
Silurian  fossils  were  met  with  below  the  igneous  series  at  a  point 
to  the  west  of  Downhead,  and  render  it  possible  that  the  igneous 
rocks  may  be  of  Silurian  age,  and  the  equivalents  of  those  whioh 
are  exposed  at  Tort  worth. 
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II. — MlNSBALOGIOAL  SOOIETT  OF  LONDON. 

January  23rd,  1906 ;  Professor  H.  A.  Miers,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
fbe  ohair. — Stadies  in  Crystallisation,  Sodium  Nitrate,  by  H.  A. 
Mien  and  J.  Chevalier.  Miorosoopio  observations  were  made  upon 
solutions  of  known  strength  contained  in  open  tubes  or  sealed  tubes 
maintained  at  a  known  temperature,  or  in  the  form  of  drops  upon 
a  slide,  with  the  object  of  oomparing  the  growth  of  crystals  in 
metastable  and  labile  solutions  respectively.  The  limits  of  the 
labile  state  (in  which  the  solution  can  crystallise  spontaneously) 
have  been  fixed  by  previous  experiments  by  H.  A.  Miers  and  Miss 

F.  Isaac.  If  a  crystal  of  the  salt  be  introduced  into  a  supersaturated 
solution  which  is  not  labile,  the  centres  of  growth  of  new  crystals 
are  on  its  surface,  and  they  grow  in  parallel  positions  upon  it; 
if  it  be  introduced  into  a  labile  solution  the  new  centres  of  growth 
are  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  crystals  fall  upon  it  in  various 
positions.  If  it  be  moved  about  in  either,  a  cloud  of  crystals 
is  produced ;  but  in  the  metastable  solution  this  appears  to  be  due 
to  minute  crystals  which  are  swept  from  its  surface.  A  crystal 
having  appeared  spontaneously,  can  continue  to  grow  in  a  labile 
solution  without  producing  others  in  its  neighbourhood;  but  if 
introduced,  it  at  once  produces  a  cloud.  This  may  be  because  the 
growing  crystal  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  metastable  solution. — 
Oeikielite  and  the  Ferro-magnesian  Titanates,  by  T.  Crook  and 
6.  M.  Jones.  Geikielite  occurs  in  association  with  magnesian 
menaccanite  and  common  ilmenite  (menaccanite)  in  the  gem  gravels 
of  the  Balangoda  and  Bakwana  districts  of  Ceylon.  A  considerable 
number  of  analyses  indicate  that  Geikielite  varies  in  composition,  the 
iron  oxides  ranging  from  8  to  14  per  cent.  No  specimen  has  hitherto 
been  found  which  contains  less  than  8*1  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide.  For 
this  reason  the  formula  (Mg  Fe)  Ti  0,  is  preferable  to  Mg  Ti  0„  as 
expressing  the  true  composition  of  Geikielite.  Magnesian  menaccanite 
containing  about  28  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide  is  very  closely  allied  to 
Oeikielite  in  all  its  properties,  more  so  than  to  common  ilmenite. 
The  alteration  products  of  Geikielite  are  similar  to  those  of  ilmenite, 
consisting  of  rutile  and  so-called  leucoxene ;  the  latter  is  a  mixture 
of  amorphous  titanic  acid,  sphene,  and  limonite.  It  seems  advisable 
to  classify  the  ferro-magnesian  titanates  as  Ilmenites  and  Geikielites, 
treating  magnesian  menaccanite  (which  has  the  formula  (FeMg) 
TiO,  where  Fe  :  Mg  =  1  :  1)  as  the  middle  member  of  the  series. — 

G.  F.  Herbert  Smith  exhibited  and  explained  the  use  of  a  diagram 
for  the  graphical  determination  of  the  refractive  index  from  the 
prism  angle  and  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation.  He  also  explained 
a  simple  test  for  ascertaining  the  pair  of  faces  corresponding  to  any 
refracted  image.  


MACHINE-MADE    IMPLEMENTS. 
Sib, — Since  this  article  appeared,  I  have  been  able,  in  company 
with  Mr.  C.  Bird,  F.G.S.,  of  Bochester,  to  visit  a  chalk  wash-mill  at 
the  BorBtall  Cement  Works  near  that  city. 
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I  found  that  tbe  machinery  used  was  muoh  the  same  as  that  in  the 
brickearth  wash-mills  referred  to  in  my  article  of  February,  1906, 
but  I  learnt  this  most  important  piece  of  information,  not  hitherto- 
mentioned  by  anyone  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  viz.,. 
that  during  the  2  days,  or  29  hours,  that  the  mill  is  at  work, 
fresh  charges  of  chalk  are  introduced ;  this  is  of  the  utmost  importancer 
as  it  afifects  materially  the  results  obtained.  I  had  only  a  very  short 
time  for  my  visit,  but  I  think  I  got  all  the  available  information. 
The  men  told  me  that,  as  at  Mantes,  they  removed  all  the  visible 
flints,  so  that  the  remaining  ones,  which  they  do  not  want,  are  those 
concealed  in  the  chalk.  The  harrows  also,  as  in  the  Mantes  mills, 
do  not  come  within  some  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  the 
speed  would  appear  to  be  the  same  at  Borstall  as  at  Mantes. 

From  the  flint  refuse  heap,  *'  the  heap  of  Eoliths "  as  M.  Bonle^ 
styles  them,  I  got  a  very  good  selection,  some  of  which,  as  the  men 
were  able  to  tell  me,  had  been  in  for  the  full  time,  and  some  of  which 
had  been  in  for  only  part  of  the  time. 

Now  from  those  that  had  been  in  for  only  part  of  the  time  I  got 
some  flints  that,  if  photographed,  would  give  very  fair  samples  of 
Eoliths,  though  not  comparable  otherwise  in  true  work,  some 
showing  bulbs  of  percussion  and  the  fractures  so  polished  that  they 
have  quite  an  old  look.  My  own  attempts  at  forgeries  are  useful, 
as  they  show  me  that  I  can  produce  in  a  short  time  this  old  polish, 
where  the  flint  allows  of  this.  So  that  I  was  quite  prepared  for  the 
apparent  old  polish  on  newly  fractured  flints  from  the  chalk.  Some 
of  these  had  still  on  them  some  of  the  white  crust  of  flints  fresh  from 
the  chalk. 

But  those  flints  that  had  been  in  the  full  time  were  quite  different 
from,  and  not  Eoliths  at  alL  These  must  have,  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
quite  out  of  reach  of  the  harrows,  the  "quasi-human  element" 
referred  to  in  my  article  of  February,  and  thus  were  the  results 
ultimately  of  water-action  only,  highly  charged  of  course  with 
chalk  mud.  These  come  out  as  almost  perfectly  smooth  spheres,  and 
quite  unlike  any  naturally  water-worn  pebbles,  and  what  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  be  the  outcome  of  flints,  rotated  at  an  uniform 
speed  in  a  circular  basin,  and  under  conditions  that  do  not  occur 
in  nature,  save  perhaps  in  a  '  giant-cauldron.' 

Those  flints  that  go  in  last,  especially  if  the  space  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  harrows  be  fully  occupied,  must  be  more  or  less,  during  that 
time,  in  contact  with  the  harrows,  and  these  are  the  pseudo-Eoliths. 

So  that  we  have  this  point,  1  think,  clearly  shown,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  this  machine-made  implement  controversy,  that  the  pseudo- 
Eoliths  are  the  result  of  the  pseudo-human  element  represented  by 
the  harrows,  and  that  the  pseudo-torrent  action,  apart  from  the 
harrows,  only  produces  spheres.  I  made  a  selection  of  these  from  the 
battered,  buffeted,  rough,  and  imperfect,  to  the  smooth  and  almost 
perfect  sphere.  F.  J.  Bennett. 

"West  Mallino. 

Febrttary  Hth,  1906. 
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L — Lakabok  and  Flat7aib:  A  Gbolooioal  Bbtbospkot  of  thi 

Ybab  1802.' 

By  Sir  Abchibald  Gbikib,  Sc.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  8ec.R.S., 
Piresident  of  the  G«ological  Society. 


W'EGBN  the  '' Allianoe  FraD9aiBe"  did  me  the  honour  of  inviting 
me  to  give  an  address  on  this  interesting  oocasion,  the  ohotoe 
of  an  appropriate  snbject  of  disooarse  presented  at  first  some  little 
diffioalty.  On  the  one  hand,  as  a  representative  of  soienoe  in  the 
'*  Alliance  Franoo-Britannique,"  it  appeared  to  be  incumbent  upon 
xne  to  choose  some  topio  of  a  soientifio  kind,  and  by  preferenoe  one 
^which  would  in  some  way  link  our  two  countries  together  in 
common  bonds  of  association.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  obvionsly 
inadvisable  that  the  theme  should  be  of  a  technical  character  which 
n^ould  be  little  suited  for  a  general  audience.  After  some  reflection 
I  decided  to  present  for  your  consideration  a  brief  account  of  two 
remarkable  volumes,  both  of  which,  dealing  with  geological  questions, 
appeared  in  the  year  1802,  the  one  in  Paris,  the  other  in  Edinburgh. 
Though  the  political  sympathies  which  for  so  many  generations 
had  linked  Irance  and  Scotland  in  a  friendly  alliance  had  fallen 
somewhat  into  abeyance  by  the  beginning  of  last  century,  the 
two  nations  still  continued  to  be  drawn  to  each  other  in  the  realms 
of  culture  by  a  common  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  science  and 
philosophy,  and  by  the  mutual  reaction  which,  in  these  great 
domains  of  human  thought,  they  exerted  on  each  other. 

At  the  time  which  I  have  selected  for  review,  the  science  of 
geology,  though  still  in  its  infJEmcy,  had  awakened  widespread 
interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  The  French  and  English 
observers  who  pursued  it  kept  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  enquiry  in  both  countries.  Thus,  it  is  pleasant 
to  remember  that  Desmarest,  one  of  the  brightest  lights  in  the 
history  of  French  geology,  though  he  had  determined  not  to  notice 
in  his  great  '< Olographic  Physique"  the  work  of  living  writers, 
departed  from  his  rule  in  order  to  give  his  fellow-countrymen  an 

1  An  addren  deliyered  before  the  *'  Allianoe  Fran^aiie  "  in  the  Sorbonne,  Paris, 
OB  26th  Febroary,  1906. 
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aooount  of  the  important  memoir  in  which  the  illustrious  Soottish 
geologist,  Hntton,  had  then  recently  published  the  first  sketch  of  his 
"Theory  of  the  Earth."  On  the  other  hand.  Button,  by  the 
numerous  references  and  citations  in  his  writings,  showed  how 
closely  he  had  studied  and  how  generously  he  appreciated  the 
publications  of  his  French  contemporaries. 

Looking  backward  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  see  the  European  geologists  of  that  time  ranged  in  two  opposite 
schools,  which  might  be  called  hostile  camps,  that  waged  with  each 
other  an  animated  and  prolonged  warfare.  Not  until  after  the  chief 
antagonists  of  that  time  had  one  by  one  passed  away  did  the  feud 
finally  die  out.  On  the  one  side,  the  crowded  ranks  of  the 
Neptunists  marched  under  a  banner  on  which  was  boldly  emblazoned 
the  war-cry  of  "  Water."  These  militant  theorists  maintained,  as 
the  cardinal  article  of  their  faith,  that  our  globe  was  once  i^rrounded 
with  an  universal  ocean,  from  whose  waters  the  oldest  rocks  of  the 
terrestrial  crust  were  successiTely  deposited  as  chemical  precipitates. 
They  scouted  the  notion  that  the  earth  possessed  a  highly  heated 
interior,  and  nicknamed  as  '  fire-philosophers '  those  who  held  such 
a  belief.  They  contemptuously  dismissed  the  idea  that  any  of  the 
rocks  of  the  crust  had  been  erupted  from  below  in  a  molten 
condition.  They  accounted  for  volcanoes  by  boldly  reviving  the 
ancient  hallucination  that  they  were  caused  by  the  accidental 
ignition  of  subterranean  beds  of  coal.  Hence  as,  on  that  supposition, 
volcanic  action  could  only  have  come  into  existence  after  vegetation 
had  flourished  for  a  long  time  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  as  to 
form  there  thick  deposits  of  combustible  materials,  they  affirmed 
that  the  appearance  of  volcanoes  must  be  a  comparatively  late 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  our  planet.  They  had  not  the  least 
conception  of  any  source  of  energy  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  The  broken  and  convoluted  rocks  of  mountain  -  chains 
awakened  in  these  men  no  doubt  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  their 
doctrine,  for  they  complacently  explained  these  stupendous  structures 
as  nothing  more  than  the  natural  result  of  the  dessication,  Assuring, 
and  subsidence  of  the  universal  aqueous  deposits. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  phalanx  of  the 
Plutonists  or  Yulcanists,  less  numerous  but  not  less  confident 
and  strenuous,  proudly  brandished  their  flag  which  bore  the 
watchword  *'  Fire."  With  much  more  tolerance  than  was  shown 
by  their  opponents,  these  combatants  freely  admitted  that  a  large 
part  of  the  earth's  crust  undoubtedly  consists  of  materials  that  were 
laid  down  in  the  sea.  But  they  contended  that  the  subsequent 
uplifting  of  these  materials  into  dry  land  and  ranges  of  mountains 
arose  from  the  expansive  power  of  heat  within  the  globe. 
Following  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  they  conceived  that  this  intensely 
hot  interior  was  the  source  whence  many  crystalline  rocks  had  been 
forced  upward  into  the  cooler  crust,  and  that  from  the  same  source 
the  activity  of  modern  volcanoes  is  still  derived. 

The  dust  and  din  of  this  warfare  have  long  since  subsided. 
Looking  back  from  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  in  the 
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onward  march  of  science,  we  may  well  wonder  that  such  a  contro- 
versy should  ever  have  arisen  at  all,  or  that  having  been  started 
it  should  have  been  waged  so  keenly  and  for  so  long.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  in  those  days  the  range  of  actual  definite 
knowledge  in  regard  to  geological  processes  was  still  comparatively 
narrow,  while  at  the  «ame  time  the  natural  tendency  to  speculation 
and  theory  could  be  indulged  in  without  much  hindrance  from  the 
control  of  ascertained  fact.  On  both  sides  of  the  dispute,  imagination 
played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  theoretical  views  proposed ; 
but  in  this  respect  the  partizans  of  Water  must  be  allowed  to  have 
stood  pre-eminent.  Their  complacent  defiance  of  the  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  imperfectly  as  these  were  appreciated  a  hundred  years 
ago,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  in  the  history  of  geology. 
The  advocates  of  Fire  came  much  nearer  to  the  truth  as  we  now 
understand  it,  though  they  too  were  inclined  to  push  their  distinctive 
opinions  somewhat  further  than  the  known  facts  warranted. 

It  was  while  this  contest  of  the  rival  schools  had  reached  its 
height  that  the  two  volumes  to  which  I  wish  to  ask  your  attention 
made  their  appearance.  Between  the  respective  writers  of  these 
books — Jean-Baptiste  de  Lamarck  and  John  Playfair — some  curious 
parallels  may  be  remarked.  They  were  both  intended  by  their 
parents  to  become  ecclesiastics,  the  one  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  of  France,  the  other  in  the  Protestant  Kirk  of  Scotland,  but 
both  eventually  drifted  into  the  ranks  of  science.  Neither  of  them 
was  a  professed  geologist,  but  was  engaged,  during  most  of  his 
career,  in  the  prosecution  and  teaching  of  widely  different  branches 
of  knowledge.  Both  of  them  had  passed  middle  life  before  they 
appear  to  have  given  much  thought  to  the  problems  of  geology,  and 
neither  of  them  published  any  special  work  on  the  subject  save  the 
volume  which  appeared  in  1802.  Each  was  led  by  a  different  path 
into  the  geological  field  of  observation  and  theory,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  neither  had  any  acquaintance  with  what  the  other  was 
engaged  upon.  While  they  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  from  opposite  sides  of  enquiry,  they  both  endeavoured  to 
take  a  broad  view  of  Nature  in  order  to  frame  a  connected  scheme 
of  geological  philosophy.  And  lastly,  both  sought  to  establish  what 
in  the  language  of  their  day  was  called  a  "  Theory  of  the  Earth  " — in 
other  words,  a  systematic  grouping  and  discussion  of  the  various 
processes  whereby  geological  changes  are  effected. 

Among  the  recorded  careers  of  men  of  science,  none  surely  is 
more  picturesque  than  that  of  Lamarck.  Born  in  1744,  of  an  old 
but  not  opulent  family  long  settled  in  Picardy,  he  was,  as  I  have  said, 
originally  destined  for  the  Church,  but  when  a  lad  of  no  more  than  17 
the  martial  traditions  of  his  race  proved  too  strong  to  be  fettered  by 
ecclesiastical  restraints,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  boldly 
set  out  to  offer  himself  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  Army,  then  at 
war  in  Germany.  He  arrived  at  the  front  on  the  eve  of  a  battle, 
at  which  he  next  day  so  distinguished  himself  for  his  coolness  and 
bravery  that  he  was  at  once  promoted  on  the  field  to  be  an  officer. 
Owing,  however,  to  an  accident  that  happened  to  him  not  long  after 
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the  deolaration  of  peace,  he  had  to  leave  the  Army.  Already  he 
had  acquired  a  strong  liking  for  botanical  pursnits,  and  in  spite  of 
his  struggle  with  poverty  he  was  able  to  devote  himself  with  so 
much  ardour  and  success  to  these  studies  that  before  many  yeara 
were  passed  he  published,  under  Buffon's  auspices,  his  <'  Flore 
Eran^aise,"  and  was  soon  acclaimed  as  one  ef  the  most  eminent 
botanists  of  his  day.  In  watching  the  progress  of  his  career  we  see 
how,  through  the  terrors  of  the  Bevolution,  he  remained  quietly  at 
the  post  which  he  had  obtained  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ;  how  he 
pleaded  successfully  for  the  adequate  endowment  and  reorganisation 
of  that  institution  and  of  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle ;  how  at 
last  when  50  years  of  age  he  was  offered  a  Professorship  at  the 
Museum,  not  of  botany,  to  which  he  had  till  then  devoted  his  life, 
but  of  invertebrate  zoology,  which  he  had  not  specially  studied ; 
how,  with  a  courage  and  self-reliance  not  less  marked  than  he  had 
shown  on  the  battlefield,  he  accepted  the  appointment,  and  after 
middle  life  began  to  acquire  and  then  to  teach  what  was  to  him 
a  new  science ;  3nd  how  before  the  lapse  of  many  years  he  made 
himself  the  most  philosophical  zoologist  of  his  time,  and  the  pioneer 
of  the  modem  doctrine  of  biological  evolution.  Year  after  year  he 
continued  his  indefatigable  researches  and  issued  his  voluminous 
publications,  until  his  eyesight  gave  way,  and  he  spent  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  in  blindness.  But  even  under  this  ginevous 
infliction  he  refused  to  quit  his  task.  Sustained  by  the  devoted 
affection  of  his  eldest  daughter,  to  whom  he  dictated  the  concluding 
volume  of  his  immortal  "  Animaux  sans  Vert^bres,"  he  survived  to 
reach  the  ripe  age  of  85. 

During  his  studies  as  "  Professor  of  zoology,  of  insects,  worms, 
and  microscopic  animals,"  Lamarck  perceived  the  importance  of 
oonnecting  his  investigation  of  living  forms  with  an  examination 
of  the  extinct  types  preserved  in  the  various  formations  of  the 
earth's  crust.  He  saw  that  the  organic  remains  in  the  rooks  not 
merely  furnish  materials  for  elucidating  the  structure  and  affinities 
of  living  animals,  but  supply  data  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  history  of  the  globe.  So  vigorously  did  he  prosecute  his 
researches  and  so  deeply  did  he  leave  his  mark  on  this  great  depart- 
ment of  natural  history,  that  he  is  now  everywhere  acknowledged 
to  be  not  less  entitled  to  the  name  of  founder  of  Invertebrate 
FalsBontology  than  his  great  contemporary  Cuvier  is  to  that  of 
founder  of  the  Vertebrate  division  of  that  science.  It  was  doubtless 
in  the  course  of  his  investigation  of  fossil  organisms  that  Lamarck's 
attention  became  rivetted  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more 
important  problems  in  the  domain  of  geology.  That  he  had 
pondered  long  and  profoundly  over  them  and  sought  their  solution 
by  original  methods  of  his  own  device  was  at  last  revealed  to  the 
world  by  his  publication  of  a  treatise  to  which  lie  gave  the  name  of 
''Hydrogeologie."  This  was  a  small  volume  of  268  pages  which 
made  its  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1802,  eight  years 
after  his  appointment  as  Professor  at  the  Museum.  It  never  reached 
a  second  edition ;  indeed^  it  would  appear  to  have  excited  but  little 
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intereet  among  his  oontemporaries.  His  crude  speoalations  in 
f>hj6io8  and  ohemistry  were  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  the 
aberrations  of  a  genius  of  which  no  serious  notioe  need  be  taken, 
and  his  geological  observations,  some  of  which  were  at  least  as 
original  and  singular,  seem  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  no 
better  treatment.  He  inveighed  against  the  methods  and  conclusions 
-of  the  physicists  and  chemists  of  his  day,  though  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  himself  studied  these  sciences  experimentally,  but  to  ha^e 
evolved  his  ideas  regarding  them  out  of  his  own  fertile  brain.  He 
went  so  far  in  his  opposition  to  the  current  beliefs  as  to  declare 
that  even  although  the  whole  world  should  accept  them  he  would 
l>e  content  to  remain  the  solitary  disbeliever.^  He  would  seem  to 
have  been  as  good  as  his  word,  and  to  have  scouted  modem  physics 
and  chemistry  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Yet  in  neglecting  his  little  volume,  his  contemporaries  and  their 
fiUGoessors  failed  to  perceive  that  amidst  all  its  strange  conceptions  it 
made  some  really  valuable  contributions  to  a  sound  theory  of  the 
earth.  In  judging  it  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  general  ignorance 
then  prevalent  as  to  what  are  now  seen  to  be  most  obvious  and 
elemental  facts  about  the  history  of  our  globe ;  likewise  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  orthodox  theological  creed  that  only  some  6,000 
years  had  passed  away  since  the  creation  of  the  universe.  We 
ehould  remember,  too,  that  the  internecine  dispute  between  the 
Neptunists  and  the  Plutonists  had  brought  discredit  on  the  study  of 
geology,  which  was  taunted  as  a  mere  field  of  strife  and  visionary 
apeoulation,  wherein  men  were  too  often  guided  rather  by  their 
desire  to  uphold  their  own  theories  or  damage  those  of  their 
opponents  than  by  the  wish  patiently  to  collect  the  facts  that  would 
ultimately  establish  the  truth. 

Lamarck  belonged  to  neither  of  the  hostile  schools,  and  he  makea 
fko  allusion  to  them  in  his  treatise.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the 
angry  debates  and  trifling  observations  of  the  time  to  his  calm 
philosophical  pages,  and  to  come  into  touch  there  with  a  great 
mind  which  contemplated  Nature  as  a  whole  and  sought  after  the  true 
interpretation  of  her  working.  He  was  essentially  a  biologist,  and 
he  was  led  to  enter  the  geological  domain,  not  as  a  partizan  of  any 
of  the  theories  of  the  day,  but  as  an  ardent  enquirer  into  the  history 
-of  life  upon  the  earth.  He  appeared  as  a  bold  pioneer  into  the  vast 
and  still  little  known  field  of  the  geological  past,  and  though,  as  was 
only  natural  and  at  the  time  hardly  avoidable,  he  wandered  from  the 
track,  he  yet  succeeded  in  opening  up  some  pathways  where  no 
previous  explorer  had  appeared,  and  in  clearing  and  widening  others 
that  had  already  been  partially  trodden. 

One  fundamental  truth  was  vividly  realised  and  eloquently 
jproclaimed  by  Lamarck.  At  a  time  when  the  orthodox  six 
thousand  years  were  still  generally  believed  to  limit  the  age  of 
the  earth,  he  had  acquired  a  profound  conviction  of  the  high 
antiquity  both  of  the  globe  itself  as  a  planet,  and  of  the  plant  and 
animal  life  that  has  flourished  on  its  surface.    Again  and  again  in 
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his  "  Hydrogeologie "  he  pauses  to  dwell  on  this  great  fact  ^f 
terrestrial  history.  **  To  Natare/'  he  remarks, ''  time  is  nothing  and 
is  never  a  difficulty.  She  always  has  it  at  her  disposal  as  a  means 
without  limit  for  the  aocomplishment  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  of 
the  least  of  her  labours  "  (p.  67).  **  From  the  evidence  furnished 
by  the  eai'th's  crust  and  by  the  mass  of  the  mountains,  the  antiquity 
of  this  globe  is  seen  to  be  so  vast  as  to  be  absolutely  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  appreciate"  (p.  88).  "Yet  how  much  will  this 
antiquity  seem  to  increase  in  man's  eyes  when  he  shall  have  been 
able  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  origin  of  living  bodies,  as  well  as  of 
the  gradual  development  and  perfection  of  these  bodies ;  and,  above 
all,  when  he  shall  recognise  that  lapse  of  time  and  the  necessary 
oonditions  having  been  required  to  bring  into  existence  all  the 
living  species  which  are  now  to  be  seen,  he  is  himself  the  final 
result  and  present  maximum  of  this  development,  of  which  the 
ultimate  limit,  if  such  should  exist,  can  never  be  known  "  (p.  89). 

Another  essential  principle  of  geology  was  recognised  by  Lamarck 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  by  any  of  bis  predecessors  since  the  time 
of  Aristotle — the  principle  of  constant  change  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  limited  range  of  knowledge  then  available  on  this 
subject  prevented  him,  indeed,  from  forming  any  adequate  conception 
of  one  great  side  of  it.  He  did  not  recognise  that  besides  the  various 
agents  that  take  their  origin  and  do  their  work  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  there  is  another  powerful  source  of  eneigy  lodged  within  the 
interior  and  manifesting  itself  from  time  to  time  by  slow  or  by 
sudden  movements  that  more  or  less  change  the  face  of  the  globe. 
He  writes,  indeed,  of  local  oatastrophes  and  of  the  elevations, 
subsidences,  and  heapings-up  of  material  which  may  now  and  then 
result  from  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  (pp.  83,  97),  but  that  be 
oould  have  had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  probable  condition  of 
the  earth's  interior  and  of  its  reaction  on  the  surface  may  be  inferred 
^x»m  his  still  accepting  the  ancient  error  that  all  volcanoes  on  the 
earth  derive  their  heat  and  energy  from  the  combustion  of  seams  of 
ooal  and  other  inflammable  materials  buried  within  the  crust  of  the 
earth  (p.  111).  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  had  any  notion  of  the 
natural  operations  whereby  land  is  elevated  and  mountain-chains  are 
upheaved,  for  he  explained  these  phenomena  by  a  hypothesis  which 
was  hardly  less  extravagant  than  some  of  his  speculations  in  physics 
and  chemistry.  Thus  he  held  that  the  ocean-basins  have  been 
sooured  out  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  by  the  erosive  action  of  the 
sea,  which,  in  virtue  of  its  tidal  oscillation  and  westward  movement, 
attacks  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  continents,  and  throws  up  its  detritoA 
on  their  western  shores.  He  thought  that  in  this  way  the  vast 
hollow  that  holds  the  oceanic  waters  actually  travels  round  the  globe, 
and  has  done  so  completely  more  than  once  in  the  earth's  history^ 
each  revolution  requiring  a  period  of  nine  hundred  millions  of  years 
for  its  accomplishment  (pp.  178,  266). 

When  he  contemplated  the  progress  of  the  changes  that  take 
place  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  Lamarck  stood  on  firmer  ground> 
for  he  drew  his  conclusions  more  from  the  facts  of  observation  than 
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from  the  fancies  of  untenable  theory.  In  his  snnrey  of  these  super* 
fioial  changes  he  was  more  particularly  struck  by  the  far-reaching 
importance  of  those  which  result  from  the  universal  decay  of  the 
suHace  of  the  land  and  the  lemoval  of  the  disintegrated  material 
to  the  bed  of  the  sea.  This  impressive  department  of  geological 
science  had  attracted  attention  from  an  early  period,  and  had  been 
especially  studied  by  more  than  one  observer  during  Lamarck's 
lifetime.  His  great  contemporary  Button,  for  example,  had  made 
it  a  cardinal  feature  in  the  scheme  of  his  theory  of  the  earth.  The 
French  naturalist,  however,  though  he  was  probably  indebted  to  the 
work  of  his  predecessors,  appears  to  have  acquired  a  more  vivid 
appreciation  than  any  of  them  of  the  several  processes  that  con- 
tribute towards  the  universal  degradation  of  the  dry  land.  He 
perceived  that  nothing  in  Nature  can  ultimately  resist  the  various 
atmospheric  influences  which  are  ceaselessly  at  work  upon  every 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  exposed  to  their  attacks.  But  in  his 
little  treatise  he  does  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  contenting 
himself  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  these  influences,  in  which  he 
clearly  distinguishes  the  effect  of  alternate  wetness  and  dryness,  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  more  particularly  of  frost.  The  general  effect 
of  the  combined  operation  of  these  subaerial  agencies  is  pronounced 
by  him  to  be  the  ultimate  destruction  of  every  aggregation  of 
mineral  matter,  although  the  rate  of  advance  of  this  disintegration 
mnst  greatly  vary,  according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
materials  on  which  it  acts  (pp.  10,  11). 

In  one  important  respect  Lamarck's  outlook  upon  Nature  differed 
from  that  of  any  previous  or  contemporary  observer  who  occupied 
himself  in  the  study  of  geological  processes.  Before  his  time  it  was 
the  inorganic  series  of  these  processes  which  almost  exclusively 
received  attention.  But  Lamarck  was  led  to  contemplate  the  whole 
subject  from  the  biological  side.  His  long  years  spent  in  the 
investigation  of  plants  and  his  subsequent  absorbing  researches  in 
the  animal  kingdom  had  profoundly  impressed  him  with  the  im- 
portance of  what  he  called  the  '  Pouvoir  de  la  Yie ' — the  power  of 
living  organisms  to  build  up  substances  and  structures  which  could 
have  arisen  through  the  operation  of  no  inorganic  agents.  He  had 
already,  in  some  of  his  publbhed  memoirs,  called  attention  to  this 
great  subject  and  formulated  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
had  been  led,  and  he  now  devoted  to  its  discussion  the  longest 
chapter  of  his  little  geological  treatise.  To  him  the  processes  of 
life  formed  one  of  the  grand  elemental  forces  of  Nature,  independent 
of  but  co-operating  with  the  various  physical  agencies  in  building 
up  the  materials  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  and  in  effecting  the  constant 
decay  and  reconstruction  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  the  efficacy  of  plant  and  animal  life,  as  a  department 
of  dynamical  geology,  has  been  generally  recognised,  although  we  are 
still  far  from  having  discovered  all  the  various  ways  in  which  organic 
bodies,  living  and  dead,  produce  changes  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  matter  Lamarck  refdised  far 
more  dearly  than  had  eyer  been  done  before  that  the  organic  world 
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plays  an  important  part  among  the  geological  operations  wbiob 
oKumge  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Had  he  been  content  to  state  in 
explicit  terms  the  faots  of  obserration  on  wbiob  be  relied,  and  to 
put  forward  tentatively,  or  at  least  less  dogmatically,  the  conolusions 
which  be  drew  from  them,  bis  views  would  not  improbably  hanre 
leeeived  the  attention  to  which  they  would  then  have  been  justly 
entitled.  But  be  submitted  no  evidence  in  support  of  bis  confident 
asnverations.  He  made  statements  as  if  they  expressed  admitted 
truths,  when  in  reality  they  were  for  the  most  part  either  disputable 
or  actually  contrary  to  already  ascertained  fact.  On  such  an 
unreliable  basis  his  characteristic  ardour  led  him  to  build  a 
stupendous  speculation,  in  the  promulgation  of  which,  besides  giving 
flight  to  his  winged  imagination,  he  was  able  at  the  same  time  to 
proclaim  his  own  peouliar  chemical  views  and  to  express  onoe 
more  bis  scornful  dissent  from  the  prevailing  chemistry  of  bis  day. 
It  can  hardly  be  matter  for  surprise  that,  as  he  himself  complained, 
his  opinions  on  these  matters  met  with  no  serious  attention. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  logical  process  by  which  so  gifted 
a  genius  arrived  at  conclusions  to  which  his  contemporaries  would 
pay  no  heed,  and  which  his  successors  have  consigned  to  oblivion. 
The  external  crust  of  the  earth,  which,  in  his  opinion,  might  be 
three  or  four  leagues  in  thickness,  consists  of  various  minerals  and 
rooks  almost  wholly  made  up  of  compound  substances.  Tbe 
materials  of  this  crust  have  undoubtedly  been  exposed  to  tbe 
manifold  agents  of  geological  change,  ever  since  the  world  began. 
According  to  tbe  prevalent  opinion  in  bis  time  (an  opinion  which 
has  been  amply  sustained  by  subsequent  research)  tbe  elements  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  enter  into  combination,  and  the  general  com- 
pound nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  crust  could  be  cited  in  favour 
of  tbe  orthodox  view.  Lamarck,  however,  had  formed  a  totally 
different  judgment  of  the  matter.  His  own  investigations  had  led 
him  to  conclude  that,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  agents  of 
destruction,  the  tendency  in  Nature  was  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  towards  the  breaking  up  and  simplification  rather 
than  to  tbe  formation  of  compound  substances.  He  regarded  the 
surface  of  tbe  globe  as  a  vast  field  whereon  Nature  is  ceaselessly 
at  work  in  destroying  every  compound  and  resolving  it  into  its 
integral  constituents.  Not  that  this  change  is  always  effected  at 
onoe,  by  a  complete  liberation  of  the  components ;  it  rather  comes 
as  the  result  of  successive  alteration,  the  cumulative  effect  of  wbidi 
is  to  leave  the  substances  progressively  less  complex  (p.  101). 
.  This  process  of  disintegration  appeared  to  him  to  arise  sometimes 
from  an  inherent  tendency  in  the  material  itself  to  split  up  into  its 
oomponent  ingredients,  but  more  frequently  from  the  action  of 
external  provocative  influences,  such  as  those  of  heat,  water,  and 
saline  solutions. 

But  if  such  be  the  normal  order  of  things,  how  comes  it,  he  asks, 
that  the  outer  crust  of  our  planet,  which,  for  such  a  prolonged 
succession  of  ages,  has  been  ceaselessly  exposed  to  this  destruction 
And  simplification  of  composite  bodies,  should  nevertheless  now 
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oooeist  of  substanoes  whiob  are  almoet  entirely  oomponnds?  With 
the  oonfident  antioipatioq  that  how  much  soever  his  oontemporaries 
4iDd  their  suooessors  might  retard  the  reoognition  of  what  he  felt 
assared  was  a  great  discovery  made  by  himself,  Lamarck  annonnoed 
that  there  must  exist  in  Nature  a  oertain  powerful  and  ever  active 
<9aQ8e  which,  while  it  counteracts  the  natural  tendency  of  compound 
substances  to  break  up  into  their  constituent  parts,  is  ceaselessW 
at  work  on  its  own  side  in  forming  new  combinations.  He 
triumphantly  declared  that  this  potent  cause  can  be  none  other 
than  the  organic  action  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Maintaining  that 
the  elements  could  never  of  themselves  have  formed  the  host  of 
-compound  bodies  on  the  face  and  within  the  crust  of  the  globe,  he 
went  on  to  assert  that  without  the  operation  of  life,  the  *  Pouvoir 
de  la  Yie/  not  one  of  these  compound  bodies  could  ever  have 
-Qome  into  existence  (p.  106).  Not  only  did  he  affirm  that  by  the 
immediate  action  of  vegetation,  carbon,  bitumen,  coal,  alumina, 
potass,  clays,  iron,  and  other  mineral  substances  are  formed,  and 
that  the  action  of  animals  gives  rise  to  calcareous  material, 
phosphates,  sulphur,  nitre,  and  other  compounds  (pp.  Ill,  118,  141, 
153),  but  he  claimed  that,  without  exception,  all  the  compound 
substances  in  the  inorganic  world,  minerals  and  rooks  alike,  are 
nothing  bat  the  remains  and  debris  of  once  living  bodies  (p.  115). 

Protrusions  of  igneous  matter  into  the  terrestrial  crust  have  thus 
no  place  in  his  system.  Yet  although  he  believed  all  amorphous 
Tocks  to  have  been  accumulated  under  water  he  rejected  Werner's 
doctrine  of  an  universal  ocean.  The  origin  of  granite,  for  instance, 
he  explained  by  a  complicated  process  wherein  the  essential 
molecules  of  the  several  minerals  that  constitute  the  rock  are  first 
disintegrated  by  the  action  of  organisms ;  these  molecules  are  then 
transported  from  the  land  by  rivers  into  the  sea,  where  they  are 
deposited  and  come  together  to  form  the  aggregate  granite  mass 
{pp.  142-145).  So  far  from  looking  upon  the  granitic  core  of  a 
mountain-chain  as  a  plutonic  intrusion  from  an  inner  magma,  he 
•regarded  it  as  evidence  of  the  site  of  a  former  river-current,  by 
which  its  materials  were  built  up  on  the  sea-floor  during  the  retreat 
of  the  oceanic  waters,  and  the  consequent  emergence  of  the  western 
shores  of  the  land  (pp.  145-149).  As  some  rivers  flow  in  tolerably 
straight  courses  for  hundreds  of  miles,  he  could  see  no  reason  why, 
as  the  sea  retired,  they  should  not  have  accumulated  granitic  ridges 
as  long  as  the  longest  crystalline  core  now  to  be  seen  in  any 
monntain-ohain.  Obviously  not  even  the  wildest  hypothesis  of  the 
iVeiberg  School  was  more  completely  a  child  of  the  imagination 
than  this  extraordinary  speculation  of  the  illustrious  biologist  of 
Paris.* 

1  His  speculations  on  thiA  subject,  however,  were  not  all  original  on  the  part  of 
Lamarck.  CnTier,  in  his  *'  Disconrs  sur  lea  B^ToIutions  de  la  Surface  du  Globe" 
(3rded.,  182d,  p.  24),  alludes  to  their  prevalence,  especially  in  Germany,  at  least 
-as  far  hack  as  the  w^naxag  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  their  recent  deyelo^- 
ment  by  his  Fxeach  contemporary  in  the  <' Hydrogdologie "  and  '*  Philosophie 
■Zoolog:ique." 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  numher.) 
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n.  —  Kom  cnr  ths  CosBin  op  ths  CoxKEAaH  lIouHTAnn» 
Co.  Watkbfobd. 
By  F.  a.  CowrxK  Kkkd,  ILA.,  F.6.S. 
(PLATE  Xm.) 

rE  corries  and  Urns  of  the  Comeragh  Moantains  have  received 
bnt  Bcantj  attention  at  the  hands  of  geolc^sts.  In  the  Memoir 
of  the  Creological  Surrey  ^  dealing  with  this  portion  of  oo.  Waterford 
their  position  and  height  are  mentioned,  and  reference  is  made  to 
some  of  the  glacial  phenomena  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
bnt  no  connected  description  of  the  whole  group  of  corries  is  given. 
Kinahan,  in  his  "Geolofry  of  Ireland  "  (1S78),  pp.  245,  310,  refers 
briefly  to  them,  and  inclines  to  the  view  that  they  wero  cot  oat 
by  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  bnt  that  the 
rock-basins  which  they  frequently  contain  were  excavated  by  small 
glaciers.  The  position  of  the  corries,  chiefly  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  these  mountains,  as  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  is  attributed  by 
him  to  the  preservative  action  of  the  ice  and  snow,  which  would  not 
melt  in  them  so  rapidly  (owing  to  their  colder  aspect)  as  on  the 
southern  and  western  slopes,  where  the  corries  have  been  obliterated 
by  denudation  effected  by  ordinary  subaerial  agents.  Carvill  Lewis  ^ 
refers  to  the  glaciation  of  the  Comeragh  Mountains  in  several  places, 
remarking  that  they  '*  show  signs  of  glaciation  on  their  north-east 
side  as  high  as  1,000  feet,  up  to  which  height  they  are  rounded  off  and 
drift  occurs.  Above  this  they  are  jagged  and  contain  owms,  glacial 
lakes,  and  other  evidences  of  small  local  glaciers." 

The  following  notes  on  these  interesting  corries  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  only  of  a  preliminary  nature ;  a  bathymetrical  survey 
of  the  lakes  themselves  is  necessary  to  complete  their  investigation, 
but  possibly  this  may  not  be  carried  out  for  yeara  owing  to  the  absence 
of  boats  on  their  surface  or  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  difficulty 
and  expense  in  conveying  one  to  them. 

Qeoloffical  Structure  of  the  Vietriet. 

The  mountains  are  entirely  composed  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
forming  a  wide  flattened  arch,  or  rather  dome,  of  which  the  beds 
dip  to  the  north  and  south  respectively  into  the  Talleys  of  the  Suir 
and  Dungarvan,  while  to  the  west  they  dip  at  very  low  angles  so  as 
ultimately  to  pass  under  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  in  the  district 
of  Bally macarbery.  But  this  uniformity  of  structure  is  modified  to 
some  extent  by  small  local  folds  and  disturbances  in  the  beds,  the 
axes  of  which  mostly  trend  east  and  west  in  accordance  with  the 
general  system  of  folds  affecting  the  Upper  Palaaozoio  rooks  of  this 
part  of  Ireland.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  dome  has  been  removed 
by  denudation,  exposing  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  thus  formed 
the  much- worn  platform  of  Ordovioian  rocks,  on  which  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  rests  with  a  very  strong  unconformity. 

The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  in  the  Comeraghs  is  estimated'  to  reach 

>  Mem.  Geo!.  Sur.  Ireland,  Explan.  Sheets  167,  168,  etc.,  1865,  pp.  6,  7,  80. 

*  Canrill  Lewis:  <<The  Glacial  Geology  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  1894,. 
pp.  103,  133,  164. 

*  Mem.  Geol.  Snrv.  Ireland,  Explan.  Sheets  167,  168,  etc.,  p.  14. 
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a  total  thioknesB  of  3,200  feet,  and  oonsists  of  a  locally  developed  basal 
breccia  followed  by  about  1,000  feet  of  brownish-red  conglomerate 
of  varioas  degrees  of  coarseness ;  'and  this  is  sncoeeded  by  reddish- 
brown  shales,  sandstones,  grits,  and  strong  conglomerates,  with 
many  white  quartz  pebbles,  reaching  a  thickness  of  about  2,200  feet. 

The  jointing  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  rocks,  both  conglomerates 
and  sandstones,  is  strikingly  complete  and  well  developed  ^ ;  and  the 
presence  of  these  divisional  planes  and  lines  of  weakness  has  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  production  and  preservation  of  the 
precipitous  walls  of  the  corries.  The  alternation  of  hard  and  soft 
beds  of  rock  is  clearly  brought  out  by  weathering  in  the  cliff-faces 
of  some  of  the  latter,  such  as  Coumshingaun,  and  results  in  the 
formation  of  successive  small  vertical  dififs  or  scars  alternating  with 
benches  and  talus  slopes,  expressing  the  vertical  heterogeneity  in  the 
profile. 

Orography  of  the  IHstricL 

The  Comeragh  Mountains  form  a  mass  of  high  ground  at  the 
western  end  of  co.  Waterford,  their  main  axis  running  nearly  north 
and  south ;  they  rise  to  a  maximum  height  of  2,597  feet  above  sea* 
level,  and  break  off  suddenly  towards  the  east  in  a  more  or  less 
regular  escarpment,  the  summit  of  which  is  in  most  places  over 
2,000  feet  high,  but  it  sinks  down  gradually  and  loses  its  character 
to  the  north  and  south.  The  northern  part  of  the  range  is  sometimea 
known  as  the  Keeks  of  Qlenpatrick,  and  joins  on  to  the  line  of  lower 
rounded  hills  bordering  the  south  side  of  the  Biver  Suir.  The 
platform  of  older  rooks  which  stretches  away  to  the  east  with 
a  gently  undulating  surface  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  known 
as  the  plateau  of  Bathgormuck,  and  has  an  altitude  of  only  300-600- 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  west  side  the  whole  mass  of  the  Comeragh 
Mountains  is  separated  from  the  Enockmealdown  Mountains  by  the 
long  pass  or  valley  of  Ballynamult,  which  runs  southward  from  the 
valley  of  the  Suir.  Behind  the  escarpment  the  Comeragh  Mountains 
are  deeply  trenched  by  the  valley  of  the  Nier,  which  runs  in 
a  westerly  direction  so  as  almost  to  bisect  them.  This  river,  which 
ultimately  joins  the  Suir  just  east  of  Newcastle,  drains  the  greater 
portion  of  the  western  slopes  and  receives  several  tributary  streams, 
some  of  which  flow  down  from  the  cirque-headed  valleys  on  its 
south  side.  The  northern  flanks  of  the  mountains  shed  a  few  short 
unimportant  streams  direct  into  the  Suir ;  and  the  south-west  slopes 
are  drained  by  the  Colligan,  which  flows  south  into  the  sea  at 
Dungarvan.  The  eastern  escarpment,  traced  from  its  northern  end, 
mns  at  first  south-east  at  the  foot  of  the  Becks,  but  at  a  point  just 
south  of  Enockanaffrin  Mountain  it  turns  to  the  east,  and  continuea 
in  this  direction  for  over  one  mile,  forming  a  large  embayment, 
at  the  bend  of  which  is  the  important  gap  and  pass  into  the  head  of 
the  Nier  Valley.  This  pass  makes  a  oonspicuous  dip  in  the  fairly 
nniform  summit-line  of  the  mountains,  being  only  1,600  feet  above 

1  Baughton,  **0n  the  Pbyaical  Straoture  of  the  O.E.S.  of  Co.  Waterford"^ 
Trans.  Boj.  Boc.  Dublin,  1858,  pp.  333-348. 
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«6a-leve1,  while  on  each  side  of  it  the  top  of  the  escarpment  is  ov^r 
:2,000  feet  high.  A  little  north  of  Coumshingaun  the  esoarpment 
again  bends  round  and  runs  south  for  nearly  three  miles  to  the 
Mahon  Kiver. 

In  addition  to  the  short,  steep,  grassy  spurs  whioh  slope  down 
from  the  face  of  the  escarpment  to  the  plain,  and  between  which  lie 
the  rock- walled  corries,  there  is  an  extensive  promontory  of  hilly 
ground,  composed  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  connected  with  the 
main  mass  by  a  low  isthmus ;  it  projects  eastwards  nearly  opposite 
Ooumshingaun  for  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  across  Uie  Lower 
PalsBOzoic  platform,  and  rises  towards  its  extremity  into  the  prominent 
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Fio.  1. — Contour-Map  of  the  Comeragh  MoimtaiuB  and  neighbourhood. 

.  l,.Loagh  More ;  2,  Coomdiula  Lough ;  3,  Goumgorra  Loughs ;  4,  Giottj's  Lov^h ; 
5,  Coumshingaun  Lough;  6,  Comeragh  Loughs ;  7,  Coumatijlogelioughs. 
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elevation  known  as  Croghann  Hill,  nearly  1,800  feet  higfa.  The 
eaatem  faoe  of  the  Comeraghe  is  drained  by  many  Bmall  streamB, 
some  of  which  are  supplied  by  the  tarns  in  the  oorries.  North  of 
the  Croghaun  spur  these  streams  flow  in  a  general  eastward  direction 
into  the  Clodiagh,  which  falls  into  the  Suir,  bnt  south  of  Croghaun 
the  streams  mn  south-east  to  form  the  riyers  Mahon  and  Tay,  which 
e&ter  the  sea  at  Bonmahon  and  Stradbally  respectively. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  waterways  it  is  seen  that  the 
Oomeraghs  give  rise  to  a  complete  and  independent  drainage  system 
on  all  sides,  and  form  a  local  centre,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have 
done  for  the  ice  during  the  later  stages  of  the  Glacial  Period.^ 

Distribution  and  Chabaotsbs  of  thb  Cobbibs  and  Tabns. 

The  oorriee  in  the  Comeraghs  fall  into  two  groups,  one  of  which 
lies  along  the  steep  eastern  faoe  of  the  mountains  and  the  other 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Nier  valley.  In  the  former  group  they 
have  mostly  the  character  of  mere  niches  in  the  escarpment,  while  in 
the  latter  group  they  attain  nearly  the  dignity  of  short  valleys.  All 
are  alike  characterised  by  steep  mural  precipices  and  by  their  floor 
lying  at  some  height  above  that  of  the  thalweg  of  the  main  valley  or 
tiie  base  of  the  escarpment,  so  that  they  possess  the  appearance  of 
'hanging  valleys.'  In  the  eastern  series  of  corries  not  all  have 
received  names ;  only  those  which  contain  lakes  are  marked  on  the 
map  with  separate  designations,  but  there  exist  several  others  which 
deserve  notice. 

We  may  first  enumerate  those  which  contain  lakes,  commencing 
at  the  northern  end,  and  then  proceed  to  describe  them  all  in  detail. 

I  (a).  Corries  and  their  lakes  in  the  Beeks  of  Qlenpatrick. 

1.  Lough  More. 

2.  Coumduala  Lough. 

(b).  South  of  the  great  embayment. 

3.  Ooumgorra  Lough. 

4.  Crotty's  Lough. 

6.  Conmshingaun  Lough. 

n  (o).  Corries  and  their  lakes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nier  Valley. 

6.  Comeragh  Loughs. 

7.  Coumstilloge  Loughs. 

The  Beeks  of  Glenpatrick  have  only  two  corries  occapied  by  lakea 
on  their  eastern  face,  but  there  are  several  other  corries  on  the 
escarpment,  the  floors  of  which  are  occupied  with  great  sloping 
hea|>s  of  talus  from  the  clifia  above.  A  lake  may  have  previously 
existed  in  them,  but  has  been  overwhelmed  and  filled  up  by  the 
aoenmulation  of  this  debris.  In  one  case  the  absence  of  a  barrier  of 
mondne  or  scrse  material  across  the  mouth,  such  as  is  found  in  all 
the  others  which  hold  a  tarn,  may  account  for  this  deficiency. 

>  Mem.  Geol.  Sorv.  Ireland,  Enlan.  Sheets  167,  168,  etc.,  p.  80.  Kinahan: 
Geol.  of  Irel&iid,  p.  245.    Hull:  PliyB.  Qeol.  Geogr.  Ireland,  1878,  pp.  103,  268. 
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There  is  one  snoh  lakeless  oorrie  on  tbe  north  of  Enookanaffrin,  and 
like  all  the  oorries  on  tbe  Reeks  it  is  shallow  and  wide-monthed,  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  slightly  curred  amphitheatre  of  clifb  descending 
precipitously  to  a  gently  inclined  floor,  which  from  the  mouth  slopes 
more  steeply  to  the  plain  below.  Tbe  small  streams  which  issue 
from  these  tamless  oorries  north  of  Enockanaffrin  run  down  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  shallow  channels  to  join  the  Glasha 
Biyer,  which  enters  the  Suir  near  Qurteen. 

The  two  lakes,  known  as  Lough  More  and  Coumdwda  Zough,  lie 
under  tbe  higher  part  of  the  escarpment,  the  former  on  the  north 
aide  of  Enockanafifrin  and  tbe  latter  on  tbe  south  side.  The  altitude 
of  Lough  More  is  1,518  feet,  and  it  is  situated  in  a  wide,  shallow 
alcove  with  the  cliffs  rising  650  feet  above  it  In  size  it  only 
measures  about  200  yards  in  length,  and  the  stream  issuing  from  it 
runs  down  to  join  the  Clodiagh.  A  dam  of  morainic  material  rises 
about  60  feet  above  the  water's  level  and  holds   up  the  lake. 
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Scale  :  U  incliez  to  1  viile. 
Pig.  2.— Sketch-map  of  Coumgorra.    Fio.  3 .—Sketch-map  of  Crotty's  Lough  Conie . 

Coumduala  Lough  lies  at  an  altitude  of  1,583  feet  in  a  shallow 
amphitheatre  where  the  escarpment  is  nearly  2,100  feet  high ;  screes 
cover  tbe  foot  of  tbe  clififs,  and  the  lake,  which  is  held  up  by  a  dam 
on  tbe  north-east,  has  its  length  (250  yards)  parallel  to  tbe  trend  of 
tbe  escarpment,  and  therefore  across  tbe  mouth  of  the  corrie.  Its 
overflow  is  conducted  down  to  the  Clodiagh  by  a  stream  from  its 
south-east  comer. 

From  Enockanaffrin  the  escarpment  decreases  in  height  towards 
tbe  Gap  and  curves  round  in  an  irregular  semicircular  line  of  clifib 
and  scars  so  as  to  form  a  large  broken  corrie,  but  without  any 
definite  floor,  as  the  slope  at  tbe  base  of  the  clifi^s  is  covered  with 
talus  and  morainic  heaps.  One  of  tbe  head-streams  of  the  Clodiagh 
arises  in  this  amphitheatre. 

^  None  of  the  foregoing  oorries  or  tarns  are  comparable  in  importance 
t6  the  large  ones  south  of  the  Qap  which  have  now  to  be  described. 
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and  oompriBO  those  known  as  Coumgorraf  Crotty*$  Lough^  and 
€oums1ungaun.  All  these  contain  lakes,  and  are  situated  olose 
together.  Thus,  Ooomgorra  is  only  600  yards  distant  from  Crotty's 
Loagh  on  the  northward  -  facing  part  of  the  escarpment ;  and 
Oonmshingaun,  which  looks  west,  lies  only  650  yards  south  of 
Orotty's,  while  the  divide  separating  the  head  of  Coumgorra  from 
CJoumshingaun  is  not  much  over  700  yards  wide.  This  triangular 
group  of  oorries  affords  the  roost  striking  features  of  their  class,  and 
therefore  merits  special  attention. 

The  oorrie  nearest  the  Gap  is  known  as  Coumgorra,  and  contains 
three  lakes  at  saooessive  levels;  the  two  lower  ones  are  merely 
-expansions  of  the  stream  behind  and  between  heaps  of  morainio 
material.     This  stream,  which  connects  the  three  lakes,  flows  from 

Fio.  4. 
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2^00'  VerlicaJ  section  of  Coam  gorra 


VerUcci  section  of  CToUxjsLough. 

Fio.  5. 

Veriical  scale  :  2fi00  feet  to  1  inch. 
Horizontal  scale  :  lylGO  feet  to  1  inch. 

the  mouth  of  the  corrie  in  a  north-easterly  direction  as  the  Eiver 
Douglas  to  join  the  Clodiagh  at  Ross  Bridge.  The  corrie  itself  is  of 
large  size,  and  opens  northwards  ;  it  has  an  irregular  shape,  and  on 
investigation  is  found  to  be  composed  of  two  contiguous  and  partly 
oonflnent  amphitheatres,  a  weathered  and  semi-detached  pinnacle  of 
rock  marking  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  curved  lines  of 
difb.  The  outer  amphitheatre  forms  the  western  side  of  this 
composite  corrie  and  is  not  deeply  cut  back,  but  the  cliffs  encircling 
it  are  higher  and  more  precipitous,  rising  about  1,000  feet  above 
their  talus-strewn  base,  and  more  than  2,500  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  two  lower  lakes  lie  in  this  outer  corrie,  but  not  close 
under  its  cliffs  nor  at  the  same  level.     Their  origin  is  obvious, 
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the  stream  from  the  upperipoet  and  inner  lake  having  expanded 
into  irregular  small  sheets  of  water  in  its  attempts  to  escape- 
between  the  confused  mounds  of  moraine  which  obstructed  ita 
direct  course,  and  through  which  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
establish  a  regular  curve  of  erosion  by  cutting  out  a  channel 
for  itself.  The  inner  corrie  of  Coumgorra  faces  north-west,  and  ia 
likewise  surrounded  by  bare  craggy  precipices  with  a  fieiirly  even 
skyline ;  the  tarn  lies  at  a  height  of  1,818  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  mountain  behind  it  has  an  altitude  of  over  2,400  feet. 

This  tarn — Coumgorra  Lough  proper— measures  about  180  yaida 
long  by  120  yards  wide,  and  is  held  up  by  a  regular  grass-covered 
bank  of  morainic  material  with  such  a  straight  course  and  even  top 
ae  to  present  a  most  artificial  appearance.  The  water  escapes  from 
the  lake  underground  at  the  western  comer,  percolating  through 
the  loose  material  of  the  dam  and  flowing  thence  down  to  the  middle 
lake.  This  lakelet  lies  at  a  level  of  1,671  feet  between  somewhat 
irregularly  disposed  morainic  mounds,  which  do  not  unite  to  form 
a  single  dam.  The  lowest  lake  lies  about  100  feet  lower  down,  and 
is  of  the  same  nature  and  origin ;  the  mounds  which  hold  the  water 
back  rise  50-100  feet  above  its  level,  and  rest  on  the  corrie-floor  at 
its  very  mouth.  Beyond  and  outside  them  the  steeper  slopes  of 
the  mountain  descend  at  once  for  a  continuous  600-600  feet  till 
we  reach  another  more  or  less  level  platform  or  broad  shelf,  formed 
by  another  but  more  evenly  distributed  mass  of  moraine,  extending 
outwards  in  a  roughly  crescentic  fashion  for  some  distance  over  the 
plain,  at  the  base  to  which  it  descends  by  a  short  steep  face. 
Original  irregularity  of  accumulation  and  subsequent  denudation 
have  obscured  to  some  extent  the  outlines  of  this  lower  moraine,  but 
its  main  features  can  be  distinctly  traced.  There  is  nothing  ta 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  rock-basin  in  the  case  of  any  of  these 
Coumgorra  tarns,  and  the  stream  from  them  runs  either  over  or 
through  morainic  material  in  each  case.  The  small  erosive  power  of 
the  stream,  owing  to  the  pure  nature  of  its  water,  is  noticeable. 
The  moraiues  have  the  usual  character  of  those  of  valley  glaciers, 
and  the  large  proportion  of  big  angular  blocks  in  their  composition 
and  on  their  uneven  and  scantily-clad  surface  gives  the  ground  which 
they  cover  a  wild  and  rugged  appearance. 

In  size  the  composite  corrie  of  Coumgorra  measures  about  1,100 
yards  from  its  mouth  to  its  head,  and  has  a  width  across  its  entrance 
of  rather  over  900  yards. 

The  next  corrie  to  the  east  is  that  containing  Crotiy'$  Lough, 
which  is  an  irregularly -shaped  piece  of  water  with  its  longeet  axis 
measuring  about  350  yards  and  lying  transverse  to  the  mouth  of  the 
corrie.  The  level  of  the  tarn  is  marked  as  1,396  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  corrie  faces  north-east,  and  is  formed  by  lofty  ciifis  on  the 
west,  south,  and  east  sides.  On  the  western  side  the  precipice  is 
vertical  for  several  hundred  feet  in  its  upper  part,  and  its  top  is  over 
IjOOO  feet  above  the  water's  edge.  Steep  grass-clad  screes  slope 
l^ree-qiiarterS  of  the  way  up  the  face  of  the  cliffs  at  the  head  of  the 
Iftke-;  and  at  the  sofith-east  corner  two  prominent  bare  rooky  on^ 
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rise  up  above  the  general  rim  of  oli£b,  one  of  which  oontaine 
Oroifcy's  Cave,  and  is  a  landmark  for  many  miles.  The  eastern  side 
of  the  oorrie  is  mostly  formed  by  a  less  preoipitons  spar  from  the 
mountain-side.  The  mouth  is  partially  blocked  by  a  oonspiouous 
rounded  hill  streirn  with  large  boulders  and  rising  about  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  On  its  outer  or  northern  side  this  hill 
descends  steeply  for  about  450  feet  to  a  broad,  roughly  semioiroular 
shelf  with  fairly  level  surface,  probably  representing  an  old  moraine. 
The  latter  has  an  abrupt  edge  which  slopes  down  suddenly  to  the 
plain  about  300  feet  below. 

On  each  side  of  the  rounded  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the  oorrie  there 
18  a  possible  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  the  one  on  the  north- 
west side  would  be  over  solid  rock,  and  a  rise  of  five  or  six  feet  in 
the  level  of  the  water  would  cause  the  outflow  to  be  by  this  channel. 
On  the  other  or  eastern  side  the  rounded  hill  is  joined  to  the 
mountain  spur  by  a  ridge  of  morainic  material  which  blocks  up  the 
wider  and  more  natural  outlet,  and  the  lake  discharges  itself  at  this 
point  by  the  water  percolating  through  the  dam  and  issuing  on  its 
farther  side  in  a  series  of  spnngs  which  feed  the  swamps  and  give 
rise  to  the  streamlet  running  oown  a  depression  in  a  north-easterly 
direction.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  rooky  lip  of  the  lake  on  the 
west  is  lower  than  the  top  of  the  dam  on  the  east,  but  the  outflow 
of  the  lake  is  nevertheless  at  a  lower  level  on  the  other  side  of  the 
median  hill,  which  indeed  appears  to  consist  entirely  of  morainic 
material  and  to  represent  merely  an  unusually  large  and  regular 
morainic  mound.  No  solid  rock  is  visible  in  its  composition  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  and  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  true  rook-basin  in  this  instance. 

in. — ^Ths  Qbologioal  Histobt  op  South  Africa.^ 

By  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch,  P.G.S.,  M.I.C.E., 

Fteside&t  of  the  Geological  Society  of  South  Aiiica. 

{OMchttM/rom  th$  March  Number,  p.  104.) 

3.    Qeological  Hiitory  of  the  Bochs. 

AFTEB  the  granites,  gneisses,  schists, and  sediments  which  make  up 
the  S  waziknd  System  had  been  elevated  to  form  a  continental  area 
extending  over  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  South  Africa, 
denudation  began,  and  the  material  thus  produced  was  carried  to 
the  sea  to  form  the  Witwatersrand  Beds.  The  nature  of  these 
sediments  —  they  consist  of  conglomerates,  grits,  and  shales — 
indicates  a  marine  period  with  shallow-water  conditions,  which 
continued  almost  uninterruptedly  during  their  deposition.  They 
were  aooumulated  first  on  a  sinking,  and  then  on  a  rising  sea 
bottom,  for  the  lower  beds  are  composed  largely  of  mud  and  fine 
sand,  conglomerates  only  becoming  abundant  in  the  upper  beds, 
which  were  formed  in  the  later  portion  of  the  period  when  the 

1  Freadentud  AddraasdeliTerad  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch  to  the  GeologiosL  Society  of 
South  Africa,  29th  January,  1906. 
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sea  bad  become  suffioiently  sballow  to  allow  of  tbe  acoamulation  of 
sbingle  and  graveL  There  is  evidence  in  tbe  Southern  TransTaal 
that  tbe  land  from  which  tbe  sediments  were  mainly  derived  lay 
to  the  west,  tbe  sea  to  tbe  east,  for  the  lower  Witwatersrand  Beds, 
which  consist  solely  of  mndstones  and  fine  sandstones  in  tbe  east, 
gradually  develop  conglomerates  with  a  decreasing  amount  of  shale 
towards  the  west 

Tbe  northern  shore-line  of  the  Witwatorsrand  sea  probably  did 
not  extend  north  of  the  26th  parallel  of  latitude,  for  in  the  Northern 
Transvaal  we  find  the  Watorberg  Sandstone  resting  directly  on  the 
granites  and  gneisses  of  the  Swaziland  System,  while  in  Southern 
Bhodesia,  north  of  Bulawayo,  the  oldest  deposits  resting  on  these 
rocks  are  tbe  Sijarira  sandstones,^  which  immediately  underlie  the 
Matobola  Coal -measures,  in  which  fossils  indicating  a  Permo- 
Carboniferons  age  have  been  found. 

After  the  close  of  the  Witwatersrand  period,  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  final  elevation  of  these  beds  above  sea-level,  they  in 
their  turn  became  exposed  to  tbe  disintegrating  forces  of  denudation, 
the  resultant  debris  being  transported  and  spread  out  by  the  heavy 
flood  waters  of  torrential  rivers,  since  we  find  tbe  Ventersdorp 
period  ushered  in  by  the  accumulation  of  coarse  conglomerates  and 
boulder  beds,  in  which  occur  fragmente  of  such  characteristic  beds 
of  the  preceding  formation  as  Hospital  Hill  Slate  and  tbe  auriferous 
conglomerates  of  the  Upper  Witwatersrand  Series.  This  denudation 
produced  the  second  break  in  tbe  succession,  marked  as  Unconformity 
No.  II  in  tbe  scheme  given  on  page  98.  Tbe  Ventersdorp  period 
is  particularly  marked  by  volcanic  manifestations,  vast  thicknesses 
of  basic  and  acid  lavas,  volcanic  breccia  and  tufis  having  been 
accumulated,  probably  on  a  land  surface. 

Before  tbe  next  submergence,  that  of  the  Potebefstroom  period, 
the  vast  pQes  of  volcanic  accumulations,  together  with  tbe  boulder 
beds  and  coarse  conglomerates  of  the  Ventersdorp  System,  were 
long  exposed  to  denudation,  as  there  is  a  break  (Unconformity 
No.  Ill)  between  this  and  the  succeeding  system,  the  lowest 
member  of  which,  the  Black  Beef  Series,  is  found  lying  uncon- 
formably  on  every  older  formation  down  to  tbe  granite  and  scbisto 
of  the  Swaziland  System.  At  some  time  before  the  deposition  of 
the  Black  Beef  and  Dolomite  Series,  tbe  Witwatersrand  Beds  bad 
been  subjected  to  a  folding  movement,  as  tbe  latter  are  found  bent 
into  gentle  synclines  and  anticlines,  on  tbe  denuded  remnante  of 
which  the  former  lie  undisturbed.^  Tbe  Potebefstroom  System 
consists  of  three  members:  a  small  development  of  sandstone  at 
tbe  bottom  with  a  basal  conglomerate,  dolomitio  limestone  and 
shales  in  the  middle,  and  a  great  thickness  of  shales  and  sandstones 
on  the  top.  This  succession  indicates  a  comparatively  rapid  sub- 
mergence, continued  until  clear  water  conditions  were  reached, 
in  which  tbe  accumulation  of  calcareous  sedimente  became  possible. 

*  A.  J.  C.  Molyneux:  Q.J.G.8.,  vol.  lix  (1903),  p.  283. 

>  F.  H.  Hatch,  **  The  Extensioii  of  the  Witwatersnuid  Beds  eastward  under  the 
Dolomite^''  etc. :  loc.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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The  period  dnring  wbich  the  muds  and  sands  now  forming  the 
Pretoria  Series  were  deposited  was  probably  one  of  slow  osoillation 
between  rising  and  sinking,  the  conditions  representing  on  the 
whole  a  shallow-water  phase.  The  shore-line  of  a  bay-like  portion 
of  the  sea  in  which  the  sediments  of  the  Potchefstroom  formation 
were  deposited  is  well  marked  in  the  Transvaal  by  the  outcrop 
of  the  Black  Beef  Quartzite,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  a 
geological  map  of  the  Transvaal,  but  some  allowance  must  of  course 
be  made  for  subsequent  denudation,  especially  in  the  Lydenburg 
district.  The  main  sea,  however,  extended  over  the  southern 
portion  of  Bechuanaland  and  Qriqualand,  between  the  Vaal  and 
Orange  Bivers. 

The  final  emergence  of  the  rocks  of  the  Potohe&troom  System 
produced,  by  denudation,  another  great  break  in  the  succession, 
namely,  the  unconformity  (No.  IV)  which  separates  the  Waterberg 
from  the  Potchefstroom  System.  During  the  interval  represented 
by  this  break,  the  beds  of  the  latter  were  tilted,  fiezured,  and 
dislocated.  The  resultant  land  surface  furnished  the  material  for 
the  building  up  of  the  Waterberg  formation.  The  basal  con- 
glomerates and  breccias  of  the  latter  were  first  formed,  namely, 
during  the  subsiding  period.  From  the  fact,  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Holmes,  that  pebbles  of  red  felsite  are 
found  in  these  basal  conglomerates,^  it  is  probable  that  an  eruption 
of  acid  lavas  began  while  the  Potchefstroom  strata  were  being 
upraised;  this  igneous  activity  was  probably  long  continued,  for 
quite  recently  Mr.  Mellor  ^  has  described  in  the  lowest  portion  of 
tiie  Waterberg  Series  at  Bhenosterkop  the  occurrence  of  fragmental 
beds  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  igneous  material,  from  which 
he  draws  the  conclusion  that  this  period  was  marked  by  vigorous 
contemporaneous  volcanic  action,  and  he  makes  an  interesting 
comparison  with  the  conditions  that  obtained  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  period  in  Scotland. 

The  character  of  the  Waterberg  rocks,  consisting  as  they  do 
largely  of  conglomerates,  grits,  and  coarse  sandstones,  indicates 
shallow- water  conditions  in  a  slowly  subsiding  area.  The  constant 
occnrrenoe  of  false  bedding  points  to  rapid  sedimentation  in 
shallow  waters  affected  by  strong  and  variable  currents.'  The 
pebbles  of  the  basal  conglomerate  consist  largely  of  quartzite 
derived  from  the  Pretoria  Beds,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Waterberg  sediments  were  deposited  against  an  old  land  surface 
of  the  Pretoria  rooks,  which  underwent  denudation  to  supply  the 
necessary  material.  The  present  distribution  of  the  Pretoria  Beds 
along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Waterberg  Sandstone  probably 
marks  the  shore-line  of  the  sea  or  lake  in  which  the  latter  was  laid 
down.     This  sea  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Northern 

'  G.  G.  Holmes,  "  Some  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Northern  Tranavaal " : 
TraoB.  Geol.  Soc.  S.  Afr.,  vol.  vii  (1904),  pp.  55-56.  *<The  Geology  of  a  part  of 
the  JKustenbuTg  District "  :  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  S.  Afr.,  vol.  viii  (1905),  p.  6. 

'  E.  T.  MeUor,  "Volcanic  Action  in  the  "Waterberg  Formation" :  Trans.  Geol. 
Soc.  8.  Afr.,  Tol.  viii  (1906),  p.  38. 

>  £.  T.  Mellor:  TransTaal  Geol.  Snrv.  Bep.,  1903,  p.  17. 
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Trsnsvaal,  and  probably  inoladed  a  portion  of  Sonihem  Rhodesia ; 
it  may  have  been  landlooked,  for  the  facts  that  the  Waterberg 
formation  has  been  foand  resting  on  an  aneven  floor,  and  that  near 
the  base  very  coarse  irregular  conglomerates  ^  are  met  with,  seem 
to  militate  against  this  formation  being  a  true  marine  deposit. 

The  Cape  Colony  representative  of  the  Waterberg  Sandstone^ 
namely,  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone,  also  consists  of  sandstone, 
but  with  less  conglomerate.  Conglomerates,  although  scarce,  however, 
do  occur,  and  Sogers  has  described  in  the  Pakhuis  Pass,  near 
Clanwilliam,  the  occurrence  of  ice-scratched  pebbles  which  appear 
to  have  come  from  a  glaciated  region,  and  to  have  been  carried  to 
their  present  site  by  the  agency  of  floating  ice.'  From  an  increase 
in  the  degree  of  coarseness  of  the  sediments  towards  the  west,  and 
the  greater  frequency  of  conglomerates  in  the  Piquetberg  division 
and  the  Olifants  Biver  Mountains,  Bogers  argues  that  their  source 
must  have  lain  in  that  direction,  and  that  the  sediments  were 
accumulated  at  no  great  distance  and  in  shallow  water.  In  his  view 
the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  is  probably  of  fluviatile  origin.' 

The  Table  Mountain  Sandstone  is  followed  conformably  at  the 
Cape  by  the  Bokkeveld  Beds,  the  character  of  which  points  to 
a  continuance  of  the  subsiding  phase.  The  fossil  remains  indicate 
marine  conditions,  although  the  frequent  occurrence  of  false  bedding 
in  the  sandstones  precludes  the  possibility  of  very  deep  waters. 
The  fossil  fauna  of  the  Bokkeveld  Beds  shows  that  they  are 
homotazial  with  the  Devonian  System,  but  whether  Upper,  Middle, 
or  Lower  has  not  yet  been  decided.  The  upper  beds  of  the  Bokkeveld 
and  the  succeeding  Witteb^g  Beds  indicate  a  change  to  lacustrine  or 
flnviatile  conditions,  the  beds  consisting  of  mudstones  and  sandstones 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  plant  remains,  are  barren  of 
organisms.  It  is  possible,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Rogers,*  that  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  Bokkeveld  period  open  communication  witlik 
the  sea  may  have  been  again  cut  off,  deposition  subsequently  taking 
place  by  fluviatile  agencies  in  inland  seas.  This  would  account  for 
the  absence  of  marine  oi^anisms  in  these  beds.  At  the  Cape  the 
Witteberg  Beds  are  followed  without  a  break  by  the  shales  forming 
the  lowest  beds  of  the  Dwyka  Series.  Northwards,  however,  the 
Witteberg  and  Bokkeveld  Beds  gradually  thin  out,  and  the  Dwyka 
Series  finally  rests  unconformably  on  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone* 
From  this  the  deduction  can  be  made  that  owing  to  the  elevation  of 
the  beds  above  sea^level,  they  became  subject  to  denudation  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Dwyka  epoch,  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
still  further  north  denudation  may  have  commenced  before  the 
Witteberg  epoch,  so  that  the  latter  series  was  never  deposited  in 

*  B.  T.  Mellor,  «*The  Waterberg  Sandstone  Formation":  Trans.  Geo!.  Soc 
8.  Afr.,  Tol.  tU  (1904),  p.  40.  Mr.  Mellor  instances  the  occnrrence  of  boulders 
ranging  up  to  8  feet  in  diameter.  These  must  have  been  transported  by  streams  of 
a  torrential  character. 

'  A.  W.  Bogers,  <<  The  Glacial  Conglomerate  in  the  Table  Mountain  Series 
Clanwilliam":  Trans.  S.  Afr.  Phil.  Soc.,  toI.  xvi  (1905),  p.  1. 

»  A.  W.  Eogers :  "  The  Geology  of  South  Africa,"  p.  395. 

«  "  Geology  of  the  Cape  Colony,"  p.  396. 
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th«86  noYthem  iBgions ;  and  in  the  TransTaal  it  \%  mo8t  likely  that 
<evien  the  Bokkeveld  Series  was  never  represented.  Daring  the 
4U)6iiinalation  of  the  Dwyka  Series  the  northern  part  of  South  Africa 
was  oovered  with  ioe,  for  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
Dwyka  Gonglomentte  has  been  formed  of  rook  fragments,  bonlden, 
4ind  mud,  wbioh  have  been  oarried  towards  their  present  site  by 
glaciers  moving  from  a  northern  monntainons  oonntry  southward. 
That  the  highest  portions  of  these  mountains  were  probably  situated 
in  the  Northern  Transvaal  somewhere  about  the  present  Waterbeig 
'distriot,  is  indicated  by  the  distribution  of  the  glacial  conglomerate. 

The  Dwyka  Series  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Karroo  rooks  appears 
to  have  accumulated  in  a  great  inland  sea  which  occupied  practically 
the  whole  of  Central  South  Africa  as  at  present  constituted.  The 
southern  shore-line  of  this  vast  lake  extended  east  and  west  along 
the  northern  margin  of  the  present  coast  ranges  of  Southern  Oape 
Oolony.  To  the  east  it  passed  into  the  present  Indian  Ocean  some- 
where about  the  Gualana  River,  returning  at  Port  St.  John,  whence 
tt  stretched  north-eastward  parallel  to  the  present  coast  of  Natal, 
the  north-western  boundary  extending  roughly  along  the  present 
oonrse  of  the  Vaal  River  as  far  as  YereeDigiug.  The  fossil  evidence 
f>oints  to  fresh-water,  or  at  least  to  brackish  conditions,  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  fiftlse  bedding,  ripple -marks,  sun -cracks, 
worm  burrows,  etc.,  indicates  that  the  water  could  not  have  been 
deep.  The  Dwyka  Conglomerate  was  deposited  partly  in  this  lake 
by  the  agency  of  floating  ice ;  partly  it  consists  of  ancient  moraines 
the  accumulation  of  which  slowly  followed  the  retreating  ice  north- 
wards. In  conformity  with  this  twofold  mode  of  origin,  there  are 
two  facies  of  the  Dwyka  Series :  a  northern,  lying  unoonformably 
on  an  uneven  surface  (often  grooved  and  polished)  of  the  older 
rooks,  and  a  southern,  resting  conformably  on  the  uppermost  member 
of  the  Cape  System.  In  the  Transvaal  the  Dwyka  covering  has 
preserved  interesting  features  of  the  pre-Earroo  land  surface.  Thus 
Mr.  Mellor^  considers  that  the  valleys  of  the  Elands  River, 
Bronkhorstspruit,  and  the  Wilge  River  are  of  pre-Earroo  origin. 
At  the  beginning  of  Earroo  times  they  became  filled  with  the 
conglomerate,  and  have  in  recent  times  been  re-exoavated.  The 
coal  deposits,  which  at  Yereeniging  and  elsewhere  in  the  Southern 
Transvaal  and  at  Dundee  and  Newcastle  in  Natal  are  found  in  the 
Eoca  Beds  immediately  above  the  Dwyka  Conglomerate,  show  that 
a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  flourished  in  the  Eoca  epoch ;  while 
the  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  E.  J.  Dunn,'  that  seams  of  breccia  of 
almost  identical  character  with  the  Dwyka  are  interbedded  with 
the  coal  at  Yereeniging,  seems  to  indicate  that  glaciers  were  still 
in  existence  while  the  coal  beds  were  being  deposited.  Professor 
Edgeworth  David '  has  described  a  similar  occurrence  in  New  South 

1  £.  T.  Mellor  :  Transyaal  Qeol.  Sutt.  Bep.,  1908,  p.  20. 

3  £.  J.  Dunn,  <«  Notes  on  the  Dwyka  Coal-measures  ^  :  Trans.  S.  Afr.  Phil.  Soo., 
Tol.  xi  (1900),  p.  67. 

>  Edgeworth  Dayid,  ^'Evidenoes  of  Glacial  Action  in  AoBtralia  in  Peimo- 
Carbon&erons  Time'' :  Q.J  6.S.,  toI.  lii  (1896),  p.  289. 
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Wales,  where  a  group  of  Ooal-measures  over  280  feet  thick  and 
oompriBing  from  20  to  40  feet  of  ooal  is  sandwiched  in  between  the 
erratic  bearing  horizon  of  the '  Lower  Marine  Series'  and  the  similar 
horizon  of  the  Upper  Marine  Series.  There  appears  to  be  indicated 
in  these  facts  a  recurrence  of  a  glacial  epoch  separated  by  a  milder 
interglacial  period.  Professor  Penck,  however,  to  whom  I  showed 
specimens  of  these  later  breccias  in  borehole  cores  from  the 
Vereeniging  Coalfield,  thought  they  probably  represented  a  rewash 
or  remanie  of  the  true  Dwyka.  With  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
Transvaal  coal,  the  occurrence  of  SigiUaria  Brardi  at  Vereeniging 
supplies  a  link  with  Europe,  and  on  this  evidence  Seward  ^  assigns 
the  beds  to  the  Permo-Carboniferous  period,  and  suggests  that  the 
commingling  of  SigiUaria  species  with  the  QlossopUria  flora  indicates 
aa  overlapping  of  two  distinct  botanical  provinces. 

A  recurrence  of  the  conditions  suitable  for  the  formation  of  ooal 
deposits  took  place  at  a  much  later  epoch  in  the  Karroo  period, 
namely,  at  the  beginning  of  Stormberg  times  (Molteno  Beds). 
Between  the  two  horizons  there  are  some  7,000  feet  of  strata  in  the 
geological  column,  5,000  feet  of  which  are  made  up  of  the  Beaufort 
Series,  which  requires  no  special  mention  here,  except  for  the 
abundant  occurrence  in  it  of  the  remarkable  labyrinthodont  and 
dinosaur  remains.  The  bones  of  these  animals  must  have  been 
washed  into  the  lake  by  rivers. 

At  the  top  of  the  Stormberg  Series,  and  consequently  occupying 
the  highest  position  in  the  system,  are  the  basic  lavas  and  ash-beds 
of  the  Volcanic  Group.  The  interstratiflcation  of  ash-beds  and  lava- 
flows  with  sandstone  points  to  some  subaqueous  eruption ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  later  flows  were  subaerial,  and  the  accumulation  of  such 
a  vast  pile  of  volcanic  material — it  is  some  4,000  feet  thick — 
determined  the  watershed  of  the  Drakensberg  as  it  exists  to-day 
in  Basutoland  and  the  Eastern  Province  of  Gape  Golony.  Many 
of  the  vents  by  which  the  eruptions  took  place  have  been  found,* 
cutting  through  the  Gave  Sandstone,  by  the  Gape  Geological  Survey ; 
but  Mr.  Schwarz  is  of  the  opinion  that  fissure  eruption  also  played 
a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  volcanic  beds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  remarkable  series  of  lavas 
occupying  the  so-called  Springbok-  Flats  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
known  as  the  Bushveld  Amygdaloid,  has  been  found  by  the 
Transvaal  Survey  to  overlie  sandstones  which  are  considered  to  be 
of  Karroo  age,  and  has  been  provisionally  referred  to  the  Stormberg 
epoch.'      T^ere    is    certainly  a  remarkable   resemblance    in    the 

1  A.  C.  Seward  :   Q.J.G.S.,  1897,  p.  322. 

'  An  interesting  account  of  J;lie  |[eolo^cal  history  of  these  eruptions  is  giren  by 
'    "  '■  '  of  the  Drakensberg'':   Trans.  S.  Afr. 


Mr.  du  Toit  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Forming  ( 

Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  XTi,  pt.  1  (1905),  p.  65.  Soe  also  '<  Beport  on  part  of  the  Matatiel^ 
Diyision,  with  an  Account  of  the  Petrography  of  the  Yolcanic  Kocks,"  by  E.  H.  L. 
Schwarz :  Geol.  Comm.  Rep.  for  1902,  p.  11 ;  Capetown,  1903.  Also  <*  Geological 
Snrrey  of  Elliott  and  Xalanga,"  by  A.  L.  du  Toit :  Geol.  Oomm.  Bep.  for  1903, 
p.  109 ;  Cape  Town,  1904. 

>  E.  T.  Mellor :    Transvaal  Geol.  Surv.  Bep.,  1904,  p.  31 ;    Pretoria,  1905. 
Also  Trans.  Geol.  Soo.  S.  Air.,  vol.  viii  (1906),  p.  37. 
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petrographioal  habit  of  these  amygdaloids  to  the  laTas  of  the  Yolcanio 
Qronp  of  the  Drakensberg  and  Malatiberg.  In  this  oonneotion,  the 
diBoovery  by  the  Survey  of  a  '  pipe  amygdaloid '  in  the  Bashveld 
lavas,  similar  to  the  charaoteristic  rock  of  the  Stormberg  Voloanio 
Ghroop,  is  noteworthy. 

The  dolerite  intrusions,  which  are  so  widely  distributed  in  the 
Karroo  rocks,  and  form  such  a  striking  feature  in  their  scenery, 
belong  to  a  period  somewhat  posterior  to  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  the  Stormberg  epoch ;  their  late  limit  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that 
boulders  of  the  typical  dolerite  have  been  found  in  the  Umtamvuna 
(Upper  Cretaceous)  rocks  of  the  Pondoland  coast.^  Intermediate  in 
age  between  the  Stormberg  volcanoes  and  the  period  of  intrusion  of 
the  Karroo  dolerites,  are  the  volcanic  pipes  so  well  known  on 
account  of  the  diamond  being  a  constituent  of  their  breccia  filling  at 
Kimberley  and  in  the  Transvaal.  The  facts  on  which  this  argument 
is  based  are  as  follows  : — The  Stormberg  lavas  are  occasionally 
penetrated  by  dykes,'  which  probably  belong  to  the  Karroo  doleritea, 
while  Messrs.  Bogers  and  Du  Toit '  have  shown  that  the  Sutherland 
pipes,  which  are  analogous  to  the  diamond-bearing  deposits,  except 
that  they  do  not  yield  diamonds,  are  of  later  age  thisin  the  latter. 

The  exact  period  at  which  the  Gape  Formation  and  the  overlying 
Karroo  Beds  were  folded  to  form  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Southern  Gape  (the  Zwarteberg,  Langeberg,  etc.)  cannot  be  fixed, 
bnt  it  was  after  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Karroo  Beds,  as  these 
are  involved  in  the  folding,  and  before  the  deposition  of  the 
ITitenhage  Beds,  since  the  latter  lie  undisturbed  on  the  folded  Gape 
Formation. 

To  summarise :  we  have  in  South  Africa  evidence  of  the  former 
existence  of  at  least  three  periods  during  which  the  greater  portion 
of  South  Africa  was  elevated  above  sea-level,  besides  the  one  we 
live  in,  which  has  endured  since  Karroo  times.  The  first  of  these  is 
indicated  by  the  break  in  the  succession  below  the  Witwatersrand 
System ;  the  second  by  the  voloanio  and  fluviatile  deposits  of  the 
Ventersdorp  System,  and  the  unconformity  between  the  latter  and 
the  succeeding  Potchefstroom  System ;  and  the  third  by  the  break 
between  the  Potchefstroom  and  the  Waterberg  Sandstone.  Between 
these  must  have  intervened  three  periods,  during  which  a  large 
portion  of  South  Africa  was  submerged,  and  the  marine  and  littoral 
sediments  of  the  Witwatersrand,  the  Potchefstroom,  and  the  Gape 
Systems  were  deposited ;  and  a  long  period  of  fresh- water  sedi- 
mentation during  which  the  Karroo  rocks  were  accumulated  by  the 
agency  of  vast  river  systems  discharging  into  great  lakes.  The 
coastal  deposits  (the  Uitenhage  and  Umtamvuna  Series),  which  are 
marine  deposits  of  a  later  (Cretaceous)  period,  are  not  considered 
here,  as  they  play  only  an  insignificant  part  in  the  geology  of  South 
Africa ;  and  I  have  limited  myself  to  the  close  of  the  Karroo  period. 

1  Bogen  &  Schwarz :  Ann.  Bep.  Geol.  Comm.,  1901,  pp.  25-46 ;  Capetown,  1902. 

s  A.  C.  dn  Toit,  "  The  Forming  of  the  Drakensberg  '^ :  Trans.  S.  Afr.  Phil.  Soo., 
Tol.  xri  (1906),  p.  67. 

>  Bogers  &  Dn  Toit,  <*The  Sutherland  Yolcanio  Pipes  and  their  Belationship 
to  other  Vents  in  South  Africa" :  Trans.  S.  Afr.  Phil.  Soo.,  vol.  zr  (1901),  p.  61. 
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It  18  not  likely  that  at  aay  period  sinoe  its  firfet  upheaval  tiM 
whole  of  South  Afriea  has  been  submerged  ;  indeed,  there  is  evidenee 
that  the  northern  region  remained  unoovered  and  eubject  to  erosion 
up  to  the  oommenoement  of  Karroo  times.  On  the  other  hand,  it  k 
unlikely  that  the  continent  has  always  had  its  present  limits ;  the 
similarity  of  the  remarkable  Damuda-Talohir  flora  of  India,  the 
Newoastle  flora  of  Australia,  and  the  Lower  Karroo  flora  of  South 
Africa  indicates  that  in  Permo-Carboniferous  times  South  Afrioa 
wafi  probably  united  to  ludia  and  Australia  to  form  one  great 
oontinent,  which  Buess'  has  named  Gondwanaland.  Blanford' 
even  suggests  that  in  Mesozoic  times  South  Africa  was  also  oon- 
neoted  with  South  America,  so  that  ''a  girdle  of  land  may  have 
ei^tended  round  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  earth's  droumferenee," 
from  Peru  to  New  Zealand. 

Volcanoes  have  played  a  great  role  in  the  geological  history  df 
South  Africa,  and  the  traces  of  this  igneous  activity  survive  in  the 
form  of  lavas,  with  or  without  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  or  in  the 
various  forms  of  intrusive  igneous  material  (laocolites,  sills,  dykes, 
etc.),  or  sgain  as  volcanic  necks  and  '  pipes/  There  are  at  least 
five  distinct  periods  in  which  South  Africa  has  been  the  theatre 
of  intense  igneous  activity,  and  the  ages  of  these  may  be  arranged 
as  follows :  — 

1.  Between  the  dose  of  the  Witwatersrand  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Potchefstroom  periods,  the  period  of  the  eruption  of 
the  Ventersdorp  lavas,  tuffs,  and  breccias. 

2.  A  period  commencing  after  the  close  of  Potohefistroom,  and 
extending  into  the  early  Waterberg  times,  in  which  the  intrusion 
and  eruption  of  the  Bed  Granite  and  associated  felsite  took  place. 

8.  At  the  close  of  the  Stormberg  epoch,  eruption  of  the 
Stormberg  lavas. 

4.  Between  the  close  of  the  Karroo  period  and  Uie  commence- 
ment of  the  (Tmtamvuna  (Upper  Oretaceous)  epoch,  intrusion  of  te 
dolerite  dykes  and  sills. 

5.  After  the  intrusion  of  the  dolerites,  formation  of  the  pipe 
breeoias. 

With  this  summary  I  must  bring  my  aooount  of  the  geologioal 
history  of  South  Afrioa  to  a  close,  although  I  have  but  touched  the 
fringe  of  the  subject.  Much  remains  to  be  discovered  before  the 
secrets  of  the  past  can  be  completely  deciphered,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  geology  in  South  Africa  is  still  young.  It 
shows,  however,  a  vigorous  growth  for  all  its  youth,  and  I  am 
oonvinced  that  in  the  next  few  years  great  progress  and  many  new 
discoveries  will  be  made.  In  this  progress  the  Geological  Society 
of  South  Afrioa  will  doubtless  have  a  large  share,  and  uphold  or 
increase  the  high  standing  it  has  already  wou. 

>  «  Das  Anilitz  d6r  Erde ''  vol.  i,  p.  768 ;  Yienna,  1886. 

*  W.  T.  Blanford :  Fftsidential  Address,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.,  yoL  xlvi  (1890),  p.  106. 
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IV. — SUPKBHKATID   WaTBB. 
By  A.  E.  Hunt,  F.L.S..  F.G.S,_ 


OrDXB  op   SiyPBRPOBITION   OP  THE    StBATIPIBD   RoCKS   OP   SoUTH    APRICA. 


eukopban 
Equitalknts. 


southbrn 
Capb  Colony. 


Pebmo- 
Garboni- 

PEROUB... 


DlTONIAN. 


Karroo 
System. 


Stonnberg 
Beaufort 


/  Volcanic  Group. 
1  Gave  Sandstone, 
j  Red  Beds. 
\  Molteno  Beds. 


^Ecca  and  Dwyka 


^  fWitteberg 

^T     UokkevelS 

system.   \j^^^\^  Mountain  Sandstone 


Aechaan. 


Malmesbory  Series. 


Transtaal. 


(Unconformity  No.  V.) 


MiMxng. 
Missing, 
—  Waterberg  Sandstone. 

^^^^^...^^^.^.^^  (Unconformity  No  IV.) 

Potchef-       (  Pretoria  Beds, 
stroom      <  Dolomite  Series. 
System.     (  Black  Reef  Series. 


.  (Unconformity  No.  III.) 

S  Boulder  Beds,  Volcanic 
Breccias,  Kliprivers- 
berg  Amygdaloid,  etc. 
Elsburg  Conglomerates. 

-  (Unconformity  No.  II.) 

xrr  .L_  A        /  Upper  Witwatersrand 
Witwaters-  j     ^^^ 

^^^         j  Lower  Witwatersrand 
\      Beds.  ' 

» (Unconformity  No.  I.) 


Venters- 
dorp 
System. 


System. 


s  Swaziland  System. 


Note  —This  sUp  is  intended  to  correct  tbe  Table  given  in  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch  s  Address,  Part  I, 
p  98  in  the  March  number,  1906,  in  which,  by  an  error,  the  Devonian  formation 
W9B  m'ade  to  embrace  with  a  bracket  all  the  older  Transvaal  rocks.— Edit.  Gbol.  Mao. 


i'loreasor  Beok  this  first  step  is  allowed  by  suoh  distinguished 
foieign  obaerrers  as  Messrs.  Brogger,  Bosenbusoh,  Arrhenias,  Vogt, 
Orabermann,  and  others. 

In  1889  I  wrote  that  the  ''brine  and  salt  crystals    .    •    .    tell 
<u  clearly  enough  that  we  have  saperheated  water  to  deal  with,  and 
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water  highly  charged  with  salts ;  bat  water  it  is,  and  not  gas  ,*,**' 
(Trans.  Dev.  Assoa,  1889,  p.  244). 

Granted  this  first  step,  and  I  believe  we  shall  ultimately  reach 
the  following  conclusion,  viz.,  that  our  planet  consolidated  first  on 
the  surface  of  the  molten  spheroid,  in  the  form  of  a  floating  slag ; 
that  all  the  plutonic  rocks,  as  we  know  them,  are  the  result  of 
the  world-old  conflict  between  the  waters  on  the  surface  and  the 
heat  beneath  the  surface ;  and  that  all  the  water  we  see  locked  up 
in  granites  and  schists,  whether  in  the  form  of  water  or  of  hydrous 
minerals,  came  originally  from  above  and  not  from  below.  It  wiU 
no  doubt  be  considered  a  very  large  order,  but  I  believe  there  is 
a  Bu£Scient  deposit  in  the  bank  of  fact  to  meet  the  whole  draft 

Perhaps,  to  make  sure,  I  had  better  explain  that  by  '  meteoric ' 
water  I  only  meant  water  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  water  derived  from  the  sea. 

Professor  Beck  makes  the  important  incidental  remark  that 
tourmaline  is  '*the  characteristic  mineral  of  all  pegmatites.*'' 
Although,  according  to  English  textbooks,  tourmaline  is  only  an 
occasional  constituent  of  English  pegmatites,  I  wish  that  when  it 
does  therein  occur  it  might  be  accepted  as  an  original  mineral,  and 
not  derived  from  mica.  Certainly,  if  characteristic,  it  can  scarcely 
be  derived  and  secondary. 

An  interesting  subject  in  connection  with  superheated  water  is 
the  plutonic  character  of  the  changes  so  commonly  observed  in 
diabases.  In  the  course  of  my  examination  of  the  Devonshire  green 
schists  I  examined  several  of  the  most  altered  Devonian  diabases, 
and  was  much  interested  to  note  that  one  not  only  met  with  very 
active  bubbles  in  the  secondary  minerals,  but  also  crystal  deposits 
in  the  fluid  inclusions,  similar  to  those  in  granite,  only  not  markedly 
cubic.  Then  in  the  green  schists  we  find  fluid  inclusions  in  the 
secondary  albite  granules.  To  find  what  were  once  possibly 
volcanic  tuffs  exhibiting  full  plutonic  characteristics  was  to  myself 
interesting  and  unexpected ;  but  when  I  brought  this,  to  me,  novel 
aspect  of  superheated  water,  under  the  description  of  hydrothermal 
metamorphosis,  before  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  a  friend 
kindly  informed  me  that  the  Committee  of  Section  0  did  not 
consider  my  subject  new. 

Dr.  Sorby,  no  doubt,  referred  to  the  inclusions  in  the  quartzes  of 
schists,  both  detrital  grains  and  secondary,  in  his  addresses  to  the 
Microscopical  and  Geological  Societies,  but  I  was  quite  unaware  that 
any  work  had  been  done  on  the  inclusions  in  the  secondary  quartzes 
and  felspars  of  green  schists  and  diabases.  When  one  carefully 
explores  one  of  these  quartz  grains  in  an  altered  diabase,  under 
a  high  power  and  strong  light,  the  phenomena  seen  are  strikingly 
similar  to  the  secondary  quartzes  seen  in  some  plutonic  felspars  ; 
both  containing,  as  they  sometimes  do,  belonites,  active  bubbles,  and 
deposited  crystals.  Both  results  seem  due  to  corrosion  by  super- 
heated water  charged  with  minerals  and  salts,  followed  by  the 
crystallisation  of  fresh  minerals  out  of  such  water. 

Of   course,  in  my  own    case,  these   have    been   only   chance 
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obflervations  incidental  to  other  work,  and  I  only  wish  I  knew 
where  the  special  subject  has  been  studied  and  described.  The 
hydrothermal  phenomena  of  the  Devonian  diabases,  of  the 
DdTonshire  quartz-  and  mica-schists,  and  of  the  green  rocks,  and 
of  the  so-called  pegmatite  felspathic  veins  connected  with  the  green 
rocks— these  present  to  my  mind  the  most  interesting  problems  m 
the  debatable  Devonshire  area,  and,  compared  with  them,  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  schists  are  ArchsBan  or  Devonian,  or, 
as  has  recently  been  suggested,  any  possible  age  between  those 
geological  horizons,  does  not  matter  the  toss  up  of  a  bad  half- 
penny. Certainly,  if  neither  ArchsBan  nor  Devonian  I  do  not  care 
what  they  are. 

I  may  perhaps  explain  that  I  have  never  possessed  a  first-rate 
petrologioal  microscope,  and  that  for  the  work  above  referred  to  the 
small  students'  microscopes  are  about  as  useful  as  a  pocket  lens, 
as  a  mechanical  stage  and  a  somewhat  elaborate  achromatic 
condenser  are  as  essential  as  are  high-powered  objectives.  But  the 
old  microscopes  with  these  fittings  are  lacking  in  other  advantages. 
This  fact,  in  addition  to  my  not  being  well  grounded  in  the 
identification  of  minerals,  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  attempt 
any  difiScult  work  myself,  and  that  is  really  the  reason  why  I  have 
so  often  pressed  these  questions  upon  others,  when  every  motive  of 
self-interest  would  have  bade  me  avoid  unpopular  doctrines  and 
keep  to  the  beaten  track. 

The  motion  of  bubbles  is  the  easiest  proof  of  the  presence  of  fluid.. 
The  following  device,  to  induce  a  bubble  to  move,  may  not  be  known 
to  all  mioroscopists.  If  the  substage  condenser  is  furnished  with 
a  rotating  diaphragm,  to  allow  of  oblique  light  from  any  point,  such 
a  diaphragm,  if  rotated  under  strong  lamp  light,  will  often  make 
a  bubble  move  owing  to  the  heat  thrown  latently  upon  the  fluid 
inolnsion. 

Considering  the  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  superheated  water 
by  Dr.  Sorby  and  my  eminent  namesake,  the  late  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  is  most  remarkable  that  tho 
investigation  has  not  been  followed  up  with  more  vigour  and 
determination  by  their  successors.     It  is  well  worth  conquering. 


Y. — Ths  Pcndlbton  Eabth-shakx  of  Novsmbeb  25th,  1905. 
By  Cha&lbs  Datisox,  Sc.D.,  F.G.S. 

PENDLETON  lies  on  the  north-west  side  of  Manchester  and 
within  the  borough  of  Salford,  and  is  traversed  by  the  well- 
known  Pendleton  or  Irwell  Yalley  fault,  a  fault  which  has  been  traced 
for  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  to 
that  of  Poynton  in  Cheshire.  The  fault  is  still  slowly  growing,  for,, 
on  February  10th,  1889,  a  slip  near  Bolton  gave  rise  to  an  earth- 
quake of  intensity  6,  felt  over  an  area  of  about  2,500  square  miles.^ 
Small  superficial  movements  may  also  be  taking  place  close  to 

»  GsoL.  Mao.,  Dec.  Ill,  Vol.  VIII  (1891),  pp.  306-316. 
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Pendleton,  though  here  probably  aided  by  mining  operatioiia. 
Within  the  last  seven  years  there  have  been  local  shakes  on  three 
-occasions,  namely,  February  27th,  1899,  April  7th,  1900,  and 
November  25th,  1905.  The  materials  for  the  study  of  the  first  two 
•of  these  shakes  are  not  quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  bonndariei 
•of  their  disturbed  areas  with  accuracy.  The  areas  appear,  howeveri 
to  have  been  approximately  circular  in  form  and  about  four  or  five 
miles  in  diameter.  In  both  cases  the  intensity  of  the  shock  waa  4^ 
^r  nearly  5.  In  1899  the  centre  of  the  disturbed  area  was  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  Pendleton  and  a  short  distance  on  the  north*eaat 
^r  downthrow  side  of  the  Pendleton  fault ;  in  1900  it  lay  a  mile  or 
iwo  farther  to  the  south  or  south-south-east  of  the  former  centre.^ 


Jury 


*  Rtyuf-ooeL 


Oldham, 


Fio.  1. — Isosdsmal  lines  of  Pendleton  Earth-shake,  Nov.  25fh,  1905. 

The  earth-shake  of  November  25th,  1905,  was  strong  enough  to 
be  noticed  in  many  besides  local  newspapers,  and  was  investigated 
without  delay.  The  materials  for  its  study  are  therefore  abondaaty 
the  following  account  being  based  on  139  records  from  45  places, 
and  on  negative  records  from  4  places. 

>  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  VII  (1900),  p.  176 ;  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  VIII  (1901), 
p.  361. 
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The  shook  ooonrred  at  3.42  a.in.,  the  oentre  of  the  distarbed  area 
being  f  mile  north  of  the  oentre  of  Pendleton  (in  lat.  53^  29-6'  N., 
long.  2^  \B*W  W.).  At  this  plaoe  the  intensity  of  the  shock  was  7, 
and  not  much  below  8,  for  there  was  some  slight  damage  done, 
several  ohimnej-pots  and  one  chimnej-staok  being  thrown  down. 
On  the  accompanying  map  (Fig.  1,  which  is  bounded  by  the  parallels 
of  53°  37'  and  62?  23'  N.  lat.  and  by  the  meridians  of  2°  4'  and 
2®  29^  W.  long.)  four  isoseismals  are  shown,  corresponding  to 
intensities  7  to  4.  The  isoseismal  7  is  3  miles  long,  If  miles  wide, 
and  4  square  miles  in  area,  but»  towards  the  east,  the  curve  may  not 
be  quite  accarately  drawn.  The  next  isoseismal,  of  intensity  6,  is 
6  miles  long,  4^  miles  wide,  and  contains  21  square  miles;  the 
isoseismal  5  is  9j^  miles  long,  1\  miles  wide,  and  56  square  miles  in 
area ;  while  the  isoseismal  4,  which  bounds  the  disturbed  area,  is^ 
15^  miles  long,  12  miles  wide,  and  includes  an  area  of  144  square 
miles.  The  longer  axes  of  the  isoseismal  lines  are  parallel  or  nearly 
so,  and  run  from  N.  37°  W.  to  ^.  37°  E.  The  distances  between 
the  isoseismals  are  approximately  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
longer  axes. 

The  shock  was  brief  in  all  parts  of  the  disturbed  area,  the  average 
of  11  estimates  of  the  duration  being  2\  seconds.  It  consisted  of 
a  few  prominent  vibrations,  quick-period  tremors  having  been 
apparently  absent 

The  sound-area,  which  is  bounded  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  map, 
is  lOf  miles  long,  8^  miles  wide,  and  contains  70  square  miles. 
It  includes  the  whole  of  the  isoseismal  5,  but  falls  short  of  the 
isoseismal  4  in  all  directions.  The  sound  was  heard  by  75  per  cent. 
of  the  observers.  By  14  per  cent  of  these  it  was  compared  to 
passing  traction  engines,  etc,  by  13  per  cent,  to  thunder,  by  4  to 
wind,  9  to  loads  of  stones  falling,  31  to  the  fisJl  of  a  heavy  body,  and 
by  29  per  cent  to  explosions ;  that  is,  31  per  cent,  of  the  observers 
refer  to  types  of  long,  and  69  to  types  of  short,  duration.  The 
beginning  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  in  49  per  cent,  of 
tiie  records,  coincided  with  it  in  24,  and  followed  it  in  27,  per  cent. ; 
while  the  end  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shock  in  13  per  cent, 
of  the  records,  coincided  with  it  in  16,  and  followed  it  in  71, 
per  cent  The  duration  of  the  sound  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
shock  in  87,  and  equal  to  it  in  13,  per  cent,  of  the  records. 

In  the  rapid  decline  of  intensity  outwards  from  the  epicentre,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  sound-phenomena,  the  Pendleton  earth-shake 
dt£Eers  widely  from  other  shocks  in  Qreat  Britain. 

(i)  Decline  of  Intensity. — During  the  last  seventeen  years  there 
have  been  eight  British  earthquakes  of  intensity  7  (and  nearly  8), 
namely,  the  Inverness  earthquakes  of  1890  and  1901,  the  Pembroke 
earthquakes  of  1892  and  1893,  the  Derby  earthquakes  of  1908  and 
1904,  the  Oamarvon  earthquake  of  1903,  and  the  Doncaster  earth- 
quake of  1905.  In  the  following  Table,  the  average  areas  contained 
by  the  different  isoseismals  are  contrasted  with  the  corresponding, 
figioes  for  the  Peodkton  earth-shake : — 
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ISOSEIBMAL. 

Average  of  the 
above  earthquakes. 

Pendleton 
earth-shake. 

7 
6 
5 
4 

600 

2,500 

8,300 

22,000 

4 

21 

56 

144 

(ii)  Sonnd-Phenomena. — In  earthquakes  which  disturb  an  area 
of  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  square  miles  the  average  percentage 
of  audibility  is  about  98,  and  the  sound-area  coincides  with,  or  over- 
laps, the  disturbed  area.  Thus,  in  its  audibility  and  contracted 
sound-area,  the  Pendleton  earth-shake  differs  from  other  shocks 
with  a  small  disturbed  area.  Nor  does  it  differ  less  in  the  nature  of 
the  sound,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  next  Table,  in  which  the  figures 
represent  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  comparisons  to  the 
different  types  mentioned,  for  slight  British  earthquakes,  the 
Pendleton  earth -shake,  and  similar  earth -shakes  of  small  and 
approximately  circular  disturbed  areas. 


Sound-type. 

Slight 
Eabthquakbs. 

Pendlbton 
Eakth-shakb. 

Small 
Eaktk-bhakbs. 

Passing  waggons,  etc. 

Thunder      

Wind           

Loads  of  stones  falling 
Fall  of  heavy  body... 

Explosions 

Miscellaneous 

31 
35 
3 
8 
6 
14 
4 

14 

13 

4 

9 

31 
29 

1*2 
35 
47 

The  Pendleton  earth-shake  bears,  indeed,  a  closer  resemblance 
to  the  earthquakes  which  are  characteristic  of  volcanic  regions.  For 
the  sake  of  comparison,  I  reproduce  in  Fig.  2  the  map  of  the 
isoseismal  lines  of  the  Etnean  earthquake  of  August  8,  1894,^  on 
half  the  scale  of  the  map  of  the  Pendleton  shake.  The  curve 
marked  A  bounds  the  ruinous  zone,  in  which  buildings  were 
destroyed  and  several  persons  killed.  The  curve  B  bounds  the 
*'  very  strong"  zone,  in  which  slight  damage  to  buildings  occurred; 
the  curve  C  the  ''strong"  zone,  in  which  the  shock  was  strong 
enough  to  make  lamps,  etc.,  swing;  while,  in  the  ''slight"  zone 
indicated  by  the  curve  D,  the  shock  was  just  strong  enough  to  be 
sensible. 

In  both  cases  it  is  clear,  from  the  rapid  decline  in  intensity,  that 
the  focus  was  situated  at  a  very  small  depth.  Secondly,  in  the 
Pendleton  earth-shake,  it  follows,  from  the  nature  of  the  sound,  that 
the  focus  was  of  larger  dimensions  than  in  the  weak  earth-shakea, 

^  M.  Baratta,  "Intomo  ai  reeenti  fenomeni  endogeni  aTTonati  nella  regione 
Etoea '' :  Boll,  della  Soc.  Geogr.  Ital.,  Oot  1894. 
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but  smaller  ihan  in  that  of  the  slight,  bat  true,  earthquakes.  Judging 
from  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  inner  isoseismal,  it  oan  hardly 
have  been  less  than  one  mile,  and  may  have  been  as  much  as  one 
«nd  a  half  miles,  in  length. 

If  the  earth-shake  were  due  to  fault-slipping,  the  direction  of  the 
originating  fault  must  be  parallel  or  nearly  so  to  that  of  the  longer 
axes  of  the  isoseismal  lines,  or  about  N.  37^  W.  to  S.  87^  E. ;  its 
hade  being  indeterminate,  since  each  pair  of  isoseismal  lines  is 
separated  by  the  same  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  longer  axes.^ 


Fxo.  2. — ^Isoseismal  lines  of  Etnean  Earthquake,  Aug.  8th,  1894. 

Now,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pendleton,  the  mean  direction  of 
the  Pendleton  fault  is  from  N.  34°  W.  to  S.  34°  E.,  and  from  its 
position,  as  indicated  by  the  broken  line  on  the  map,   we  may, 

^  This  would  be  the  case  if  the  yertical  dimension  of  the  focus  was  small. 
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I  think,  oonolode  that  the  earth-shake  was  doe  probably  to  a  dip  of 
this  fault,  bat  poeaibly  to  a  sabBidenoe  along  a  band  detenniiifid  by, 
and  oloaely  adjoining,  the  fault.  What  the  depth  of  the  focuB  was 
we  have  no  means  of  determining  exactly,  but  it  oan  hardly  have 
been  greater,  and  was  probably  much  less,  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
that  is,  considerably  less  than  the  depth  of  the  present  workings^ 
which  are  from  800  to  1,100  yards  below  the  suiiaoe. 

That  the  shook  was  primarily  due  to  work  in  connection  with  the 
mines  there  can,  1  think,  be  little  doubt  The  slip,  whether  along 
the  fault  or  otherwise,  can  hardly  have  been  precipitated  directly  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  coal,  but  rather,  as  suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Dickinson,  by  the  pumping  of  water  in  the  overlying 
beds.'  On  this  supposition,  the  slight  depth  of  the  focus,  its  great 
horizontal  and  small  vertical  dimensions,  and  the  long  interval  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  working  of  the  coal  near  the  fault,  would  all 
receive  a  satisfactory  explanation. 


VI. — A  GOBDISBITS-BBABIMQ  LaVA   FBOM   THB  LaKB  DiSTBIOT. 
By  Alfbbd  Hajulee,  M.A.,  F.B.8. 

ALTHOUGH  the  volcanic  rooks  of  the  English  Lake  District 
have  received  notice  from  time  to  time,  any  systematic  account 
of  them  from  the  petrographioal  side  has  yet  to  be  written.  The 
most  recent  contribution,  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  E.  Walker,'  treated 
especially  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  garnet,  which  is  so 
common  a  constituent,  not  only  of  the  lavas  and  tuffs,  but  of  the 
associated  intrusive  rocks,  probably  referable  to  the  same  Ordovioian 
age.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mineral  is  sometimes  a  primary 
constituent,  but  very  often  a  product  of  metamorphism.  The  object 
of  the  present  note  is  to  record  the  occurrence  in  one  instance 
of  a  rarer  mineral,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  observed  in  this 
series  of  rocks.  Gordierite  is  found  as  a  product  of  thermal  meta- 
morphism in  the  Goniston  Flags  near  the  Shap  Granite,'  and  in  the 
Skiddaw  Slates  of  the  Skiddaw  granite  area.^  In  the  latter  it  is 
remarkably  abundant  and  wide-spread.'  The  mineral  is  now  found 
to  occur,  as  an  exceptional  constituent,  in  the  volcanic  series. 

The  specimen  was  collected  sixteen  years  ago  on  Sty  Head  Pass, 
just  south  of  the  watershed.  As  it  does  not,  to  the  eye,  present  any 
unusual  appearance,  its  occurrence  was  not  more  particularly  noted. 
It  oomes  then  in  the  midst  of  the  volcanic  succession,  between  the 
principal  group  of  basic  lavas  and  the  thick  breccias  and  tuffs  which 
build  the  central  mountains  of  the  district.  Dr.  Marr '  has  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  the  gametiferous  rocks  which  occur 

1  For  a  aiimlar  Bnggeation  see  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  II  (1906),  p.  223. 

*  Quart.  Jonni.  Oeol.  Soc.,  toI.  Iz  (1904),  pp.  70-104. 

*  HutchingB,  Gbol.  Mao.,  1894,  pp.  6/^,  56. 
«  Hanker,  ibid.,  pp.  169,  170. 

*  Barker,  Naturalitt,  1906. 

*  Proci  Geol.  Aaaoo^  toL  x?i  (1900),  pp.  476,  477,  aod  mapt  pL  liiL 
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at  or  about  this  horizon  are  intrusive ;  but  the  rook  in  question  has 
the  characters  of  a  lava,  and  those  with  which  it  is  associated  are 
apparently  lavas  and  breccias.  Most  of  these  rocks  on  Sty  Head 
Pass  are  more  or  less  i-iohly  gametiferous,  but  this  specimen  contains 
no  garnet 

A  thin  slice  (No.  1240  of  the  Sedgwick  Museum  oolleotion)  shows 
crystals  of  oordierite  and  felspar,  with  other  minerals  less  abundant, 
in  a  fine-textured  felspathic  ground-mass.  The  oordierite  crystals 
are  about  '03  inch  long  and  *02  inch  broad,  and  are  invariably 
complex  twins.  A  cross-section  shows  a  hexagonal  outline  and, 
between  crossed  nicols,  the  well-known  division  into  six  fields,  of 
which  each  opposite  pair  have  like  optical  orientation.  The  mineral 
is  partly  fresh,  partly  converted  into  a  finely  divided  scaly  aggregate 
of  a  pale  yellowish  green  colour,  which  may  be  identified  with  the 
usual '  piuite '  alteration-product,  probably  a  mixture  of  white  mica 
and  chlorite.  The  porphyritic  felspars,  giving  rectangular  sections 
'02  to  '05  inch  long,  usually  show  twin-lamellaa,  with  the  low 
extinction-angles  of  oligoclase.  There  are  also  untwinned  crystals, 
which  seem  to  be  orthoclase.  A  few  chloritic  and  ferruginons 
patches  probably  represent  decayed  augite,  and  there  are  occasional 
small  crystals  of  magnetite  and  apatite.  The  ground-mass  consists 
essentially  of  minute  felspar  rods  with  sensibly  straight  extinction. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  rock  has  trachytic  rather  than  andesitio 
characters,  but  it  is  not  fresh  enongh  for  a  very  satisfactory  diagnosis. 

It  is  well  known  that  oordierite  occurs, in  some  abundance  in 
certain  volcanic  rocks,  notably  in  andesites  in  the  Eifel  and  the  Cabo 
de  Gata  district.  In  such  cases,  even  when  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  mineral  proves  it  to  have  crystallized  from  the  igneous 
magnia,  there  is  evidence  that  the  magma  had  been  contaminated 
by  dissolving  non-igneous  material,'  A  like  origin  may  perhaps  be 
suspected  in  the  case  of  the  oordierite  (usually  replaced  by  '  pinite') 
in  some  granites  and  quartz-porphyries,  as  in  Cornwall,  Brittany, 
and  the  Black  Forest.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why 
oordierite  should  not  occur  exceptionally  (as  corundum  undoubtedly 
does)  as  a  normal  constituent  of  igneous  rocks.  In  the  Sty  Head 
laTa  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  directly  that  the  magma  has  enclosed 
and  absorbed  foreign  material,  and  the  rock  occurs  in  the  midst  of 
a  thick  series  of  purely  volcanic  nature.  Excepting  the  Skiddaw 
Slates  at  the  base,  which  contain  a  few  unimportant  lava-flows,  and 
the  Coniston  Limestone  group  at  the  top,  with  which  the  latest  lavas 
are  interbedded,  the  Lake  District  saccession  presents  an  unbroken 
sequence  of  volcanic  rocks.,  with  no  trace  of  sedimentary  material. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  oordierite, 
I  leave  the  question  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  elucidated  by  the 
discovery  of  other  oecurrences. 

^  For  a  discussion  of  this  question  see  Teall,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  xvi  (1899), 
pp.  61-74. 
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Gkolooioal  Sooistt  of  London. 

L— February  16th,  1906.— J.  B.  Marr,  So.D.,  F.R8.,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Annual  Ginsbal  Muting. 

The  Beports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Library  and  Museum 
Committee  for  the  year  1905,  proofs  of  which  had  been  previously 
distribated  to  the  Fellows,  were  read.  This  year  again  the  Council 
annoanoed  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  although  the 
number  elected  was  48  (2  more  than  in  1904).  Of  these,  36  paid 
their  admission  fees  before  the  end  of  the  year,  making,  with  18 
previously  elected  Fellows,  a  total  accession  of  49  in  the  course  of 
the  twelve  months  under  review.  Daring  the  same  period,  the 
losses  by  death,  resignation,  and  removal  amounted  to  61  (8  more 
than  in  1904),  the  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  Fellows  being, 
therefore,  12  (as  compared  with  a  decrease  of  3  in  1904).  The 
total  number  of  Fellows  on  December  31st,  1905,  was  1239. 

The  balance-sheet  for  that  year  showed  receipts  to  the  amount 
of  £3,371  90.  Id.  (including  a  balance  of  £409  Ts.  Id.  brought 
forward  from  1904),  and  an  expenditure  of  £3,066  68.  lOd. 

It  was  stated  that  increasingly  rapid  progress  was  being  made 
with  Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherbom's  manuscript  Card -Catalogue  of  the 
Library,  and  that  "  the  end  was  now  in  sight." 

It  was  further  stated  that,  Mr.  Sherborn  having  intimated  his 
inability  to  undertake,  after  the  end  of  1905,  the  preparation  of 
the  catalogue-slips  for  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Literature,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  review  the  part  hitherto 
taken  by  the  Society  in  furnishing  the  slips  for  British  Qeology  to 
the  Central  Bureau,  and  that  Committee  had  recommended  the 
discontinuance  of  the  work  under  present  conditions.'  The  Com- 
mittee had  also  recommended  that  modifications  be  made  in  the 
Society's  Beoord  of  Geological  Literature,  so  as  to  include  all 
geological  literature  published  in  Britain,  and  that  slips  from  the 
aforesaid  Becord  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Central 
Bureau  of  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature. 

It  was  announced  that  substantial  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
preparation  of  the  forthcoming  Centenary  Becord  of  the  Society^ 
initiated  by  Mr.  Horace  B.  Woodward. 

Beferenoe  was  made  to  the  lamented  decease  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford, 
and  to  the  steps  taken  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  Treasurership 
and  on  the  Council  which  his  decease  had  created. 

The  list  of  Awards  of  the  various  Medals  and  Proceeds  of  Donation 
Funds  in  the  gift  of  the  Council  was  read. 

The  Beport  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee  enumerated 
the  extensive  additions  made  to  the  Society's  Library,  and  gave  some 
details  as  to  the  Card-Catalogue. 
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The  Reports  having  been  reoeived,  the  President  presented  the 
Wollaston  Medal  to  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.B.S.,  addressing  him 
as  follows : — 

Dr.  Woodward, — The  Wollaston  Medal,  the  highest  honour  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Society  to  hestow,  has  heen  unanimonsly  awarded  to  you  by  the 
Council  in  recognition  of  your  researches  concerning  the  mineral  structure  of 
the  Earth,  and  particularly  of  your  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  Palffion<^ 
tology,  and  more  especially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fossil  Arthropoda. 

lliere  are  many  reasons  why  your  fellow-workers  and  frienos  should  rejoice  at 
this  award. 

As  Director  of  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  your  duties 
most  have  been  heavy,  but  you  have  found  time  for  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
work  in  addition  to  that  necessitated  by  your  official  position. 

Many  are  the  learned  Societies  which  are  indebted  to  you  for  counsel.  Besides 
oor  own  I  may  mention  the  Zoological,  Palseontographical,  Microscopical,  and 
Malaoological  Societies,  the  Geologists'  Association,  and  the  Museums  Association. 
Tour  labours  on  behalf  of  these  Societies  have  been  recognized  by  your  having  been 
called  upon  to  occupy  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  greater  number  of  them. 

The  debt  which  geologists  owe  to  you  as  Editor  of  the  Gbolooical  Maoazznx 
was  admitted  by  Dr.  Bonney,  when,  twenty  years  ago,  on  behalf  of  numerous 
subscribers  he  presented  a  testimonial  to  you  in  these  apartments.  That  debt  is  now 
more  than  doubled,  for  you  have  been  Editor  of  the  Marine  for  over  forty  ^rears, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period  its  chief  Editor.  In  addition  to  this  we 
are  deeply  grateful  to  you,  and  especially  to  her  who  has  ever  interested  herself  in 
your  labours,  for  the  *' Index  to  the  Geological  Magazine"  which  appeared  last 
year.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  bestowal  of  this  Medal  upon  you  occurs 
m  a  month  which  witnesses  the  publication  of  the  500th  number  of  that  Magazine. 
Long  may  the  Magazine  continue  to  flourish  in  the  hands  of  its  present  Editor  ! 

Dr.  Bonney,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  alluded,  paid  a  just  tribute  to  your 
great  kindness  to  other  workers,  and  especially  to  the  encouragement  that  you  have 
ever  given  to  the  young.  I  gratefully  remember  the  time  when  I,  as  an  under- 
graduate, entered  with  feelings  of  trepidation  the  room  of  the  Geological  Department 
of  the  British  Museum,  then  at  Bloomsbury,  how  I  was  at  once  put  at  ease  by  you, 
and  the  help  which  I  received.  My  experience  has  been  that  of  many,  and  all  who 
have  benefited  by  your  kindness  will  feel  pleasure  in  the  award  of  this  Medal  to  you. 

But  although  the  services  which  I  have  mentioned  are  reasons  for  rejoicing  at  the 
award,  they  are  merely  subsidiary  reasons  for  the  bestowal  of  the  Medal.  The 
recipients  of  the  Wollaston  Medal  have  always  qualified  for  it  by  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  the  mineral  structure  of  the  Earth  by  their  own  researches.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  you  also  have  done  this.  Your  contributions  to  the  study 
of  the  palicontology  of  the  Invertebrates,  and  especially  of  the  fossil  Arthropoda,  are 
known  to  all  workers,  and  need  no  further  comment  on  mv  part. 

I  am  glad  that  during  the  years  of  my  occupation  of  tms  Chair  the  Wollaston 
Medal  has  been  awarded  to  two  British  geologists,  the  one  a  distinguished  petrologist, 
the  other  an  eminent  palaeontologist. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  reply,  said  : — 

Mr.  President,— It  is  now  forty  years  ago  (on  February  16th,  1866)  that  I  received 
from  the  President,  Mr.  William  John  Hamilton,  at  Somerset  House,  the  award  of 
the  Balance  of  the  Wollaston  Donation  Fund.  I  was  then  only  a  youth  of  34  years 
of  age,  and  little  dreamed  that  I  should  be  honoured  by  receiving  at  your  hands 
to-day  this  M^al,  the  highest  reco^tiou  that  the  Council  can  bestow. 

I  feel  justified,  however,  in  attributing  this  great  honour  quite  as  much  to  the 
personal  friendship  of  the  Council  as  to  any  merit  of  my  own :  but  I  am  happy  to 
find  that  this  friendly  disposition  is  also  shared  by  a  large  body  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  outside  the  Uouncil,  who  have  by  letter  and  word  of  mouth  expressed  their 
kindly  approval  of  the  Council's  choice. 

I  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1864,  and  from  1867  until  1902  I  have 
been  (off  and  on)  a  Member  of  the  Council  (for  a  period  of  35  years),  and  served  also 
the  office  of  President  (1894-6),  so  that  I  naturally  feel  more  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  this  Society  than  in  an;^  other,  although  I  have  been  for  many  jears, 
and  am  still,  intimately  associated  with  several  other  scientific  bodies  of  kmdred 
porsuits  to  our  own. 
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Ton  have  alluded,  Sir,  in  very  fayoarable  terms  to  mywork,  and  I  specially  desire- 
to  thank  you  for  your  most  kind  reference  to  Mrs.  Woodward's  assistance  in  it, 
during  all  the  years  which  are  past,  when  we  have  worked  side  by  side  ;  but  it  would 
be  incredible  if,  having  had  the  srand  opportunities  aiforded  to  me  during  forty-thre& 
years  in  the  British  Museum,  I  had  not  winnowed  out  some  store  of  good  grain  as 
a  contribution  to  the  stock  of  paleeontological  knowledge  in  so  long  a  life. 

Whether  as  Editor  of  the  Gbolooical  Maoazinb  or  in  the  Geological  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  my  greatest  aim  and  object  in  life  has  always  been  to 
be  of  assistance  to  others,  and  for  this,  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  hare  won  the  friendship 
and  good-will  of  a  very  large  circle  of  my  fellow-workers',  who  have  by  their  kindness 
rewfuded  me  a  hundredfold,  as  you.  Sir,  in  the  name  of  the  Council  have  done 
to-day  by  the  bestowal  of  this  Meclal,  for  which  my  grateful  thanks  are  due. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Murohison  Medal  to  Mr.  Charles 
Thomas  Clough,  M.A.,  of  H.M.  Oeological  Survey,  addressing  him 
in  the  following  words  : — 

Mr.  Clough, — The  Council  have  awarded  the  Murchison  Medal  to  you,  in 
recognition  of  your  invaluable  contributions  to  Geological  Science  by  means  of  the 
maps  and  memoirs  executed  by  you  for  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 

Tour  detailed  observations  on  the  igneoos  and  metamorp^c  rocks  of  Northern 
Britain  have  furnished  geologists  with  most  important  material  for  the  elucidation  of 
many  intricate  problems.  Your  work  is  largelv  recorded  in  the  various  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  I  may  especially  re/er  to  those  Memoirs  which  treat  of 
the  geologv  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  of  the  Cowal  District  of  Argyllshire,  although 
your  contributions  to  our  science  are  also  included  in  several  other  volumes  of  which 
you  are  one  of  the  authors. 

Tour  work  is  also  recorded  on  the  maps  of  those  areas  which  you  have  surveyed. 
To  produce  those  maps  required,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  accomplishments  of 
a  ffeological  surveyor,  petrographical  and  other  knowledge  of  a  very  special  kind, 
and  they  form  a  ntting  monument  to  your  skill.  Their  remarkable  execution  was 
recognized  by  the  selection  of  certain  of  those  of  Ross-shire  for  exhibition  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exhibition,  as  examples  of  the  maps  on  the  6  inch  scale  which  are 
produced  by  the  Geological  Surveyors  of  this  country. 

Once  again  the  Murchison  Medal  is  awarded  to  a  member  of  that  Survey  of  which 
the  founder  was  for  so  long  chief.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  tnat,  in  the 
two  years  of  my  office  as  President,  medals  have  been  awarded  to  two  old  members  of 
my  own  College,  pupils  of  my  College  tutor,  Dr.  Bonney. 

Mr.  Clough  replied  as  follows : — 

Mr.  President,— I  thank  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  very  much  for  the 
honour  that  they  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  you,  Sir,  for  the  veiy  kind  words  in 
which  you  have  spoken  of  my  work.  I  am  conscious  that  this  presentation  is 
a  matter  not  purely  to  myself — that  it  is  another  recognition  by  this  Societj'  of  the 
value  of  the  detailed  co-operative  work  carried  on  by  the  Geolo^cal  Survey — and  it 
18  to  me  a  great  additional  pleasure  to  be  thus  tacitly  associated  in  your  minds  with 
colleagues  and  friends  with  whom  I  have  spent  so  manv  happy  years.  I  have  now 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  more  tnan  tmity  years,  and  I  have 
seen  that  we  sometimes  get  on  the  wrong  track — that  we  have  our  '  downs  *  as  well 
as  our  '  upe  * — ^but  we  feel  that,  through  all  vicissitudes,  a  foundation  of  honest  work 
is  always  appreciated  by  our  brethren  of  the  hammer. 

It  is  a  pleasure  also  on  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  my  personal  indebtedness  to 
my  old  ^ends  and  teachers  of  Cambridge  days,  and  particularly  to  Professor  Bonney 
and  Professor  Hughes.    I  feel  indeed  that  I  owe  to  others  more  than  I  can  tell. 

In  handing  the  Lj'ell  Medal,  awarded  to  ProfeRsor  Frank  Dawson 
Adams,  Ph.D.,  to  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  ScD.,  8ec.B.S.,  for  trans- 
miflBion  to  the  recipient,  the  President  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie,— -The  Lyell  Medal  is  awarded  to  Professor  Frank  D.  Adams 
as  a  mark  of  honorary  distinction,  and  as  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
^at  be  has  deserved  well  of  the  science,  particularly  by  his  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Geology  of  Canada. 
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Frolesflor  Adama  has  been  aetiTely  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  rooks  of  the  great 
Dominion,  and  by  work  in  the  field  and  the  h&boratorv  has  contributed  lar^y  to  o«r 
knowledge  of  their  petrography  and  their  genesis.  The  study  of  those  anaent  rocks, 
the  pre-Uambrian  age  of  which  was  first  demonstrated  in  Canada,  has  adyanoed  far 
•dunng  recent  years ;  but  they  are  still  to  some  degree  enshrouded  in  mystery,  and  the 
labours  of  our  Medallist  are  throwing  light  ui>on  we  obsouritv. 

He  is  also  occupied  with  work  among  igneous  rocks  oearin^  upon  problems 
-connected  with  petrographical  provinces  and  the  differentiation  of  igneous  magmas. 
I  may  more  especially  aUude  to  his  paper  on  *'  The  Monteregian  Hills— a  Canadian 
Pekc^phical  Province,"  published  in  the  Journal  of  Geology  for  April-May,  1903. 
Nor  has  he  occupied  himself  with  observation  to  the  neglect  of  experiment,  and 
'One  result  of  his  lamratory  work  is  that  most  interesting  and  suggestive  paper,  ^'  An 
Experimental  Investigation  into  the  Flow  of  Marble,''  written  m  conjunction  with 
Dr.  J.  T.  Nicholson,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal 
iSooety  (ser.  A,  vol.  cxcv,  p.  363).  The  experiments  described  in  this  paper  tend  to 
prove  that  not  only 

'<  The  solid  earth  on  which  we  stand, 
In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  besan. 
And  grew  to  seeming  random  forms, 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms," 
})ut  ^t,  even  now,  internal  tracts  which  are  in  the  ordinary  sense  solid, 

**  flow 
From  form  to  form," 
with  results  which  have  a  most  important  effect  upon  various  rock-structures. 

Professor  Adams  is  successful  also  as  a  teacher,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that,  under 
bis  care,  a  geological  school  flourishes  in  MoGill  University,  endeared  to  us  all  by  its 
anociation  with  the  name  of  Sir  WiUiam  Dawson. 

We  regret  Professor  Adams's  absence  to-day.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  welcome 
him  and  many  other  geologists  who  are  advancing  our  science  in  many  parts  of  the 
Empire,  on  that  auspicious  occasion  in  the  commg  year  when  we  shall  celebrate 
Uie  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  our  Society. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  in  reply,  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which 
he  reoeived  this  Medal  on  behalf  of  his  friend  Professor  Adams, 
from  whom  the  following  letter  had  jast  been  received  in  answer  to 
the  Secretary's  announcement  t>f  the  award  : — 

*' Petrographical  Laboratory,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  February  2nd,  1906. 
***  Professor  Edmund  J.  Garwood,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society. 
"  Dear  Sir,— 
*'  I  have  received  your  kind  letter  conveying  the  very  welcome  and  most 
mexTOcted  information  that  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  have  this  year 
awarded  to  me  the  Lyell  Medal.  I  regret  extremely  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  so  tnat  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
jeodving  the  Medal  in  person. 

''It  IS  impossible  for  me  to  express  adequately  my  thanks  to  the  Council  of  the 
^reological  Society  for  the  great  and  unexpected  honour  which  thej  have  done  me. 
■Sir  Charles  Lyell's  name,  known  as  it  is  wherever  geolog]^  is  taught,  is  among  us  here 
associated  with  very  kindly  memories.  For,  during  ms  second  visit  to  America, 
Sir  Charles  met  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Dawson,  then  a  young  man  commencing 
his  geol(^cal  work,  and  with  him  visited  and  studied  the  now  renowned  Joggins 
aection  of  the  Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia.  Lyell's  help,  counsel,  and  encouraee- 
ment  at  that  time,  greatly  stimulated  Dawson  to  increased  endeavour  and  further 
work.  In  1881  Dawson  oecame  the  recipient  of  the  Lyell  Medal,  indicati^  that 
his  endeavours  had  been  crowned  with  some  measure  of  success.  As  Sir  William 
Dawson  was  my  earliest  teacher  in  geology,  as  well  as  my  predecessor  in  the  Chair 
which  I  now  hold,  the  award  of  the  Lyell  Medal  a  second  time  to  the  Logan 
Professor  of  Geology  at  McGill  University  will  still  further  serve  to  perpetuate 
Lyell's  memory  here,  and  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  between  the  geologists  of 
Canada  and  the  great  Geological  Society  which  has  its  seat  at  the  Capital  of  the 
£mpire. 
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<<  Please  convey  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
honour  which  they  haye  done  me,  and  accept  my  oest  thanks  for  the  yery  land  word» 
of  your  letter  in  which  you  conveyed  the  announcement  of  the  ^^. 

"  I  remain,  yours  most  smoerely, 

*»  Frank  D.  Abams." 

Professor  Adams  was  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  there  was  every  reason  ta 
hope  that  his  distinguished  career  would  he  prolonged  for  many  years  to  come.  That 
his  geological  activity  shows  no  sign  of  slackening  is  proved  by  an  intimation  which 
the  Bi)eaker  had  recently  received  from  him,  that  he  had  completed  the  detailed 
investigation  of  a  wide  Archsean  tract  of  Canada,  and  that  the  paper  containing  the 
account  of  this  investigation  might  be  expected  in  this  countir  at  an  early  date.  His 
researches  on  the  flow  of  rocks  are  also  still  in  progress,  ana  some  further  results  on 
this  interesting  subject  may  be  looked  for  before  long.  No  more  fitting  recipient  of 
this  medal  could  have  been  selected  than  the  geologist  who  carries  on  so  ably  the 
traditions  of  Logan  and  Dawson  in  Canada. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Prestwioh  Medal  to  Mr.  William 
Whitaker,  F.B.S.,  addressing  him  as  follows  : — 

Mr,  Whitaker, — The  Prestwich  Medal  is  awarded  to  you  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  work  that  you  have  done  for  the  advancement  of  ecology,  particularly  by  your 
researches  among  the  Tertiary  strata  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  Basins.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  Council  awarded  to  you  the  Murchison  Medal  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
your  contributions  to  our  science,  which  were  particularized  by  the  President  of  that 
day.  Since  then  you  have  not  been  idle,  and  your  recent  work  has  been  conducted  on 
lines  similar  to  those  alon^  which  your  earlier  labours  were  carried  on. 

The  Prestwich  Medal  is,  however,  doubtiess  awarded  to  you,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  what  you  have  done  since  receiving  the  Murchison  Medal,  as  in  recognition 
of  the  value  of  your  researches  in  those  puts  of  our  science  which  were  advanced 
in  a  high  degree  by  the  founder  of  the  medal  which  I  am  about  to  hand  to  you, 
namely,  the  study  of  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  deposits.  The  importance  of  your 
labours  among  the  Tertiary  deposits  was  aptiy  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Bonney  in  1886, 
in  the  following  words  : — 

**  Your  papers  on  the  western  end  of  the  London  Basin,  and  on  the  Lower  London 
Tertiaries  of  Kent,  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  classic  memoirs  of  Prestwich,  as 
elucidating  the  geology  of  what  I  may  call  the  Home  District.'' 

You  have  also  followed  in  the  rootsteps  of  Prestwich  in  matters  of  economic- 
geology.  I  may  especially  refer  to  the  Question  of  water-supply  and  to  the  study  of 
qndeiKronnd  geology,  for  which  you,  tne  recipient  of  the  Medal,  Uke  its  founder, 
have  done  so  much. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  you  as  well  as  to  your 
friends  to  find  that  the  Council  have  added  a  new  link  connecting  your  name  with 
that  of  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich. 

Six  years  ago  the  honour  fell  to  me  of  receiving  a  medal  from  your  hands.  It  now 
falls  to  my  lot  to  convey  one  to  you,  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hand  it  to 
a  geologist  -with  whom  I  have  been  on  terms  of  friendship  for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Whitaker,  in  reply,  said  : — 

Mr.  President, — During  the  course  of  my  official  life  on  the  Geological  Surrey  it 
was  my  lot  to  work  over  ground  that  had  been  examined  in  detail  by  Frestwich,  and 
the  geoloey  of  which  was  described  in  the  remarkable  set  of  papers  which  he  read  ta 
the  Sooiei)r. 

In  my  work  I  was  struck  by  the  accuracy  of  observation  and  the  judgment  in 
inference  shown  by  our  past  master  in  stratigraphy. 

In  another  matter,  too,  I  have  had  to  follow  along  a  line  in  which  Prestwich  was 
perhaps  the  pioneer,  that  is,  the  application  of  geology  to  questions  of  water-supply 
and  kindred  practical  subjects. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  constant  pleasure  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  one  from  whom 
I  have  learnt  so  much ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  I  have  been  a  not 
unworthy  follower,  is  evidenced  by  tiie  award  to  me  of  the  Medal  that  bears  his 
honourea  name. 

I  am  proud,  therefore,  to-day  in  having  my  name  again  associated  with  that  of  one 
for  whom  I  have  always  had  a  great  regard,  as  a  geologist  and  a  friend. 
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In  presenting  the  Balance  of  the  Prooeeds  of  the  Wollaston 
Donation  Fund  to  Dr.  Finlay  Lorimer  Eitohin,  M.A.y  the  President 
addressed  him  in  the  following  words : — 

Dr.  Kitchin, — ^The  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Wollaston  Donation  Fond  is 
awarded  to  yon  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  yonr  inyestigations  on  the 
Foedl  Brachiopoda  and  other  Invertebrata. 

Ton  took  exceptional  pains  to  fit  younelf  for  your  fntnre  calling'  by  a  prolonged 
ooorae  of  study.  After  a  successful  career  at  Cambridge  you  proceeded  to  Munich,  to 
study  paleeontology  under  a  great  master — the  reyeied  Zittel.  The  results  of  your 
tnuning  hare  been  already  shown  by  your  yarious  papers  on  Inyertebrate  Palaeontology, 
amoDg  which  I  would  specially  alluae  to  your  worK  on  the  Jurassic  Fauna  of  Cutch, 
pablisned  in  the  Pafaontclogia  Indiea. 

In  your  present  position  your  time,  like  that  of  most  professional  ^ologists,  is  no 
doubt  laigely  occupied  by  routine  work,  but  what  you  have  already  done  encourages 
us  to  hope  tnat  your  contributions  to  the  science  of  palaeontology  will  rank  with  those 
of  your  distingmshed  predecessors  in  the  post  which  you  now  occupy. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the 
Mnrchison  G^logical  Fund  to  Mr.  Herbert  Lapworth,  B.Sa, 
addressing  him  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Herbert  Lapworth, — The  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Murchison  Geological 
Fund  is  awarded  to  you  in  acknowledgment  of  your  inyestigations  among  the 
Uandoyery  rocks  of  the  Rhayader  district. 

Dining  the  interyals  of  a  busy  professional  life  you  haye  deyoted  your  attention 
to  a  line  of  research  with  which  tne  name  of  Lapworth  will  eyer  be  associated.  The 
success  of  your  inyestigations  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  haye  read  your  admirable 
pqwr  in  the  66th  yolume  of  our  Quarterly  Journal.  Of  that  paper  I  need  merely  say 
that  it  is  wortiiy  of  the  son  of  Charles  Lapworth.  We  trust  tnat  our  Journal  will^ 
in  future  years,  contain  many  other  equally  valuable  contributions  from  your  j>en. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  handing  to  you  this  award,  bestowed  by  the  Council  as  an 
inoentiye  to  further  work. 

In  presenting  a  moiety  of  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the 
Ljell  Geological  Fund  to  Mr.  William  George  Feamsides,  M.A.,  the 
President  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Feamsides, — ^A  moiety  of  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Lyell  Geolo^cal 
Fund  is  awarded  to  you  by  the  Council  in  recognition  of  your  valuable  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Lower  Palssozoic  and  Cretaceous  rocks. 

Tour  first  contribution  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  recorded  an  interesting  disooyery 
on  the  borders  of  our  Uniyersity  town,  where  one  might  haye  expected  that  little 
remained  to  be  done.  But,  like  so  many  Cambridge  men,  you,  dissatisfied  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  Mesozoic  rocks  of  East  Anglia,  turned  your  attention  to  the  older 
rocks  of  the  western  tracts  of  Britain ;  and  that  you  have  there  already  obtained  most 
yaluaUe  results  is  proved  by  your  admirable  paper  on  **  The  Geology  of  Arenig  Fawr 
and  Moel  Llyfnant,'*  published  in  last  year's  Quarterly  Journal. 

Tour  friends  know  that  this  is  but  a  beginning,  and  that  you  have  already  done 
much  work  in  Wales  and  elsewhere  which  is  not  yet  published.  We  shall  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  results  of  your  continued  researches ;  and  it  gives  me 
much  nleasure  to  hand  to  you  this  proof  of  the  Council's  approbation  of  what  you 
have  already  done,  and  of  their  interest  in  your  future  work. 

The  President  then  handed  the  other  moiety  of  the  Balance  of 
the  Proceeds  of  the  Lyell  Geological  Fand,  awarded  to  Mr.  Bichard 
H.  Solly,  M.A.,  to  Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  F.R.a,  Sec.G.S.,  for 
transmission  to  the  recipient,  addressing  him  in  the  following 
words : — 

Professor  Watts,— The  other  moiety  of  the  LyeU  Oeolofical  Fund  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bichard  H.  Solly  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  work  done 
by  him  on  the  minerals  of  the  Binnenthal  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Solly  has  carried  out 
his  labours  under  difiSLculties,  and  in  some  degree  with  a  lack  of  encouragement  which 
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would  have  disheartened  many  workers.  Kererthelees  he  has  steadily  proceeded  with 
his  self-appointed  task,  and  made  substantial  additions  to  his  science.  He  is  still 
•ngased  in  his  work  on  the  Binnenthal,  where  he  has  discovered  seyen  new  minerals 
wmch  he  has  described. 

Will  you  express  a  hope  to  Mr.  Solly  that  this  award  may  act  as  an  incentire  to 
tiie  prosecution  of  his  researches,  proTing  as  it  does  that  his  work  is  appreciated  by 
tiie  Uoundl  of  this  Society  P 

In  presenting  a  sum  of  twentj*fiye  pounds  from  the  BapIow- 
Jameson  Fund  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Beasley,  the  President  addreseed 
him  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Beasley, — The  sum  of  twen^-fira  pounds  from  the  Barlow-Jameson  Fund 
is  awarded  to  you  by  the  Council  m  recognition  of  your  important  work  on  tiie 
Tnassio  rocks.  In  connection  with  that  work  I  may  refer  to  vour  valuable 
descriptions  of  footprints  from  the  Trias,  in  which  'you  have  aSstained  from 
burdening  our  fossil  lists  with  new  names.  You  have  travelled  much  on  either  aid* 
of  the  Atlantic,  obtaining  thereby  much  useful  information  concerning  geological 
matters,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  Triassic  rocks. 

I  may  also  allude  to  your  work  on  Glacial  Geology,  and  to  a  suggestive  paper  on 
the  water  ejected  from  volcanoes. 

I  hope  that  this  award  of  the  Council  will  encourage  you  in  the  further  prosecutioa 
of  your  fruitful  researches. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Anniversary  Address, 
giving  first  of  all  obituary  notices  of  several  Fellows  deceased  sinoe 
the  last  annual  meeting,  including  Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford  (elected  a 
Fellow  in  1860),  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Bichthofen  (el.  For.  Meml^ 
1888),  Prof.  O.  Dewalque  (el.  For.  Memb.  1880),  Prof.  F.  V.  Raulia 
(el.  For.  Corr.  1866),  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott  (el.  1866),  Capt.  F.  W. 
Button  (el.  1860),  Mr.  J.  Mansergh  (el.  1876),  Sir  John  B.  Phear 
(el.  1862),  Mr.  W.  J.  Woodall  (el.  1867),  Mr.  W.  H.  Goes  (el.  1881), 
and  Mr.  T.  Barron  (el.  1896). 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  ''The  Influence  of  the  Geologioal 
Structure  of  Engh'sh  Lakeland  upon  its  present  Features. — A  Study 
in  Physiography." 

After  a  brief  aocount  of  the  light  thrown  upon  the  structure  of 
Lakeland  by  the  writings  of  Otiey,  Hopkins,  Clifton  Ward,  Good- 
child,  and  Strahan,  he  considered  his  subject  under  the  following 
heads : — 

I.  Brents  prior  to  the  UpUft  which  produced  the  Dome. 

II.  Production  of  the  Dome. 

III.  Initiation  of  the  Drainage-lines. 

IV.  EfFects  of  the  three  Types  of  Rocks  upon  the  Scenery. 

y.  Modification  of  the  old  Drainage-lines. 

YI.  Depression  of  the  Outskirts. 

VII.  Effects  of  Meteorological  Conditions.    (1)  General. 
VIII.  „  „  „  (2)  The  Glacial  Period. 

IX.  Condusion. 

Of  the  events  prior  to  the  dome-shaped  uplift  he  laid  greatest 
stress  upon  the  movements  of  Devonian  times,  which  had  caused  the 
Lower  Palsdozoic  rocks  to  be  affected  by  a  series  of  fractures  forming 
a  roughly  rhomboidal  network,  the  fissures  being  marked  by  belts 
of  broken  rock  along  their  courses.  These  belts  were  spoken  of  as 
'  shatter-belts,'  and  their  nature  and  distribution  described. 

He  accepted  Hopkins's  view  of  the  formation  of  a  dome  eon- 
parable  in  shape  to  a  '  caddy-spoon '  with  the  short  handle  to  the 
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f»t,  and  argued  that  a  subsidiarj  uplift  ooourred  oyer  the  site  of 
the  Howgill  Fells  and  adjoining  country,  and  other  suhaidiary 
tiplifU  posaihly  over  the  Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn  traots.  Between 
theee  uplifts  and  the  Pennine  Chain  were  the  depressions  of  Eden- 
side  on  the  north-east,  and  of  Morecamhe  Bay  and  the  neighbouring 
lowlands  on  the  south-east. 

He  gave  further  reasons  in  support  of  the  view,  previously  put 
forward  independently  by  Qoodohild  and  himself,  that  the  uplift  of 
the  dome  and  the  final  movements  of  the  Pennine  Chain  were  of 
Tertiary  date. 

After  commenting  on  the  now  generally  received  view  that  rooks 
•of  New  Bed  Sandstone  age,  and  perhaps  of  later  date,  extended  over 
the  district,  he  discussed  the  nature  of  the  radial  drainage  impressed 
upon  these  newer  rooks  during  the  uplift  of  the  dome,  and  the 
femoval  of  these  rooks  in  the  district  itself  by  denudation,  pro- 
ducing a  superimposed  drainage  on  the  Lower  Palasozoio  rocks. 

He  then  discussed  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  valleys  as 
the  result  of  the  imposition  of  the  rivers  upon  the  ancient  rocks, 
and  maintained  that  diversion  of  the  river-courses  had  largely  taken 
place  owing  to  the  easier  erosion  along  the  shatter-belts,  describing 
in  detail  the  cases  6f  the  Langdale,  Duddon,  and  Borrowdale 
drainage  areas  in  support  of  his  views. 

In  this  part  of  the  address  the  position  of  the  principal  hanging* 
valleys  was  indicated,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were  two 
«ets,  namely,  those  which  'mouthed'  into  valleys  that  had  been 
deepened  in  softer  rocks,  and  those  which  '  mouthed '  into  portions 
of  main  valleys  that  had  been  deepened  along  shatter-belts. 

When  discussing  the  effects  of  meteorological  conditions  he  com- 
mented on  hill-outlines,  which  he  had  elsewhere  mentioned,  where 
the  upper  parts  of  hill -slopes  presented  a  convex  outline  towards 
west  and  south,  and  a  conoave  curve  towards  east  and  north.  This 
he  attempted  to  explain  as  due  to  the  more  profuse  growth  of 
vegetation  on  the  slopes  facing  west  and  south. 

In  discussing  glacial  changes,  he  admitted  that  in  former  papers 
he  had  over-estimated  the  importance  of  glacial  dams  in  holding  up 
the  waters  of  lakes,  and  now  recognized  that  Watendlath  Tarn, 
Elterwater,  and  Thirlmere  occurred  in  true  rock-basins,  and  that 
other  lakes  of  the  district  were  therefore,  in  all  probability,  partly 
vock-basins. 

He  believed  that  some  of  his  views  would  be  proved  capable  of 
more  than  local  application,  and  that  they  proved  the  importance 
of  the  study,  on  the  part  of  the  geographer,  of  geological  details  in 
addition  to  general  geological  structure. 

The  bslloi  for  the  Conndl  and  Officers  was  taken,  and  the  following;  were  declared 
•duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — Council :  H.  H.  Arnold- Bemrose,  JT.P.,  M.A. ; 
Professor  T.  G.  Bonney,  ScD.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. ;  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  E.  J.  Garwood,  M.A. ;  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 
fic.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sec.R.S. ;  R.  S.  Henies,  M.A. ;  P.  L.  Kitchin,  M.A., 
Ph.D. ;  P.  Lake,  M.A. ;  G.  W.  Lamplugh,  F.R.S. ;  R.  Lydekker,  B.A.,  F.R.8. ; 
B.  MoNeiU,  A8eoe.R.S.M. ;  J.  E.  Marr,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. ;  H.  W.  Monckton, 
Trw8.L.S. ;  F.  W.  Rndler,  LS.O. ;  L.  J.  Spencer,  M.A. ;  A.  Strahan,  M^, 
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P.R.S.;  C.  Fox  Strangways;  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. ;  R.  H* 
Tiddeman,  M.A. ;  Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  F.R.S. ;  Rev.  H.  H. 
Winwood,  M.A. ;  A.  8.  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. ;  and  H.  B, 
Woodward,  F.R.S. 

Officers :  — President :  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  ScD.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sec.R.S. 
Vtee- Presidents :  R.  S.  Hemes,  M.A. :  J.  E.  Marr,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. ;  A.  Strahan, 
M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  and  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  M.A..  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  Secretaries:  Professor 
E.  J.  Garwood,  M.A.,  and  Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Foreign  Secretary:  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S^ 
Treasurer:  H.  W.  Monckton,  Treas.L.S. 


IL— February  21st,  1906.— Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.O.L.,  So.D., 
SeaB.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  communi- 
cations were  read : — 

1.  '<  The  Oonstitation  of  the  Interior  of  the  Earth,  as  revealed  bj 
Earthquakes."     Bj  Biohard  Dixon  Oldham,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  is  not  devoted  to  a  fresh  theory  of  the  earth,  but  is 
intended  to  set  forth  some  of  the  information  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  study  of  the  records  of  distant  earthquakes.  The  modern 
seismograph  has  given  to  geology  a  new  instrument  of  research, 
and  extended  its  scope  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  spectroscope 
extended  the  scope  of  astronomy,  by  enabling  us  to  see  into,  and 
determine  the  physical  constitution  of,  the  interior  of  the  earth  at 
depths  removed  from  any  other  possible  means  of  research. 

The  distant  record  of  a  great  earthquake  exhibits  three  distinct 
phases,  of  which  the  third  represents  wave -motion  which  has 
travelled  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  is  not  dealt  with  in  thi» 
paper,  as  it  can  give  no  information  regarding  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  The  other  two  phases  form  the  preliminaiy  tremors,  and  it 
is  shown  that  they  represent  the  emergence  of  two  distinct  forms  of 
wave-motion,  which  have  been  propagated  through  the  earth. 

A  study  of  the  intervals  taken  by  these  waves  to  reach  remote 
points  shows  that,  up  to  a  distance  of  120^  of  arc  from  the  origin,, 
they  are  propagated  at  a  rate  which  increases  with  the  depth  of  the 
wave-path,  and  reaches  an  average  of  over  10  km.  sec.  in  the  case  of 
the  first-phase,  and  over  6  km.  sec.  in  the  case  of  the  second-phase 
waves.  The  increase,  being  gradual  and  continuous,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  increased  pressure  and  temperatare,  and 
there  is  no  indication  of  any  change  in  physical  constitution  of  the 
material  traversed  by  waves  which  emerge  at  120^  or  less  from 
the  origin. 

Beyond  this  limit  the  first-phase  waves  show  a  reduction  in  the 
mean  rate  of  transmission,  while  the  second-phase  waves  are  not  ta 
be  found  where  they  would  be  expected,  but  at  about  11'  later.  The 
interpretation  is  that  the  wave-paths  emerging  at  these  greater 
distances  have  entered  a  central  core,  in  which  the  rate  of  trans- 
mission of  the  first-phase  waves  is  reduced  to  about  nine-tenths,  and 
of  the  second-phase  waves  to  about  one-half,  of  the  rate  in  the  outer 
shell.  The  great  reduction  of  rate  in  the  case  of  the  second-phase 
waves  means  great  refraction,  and  the  wave-paths  which  emerge  at 
distances  of  over  130^  from  the  origin  must  have  reached  their 
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emergence  after  passing  on  the  farther  side  of  the  oentre  of  the 
earth  ;  the  increase  of  length  of  wave-path  means  a  longer  interval 
between  origin  and  emergence,  and  the  sadden  increase  of  interval 
at  about  130^  is  explicable  in  this  way.  An  alternative  explanation 
is  that  the  second-phase  waves  are  extinguished  at  these  distances, 
but  this  explanation  is  not  regarded  as  probable  by  the  author. 

Either  alternative  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  the  outermost 
crust  of  the  earth  is  passed,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  material 
or  rapid  change  of  physical  condition,  nor  probably  of  chemical 
composition,  until  a  depth  of  about  six-tenths  of  the  radius  is  reached; 
but  that  below  this  there  is  a  rapid  passage  to  matter  which  has 
very  different  physical  properties,  if  not  also  differing  in  chemical 
constitution.  Without  advancing  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  difference,  the  author  points  out  that  it  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  theory  of  the  earth. 

2.  "  The  Tarannon  Series  of  Tarannon."  By  Miss  Ethel  M.  R. 
Wood,  B.Sc.  (Communicated  by  Professor  Charles  Lapworth,  M.Sc, 
LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  F.G.S.) 

A  general  historical  review  is  given  of  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge  raspecting  the  character  and  fossils  of  the  strata  included 
under  the  general  title  of  '  Tarannon '  on  the  maps  of  the  QeologicaL 
Sarvey  in  Wales.  The  Tarannon  strata  are  most  fully  developed  in 
the  Llanbrynmair-Tarannon  district,  after  which  they  are  named; 
and  the  present  paper  gives  the  results  of  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
entire  Tarannon  Series  as  there  exhibited.  Various  sections — typical 
and  confirmatory — are  described,  showing  the  local  sequence  of  the 
strata.  Lists  of  the  contained  graptolites  are  given,  and  the  species 
are  paralleled  with  those  from  the  corresponding  beds  of  the  South 
of  Scotland,  the  Lake  District,  North  Wales,  Central  Wales,  and 
Sweden,  demonstrating  the  similarity  of  the  graptolitic  succession. 
in  all  these  districts. 

The  authoress  establishes  the  following  local  sequence : — 
C    Wbnlock  Sbbzes. 

Cd.  Fynyddog  Group. 
Ctf.  Nant-TSgollon  Group. 

Zones  of  Monoffrapim  rieeartonetuU  and  Cyrtograptut  MitrehiwnL 
B.     Tabannon  Series. 

Bd.  Dolgau  Group.    (Zone  of  M,  erenulattu,) 
Be.  Talerddig  Group.     (Zone  of  M.  griettonensU,) 
Bb,  Gelli  Group.     (Zone  of  Jf.  criaptu,) 
Ba.  Brynmair  Group.     (Zone  of  M.  turriculatut.) 
A.    Llandotebt  Se&ibs. 
Ac,  Twymyn  Group. 

Zone  of  Af.  8edffunekii, 
Zone  of  Cephalograptu9  ewmta. 
AA,  Dolgadfan  Group. 

Zone  of  if.  convolutua. 
Zone  of  M,  Jltnbriatus. 
Aa.  Fachdre  Group. 

Zone  of  JHtnorpKograptua  Stoanstoni, 

The  Tarannon  Series  in  this  district  has  a  maximum  thickness  of 
dySOO  feety  but  thins  somewhat  aa  it  is  traced  north-westward.     It 
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rests  conformably  on  Llandovery  rocks  below,  and  passes  up  withottt 
a  break  into  Wenlook  beds  above.  This  rock -series  is  strati-^ 
|[;raphically  continuous  from  base  to  summit,  and  includes  the  four 
divisions  of  the  Btynmair,  Oelli,  Talerddig,  and  Dolgau  OroapB» 
which,  while  they  possess  distinctive  features  of  their  own,  are 
bound  together  by  common  paleeontological  characters.  The  loweeJ^ 
two,  namely,  the  Brynmair  and  Gelli  Groups,  consist  mainly  of 
grey  shales  and  mudstones  with  beds  of  thin  flags,  which  increase 
in  number  and  thickness  as  one  ascends  the  sequence.  The 
Talerddig  Group  is  distinctly  an  arenaceous  one,  and  contains 
numerous  bands  of  thick  grit  which  are  generally  massed  together 
•at  four  or  five  distinct  horizons.  The  highest  member  of  the 
series,  the  Dolgau  Group,  answering  to  the  local  'Tarannon  Shales' 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  consists  of  pale-grey  and  purple  mudstones, 
the  latter  being  inconstant  in  number  and  thickness  in  different 
parts  of  the  district. 

The  strata  of  the  overlying  Wenlock  Series  present  all  the 
-characters  of  the  Denbigh  Grits  and  Flags  of  North  Wales.  Some 
2,000  feet  are  developed  in  this  district,  the  upper  beds  consisting 
of  grits  and  flags,  while  the  lower  are  mainly  shales  and  mudstones. 

The  Llandovery  Series,  which  underlies  the  Tarannon  Series, 
has,  at  present,  been  recognized  only  in  the  western  part  of  the 
district,  namely,  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Twymyn,  and  its  rocks  are 
brought  to  the  surface  by  an  anticlinal  fold.  Representatives 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Llandovery  beds  have  been  met  with  at 
different  localities,  and  five  distinct  graptolitio  zones  have  been 
recognized.  The  rocks,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  soft  shales 
And  mudstones,  are  probably  not  more  than  400  feet  thick. 

A  comparison  of  the  graptolitio  lists  shows  that  the  Tarannon 
Series,  as  here  defined,  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  Gkila 
or  Queensberry  Group  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  includes  all  the 
palsBontological  zones  hitherto  assigned  to  the  Tarannon,  and  fills 
vp  the  whole  period  intervening  between  the  Llandovery  below  and 
the  Wenlook  above.  It  includes  the  extreme  beds  which  have  been 
mapped  as  Tarannon  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  Wales;  and  in 
the  Tarannon  District,  at  all  events,  the  thickness  of  the  series  is 
equivalent  to  its  maximum  development  elsewhere. 


COIRIRESIPOITIDSlSrOiHS. 


^MALL    FOSSIL    SHELLS    PRESERVED    WITHIN    THE    INTERIOR 

OF    LARGER    ONES    AND    IN    THE    BODY- CHAMBER    OF 

CEPHALOPODS. 

Sib, — It   is  a  well-known  fact   to  all  collectors  of  fossils   and 

practical  geologists,  that  in   the  interior  or  body-cavity  of  larger 

fossils  very  often  smaller  ones  may  be  found  splendidly  preserved, 

which  otherwise  are  not  to  be  got  at  all,  or  only  in  a  very  poor 

etate,  being  crushed  or  weathered  or  wholly  destroyed.    In  this  way, 

'when  I  worked,  especially  on  the  Tertiaries,  I  obtained  the 
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finest  and  rarest  things  by  taking  home  with  me  portions  of  broken 
and  badly  damaged  speoimens  of  larger  species  and  examining  their 
eontents  at  leisure.  Very  often,  too,  I  fonnd  extremely  fine  and 
interesting  fossils  in  the  interior  of  Mesozoic  and  Paleeozoio  shells, 
in  the  moulds  or  oasts  of  the  living  or  body-ohambers  of  Ammonites 
and  other  Cephalopoda,  whose  preceding  chambers  sometimes 
had  completely  disappeared.  Dr.  Erause  described  a  complete 
specimen  of  a  crab,  Olyphaa  /eionoton,  found  in  the  living  chamber 
of  an  Ammonites  gigas  from  our  Portland  Beds  (Zeitschrift  Deutsoh. 
Qeoh  Ges.,  xliii,  p.  194,  pi.  x,  fig.  1),  and  I  got  only  last  snmmer 
a  very  fine  complete  specimen  of  JEger,  n.sp.  (?),  with  the  antennss 

S'eserved,  in  the  living  chamber  of  a  large  Stephanoceras  from  our 
iddle  Jurassic  beds.  I  therefore  cannot  agree  with  the  view 
espressed  in  the  English  edition  of  Zittel's  Textbook  of  PalsBontology 
(translated  and  edited  by  C.  B.  Eastman,  p.  658),  that  "some  of 
these  bodies  (viz.,  CardiocariSy  Fholadocaris,  and  Spaihiocaris)^ 
which  have  been  found  in  the  living  chamber  of  Ooniaiiles 
(Q.  intmneBcens),  have  undoubtedly  served  as  opercula  or  aptyehi  of 
these  Cephalopods.*^  I  may  add  that  they  are  not  commonly  found 
there,  and  if  there,  as  usual  together  with  speoimens  of  Orthoceras, 
Cardiola,  small  Qoniatites,  Eniomis,  and  other  fossils,  certainly  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  organisation  of  Qoniatites  intumescens,  but 
only  happen  to  occur  associated  with  it  in  the  same  rock. 

A.  VON   EOSNEN. 
-RoTAL  Obolooical  Mvbbum  and 
UmTBBsrrT  of  GomiroBir,  Gbbkakt. 


OBirr-o-JLORir. 


JOHN    GEORGE    GOODCHILD,    F.G.S. 
BoBN  Mat  26,  1844.  Dibd  Fsbruabt  21,  1906. 

It  is  with  much  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  a  valued 
member  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  who  for  some  years 
had  filled  the  ofiSoe  of  Curator  of  the  Geological  Survey  Collections 
in  the  Boyal  Scottish  Museum,  and  who  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
21  st  February  after  a  lingering  illness.  Born  near  London  on 
26th  May,  1844,  he  joined  the  Geological  Survey  in  1867,  and  for 
many  years  was  engaged  in  mapping  areas  in  the  north  of  England, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  District.  Thereafter 
he  was  removed  to  the  Survey  Ofiice  in  Jermyn  Street,  London,  and 
in  1887  was  transferred  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  collections  obtained  by  the  Scottish  staff,  and  deposited  in  the 
Boyal  Scottish  Museum,  an  appointment  for  which  he  was  specially 
adapted.  In  recent  years  he  had  charge  of  the  Scottish  Mineral 
Collection  in  the  same  museum,  which  led  him  to  devote  a  large 
amount  of  time  to  the  special  study  of  mineralogy.  Gifted  with 
remarkable  fluency  and  lucidity  of  exposition,  he  became  widely 
known  as  a  successful  lecturer  on  geology.  During  1884, 1885,  and 
1886,  be  gave  connes  of  lectures  on  physical  geography,  geology. 
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and  palasontology  at  Toynbee  Hall,  and  sinoe  he  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh he  had  leotared  on  these  subjects  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College 
and  other  institutions.  Possessing  remarkable  powers  of  reoeptivity, 
a  mind  extremely  sosoeptible  of  new  ideas,  and  a  facile  pen,  he 
contributed  a  very  large  number  of  papers — about  200^ on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  to  the  Proceedings  of  various  scientific  societies  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  no  fewer  than  24  to  the  pages  of  the 
Gbolooioal  Maoazinb  (1874-1902).  He  also  edited  the  itnportant 
work  in  two  volumes  on  Scottish  Mineralogy,  by  the  late  Professor 
Heddle,  published  after  Prof.  Heddle's  death.  In  recognition  of  his 
labours  he  was  awarded,  in  1874,  the  Wollaston  Fund  by  the 
Geological  Society  of  London.  His  versatile  gifts  were  further 
shown  by  his  keen  interest  in  other  branches  of  science,  his  know- 
ledge of  botany  and  ornithology  being  considerable.  All  these 
varied  qualifications  made  him  a  valuable  conductor  of  field- 
excursions,  and  an  exponent  of  geological  problems  among  numerous 
scientific  societies.  His  restless  mental  and  bodily  energy,  recu>ting 
on  a  constitution  never  very  robust,  may  be  said  to  have  shortened 
his  career.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
graduated  with  honours  at  Cambridge,  and  is  now  Principal  of  the 
Technical  College  at  Wandsworth,  London ;  the  second  is  a  magazine 
artist,  and  the  third  recently  graduated  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh 
University. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinbui^gh  Geological  Society  on  Feb.  21st9 
Mr.  James  Currie,  F.B.S.E.,  the  President,  moved,  and  Dr.  J. 
Home,  F.R.S.,  seconded,  the  following  resolution,  which  was  at 
once  carried  : — ''That  the  Edinburgh  Geological  Society  desires  to 
place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  work  done  by 
the  late  Mr.  Goodchild  in  the  sphere  of  general  geology,  and  more 
especially  in  the  elucidation  of  problems  connected  with  Scottish 
geology  and  mineralogy,  and  expresses  its  sincere  sympathy  with 
his  widow  and  family." — The  Scotsman^  February  22nd,  1906. 


THOMAS    BARRON,    A.R.C.S.,    F.G.S. 

BoKN  1867.  Died  Jaiojart  30,  1906. 

Thomas  Babbon  was  educated  at  Greenlaw  public  school,  Berwiok- 
Bhire,  and  afterwards  attended  the  Science  and  Art  Classes  at  Hume. 
He  gained  a  medal  with  first-class  honours  and  a  scholarship  in 
the  Normal  School  of  Science  (as  it  was  then  called)  at  Sonth 
Kensington,  In  that  school  he  continued  his  studies;  he  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science,  and  eventually  he 
became  Assistant  Demonstrator  to  Professor  Judd. 

In  1896  he  communicated  to  the  Gkologioal  Magazine  a  paper 
**  On  a  new  British  Rock  containing  Nepheliue  and  Biebeckite." 

He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  a  post  on  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Egypt,  and  there  he  laboured  with  signal  success. 

In  1901,  with  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume,  he  contributed  to  the  Gkolooioaii 
Maqazins  '<  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Eastern  Desert  of  Egypt»" 
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and  in  1903  was  iasued  the  fall  Report  of  the  Qeological  Survey 
(dated  1902)  on  the  ''Topography  and  Geology  of  the  Eastern 
Desert  of  Egypt,"  with  maps,  plates,  and  sections.  His  services 
were  called  for  on  questions  of  irrigation,  in  the  survey  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  in  an  exploration  for  coal  in  Abyssinia.  In 
1904  he  conducted  an  expedition  in  the  Soudan  with  the  object  of 
finding  water,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became  Geological 
Surveyor  to  the  Soudan  Government. 

He  died  of  enteric  fever  at  El  Eoweit,  Suakim,  on  the  SOth  of 
January,  aged  39. 


WILLIAM    CUNNINGTON,    F.G.S. 
BoBK  1813.  Died  Fbbbuaby,  1906. 

Thk  death,  in  his  ninety-third  year,  of  William  Cunnington 
femoves  one  of  the  more  distinguished  local  geologists  and 
antiquaries  whose  observations  and  collections  have  done  much 
to  advance  science.  During  the  middle  portion  of  last  century  the 
name  of  William  Cunnington,  of  Devizes,  became  familiar  to 
geologists.  His  extensive  collection  of  the  Cretaceous  fossils  of 
Wiltshire  furnished  materials  which  aided  Davidson  in  his  Mono- 
graph on  Cretaceous  Brachiopoda,  Wright  in  his  Cretaceous 
Echinodermata,  and  Daniel  Sharpe  in  his  Cretaceous  Cephalopoda ; 
and  in  the  last-mentioned  work  Ammonites  Cunningtoni,  from  the 
Lower  Chalk  near  Devizes,  was  named  in  his  honour.  For  many 
years  Cunnington  was  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
FalsBontographical  Society.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  1854.  He  obtained  a  fine  series  of  sponges 
from  the  Upper  Greensand  of  Warminster,  and  many  of  these  are 
described  or  mentioned  in  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde's  *' Catalogue  of  the 
Fossil  Sponges  in  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum." 

He  was  a  grandson  of  William  Cunnington,  F.S.A.,  of  Heytesbury 
in  Wiltshire,  who  was  interested  in  geological  pursuits,  probably 
through  acquaintance  with  William  Smith,  and  celebrated  for  his 
antiquarian  researches  in  the  county,  in  which  he  was  associated 
with  Sir  Bichard  Colt  Hoare.  While  a  lad  he  began  to  collect 
fossils  from  the  chalk-pits  of  Upavon,  and  subsequently,  when  he 
liad  settled  at  Devizes  as  a  wine  merchant,  he  assiduously  studied 
the  local  geology — especially  the  strata  from  the  Great  Oolite  Series 
to  the  Portland  Beds,  the  Lower  Greensand,  the  Gault,  Upper 
Greensand,  and  Chalk;  and  he  ultimately  amassed  a  collection  of 
more  than  20,000  fossils.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Devizes  Museum,  and  was  honorary  curator  from  the  time  of  its 
opening  in  1853. 

One  of  his  earliest  papers  was  "  On  the  Fossil  Cephalopoda  from 
the  Oxford  Clay  constituting  the  genus  Belemnoteuthis  (Pearoe)," 
London  GeoL  Joum.,  No.  3,  1847,  p.  1.  Most  of  his  contributions  to 
geological  literature  were,  however,  published  in  the  Magazine  of  the 
Wiltshire  Archaaological  and  Natural  History  Society ;  they  included 
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papers  on  "The  Mammalian  Drift  of  Wiltshire"  (1867),  "The 
Bradford  Clay"  (1869),  "Geology  of  Wiltshire"  (1869),  and 
"Geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Westbury  Station"  (1872). 
To  the  Geological  Society  he  communicated  in  1860  a  paper  "  On 
a  section  of  the  Lower  Greensand  at  Seend,  near  Devizes"  (Q.J.G.S., 
Ti,  468),  and  a  second  paper  in  1898  "  On  some  PalsBolithio 
Implements  from  the  Plateau- Gravels,  and  their  evidence  conceming^ 
'  Eolithic '  Man  "  (Q.  J.G.S.,  liv,  291).  He  also  published  in  Natural 
Science,  vol.  xi  (1897),  p.  327,  a  paper  on  "  The  Authenticity  of 
Plateau-Man,"  in  which  he  doubted  the  human  origin  of  the 
'  Eolithic '  chipping. 

Mr.  Cunnington  retired  from  Devizes  many  years  ago  and  settled 
in  London. 

His  collections  of  fossils  have  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History),  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and  in  the 
Devizes  Museum. 

For  some  of  the  aboye  particulars  we  are  indebted  to  "The 
History  of  the  Collections  contained  in  the  Natural  History  Depart- 
ments of  the  British  Museum,"  vol.  i  (1904),  pp.  281-2. 

Under  the  title  of  "Fossils  used  as  Ornaments"  there  is  a  reprint^ 
in  the  Gkologioal  Magazine,  1893,  p.  248,  of  an  interesting  article 
•*  On  a  Crapaudine  Locket  found  in  St.  John's  Churchyard,  Devizes," 
by  William  Cunnington,  F.G.S.,  of  which  figures  are  given.  I'he 
interest  to  geologists  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sides  of  the  locket  are 
formed  of  two  detached  circular  palatal  teeth  of  Lepidotu8  maximus, 
Wagner  =  Spharodus  gigas,  Ag.,  from  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  of 
Shotover. 


as^isoEiiiij^iTEOTJs. 


Chaib  of  Geolooy  in  the  Eotal  College  of  Soienob,  South 
Kensington. — The  Pi-esident  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  appointed 
Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  Birmingham  University,  to 
the  Chair  of  Geology  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Science,  South 
Kensington,  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Prof.  Judd,  C.B.,  F.B.S. 

In  view  of  the  changes  in  organisation  that  may  be  found  desirable 
in  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  and  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines  after 
the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Department  Committee  on 
the  college,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  make  this  appointment  a 
temporary  one. 

Professor  Watts  was  a  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
from  1888  to  1894,  and  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey  from 
1891  to  1897.  He  has  acted  successively  as  Deputy  Professor  of 
Geology  at  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Oxford.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Professor  of  Geography  at 
the  Biimingham  University,  and  is  Secretary  of  the  Geological 
Sooiety. —Siandard,  January  23rd,  1906. 

1  See  the  'W^ilte  Archieological  Hagaxine,  1870,  No.  zzzv,  p.  249. 
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I. — Lamabok  and  Platfair:  A  Gsoloqioal  Betbospjeot  ot  the 

Ybab  1802.^ 

By  Sir  Abchibald  Gbikib,  Sc.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sec.  B.S., 
President  of  the  Geological  Society. 

{ConcUided  from  the  April  Number^  p,  153.) 

IF  Lamarok  allowed  his  brilliant  faculty  of  generalisation  to  lead 
him  far  astray  in  his  opinions  regarding  the  origin  of  rocks,  he 
had  formed  a  saner  judgment  on  the  causes  that  have  developed  the 
present  terrestrial  topography.  The  first  chapter  of  the  "Hydro- 
geologie  "  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  natural  results  that 
arise  from  the  circulation  of  water  over  the  surface  of  the  land. 
This  subject,  he  remarks,  affords  less  scope  than  any  other  for  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination  in  framing  hypotheses,  for  it  can  be 
studied  on  a  basis  of  facts  which  are  generally  familiar.  Though 
the  question  required  to  be  considered  in  his  treatise  &nd  was  capable 
of  easy  solution,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  novel,  at  least  from 
a  general  point  of  view,  and  to  have  been  previously  neglected  by 
physicists  and  naturalists.  He  appears  to  have  formed  his  con- 
clusions regarding  it  independently,  and  to  have  been  unaware  how 
far  he  had  been  anticipated  by  previous  observers.  It  is^  singular 
that  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  work  of  his  distinguished  fellow- 
countryman  Desmarest,  who  some  thirty  years  previously  had 
demonstrated,  from  a  prolonged  and  minute  investigation  of  the 
volcanic  history  of  Auvergne,  that  the  valleys  of  that  region  have 
been  excavated  by  the  streams  which  flow  in  them.  He  does  not 
refer  to  the  enunciation  of  the  same  doctrine  by  De  Saussure  a  few 
years  later  in  regard  to  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  nor  to  the  dear 
presentation  of  similar  views  by  Hntton,  whose  system  had  been 
expounded  to  French  readers  by  Desmarest  But  though  he  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  doctrine  was  novel,  Lamarok  was 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  firmness  with  which 
he  espoused  it,  and  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  presented  it  to 
the  world.    Bealising  so  fully  as  he  did  the  magnitude  of  the  scale 

1  An  addresB  deliyered  before  the  **  Alliance  Fran^aise  "  in  the  Sorbonne,  Paris, 
on  26th  February,  1906. 

DBCADB  ▼.— VOL.  ni.— NO,  V,  18 
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on  whiob  the  snrfaoe  of  the  land  undergoes  disintegration,  be  ooold 
see  no  difficnlty  in  conceiying  that  the  mere  passage  of  mnning 
water  over  that  surface  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  erosion  of 
A  system  of  drainage-lines  from  the  moantain-orests  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  In  language  closely  similar  to  that  employed 
at  the  same  time  by  Playfair  in  the  volume  which  appeared  at 
Edinburgh,  he  remarks : — **  If  we  suppose  the  exposed  part  of  the 
snrfaoe  of  the  earth  to  have  been  originally  a  vast  plain,  unvaried 
.  either  by  mountains  or  valleys,  and  having  no  other  curvature  than 
that  of  the  general  form  of  the  globe,  though  such  a  supposition  is 
not  necessary,  seeing  that  the  lands  successively  abandoned  by  the 
ocean  in  its  westerly  movement  would  not  all  be  without  irregularities 
in  their  surface,  I  can  easily  show  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period 
of  time  the  influence  of  the  subaerial  waters  will  have  modified  or 
destroyed  the  regularity  of  surface  of  this  plain,  and  will  ultimately 
form  mountains  like  those  which  are  familiar  to  us"  (pp.  11,  12). 
"  This  sequence  of  events  is  that  followed  by  Nature  in  her  known 
methods  and  processes  which  can  be  seen  in  progress  every  day 
before  our  eyes.  It  is  thus  evident  to  me  that  every  mountain  which 
is  not  the  result  of  volcanic  eruption  or  of  some  other  local 
catastrophe  has  been  cut  out  of  a  plain,  and  that  its  peaks  and  crests 
mark  the  relics  of  the  ancient  level  of  that  plain  "  (p.  14). 

That  this  interpretation  holds  true  for  the  abundant  hills  and 
mountains  composed  of  horizontal  or  little  disturbed  stratified 
formations 'is  now  an  accepted  conclusion  of  modern  geology.  But 
it  will  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  great  mountain-chains  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  have  been  upheaved  during  the  violent 
plication  and  rupture  of  the  terrestrial  crust  Of  the  real  structure 
of  such  chains  comparatively  little  was  known  in  Lamarck's  time, 
and  even  that  little  was  not  appreciated  by  him.  He  thought  that 
the  inclined  arrangement  of  strata  in  many  mountains  was  original, 
and  might  generally  be  taken  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  shores 
on  which  the  sediments  were  deposited,  though  it  might  in  some 
cases  be  due  to  local  disturbance.  He  knew  that  sometimes  the 
strata  in  .a  mountain-chain  are  found  to  be  vertical,  but  he  would 
not  on  that  account  invoke  for  their  explanation  some  universal 
catastrophe  as  had  been  advocated  by  other  writers,^  but  contented 
himself  with  a  vague  reference  to  local  subsidences  (pp.  22,  23). 

In  his  account  of  what  he  conceived  to  take  place  when  the  land 
is  laid  bare  in  consequence  of  the  westwaixl  migration  of  the  ocean, 
Lamarck  involved  himself  in  some  curious  contradictions.  In  the 
mental  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  successive  emergence  of  the 
marine  deposits,  including  the  granite  ridges  which  had  been  laid 
down  upon  the  sea-floor,  he  imagined  that  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
thus  transformed  into  an  area  of  land,  was  gradually  heightened  by 
the  accumulation  upon  it  of  the  remains  of  organisms,  more  especially 

^  He  not  improbably  had  Caner  in  his  mind,  wbo  held  this  opinion  and  afterwards 
gave  it  prominence  in  nis  "  Disconrs  ear  lea  R^yolutions  de  la  Snrfaoe  du  Globe," 
wherein  he  aaeerted  that  the  ooonrrence  of  such  a  catastrophe,  some  6,000  years  agfo, 
was  one  of  the  best  ascertained  facts  in  geology. 
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of  vegetation.  He  thought  that  this  organic  deposit  inoreased  in 
thickness  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  a  century,  so  that  in  no  long 
course  of  time  it  must  deeply  bury  the  old  sea-floor  and  even  cover 
fip  the  ridges  of  deposited  granite.  He  did  not  show»  however^  by 
what  means  this  general  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  plain  could 
possibly  be  aooomplished  in  face  of  the  universal  degradation  caused 
iy  atmospheric  decay  and  the  circulation  of  water  over  the  land-* 
a  destructive  combination  which  he  had  already  admitted  that 
nothing  can  resist.  Nor  did  he  offer  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  ultimate  cessation  of  the  upward  growth  of  the  organic  deposit, 
or  why  after  burying  tlie  granite  ridges  it  eventually  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  erosive  action  of  rain  and  rivers.  Without  noticing 
such  obvious  and  serious  objections  to  his  theories,  he  could  only 
•oontemplate  the  final  result  of  the  long  process  of  earth-sculpture-^ 
the  trenching  of  the  terrestrial  plain  by  running  water,  into  gullies, 
gorges,  and  valleys,  and  at  last  the  uncovering  of  the  hard  central 
cores  of  granite  now  to  be  seen  in  the  heart  of  so  many  mountain- 
chains  (pp.  149,  178). 

It  was  when  he  left  such   speculations  as  these,  for  which  no 
adequate  basis  of  ascertained  fact  then   existed,   and  turned  his 
oonsummate  genius  to  the  patient  study  of  the  organic  remains 
imbedded  in  the  earth's  crust,  that  Lamarck  conferred   the  most 
valuable  and  imperishable  benefits  on  the  infant  science  of  geology. 
The  word  '  fossil '  had  up  to  his  time  been  indiscriminately  applied 
to  any  substance  dug  out  of  the  ground.    Every  mineral  and  rock 
was  in  this  sense  a  fossil.     But  Lamarck,  recognising  the  pre- 
eminent importance  of  organic  remains  as  monuments  of  the  history 
-of  the  globe,  first  restricted  the  use  of  the  word  to  them  alone, 
and  his  example  has  since  been   everywhere  followed.     In  the 
"  Hydrog^logie  "  he  pointed  out  that  as  fossil  shells  are  nearly  all 
of  marine  types  their  evidence  could  be  used  to  demonstrate  that  the 
sea  onoe  covered  the  site  of  what  is  now  land,  and  this  by  no  mere 
ti^ansient  and  violent  inundation,  but  tranquilly  and  for  vast  periods 
of  time.     As  Lavoisier  had  done  before  him,  he  distinguished  among 
them  some  that  belonged  to  littoral  or  shallow-water  species  and 
others   that   were  deep-sea    or  pelagic  forms.      He  entered   into 
a  lengthened  argument  to  disprove  what  had  been  for  so  many 
generations  the  orthodox  belief  that  the  shells  found  far  inland  and 
in  the  heart  of  mountains  are  memorials  of  Noah's  Flood.    Dwelling 
on  the  manner  in  which  pelagic  and  littoral   shells  are  found  in 
separate  beds,  piled  above  each  other,  he  insisted  on  the  evidence 
thus  furnished  of  successive  quiet  and  long-continued  deposition  on 
the  sea-bottom.     He  pointed  to  the  significant  occurrence  of  the  twp 
valves  of  bivalve  shells  still  adhering  to  each  other  as  proof  that 
these  organisms,  instead  of  having  been  violently  huddled  together 
by  some  great  catastrophe,  had  manifestly  lived  and  died  where 
their  remains  are  now  found.     When  he  considered  the  abundance 
of  marine  organisms  in  our  present  seas  and  the  vast  amount  of 
carbonate  of  lime  secreted  by  them  from  the  oceanic  waters,  he  felt 
<X)nvinoed  that  the  masses  of  limestone  which  form  so  important 
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a  part  of  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  represent  marine  organi<> 
acoumulations  of  former  ages,  although  in  course  of  time,  by  the 
operation  of  various  causes,  all  trace  of  organised  structures  may 
have  disappeared  from  them. 

llie  "  Hydrog6ologie "  was  Lamarck's  single  treatise  specially 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  geological  problems,  but  it  formed  only 
the  beginning  of  the  labours  by  which  he  conferred  the  most  signal 
benefits  on  geology  and  earned  for  himself  the  name  of  founder  of 
invertebrate  palsBontology.  For  a  long  suocession  of  years  after  the 
appearance  of  that  volume  in  1802  he  gave  much  of  his  time  and 
thought  to  the  study  of  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Paris  Basin,  and 
published  the  valuable  series  of  memoirs  on  these  organic  remaina 
which  revealed  the  zoological  riches  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  that 
region,  and  likewise  served  as  an  accurate  basis  for  the  detailed 
investigation  of  these  deposits  by  Ouvier  and  Brongniart,  who- 
thereby  did  so  much  to  lay  the  foundations  of  stratigraphical 
geology.  These  later  achievements  of  the  illustrious  biologist, 
however,  and  his  contributions  to  the  theory  of  organic  evolution 
lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  address.  I  have  wished  to 
direct  attention  to  one  of  his  less  known  works  which,  while  it 
displays  his  weaknesses  as  well  as  his  strength,  is  full  of  hia 
philosophical  genius  and  of  that  broad  commanding  view  of  all 
the  wide  domains  of  Nature  which  was  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
Lamarck. 

From  Paris  and  its  busy  laboratories  and  museums  in  which 
Lamarck  quietly  did  his  work,  let  us  turn  to  Edinburgh,  where  at 
the  same  time  a  few  thoughtful  and  enthusiastic  men  were  discussing 
the  same  problems  and  were  evolving  some  of  the  fundamental 
conceptions  that  have  shaped  the  course  of  modem  geology.  James 
Button,  the  greatest  genius  in  this  northern  group  of  philosophers, 
died  in  1797,  leaving  behind  him  in  published  form  only  an 
incomplete  account  of  his  doctrines,  but  having  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  his  friends  a  profound  admiration  of  the  originality  and 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions  of  the  history  of  our  globe.  It  was 
fortunate  for  his  fame,  and  not  less  so  for  the  onward  march  of 
science,  that  one  of  these  friends  had  gained  so  full  and  dear 
a  knowledge  of  the  master's  teaching,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed 
such  pre-eminent  literary  gifts,  as  to  be  able  to  present  Button's 
.doctrines  in  the  remarkable  volume  to  which  I  have  now  to  ask 
your  attention. 

This  loyal  and  accomplished  friend,  John  Playfair,  was  bom  Id 
1748.  The  eldest  son  of  a  Scottish  parish  minister,  he  was  educated 
for  the  Scottish  Church  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  But 
during  his  college  career  he  showed  such  high  mathematical  and 
philosophical  attainments  that,  when  only  18  years  of  age,  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  professors  to  compete  for  the  vacant  Ohair  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  after  a  prolonged 
examination  came  out  third  in  the  list  of  candidates.  Failing  in 
this  application,  he  eventually  entered  the  Church,  and  was  appointed 
to  succeed  his  father  in  his  Forfarshire  parish.    Amidst  the  quiet  of 
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a  remote  country  manse  and  in  the  duties  of  a  parish  minister  he 
spent  ten  years  of  his  life,  supporting  his  mother  and  educating  his 
younger  brothers.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  resigned  his 
livingi  and  as  his  scientifio  tastes  remained  as  strong  as  ever,  he 
obtained  in  1785  the  appointment  of  Joint-Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  gentle  and  kindly  nature, 
his  high  mental  endowments,  and  his  social  charm  soon  gained  for 
him  an  honoured  place  in  the  circle  of  philosophers,  men  of  science, 
and  of  letters  who  at  that  time  shed  such  lustre  on  the  Scottish 
capital.  Among  the  friendships  which  he  specially  cherished  there 
was  that  of  Button,  who  in  the  Spring  of  the  same  year  (1785) 
read  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  the  first  sketch  of  his 
Ceuuous  "  Theory  of  the  Earth."  Playfair's  philosophic  mind  appears 
to  have  been  early  fucinated  by  the  breadth  and  profundity  of 
Button's  views  of  Nature.  As  he  used  to  accompany  the  geologist 
on  his  excursions  in  Scotland,  and  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
listening  to  his  enthusiastic  disquisitions,  Playfair  enjoyed  special 
facilities  for  gaining  a  fuller  appreciation  of  Button's  doctrine  than 
could  easily  be  gathered  from  the  master's  own  writings,  which, 
from  their  cumbrous  and  obscure  style,  had  met  with  less  recognition 
than  their  intrinsic  originality  and  importance  deserved.  When» 
therefore.  Button  died,  his  admiring  disciple  determined  to  draw  up 
a  popular  and  perspicuous  sketch  of  his  friend's  geological  system. 
After  working  at  the  task  for  five  years  he  published  in  the  Spring 
of  1802  his  well-known  **  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory." 
Play  fair's  subsequent  career  was  as  uneventful  as  the  years  that 
had  already  passed.  In  1805  he  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University,  an  appointment  which 
he  continued  to  fill  up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Be  contributed  many 
articles  and  memoirs  to  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  and  in  his 
later  years  undertook  many  journeys  at  home  and  abroad  in  pursuit 
of  geological  studies.  But  an  internal  ailment  brought  his  life  to 
a  close  on  19th  July,  1819,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Play  fair's  loyalty  to  his  great  teacher,  and  his  earnest  desire  to 
set  the  Buttonian  system  in  a  clear  and  attractive  guise  before  the 
world,  led  him  to  keep  himself  in  the  background  and  to  take  little 
heed  that  men  should  notice  the  fresh  observations,  deductions,  and 
illustrations  which  he  himself  contributed  towards  the  confirmation 
of  Button's  doctrines.  Bence  less  credit  has  perhaps  been  assigned 
to  him  than  he  deserved  as  an  independent  and  original  observer. 
The  extraordinary  merit  of  his  volume  was  at  once  recognised,  and 
it  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  acceptation  of  Button's  views. 
Its  admirably  ordered  presentation  of  facts,  its  luminous  and 
persuasive  conduct  of  argument,  its  restrained  caution  in  the 
statement  of  theoretical  propositions,  its  caustic  yet  courteous 
treatment  of  Button's  adverse  critics,  and  its  pervading  grace  and 
elegance  of  diction  have  long  since  given  to  Playfair's  treatise 
a  place  among  the  choicest  classics  of  English  scientific  literature. 
It  consists  of  two  parts.  Of  these  the  first  contains  a  broad  and 
interesting  outline  of  the  whole  geological  system  propounded  by 
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Htitton ;  the  second  part  is  oomposed  of  a  series  of  yaluable  notes^ 
ftirther  explaining  and  developing  various  parts  of  that  system,  and 
containing  original  observations  and  deductions  of  Playfair's  own, 
together  with  discussions  of  those  published  by  other  writers.  This- 
volume  brought  Button's  ''  Theory  of  the  Earth  "  within  the  com- 
prehension and  appreciation  of  even  the  most  unscientific  reader. 
It  not  only  revealed  to  mankind  what  a  genius  had  passed  away  ia 
Hutton,  but  it  traced  out  with  admirable  clearness  some  of  the  chief 
routes  along  which  geology  has  since  travelled,  and  it  imparted  to 
the  infant  science  much  of  the  impulse  which  has  carried  it  to  the 
position  which  it  now  holds  in  the  circle  of  human  studies. 

In  Playfair's  glowing  pages  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  his 
master's  system  are  faithfully  reflected.  Never  before  had  so- 
eloquent  and  convincing  a  sketch  been  given  of  the  co-operation  of 
underground  and  superficial  agencies  in  the  decay  and  renovation  of 
land,  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  conditions  that  make  this  planet 
a  habitable  globe.  No  previous  writer  had  set  in  so  clear  a  light 
the  sculpture  of  the  land  by  the  flow  of  rain  and  rivers  across  its 
surface.  Nor  had  the  proofs  of  the  presence  of  abundant  intrusive 
igneous  rocks  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  ever  been  so  convincingly 
marshalled,  and  this  too  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  Freiberg 
everywhere  prevailed  that  all  these  rocks  have  been  deposited  either 
as  precipitates  or  as  sediments  on  the  floor  of  the  sea. 

His  close  personal  association  with  Hutton  had  given  Play  fair 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  vivid  interest  of  geological  questions  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  required  for  their  solution.  His  own 
philosophical  temperament  enabled  him  to  form  a  calm  judgment  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  various  lines  of  proof,  and  to  trace  with 
precision  the  limits  within  which  deductions  might  be  logically 
drawn  from  them.  Moreover,  his  excursions  into  the  field  under  the 
guidance  of  his  master  had  given  him  a  quickness  and  accuracy  of 
observation  which  in  the  end  made  him  an  excellent  field  geologist, 
so  that  in  his  exposition  of  Huttonian  principles  he  is  able  from  time 
to  time  to  appeal  in  their  support  to  evidence  which  he  has  himself 
collected.  His  ''  Notes  "  are  thus  full  of  personal  interest  in  their 
revelation  of  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  actual  concrete 
examples  of  the  phenomena  described. 

It  was  Playfair  who  first  pointed  out  that  ''for  the  moving  of 
large  masses  of  rock,  the  most  powerful  engines  without  doubt 
which  Nature  employs  are  the  glaciers,"  and  who  first  maintained, 
in  opposition  to  De  Saussure's  invocation  of  some  great  debacle,  that 
the  erratic  blocks,  scattered  in  such  numbers  over  Switzerland,  have 
been  dispersed  by  glaciers  and  rivers  ( §§  34B-353).  His  reasoning 
i^inst  the  appeal  to  some  great  cataclysm  in  explanation  of  such 
phenomena  enabled  him  to  sustain  with  much  force  Hutton's  protest 
against  the  tendency  to  have  recourse  to  ''  accidental  and  unknown 
dauses."  In  a  convincing  argument  he  reviewed  the  hypothesis  of 
Bnffon  and  Pallas  as  to  the  distribution  of  abundant  remains  of  large 
mammals  over  the  plains  of  Siberia,  and  he  showed  that  these 
remains  cannot  have  been  brought  either  by  an  inundation  of  the 
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Ma  or  by  a  deluge  on  land,  but  that  the  speciet  of  elephant^ 
rhinooeroa,  and  other  animals  inhabited  these  northern  regionsi 
where  by  their  natural  oonstitution  they  were  fitted  to  endure  the 
severity  of  the  Siberian  olimate.  "  The  rhinoceros  of  Wilui,"  he 
remarks,  ''certainly  lived  on  the  confines  of  the  Polar  Circle,  and 
was  exposed  to  the  same  cold  while  alive,  by  which,  when  dead,  its 
body  has  been  so  long  and  so  curiously  preserved  **  ( §  417).  He 
ooncladed  his  argument  by  suggesting  that  the  crowded  aggregates 
of  these  mammalian  remains  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
migrations  of  the  animals. 

Another  subject  which  has  been  much  discussed  since  Playfair's 
time — the  origin  of  lakes — did  not  escape  his  keen  scrutiny  of  the 
snrfaoe  of  the  land.  It  received  from  him  a  candid  and  cautions 
handling,  which  has  not  always  been  imitated  by  his  successors  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question.  He  recognised  that ''  a  lake  is  but 
a  temporary  and  accidental "  feature  in  topography,  seeing  that  it  is 
obviously  being  filled  up  by  the  unceasing  transport  of  sediment 
into  it  from  the  surrounding  ground,  and  hence  that  it  must  be 
**but  modem  compared  with  many  of  the  revolutions  that  have 
happened  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  *'  ( §§  319,  326).  But  when  he 
tried  to  picture  to  himself  the  natural  process  whereby  the  lake  has 
been  formed,  he  had  frankly  to  admit  the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 
*^Some  cause,"  he  remarks,  ''seems  to  act,  if  not  in  the  generation, 
yet  certainly  in  the  preservation  of  lakes,  with  which  we  are  but 
little  acquainted  "  (  §  325).  He  suggests  two  possible  modes  of 
their  origin.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  arise  from  the  solution 
and  removal  of  such  a  soluble  material  as  rook-salt,  and  he  foretells 
that  this  must  eventually  happen  in  the  salt  distriet  of  Cheshire. 
He  adds  that  some  efiect  of  the  same  kind  may  have  taken  plaoe  on 
the  site  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  near  to  which  salt-springs  rise  to  the 
surface.  In  the  second  place,  he  points  out  that  liSces  may  be 
produced  by  the  unequal  elevation  and  subsidence  of  land,  whereby 
hollows  arise  on  the  snrfaoe  which  become  water-filled  basins 
(§  327).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  these  suggestions 
indicate  vera  causa  which  have  at  different  times  and  places  given 
ose  to  lakes.  Playfair  evidently  could  not  conceive  that  any 
natural  agen<^  can  excavate  basins  out  of  solid  rock.  Though  he 
had  recognised  the  great  transporting  power  of  glaciers,  he  dul  not 
perceive  that  they  also  possess  an  erosive  capacity  which  enables 
them  to  grind  down,  smooth,  and  polish  the  hardest  rocks,  and 
under  peculiar  conditions  to  hollow  them  into  basin-shaped  cavitiesi, 
which  on  the  retreat  of  the  ice  become  tarns  or  lakes. 

Like  Hutton^  Playfair  exaggerated  the  influence  of  underground 
heat  in  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  rocks.  Thus  be  i^c^pted 
and  stoutly  maintained  his  master's  contention  that  flints  and  agates 
have  been  introduced  in  a  molten  condition  into  the  rooks  among 
which  they  are  found.  He  never  grasped  the  idea  of  the  great 
solvent  power  of  water  and  the  permeability  of  rocks  by  aqueous 
solntiotts.  Hence  he  deliberately  rejected  the  proposition  that 
consolidation   of  rocks   may    be    brought   about   by   infiltration 
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(a  propoBition  bo  well  enforoed  by  Lamarok),  and  he  oontinued  to 
invoke  the  action  of  subterranean  heat,  amounting  sometimes  to  the 
point  of  fusion,  even  for  such  deposits  as  rook-salt 

Another  serious  defeot  in  the  Huttonian  theory  was  strenuously 
upheld  by  its  illustrator.  Button  had  done  good  service  by  insisting 
upon  the  igneous  and  intrusive  nature  of  many  rooks  in  the  orust 
of  the  earth,  though  some  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  relied  was 
fallacious.  Having  convinced  himself  that  the  sparry  structure  of 
limestone  and  other  rocks  and  minerals  points  to  the  action  of  great 
heat  within  the  terrestrial  crust  under  so  vast  a  pressure  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonates,  he  inferred 
that  the  kernels  of  zeolite,  calcite,  and  chalcedony  in  the  cavities  of 
amygdaloids  are  a  proof  that  these  rocks  have  been  injected  in 
a  molten  condition  into  the  crust,  and  never  reached  the  surface. 
Playfair  called  them  'unerupted  lavas,'  and  believed  them  to  be 
distinguishable  from  superficial  or  truly  *  erupted  lavas'  by  their 
enclosed  kernels  of  calcite  and  other  minerals,  which  are  absent  from 
lavas  poured  out  at  the  surface.  He  would  not  admit  that  any  of 
these  older  masses  could  be  true  superficial  lavas  which  might  have 
been  discharged  over  the  sea-bottom  and  buried  under  later  marine 
sediments.  He  quoted,  only  to  reject,  the  just  observation  of 
Spallanzani  that  the  amygdaloids  of  the  Euganean  Hills  are  true 
superficially  ejected  lavas,  the  steam  cavities  of  which  have  been 
filled  with  minerals  deposited  by  infiltrating  water  (§  234).  He 
was  evidently  much  impressed  by  the  singularly  interesting  and 
suggestive  account  given  by  Dolomieu  of  the  intercalation  of 
successive  sheets  of  lava  among  the  limestones  of  Sicily,  but  he 
would  not  admit  that  these  lavas  were  poured  out  over  the  sea- 
bottom  as  '< imagined"  by  Dolomieu.  He  did  not  see  that  by 
admitting  the  probability  of  ancient  *' submarine  volcanoes"  he 
would  in  no  way  have  invalidated  the  proofs  of  intrusion  demon- 
strated by  Hutton,  but  would  have  obtained  a  new  argument  in 
favour  of  his  master's  doctrine  of  the  continuity  and  antiquity  of 
Nature's  operations  (§§  242-244). 

To  Playfair  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  exposed  the  gross 
error  of  those  Neptunists  who,  in  support  of  their  opinion  that 
basalt  is  a  rock  which  was  deposited  from  solution  in  water,  cited  the 
basalt  of  Port  Rush  in  the  north  of  Ireland  as  containing  fossil 
shells.  His  practised  eye  soon  detected  the  source  of  the  blunder, 
a  dark  shale  containing  ammonites  having  been  mistaken  for  the 
basalt  which  had  invaded  and  greatly  indurated  it.^ 

One  of  the  most  memorable  "  Notes  "  to  the  **  Illustrations  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory"  is  that  in  which  the  author,  discussing  the 
causes  of  the  apparent  changes  in  the  level  of  the  sea,  maintains 
that  on  the  whole  it  is  the  land  which  rises  or  sinks,  and  not  the 
surfiaoe  of  the  sea  (Note  xzi).  It  would  be  di£Scult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  contribution  to  geological  literature.  Although 

^  Pkyfair's  examinatioii  of  the  specimens  from  Port  Rush  was  made  in  company 
with  Lord  Webb  Seymour  and  Sir  James  Hall  ("  Illustrations,"  §  253). 
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Playfair's  generalisation  was  no  donbt  too  unqualified,  seeing  that 
he  failed  to  recognise  other  influenoes  whioh  more  or  less  affeot  the 
level  of  the  sea,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  argument^  so  oogently 
and  temperately  urged,  at  onoe  introduced  simplicity  into  the  con- 
sideration of  many  geological  problems  which  bad  up  till  then  been 
inyolved  in  much  confusion,  and  that  in  this  way  it  greatly  helped 
the  onward  advance  of  the  science. 

After  the  publication  of  his  geological  volume  Playfair  made 
many  journeys  in  the  British  Isles  and  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  places  of  geological  interest  and  of  gathering  materials 
towards  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  that  work.  In 
particular,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  undertook  a  prolonged 
journey  on  the  Oontinent,  and  though  then  68  years  of  age, 
he  travelled  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  as  far  as  the 
volcanic  region  of  Naples.  He  was  absent  from  Scotland  for 
seventeen  months,  and  in  his  journeys  travelled  a  total  distance  of  some 
4,000  miles.  The  quotations  from  his  notebooks  given  in  the  brief 
biographical  notice  of  him  prefixed  to  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works  are  so  replete  with  original  and  important  observations  as  to 
fill  us  with  the  deepest  regret  that  he  never  lived  to  embody  them 
in  an  amplified  re-issue  of  his  admirable  volume.  Had  he  been 
able  to  accomplish  his  design,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would 
thereby  have  given  a  further  impulse  to  the  progress  of  the  science 
which  he  loved  and  to  which  he  devoted  so  large  a  part  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life. 

In  concluding  this  address  I  should  like  to  point  out  how  well  the 
lives  of  the  two  distinguished  men  which  we  have  now  been  tracing 
illustrate  many  of  the  distinctive  aspects  of  scientific  research. 
They  show  the  fascination  exerted  by  the  study  of  Nature,  and  the 
devoted  enthusiasm  of  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  this  study 
and  pursue  it  with  a  self-abnegation  almost  heroic  in  its  indifference 
to  everything  but  the  establishment  of  the  truth.  Lamarck  and 
Playfair  were  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  same  problems, 
and  had  the  political  conditions  of  Europe  at  that  time  been  more 
favourable  they  would  doubtless  have  made  themselves  conversant 
with  their  mutual  researches,  and  in  all  likelihood  would  have 
entered  into  correspondence  with  each  other,  if  not  into  the  personal 
relations  which  the  Peace  of  Amiens  had  for  a  few  months  made 
possible. 

Among  the  changes  in  the  last  century  resulting  from  the 
remarkable  development  of  facilities  for  travel,  one  specially  worthy 
of  remark  has  been  the  continual  growth  of  sympathy  and  friendship 
among  men  of  science  in  every  part  of  the  world.  By  their 
community  of  interest  in  the  study  of  Nature  these  men  are  linked 
in  a  brotherhood  of  peaceful  and  serious  work.  For  science  belongs 
to  no  countiy,  or  rather  she  is  the  common  heritage  of  every  country. 
She  knows  no  politics,  and  pursues  her  calm  career  under  the  most 
autocratic  despotism  as  well  as  under  the  most  democratic  republic. 
She  doee  not  employ  only  one  language,  but  makes  her  voice  heard 
in  the  native  tongue  of  every  civilised  land.    Hence  it  has  come 
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aboQt  that  those  who  cultivate  scienoe  are  perhaps  the  most  cosmo* 
politan  men  in  oar  modem  world.  They  come  from  all  comers  of 
the  glohe  to  organise  themselves  in  congresses  for  the  parpose  oF 
discussing  and  promoting  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  a  common 
interest  and  in  regard  to  which  they  can  render  each  other  mutual 
assistance.  Their  learned  societies  and  academies  rival  each  other 
in  their  generous  recognition  of  the  labours  of  foreign  fellow- 
workers.  If  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in  Paris  inscribes  in  ita 
roll  of  honour,  as  correspondents  and  associates,  the  names  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  science  of  all  countries,  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  does  not  lag  behind  in  the  choice  of  its  foreign  members 
and  in  the  bestowal  of  its  medals  without  respect  of  nationality. 

Hence  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  desire  to  draw  together 
the  cultivated  society  of  France  and  Great  Britain  in  friendly  and 
personal  relations  (which  is  the  aim  of  the  "Alliance  Franco* 
Britannique,  litt^raire,  scientifique,  et  artistique  ")  has  already  long 
ago  been  accomplished  by  men  of  science.  If  these  men  on  the  twa 
sides  of  the  Channel  are  rivals,  it  is  in  the  warfare  against  ignorance 
and  in  the  noble  task  of  building  the  vast  temple  of  science  which 
by  their  joint  labours  and  those  of  their  associates  in  other  lands- 
is  slowly  but  surely  lising  in  the  midst  of  mankind. 

Seeing,  then,  that  as  men  of  science  we  have  experienced  the 
inspiration  and  the  pleasure  of  mutual  co-operation  with  our  fellow- 
labourers  abroad  in  the  same  pursuits,  we  welcome  with  the  heartiest 
cordiality  the  establishment  and  growth  of  sympathy  and  friendship- 
between  the  peoples  of  France  and  of  Great  Britain.  Most  sincerely 
do  we  hope  that  the  same  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  active 
brotherhood  which  has  so  long  reigned  in  the  scientific  world 
may  spread  through  all  ranks  of  society,  until  the  two  united 
nations  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  the  world  with  one  single  voice 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  progress,  and  of  peace. 

To  render  even  a  feeble  service  towards  the  promotion  of  this 
great  international  movement  of  our  time  must  be  regarded  as  at 
once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure.  For  myself,  I  am  proud  that  permission 
has  been  granted  to  me  to  speak  in  behalf  of  such  a  cause  in  the 
halls  of  the  Sorboune,  for  so  many  centuries  a  favourite  home  of 
Philosophy  and  Science,  and  I  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  offering  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
men  who  within  these  walls  have  created  one  of  the  inteUectoal 
centres  of  the  world  and  have  linked  mankind  together  in  ties  of 
gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  genius  of  France. 


II.— On  the  Oooubrenob  of  the  Genus  Dimyodon,  MuN.-CH^Lir.^ 

IN   THE    MeSOZOIO   RoOKS  OF  GbeAT   BbITAIN. 
By  Br.  K.  A.  Oronwjixl,  of  the  Geolog:ical  Surrey  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen. 

WHEN  looking  through  the  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Geological  Society  for  August,  1905, 1  saw  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  Rhetio  deposits  of  Glamorganshire  and 
hie  figure  of  Plicaiula  intutstriataf  Emmr.      At  the  first  glance  it 
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Btrnck  me  tbat  this  fossil  was  closely  allied  to  a  group  of  btvalyes, 
well  known  to  me  as  ocoarring  in  the  Ohalk,  where  it  is  represented 
by  the  genus  Dimyodon^  Munier-Chalmas. 

In  1842  von  Hagenow  ^  described,  under  the  name  Ostrea  Nilasonir 
a  bivalve  shell  found  in  the  White  Chalk  of  Bugen,  attached  to 
several  other  fossils,  e.g.,  belemnites,  oysters,  and  sea-urchins. 
Although  he  gave  parallel  diagnoses  of  this  shell  and  Ostrea 
Juppopodium,  Nilss.,  he  did  not  see  the  generic  difference  between 
his  fossil  and  the  oysters. 

Later  on,  1891,  J.  Bohm '  referred  Oatrea  Nilssoni  to  the  genus 
Dimyodon,  Mun.-Ghalm.,  and  in  the  same  year  Stolley '  described 
a  new  species,  as  also  did  I  myself  in  the  year  1900,*  then  figuring 
the  three  Danish  species  that  all  occur  rather  commonly  in  the- 
Ohalk  of  North- Western  Germany  and  Denmark,  D.  Nihaoni,  von 
H^.,  D.  Bdhmi,  Stoll.,  and  D.  coaiaiua,  Qronw. 

This  group  of  fossils  also  occurs  in  the  British  Chalk.  2>.  Nilaaoni 
was  in  the  year  1864  described  by  S.  P.  Woodward*  under  the 
name  Flicatula  aigillina,  S.  P.  Woodw.  H.  Woods,  in  his  recent 
monograph  of  the  British  Chalk  Bivalves,*  having  in  the  description 
of  1901  (Pt.  iii,  p.  143 ;  pi.  xxvi,  figs.  19-22)  used  S.  P.  Woodward's 
name,  in  an  addition  of  1903  (Pt.  v,  p.  225)  altered  it  into  the 
eurrent  name,  Dimyodon  Nilaaoni, 

When  writing  the  note  on  Dimyodon  in  1900  I  found  in  the 
collections  of  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen  some  British  specimens  of 
2).  Nilaaoni,  v.  Hag.,  and  also  one  of  D.  Boehmi,  Stoll.,  fixed  oq 
a  MicraaUr  cor-ieaiudtnarium. 

During  a  visit  to  England  in  the  Summer  of  1905  I  saw  in  the 
British  Museum,  besides  several  specimens  of  D.  Nilaaoni  from 
various  localities,  one  specimen  of  i>.  Boehmi,  or  a  closely  allied 
form,  fixed  on  an  Echinocorya  from  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Gravesend,. 
Kent,  and  of  Grays,  Essex. 

In  the  collections  in  Copenhagen  I  had  also  seen  some  specimena 
of  this  genus  from  the  Jurassic  fixed  on  other  fossils  of  greater 
importance  and  themselves  never  determined.  In  the  Geological 
Museum  of  Bath  some  specimens  of  Dimyodon,  growing  on  a  Lima 
from  the  Lower  Lias,  attracted  my  attention.  They  were  labelled 
Plieatula  intuastriata,  and  the  localities  were  Shepton  (Somerset), 
Southerndown  and  Bridgend  (Glamorganshire).  There  was  also 
a  smaller  species  of  Dimyodon  fixed  on  a  Lima  from  the  Upper 
Lias.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  an  examination,  but  only  surveyed 
them  as  they  were  exhibited  in  the  show-case. 

Later  on,  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Richardson^  I  met  with  the 
excellent  figure  of  the  Plieatula  intuaatriala,  Emmr.,  clearly  proving 

1  Neaes  Jahrb.  f.  Hin.,  1842,  p.  546. 

•  Falsontoeraphica,  vol.  zxzviu  (1891),  p.  89,  pi.  iv,  fig.  7. 

'  Mitth.  Mm.  IxiBt.  XTniv.  Kiel,  vol.  i  (1891),  tome  vii,  p.  243,  pi.  vii,  fig.  8. 
4  Medd.  dansk  geol.  Foren.,  No.  6  (1900),  pp.  73-80,  pi.  ii,  figs.  1-8. 

•  GiOL.  Mao.,  Vol.  I  (1864),  p.  112,  Pi.  V,  Figs.  1-5. 

•  A  Monograph  of  the  Cretaceous  Lamellibranchia  of  England  (Paleeont.  Soc.,. 
1809-1903). 

■f  Q.J.6.S.,  vol.  hd  (1905),  p.  423,  pi.  xxziii,  fig.  1. 
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that  this  fossil  belongs  to  Dimyodon,  as  this  genus  is  represented  by 
the  aboTO-mentioned  Cretaceous  species. 

As  it  is  obvious  that  this  series  of  forms  is  widely  distributed  in 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Qreat  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  Cretaoeous, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  British  geologists  to  these  fossils* 
It  would  be  a  promising  task  to  subject  the  genus  and  such  allies 
as  may  hide  among  the  numerous  obscure  PUeatula  and  Ostrea  to 
a  thorough  revision,  but  as  I  have  neither  the  necessary  time  nor 
material  and  literature  at  my  disposal  I  will  only  give  some  hints 
on  this  matter. 

The  genus  Dimyodon  was  established  by  Munier-Chalmas  in  the 
*' Manuel  de  Concbyliologie  "  of  Fischer,  1887,  p.  937,  and  its  type 
is  D.  Schlumhergeri,  Mun.-Ch.  (I.e.,  fig.  705),  from  the  Bathonian  of 
H6rouvillette.  Fischer  considers  Dimyodon  as  a  subgenus  of  Dimya 
Bouault,  but  Zittel  ^  seems  to  regard  these  two  genera  as  identicaL 

I  am  inclined  to  place  the  following  species  in  the  genus  Dimyodon, 
but,  as  already  mentioned,  this  enumeration  in  no  way  claims  to  be 
complete.^ 

A. — JURASSIO. 

1.  D,  intusstriatus,  Emmr.  A  very  widely  distributed  species  in 
the  Bhsdtic  and  the  Lower  Lias.  In  the  Alps  it  was  first  found  and 
therefrom  described  by  Emmrich  '  (the  **  Edssener  Schichten  "  of  the 
Northern  Alps).  Its  distribution  in  France  is  unknown  to  me,  bat 
Mr.  Jean  Miquel,  of  Barroubio  par  Aiguesvives,  has  kindly 
communicated  to  me  a  specimen  from  Yillespanans  (H^rault)  from 
the  Avictda  contorta  zone.  As  to  its  distribution  in  Great  Britain, 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Richardson  for  very  minute  records; 
D.  intusstriatus  has  its  maximum  in  the  White  Lias,  but  ranges  from 
the  Avictda  contorta  zone  to  the  Bwklandi  zone.  Mr.  Biohardson 
has  found  it  in  Devon,  Somerset,  S.  Gloucestershire,  and  Glamorgan- 
shire.    According  to  R.  F.  Tomes  *  it  occurs  also  in  Warwickshire. 

2.  2>.  (?)  retifer,  Eudes-Deslongchamps.  Mr.  Miquel  communicated 
to  me  a  specimen  of  this  fossil  (which  I  only  refer  to  this  species 
on  the  faith  of  his  determination)  from  the  Upper  Bathonian  of 
France,  ''falaise  de  St.  Aubin  sur  mer,  Calvados."  It  was  determined 
as  a  Plicatvla,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  Dimyodon, 

3.  D,  Schlumhergeri,  Munier-Chalmas.  This  species,  the  genotype, 
is  found  in  the  Bathonian  of  Herouvillette,  France,  and  is  figured 
in  Fischer's  "  Manuel  de  Concbyliologie  "  (I.e.). 

4.  D.  striatissimus,  Quenstedt,'  from  the  Malm  of  Germany,  White 
Jura  7. 

1  <<  Grundziige  d.  Palaontologie,"  Zweite  Auflage,  1908,  p.  292. 

'  Besides  that  some  species  may  be  concealed  among  Flieatula  and  Ostrem,  I  may 
here  mention  that  Mr.  Munier-Chalmas  in  1897  told  me,  in  a  letter,  that  thero  were 
fltill  some  undescribed  Jurassic  species  of  Dimyodon, 

'  Jahrb.  d.  k.  k.  geol.  Beichsanst.,  vol.  iv  (1853),  p.  376. 

*  Q.J.G.S.,  Tol.  xxxiv  (1878),  p.  182. 

»  **Der  Jura,"  1868,  p.  628,  pi.  Ixxviii,  fig.  4.  The  author  also  figures 
a  I^ieaiula  sp.  (pi.  Izxviii,  fig.  6)  from  the  White  Jura  fi ;  it  belongs  to  JHmyotUm. 
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B. — Cbbtaoeous. 

5.  D.  Boehmi,  Stoll.^  This  widespread  species  ooonrs  in  the 
Senonian  of  Northern  Qermany,  Denmark,  and  England,  and  is  also 
found  in  the  Danian  at  Faze,  Denmark. 

6.  D.  eoBtatus,  Gronw.'  Common  in  the  Senonian  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Northern  Germany ;  also  found  in  France,  at  Meudon. 
In  the  Danian  there  is  found  a  form  that  in  some  points  differs  from 
that  of  the  Senonian. 

7.  JD,  intusradiatus,  Giirabel.^    Upper  Chalk  of  the  Bavarian  Alps. 

8.  D.  NtUsoni,  v.  Hag.^  This  species  has  a  very  great  extension 
▼ertically  as  well  as  horizontally.  It  ranges  from  the  Upper  Gault 
of  Folkestone  to  the  Danian  of  Denmark.  It  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  Chalk  of  England,  Northern  France,  North- Western  Germany, 
the  Northern  Alps,  Denmark,  nnd  Sweden. 

As  to  the  systematic  position  of  the  genus  Dimyodon  as  here 
defined,  authors  are  not  quite  in  agreement,  mainly  because  these 
fossils  occur  in  a  rather  imperfect  state  of  preservation,  and  because 
the  free  valve  is  but  rarely  found*  The  cardinal  parts  of  the  shell 
are  commonly ~ as  a  rule  in  the  young  ones — inconspicuous  and 
obliterated,  while  the  muscular  impressions,  in  the  Cretaceous 
forms  at  least,  are  almost  unknown.  The  ridge-formed  teeth,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  prove  the  hinge  mechanism  to  be  isodont  and  these 
fossils  to  be  allied  to  the  Spondylidse. 

Some  authors '  have  considered  D.  Nihsoni  to  belong  to  the  genus 
Cyelostreont  Eiohwald,^  the  type  of  which  is  the  Osirea  pHcattdoides 
of  Leymeiie.^  According  to  the  rather  obscure  description,  the 
genus  Oyeloatreon  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  proper  cardinal 
teeth  and  muscular  impressions,  in  place  of  which  there  is  a  horse- 
shoe-shaped impression  which  serves  for  the  reception  of  ligament 
and  the  junction  of  the  valves. 

This  interpretation  may  be  the  right  one  for  the  original  species, 
O.  plieatuloides,  Leym. ;  but  for  the  fossils  here  mentioned  I  may 
deny  the  possibility  of  assigning  them  to  the  genus  Oyeloatreon  as 
defined  by  Eiohwald.  Frauscher^  has  in  the  genus  Cydoatreon 
associated  some  most  heterogeneous  species,  among  which  two  species 
of  DimyodoUy  JD.  iniusstriatuSf  Emmr.,  and  D.  intusradiaiua,  Giimb., 
are  to  be  found. 

The  Cretaceous  species  of  the  genus  Dimyodon  form  a  well 
oiroumscribed  and  strictly  defined  group,  and,  so  far  as  I  know  the 
Jarassio  species,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same  will  apply  to  them. 

*  Stolley:  loc.  cit.    Oronwall:  loc.  cit.,  fig.  8. 

*  Gronwall :  loc.  cit.,  figs.  4-7. 

'  Palffiontographica,  vol.  xxxviii  (1891-2),  p.  88,  pi.  iv,  figs.  2a-e, 
4  GrSnwall :  loc.  dt.,  figs.  1-3.    Woods :  loc.  cit. 

*  Yogel,  1895  :  in  Sammlnngen  d.  geol.  Reichsmuseam  zn  Leiden,  neoe  Folge, 
heransgeffeben  y.  E.  Martin,  vol.  ii,  tome  1,  p.  14,  pi.  i,  figs.  4-7.  Wegner: 
Zeitsch.  d.  deatsch.  geol.  Geeellsch.  Jahrg.,  1905,  p.  175. 

*  Lethflsa  roesica,  vol.  ii,  pp.  406-7. 

^  M£m.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  s^r.  n,  tome  iv  (1851),  p.  195,  pi.  ix,  figs.  17a-«. 
•    •  DenkBchr.  k.  Akad.  Wise.,  Math.  Nat.  Gl.,  vol.  11 ;  Wien,  1886. 
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III. — On  thb  Relation  between  the  Oldsb  and  Nbweb  Palaozoios 

or  West  Cornwall.' 

By  J.  B.  Hill,  E.N.,  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

(PLATE  XIV.) 

Introductory, 

f  PHE  author,  who  has  long  been  engaged  on  the  Pa1»ozoic8  of 
X  West  Oornwall,  divided  the  killas  extending  westward  from 
Oerrans  Bay  into  four  groups  that  formed  a  natural  sequence.* 
Moreover,  as  they  included  definite  Lower  Silurian  horizons,  as 
characterized  by  the  fossiliferous  quartzite  of  Came,  these  divisions 
were  linked  with  the  Lower  Palsdozoios.  They  consist  of  the 
Veryan,  Portscatho,  Falmouth,  and  Mylor  groups.  On  the  latest 
issues  of  the  old  Survey  maps  the  area  occapied  by  the  first  of  these 
divisions  is  coloured  as  Silurian,  and  the  region  occupied  by  the 
remainder  as  Devonian.  That  colouring,  however,  was  not  adopted 
by  De  la  Beche,  who  surveyed  the  region,  nor  was  it  the  result  of 
any  subsequent  survey  of  the  area.  In  the  original  Geological 
Survey  map  of  Cornwall  the  killas  was  separated  by  De  la  Beche 
into  two  divisions,  viz.,  a  grauwacke  group  and  a  carbonaceous 
series.  Thus,  the  former  lying  below  the  Culm -measures  was 
undifferentiated  for  the  reason,  as  explained  in  his  Report,'  that  the 
progress  of  geology  at  that  time  only  warranted  the  broadest 
generalizations.  He  moreover  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
terms  Cambrian  and  Silurian  should  be  restricted  to  the  areas  that 
gave  rise  to  the  prolonged  researches  of  Murohison  and  Sedgwick, 
and  deprecated  the  extension  of  that  nomenclature  to  districts  that 
had  not  received  the  same  detailed  investigations.  In  a  later  and 
undated  issue  of  the  map  the  grauwacke  group  is  divided  into 
Devonian  and  Silurian,  presumably  by  the  authority  Sir  Roderick 
l^Iurchison.  The  Devonian  colour  was  not  only  applied  to  fossili- 
ferous strata  in  East  and  Mid  Cornwall,  but  was  extended  over  the 
unfossiliferous  strata  in  the  west.  The  Silurian  tint,  on  the  other 
liand,  was  restricted  to  a  zone  that  had  yielded  organic  remains. 
Murchison,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  older  zone  extended 
far  beyond  those  limits  into  the  barren  strata  coloured  as  Devonian,^ 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  tint  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  as  no  re-examination  of  the  area  seems  to  have  been 
undertaken.  The  known  Silurian  region  was  confined  to  the 
coastal  belt  between  Chapel  Point  and  Gerrans  Bay,  a  boundary 
oonnecting  those  localities  admitting  of  the  ready  isolation  of  that 
zone  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  That  such  a  broad  generalization, 
liowever,  was  only  regarded  as  provisional  may  be  inferred  from  the 
absence  of  a  line  on  the  map  between  the  two  divisions.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  subdivision  of  the  killas,  as  the  result  of  the 

^  Gommuiiicated  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Surrey. 
3  Summary  of  Progress,  1898,  p.  97,  and  Trans.  Boy.   Geol.  Soc.  Cornwall, 
vol.  xii  (1901),  pt.  6. 
'  "  Bieport  on  the  Geology  of  Deron,  Cornwall,  and  West  Somerset,"  pp.  38-41. 
*  Trans.  Boy.  Geol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  vol.  vi,  p.  322. 
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reoent  anrvey,  neither  invalidates  the  map  published  by  De  la  Beohe 
nor  the  subsequent  oonolusions  of  Murohison.  It  has,  on  the  other 
liand,  not  only  brought  their  generalisations  within  more  definite 
limits,  but  has  carried  the  investigation  a  step  farther  by  demon- 
etrating  the  relations  between  the  older  and  newer  Palssozoios  of 
Oomwall. 

As  the  lithologioal  oharaoters,  the  straotural  features,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  divisions  into  which  the  killas  has  been 
differentiated  have  already  been  the  subject  of  former  communioa* 
tions,  both  to  the  Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall^  and  to 
tha  Summaries  of  Progress  of  the  Qeological  Survey,*  they  will  only 
be  treated  briefly  in  this  paper.  They  will,  moreover,  be  fully 
described  in  the  Survey  memoirs,  but,  as  the  results  of  recent 
investigations  constitute  an  important  advance  in  the  elucidation  of 
the  geology  of  the  West  of  England,  it  will  be  convenient  to  present 
•at  once  an  outline  of  these  conclusions,  as  the  official  publications 
will  not  be  immediately  forthcoming. 

The  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
an  important  unconformity  dividing  the  Upper  and  Lower  PalaBozoio 
formations  of  West  Cornwall.  Evidence  will  also  be  submitted 
pointing  to  the  natural  sequence  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Lower 
PalsBOzoics,  and  to  the  Lower  Devonian  age  of  the  conglomeratic 
eeries  of  Manaccan  and  Oram  pound. 

Zithology  of  the  Lower  Palaozoie  divtaians. 

The  lithologioal  characteristics  of  the  divisions  will  now  be  briefly 
tonohed  upon. 

Veryan  Series. — ^This  group  consists  of  blue  and  grey  slate  with 
sandy  alternations,  thin  dark  limestones,  and  dark-coloured  cherts. 
Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  chert  and  limestones  the  sandy 
tnterlaminations  are  frequently  coarse,  but  being  largely  composed 
of  soft  grains  are  readily  cleaved.  This  series,  which  also  includes 
the  Game  quartzite,  is  further  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
manganese,  which  stains  the  slate. 

Portaeatho  Series. — These  consist  of  blue  and  grey  clay  slates, 
alternating  with  harder  beds  showing  every  gradation  from  a  sandy 
slate  to  a  fairly  strong  grit.  The  latter  are  characterized  by  the 
predominance  of  quartz  and  the  comparative  abundance  of  clastic 
mica.  The  marked  feature,  however,  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Yeryan  Series  is  the  absence  of  limestone,  except  at  their 
mntual  junctions.  This  dearth  of  calcareous  material  also  applies 
to  the  Falmouth  and  Mylor  divisions. 

JFhUmouih  Series. — This  series  consists  of  argillaceous  and  fine 
eandy  alternations,  varying  in  colour  from  green  to  grey  and  buff, 
although  blue  argillaceous  beds  sometimes  appear.  The  contrasting 
tints  produce  a  variegated  appearance  common  to  this  group.  Their 
mode  of  decomposition  is  equally  characteristic.  The  sandy  seams 
beoome  readily  friable,  are  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  weather  into 

^  See  paper  already  cited. 
'  From  1897  oawarda. 
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a  deep  bnff  colour.  The  material  is  of  finer  texture  than  the 
Portscatho  Beds,  and  the  coarse  structure  often  seen  in  the  latter 
is  not  represented.  The  presence  of  zones  of  strongly  contrasted 
purple  and  green  slate  is  likewise  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  this 
group. 

Mylor  Series, — Tliis  division  consists  of  bine  argillaceous  and 
fine-textured  sandy  beds.  The  latter  are  often  very  siliceous,  and 
occasionally  thin  qnartzites  are  developed.  The  most  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  series  is  its  striped  and  ribbon-like  appearance,  due 
to  fine  alternations  of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  material,  or  to 
argillaceous  laminas  varying  in  composition  and  colour.  This 
composite  structure,  while  a  marked  characteristic  of  this  division, 
is  frequently  developed  both  in  the  Portscatho  and  Falmouth 
divisions.  In  this  series  it  has  often  contributed  to  the  production 
of  pseudo-conglomerates,  following  conditions  of  stress.^ 

Natural  sequence  of  the  Lower  Palaozoie  divisions. 
The  four  divisions  already  referred  to  pass  uninterruptedly  into  one 
another  without  any  stratigraphical  break.  The  junction  between 
the  Veryan  and  Portscatho  groups  is  well  exposed  at  Pendower  in 
Qerrans  Bay.  Although  the  two  groups  there  occupy  adjoining 
horizons,  and  the  former  are  coloured  as  Silurian  and  the  Intter  as 
Devonian  in  the  old  map  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn,  their 
natural  sequence  is  demonstrated  by  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the 
Veryan  limestones  to  the  west,  and  which  are  still  represented  in 
an  attenuated  form  within  the  Portscatho  Series,  thus  serving  aa 
a  connecting  link  between  the  two  groups.  Not  only  do  the  Veryan 
Series  pass  uninterruptedly  into  the  Portscatho  group,  but  these 
latter  also  gi*aduate  imperceptibly  into  the  Falmouth  Series,  which 
in  their  turn  merge  insensibly  into  the  Mylor  Beds.  Notwithstanding 
the  comparative  absence  of  palssontological  data  tbe  researches  of 
Mr.  Howard  Fox  and  Dr.  Hinde  on  the  Radiolaria  tend  to  confirm 
the  unbroken  sequence  of  these  deposits.  The  Radiolarian  remains 
have  been  determined  by  Dr.  Hinde  from  localities  scattered 
throughout  these  divisions,  but  these  organisms  have  not  been 
detected  on  any  known  Devonian  horizon.  Besides  Radiolaria, 
Crinoidal  and  other  fragments  are  occasionally  found  in  these 
divisions,'  but  their  occurrence  is  extremely  rare.  The  quartzite  of 
Carne  in  Gerrans  Bay,  which  has  yielded  Caradoc  fossils,  was 
included  within  the  Veryan  Series,  as  it  appeared  to  fall  naturally 
into  that  division.'  The  detailed  investigation  of  that  area  has  been 
subsequently  undertaken  by  Mr.  Beid,  whose  results  do  not  invalidate 
that  sequence. 

Relations  of  the  Newer  and  Older  Palaozoics  in  the  Manaccan  area. 
Having  now  given  a  brief   outline  of   the   Lower  PaLeozoio 
divisions,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  investigated  by  the  author, 

^  An  account  of  these  stroctmeB  will  be  found  in  the  Trans.  Boy.  Geol.  Soc. 
Cornwall,  vol.  zii  (1901),  pt.  6. 
*  Excluding  the  Came  quartzite. 
»  J.  B.  Hill:  Trans.  Boy.  Geol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  vol.  xii  (1901),  pt.  6, 
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their  precise  relations  with  the  Devonian  formation  will  now  be 
discussed.  While  engaged  last  season  on  the  survey  of  the  tract 
bordering  the  Helford  basin,  the  killas  was  carried  south  to  Porthallow 
and  westward  as  far  as  Tregidden.  At  Porthallow  a  fault  divides 
the  killas  on  the  north  from  mica-schist  on  the  south.  The  rocks 
lying  to  the  south  of  that  disturbance  are  not  dealt  with  in  this  paper. 
The  sedimentary  divisions  from  the  Carnmenellis  granite,  on  the 
north-west,  to  Porthallow  on  tlie  south-east,  occur  in  the  following 
topographical  order : — 

Mylor  Series. 

Falmouth  Series. 

Portscatho  Series. 

Manaccan  Series. 

Yeiyan  Series,  including  the  Quartzite. 
Of  these  groups  the  Manaccan  Series  represents  the  Newer 
Pal»ozoic,^  and  the  remainder  are  confined  to  the  Older  Palsaozoic. 
The  strike  of  the  latter  is  about  north-east  and  south-west,  while 
that  of  the  former  is  slightly  oblique  and  approximates  to  an  east 
and  west  direction. 

The  Mylor  Series,  through  which  the  granite  has  intruded,  occupies 
a  band  gradually  widening  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Porth- 
navas  to  Gweek.  Excellent  coast  sections  across  the  entire  band 
are  afforded  by  Polwheveral  Creek,  showing  the  whole  metamorphic 
aureole  as  well  as  the  zone  beyond. 

The  Falmouth  division  that  succeeds  to  the  south-east  forms 
a  narrow  band,  but  widening  likewise  in  a  south-west  direction. 
It  extends  from  Mawnan  Smith  to  Mawgan  Creek,  and  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  north  side  of  Helford  Biver.  Besides  the 
main  zone,  infolded  lentioles  occur  in  the  vicinities  of  Helford, 
Durgan,  and  Bream  Cove.  Excellent  transverse  sections  are 
exhibited  along  the  coast  at  Calamansack. 

The  Portscatho  Series  succeeds  the  Falmouth  group  to  the  south- 
east and  forms  the  coastline  as  far  south  as  St.  Anthony.  To  the 
westward  it  practically  monopolises  the  southern  side  of  Helford 
Siver,  and  the  northern  shore  as  far  as  Porthnavas  Creek.  It  also 
reappears  as  a  small  strip  at  Porthallow,  where  it  is  separated  from 
metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Lizard  type  by  a  fault. 

The  Manaccan  Series. — The  natund  sequence  represented  by  these 
three  Lower  Paladozoio  groups  is  now  broken,  and  another  assem- 
blage makes  its  appearance,  which  may  be  designated  the  Manaccan 
Series.  It  rests  unconformably  on  the  Portscatho  and  the  Yeryan 
divisions  (including  the  Came  quartzite),  and  is  largely  made  up 
of  their  detritus.  The  group  occupies  a  band  extending  westerly 
from  the  coast  at  Nare  Point,  whence  it  has  been  mapped,  as 
far  as  St.  Martin.  Passing  to  the  north  of  Manaccan  it  is  seen 
along  the  shores  of  Gillan  Creek,  and  around  the  Nare  Point  to 
a  little  beyond  the  Nare  Head.  Its  southern  margin  from  the  coast- 
line to  l^glossack  skirts  the  Yeryan  Series,  and  thence  to  the 

'  The  evidence  in  support  of  this  aaBiimption  will  be  giyen  later. 

DBGADB  T.^-YGL.  m.^NO.  V.  14 
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westward  is  in  contact  with  the  Lizard  group.  Besides  this  main 
outcrop  small  infolds  also  occur  amongst  the  Yeryan  Series.  Litho- 
logicalljy  the  group  consists  of  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  clay 
slate,  the  two  latter  being  often  c^careous,  and  they  are  all  so 
clearly  interbedded  that  their  natural  sequence  is  obvious.  The 
most  important  member  is  undoubtedly  the  conglomerate,  from 
the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  derivation  of  the  group.  Its  character 
and  main  constituents  have  been  given  in  a  former  publication,^  since 
which  it  has  yielded  chert,  mica -schist,  and  possibly  serpentine. 
The  latter  ingredient,  however,  being  obtained  from  a  road  section, 
the  evidence  is  possibly  not  conclusive.  At  its  northern  margin, 
where  the  conglomerate  is  in  close  relation  with  the  Portscaiho 
Series,  it  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  fragments  derived  from  that 
group.  This  is  admirably  exhibited  at  Gillan  harbour,  where  the 
magnitude  of  the  boulders,  often  exceeding  a  foot  in  size,  enables 
their  ready  identification  witii  the  Portscatho  Beds  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  in  which  practically  every  type  of  the  latter  is  seen  to  be 
incorporated.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  the  fragments  were  veined 
with  quartz  prior  to  such  incorporation  sufficiently  indicates  the 
magnitude  of  the  break  represented  by  this  unconformity.  The 
conglomerate  is  likewise  seen  in  contact  with  the  Portscatho  Beds 
on  the  coastal  shelves  at  Men-aver  Point  and  Nare  Point.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  conglomerate  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
underlying  rook  from  which  it  is  derived.  Whereas  at  Qillan  Creek, 
where  it  rests  on  the  Portscatho  Series,  fragments  of  that  group 
preponderate,  as  the  Yeryan  Series  and  quartzite  horizons  are 
approached  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  those  types,  and  the 
foreign  fragments  derived  from  the  Lizard  rooks  increase  in  a  similar 
direction.  The  conglomerate  is  by  no  means  continuous,  but  the 
base  of  the  formation  is  frequently  of  fine  texture.  This  is  shown 
by  the  protruding  bosses  of  quartzite,  some  of  which  are  encircled  by 
the  sandstone  beds  of  the  Manacoan  Series.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  tendency  for  the  coarser  deposits  to  die  out  in  a  westerly  direction, 
as  was  long  ago  recorded  by  De  la  Beche,*  the  frequent  absence  of 
which  presents  difficulties  in  the  demarcation  of  the  Manaocan  Series 
from  the  older  Palsdozoios  that  underlie  them,  and  especially  where 
good  sections  are  not  available. 

The  Manacoan  Series  present  a  less  advanced  type  of  metamorphism 
than  that  of  the  Lower  PalaBOzoic  divisions  amongst  which  they 
occur.  This  difference  in  deformation  between  the  older  and  newer 
Palsdozoios,  although  not  always  of  a  very  marked  type,  was  early 
recognized  by  the  author  as  a  significant  factor,  more  especially  in 
the  comparison  of  the  killas  of  Mid  Cornwall  with  that  occupying 
the  western  regions,  which  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter 
represented  conditions  of  stress  that  were  either  not  experienced 
by  the  former  or  prevailed  in  a  less  vigorous  degree.  In  the 
Manaccan  area  this  contrast  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  com- 
paratively unaltered  condition  of  the  clay  slates  associated  with  the 

I  J.  B.  Hill:  TranB.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  1901. 

*  "  BqK>rt  on  the  Otology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Wsrt  Somenet,"      95. 
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conglomerate  and  the  more  advanced  type  of  deformation  represented 
by  the  adjoining  Portacatbo  and  Yeryan  diyiaions.  Mr.  John 
Pringle  has  obtained  numerons  plant  remains  from  these  rocks, 
together  with  a  few  corals  and  braohiopods,  bnt  beyond  indicating 
a  marine  fauna  they  throw  no  light  on  their  geological  age.  The 
argillaoeoos  members  were  searched  for  graptolites,  bat  withoat 
snocess. 

The  Manaocan  Series  is  also  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
a  basic  lava  that  occupies  a  well-marked  horizon  between  Boskruge 
and  Tregidden.  Its  contemporaneous  nature  is  clear,  not  only  from 
its  having  been  involved  with  the  coarser  deposits,  and  frequently 
partaking  of  a  conglomeratic  margin,  but  scoriaceoos  boulders 
clearly  derived  from  it  have  been  incorporated  with  the  adjacent 
conglomerate.  The  rock  is  a  very  fine-grained  basalt,  often 
andesitic,  and  belongs  to  the  '  pillow  lava '  class.  As  this  rook  is  the 
sole  greenstone  in  West  Cornwall  that  can  be  definitely  separated 
from  the  intrusives,  it  is  possible  that  the  contemporaneous  green- 
stones are  restricted  to  the  Devonian.^  Moreover,  its  comparatively 
nudeformed  condition  still  farther  illustrates  the  less  advanced 
metamorphism  presented  by  the  Devonian  rocks  to  that  of  the 
Lower  Palaaozoics. 

The  Veryan  8erie$  of  Meneage, — ^The  quartzite  is  almost  entirely 
hidden  beneath  the  Manaocan  Series,  through  which  it  emerges  in 
numerous  lenticles  from  Penare  on  the  east  to  Trevaddra  on  the 
-west  Besides  being  veined  with  quartz  it  is  often  extremely 
brecciated,  but  in  this  condition  loses  nothing  in  compactness,  the 
interstices  being  filled  up  with  silica.  This  character  was  attained 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  overlying  conglomerate. 

The  Yeryan  Series  is  exposed  iJong  the  coast  from  a  little  north 
of  Nare  Cove  to  Porthallow  Cove,  whence  it  extends  inland  as  far 
as  Treglossack,  and  is  there  overlain  by  the  Manaocan  Series.  This 
small  tract  is  highly  disturbed,  while  local  thrusts  and  brecciation 
with  production  of  pseudo-conglomerate  are  prevalent,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  not  solely  confined  to  the  Yeryan  group.  The  quartzite 
Appears  between  Nelly's  Cove  and  Porthallow  Cove.  Thin  limestones 
«re  seen  from  Nelly's  Cove  to  Nare  Cove.  Badiolarian  cherts  are 
distributed  over  the  section,  and  are  strongly  developed  at  Nelly's 
Cove.  The  Portscatho  Series  and  strips  of  the  overlying  conglomerate 
can  also  be  detected,  more  especially  at  the  south  of  Porthallow  Cove, 
where  the  former  is  contiguous  to  the  Lizard  group.  It  is  probable 
also  that  this  highly  disturbed  tract  may  contain  representatives  of 
other  zones,'  but  the  Yeryan  Series  undoubtedly  preponderates.  At 
Gallentreath,  between  Nelly's  Cove  and  Porthallow  Cove,  a  green- 
stone of  pillow  lava  type  is  seen  that  recalls  the  pillow  lava  of 
Hullion  Island.  Another  highly  silicified  igneous  rock  that  is 
closely  adjacent  resembles  a  similar  band  mapped  by  Mr.  Beid 
at  Perhaver.    Like  the  rock  at  Mullion  Island,  the  (Gallentreath 

^  The  eridenoe  pointing  to  the  Devonian  age  of  the  Manaocan  Series  irill  follow. 
'  Gbol.  Mao.,  1904,  No.  481,  in  whioh  Mr.  G.  D.  Sherbom  has  referred  fosaili 
-obtained  from  this  district  to  Ludlow  age. 
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greenstone  is  in  close  proximity  to  Badiolarian  cherts,  but  the 
evidence  is  insufficient  to  decide  whether  it  is  intrusive  or  con- 
temporaneous. 

The  Devonian  base  on  the  Orampound  and  Prohua  horizone. 

The  evidence  obtained  from  the  Manaccan  area,  where  the  Upper 
Palsdozoic  rocks  occur  as  a  great  outlier  amongst  the  Lower  PalsBOzoio 
group,  has  thrown  light  on  the  nature  of  the  junction  further  to  the 
north  that  marks  the  main  boundary  between  those  formations. 
The  fine-grained  conglomerate  of  Grampound  and  Probus  was 
recognized  in  1902  as  the  equivalent  of  the  conglomerate  of  the 
Manaccan  Series.  This  inference  was  amply  confirmed  by  micro- 
scopical determination  undertaken  by  Dr.  Flett.  It  contains 
a  similar  assemblage  of  rock  fragments,  resembling  one  another 
so  closely  as  practically  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  derivation 
from  different  sources,  or  from  the  same  source  at  widely  different 
periods.  It  was  at  the  same  time  recognized  that  it  might  represent 
an  unconformity  between  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of 
Cornwall,  an  inferenoe  which  the  recent  detailed  investigation  of  the 
Manaccan  area  has  shown  to  be  correct.  This  fine-grained  con- 
glomerate is  associated  with  slightly  calcareous  sandstones  and  clay 
slates,  and  the  whole  assemblage  is  precisely  equivalent  to  that 
represented  by  the  Manaccan  Series,  except  that  in  the  latter,  besides 
the  fine-grained  conglomerates  like  those  of  Probus  and  Grampound, 
these  beds  frequently  present  an  extreme  coarseness,  many  of  the 
included  boulders  exceeding  a  foot  in  size.  As  already  remarked,  the 
conglomerate  of  that  area  is  by  no  means  continuous,  but  the  base 
of  the  formation  is  frequently  of  fine  texture.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  tendency  for  the  conglomerate  to  die  out  in  a  westerly  direction, 
80  that  the  demarcation  of  the  Manaccan  Series  from  the  older 
PalsdozoicB  is  attended  with  difficulty  in  the  cultivated  areas.  These 
conditions  are  exactly  reproduced  in  the  Probus  horizon.  The  coarse 
conglomerates,  analogous  to  those  of  Manaccan,  occurring  only  in 
the  district  further  to  the  east,  where  they  have  been  mapped  by 
Mr.  Beid  in  the  Gorran  Sheet  (353),  while  in  the  western  direction 
towards  the  Bristol  Channel  even  the  fine-grained  conglomerates  of 
Probus  and  Grampound  disappear.  The  rock  series  of  Probus 
likewise  corresponds  in  strike  with  that  of  Manaccan,  having 
a  general  east  and  west  trend  and  oblique  to  that  of  the  adjoining 
Lower  Palsdozoic  strata.  The  southern  boundary  extends  from 
Perth  Towan  on  the  west  to  Probus  on  the  east,  whence  it  has  been 
traced  by  Mr.  Beid  to  the  north  of  Tregoney,  where  it  sweeps  to  the 
south,  and  thereafter  follows  an  irregular  course  to  the  coast  at 
St  Michael  Caerhayes. 

The  Grampound  and  Probus  Beds  have  hitherto  yielded  no  oi^anio 
remains  except  at  Ladock,  where  an  indeterminable  bi*achiopod  has 
recently  been  discovered.  To  the  north,  however,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Beid  and  Scrivener  shows  that  they  link  on  with  Lower 
Devonian  fossiliferous  horizons  in  the  Newquay  district  They, 
moreover,  have  dose  affinities  to  the  Devonian,  not  only  in  their 
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prevailing  strike,  but  also  in  lithologioal  type  and  metamorphio 
condition.  For  these  reasons  they  are  taken  to  represent  the  base- 
ment beds  of  that  formation. 

Relative  deformation  of  the  Older  and  Newer  Palaozoice, 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Lower  Palsdozoio  rocks 
exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  deformation  than  do  the  oyerlying 
Devonian.  It  can  be  shown  by  the  included  boulders  in  the  Devonian 
conglomerate  that  the  Caradoc  quartzite  was  brecciated  and  the 
interstices  cemented  by  silica  prior  to  their  incorporation  in  that 
deposit.  It  has  likewise  been  shown  from  the  same  evidence  that 
the  Portscatho  Beds  had  been  welded  into  solid  rock  and  veined  with 
quartz  before  the  formation  of  that  conglomerate.  The  Lower 
Palsdozoic  beds,  therefore,  must  have  been  buried  deep  within  the 
crust  and  compressed  into  solid  rock,  and  subsequently  upheaved  to 
form  the  floor  of  the  Devonian  seas.  At  the  close  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous period  these  rocks,  in  common  with  the  overlying  Devonian, 
were  again  brought  within  the  influence  of  crustal  disturbance,  by 
which  they  were  folded,  fractured,  and  cleaved.  As  a  result  of  this 
twofold  experience  in  the  subterranean  depths  almost  all  traces  of 
organic  life  appear  to  have  been  obliterated.  So  far  as  the  Mylor, 
Falmouth,  and  Portscatho  divisions  are  concerned,  and  even  the 
Veryan  Series  if  we  exclude  the  quartzite,  the  sole  relic  of  life  that 
has  survived,  except  an  occasional  crinoid  fragment,  is  confined  to  - 
the  Radiolaria,  the  preservation  of  their  casts  being  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  minuteness  of  these  tiny  creatures,  and  to  the 
siliceous  nature  of  the  cement  in  which  they  are  usually  encased. 

Age  of  the  Lower  Palaozoie  divieione. 

The  age  of  the  Lower  Palssozoics  cannot  be  precisely  defined. 
The  Quartzite  is  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  and  palaeontologists  are 
agreed  that  the  fauna  is  Caradoc.^  If  its  inclusion  in  the  Veryan 
group  be  correct — and  there  is  no  evidence  at  present  pointing  to 
a  discordance  in  the  sequence — there  is  a  natural  succession  from  the 
Quartzite  on  the  one  hand  to  the  My  lor  Series  on  the  other.  The 
discovery  of  Upper  Silurian  fossils  by  Messrs.  Upfield  Green, 
Sherborn,  and  Beid  in  areas  closely  adjoining  to  the  Caradoc 
Quartzite  would  appear  to  indicate  a  downward  succession,  of  which 
the  My  lor  Series  represents  the  base,  and  that  the  Lower  Paladozoic 
divisions  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  Lower  Silurian.  As  the 
survey,  however,  of  the  older  Palssozoios  in  the  Meneage  peninsula 
has  not  yet  been  completed,  it  will  be  safer  to  defer  further  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  until  the  evidence  has  been  exhausted.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  have  demonstrated  the  limits  of 
the  Devonian,  and  to  have  shown  that  the  killas  of  West  Cornwall 
is  chiefly  restricted  to  the  Lower  Palasozoics,  of  which  at  least  one 
member  is  of  Caradoc  age. 

^  The  Lower  Silnriaxi  age  of  this  quartzite  was  proved  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Peach,  to  whose  paleeontological  researches  Cornish  geology  owes  so  nraoh. 
Hurchison  noted  that  the  Gorran  fossils  were  Upper  Caradoc,  ana  those  of  Gerrans 
Bay  (Came  quartzite)  were  even  younger  (Trans.  Boy.  Qeol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  yol.  yi). 
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Work  of  oilier  observers  in  the  district 

The  geological  literature  of  West  Cornwall  is  so  Toluminotts  that 
it  would  be  impossible  within  the  compass  of  this  paper  to  do  justice 
to  the  work  of  previous  observers.  In  1821  the  Nare  Point  con- 
glomerate was  referred  to  by  Sedgwick,  who  noted  its  mechanical 
origin  and  its  passage  into  the  ordinary  grauwacke  of  the  distiict.^ 
It  is  evident  f^om  a  perusal  of  De  la  Beche's  Report,  that  had  he 
differentiated  the  Silurian  strata  from  the  Devonian,  he  would  have 
included  among  the  former  some  of  the  killas  in  the  Meneage 
peninsula.  As  already  remarked,  Murchison  expressed  the  opinion 
in  1846  that  much  of  the  strata  between  Glerrans  Bay  and  Falmouth 
would  prove  to  be  of  Silurian  age.  The  killas  of  West  Cornwall 
has  formed  the  subject  of  various  papers  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Collins, 
whose  researches,  extending  over  many  years,  prove  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  attacked  this  thorny  problem.  In  1881 
Mr.  Collins  published  a  sketch-map  with  his  paper  on  the  Geology 
of  Central  and  West  Cornwall,'  in  which  he  not  only  divided  the 
killas  into  numerous  units,  but  assigned  them  respectively  to 
the  Devonian,  Upper  Silurian,  Lower  Silurian,  and  Cambrian 
formations,  that  were  separated  from  each  other  by  unconformities. 
Although  Mr.  Collins'  general  conclusions  cannot  be  sustained,  he 
subsequently  correlated  the  conglomeratic  series  of  Meneage  with 
the  Ladock  Beds  (the  latter  being,  in  part  at  least,  equivalent  to  the 
Grampound  and  Probus  grits),  and  assigned  them  to  the  Lower 
Devonian.'  He  recognized  also  that  the  killas  of  West  Cornwall 
was  mainly  of  Lower  PalsBOzoic  age,  and  had  he  confined  himself 
to  that  broad  generalization  his  paper  would  have  ensured  a  more 
lasting  recognition.  He  also  placed  the  Ponsanooth  Beds,  which 
to  some  extent  represent  the  Mylor  Series,  at  the  base  of  the 
killas,  which  may  probably  be  correct.  Mr.  A.  Somervail  *  contro- 
verted some  of  Mr.  Collins'  conclusions,  but  agreed  with  him  as  to 
the  Pre-Devonian  age  of  a  large  part  of  the  killas,  and  assigns 
a  Lower  Silurian  age  to  the  slates  from  Gerrans  Bay  to  the  vicinity  of 
Penryn,  most  of  which  had  been  similarly  classified  by  Mr.  Collins, 
and  Mr.  Somervail  suggested  that  they  were  of  Llandeilo  age.  In 
1891  Mr.  Ussher  published  a  sketch-map  with  his  paper,'  dealing 
with  the  Devonian  rocks  as  described  by  De  la  Beohe  and  supple- 
mented by  his  own  researches  on  that  formation.  In  that  map 
Mr.  Ussher  has  likewise  shown  the  western  killas  (now  representing 
the  Mylor,  Falmouth,  and  Portscatho  Series)  as  (?)  Pre-Devonian, 
and  has  placed  the  Grampound  grits  at  the  base  of  the  series  classed 
as  undoubted  Devonian.  Mr.  Upfield  Green  has  claimed  the  beds 
represented  by  the  Mylor,  Falmouth,  and  Portscatho  Series  aa 
Lower  Devonian,  of  which  the  Dartmouth  slates  represent  the 
opper  member,  while  the  base  is  marked  by   the  conglomerate 

1  Traiu.  Oambridge  Phil.  Soc.,  toI.  i. 

*  Joum.  Boy.  Inst.  Cornwall,  toI.  tii^  p.  17. 

■  Jonrn.  Roy.  Inst.  Cornwall,  vol.  yiii,  p.  186. 

*  Joum.  Boy.  Inrt.  Cornwall,  vol.  Tii,  pp.  262-273. 

*  Trans.  Boy.  QeoL  Soc.  Cornwall,  1891. 
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of  Meneage,  eto.^  Mr.  Green's  oonolnsions  were  oritioized  by 
Mr.  TJsaher,  who  conteDcled  that  the  Buperposition  of  the  Dartmouth 
slates  to  the  Mylor,  Falmouth,  and  Portsoatho  Series  was  not 
sapported  by  proof.'  Mr.  TJssber  reoalled  that  although  he  formerly 
correlated  the  Qrampound  grits  with  the  Gedinnien,  he  would 
now  hesitate  to  do  so,  the  inference  apparently  being  that  they 
might  oocupy  a  higher  horizon.  In  that  paper  Mr.  Green  refers  to 
the  Portsoatho  and  associated  series  as  consisting  "  chiefly  of  grits 
Taiying  much  petrologioally,  but  mostly  felspathio/'  and  correlates 
them  with  arkose  or  felspathic  grits  that  occur  next  to  the  con- 
glomerate on  the  Continent.  As  the  conglomerate  is  now  shown 
to  be  unconformable  to  the  Portscatho  Beds,  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  point  out  that  the  latter  are  more  properiy  defined  as  siliceous 
grits,  in  which  felspathic  constituents  play  only  a  subordinate  part, 
so  that  their  correlation  with  the  Continental  arkose  referred  to 
cannot  be  supported  on  petrological  grounds.  In  1894  Mr.  Clement 
Beid  pointed  out  that  towards  Gorran  Haven  "  shore  conglomerates, 
belonging  probably  to  upper  part  of  Lower  Devonian,  rest  directly 
on  Ordovician  or  still  older  rocks." ' 

Finally,  the  researches  of  Mr.  Howard  Fox  on  the  Badiolarian 
cherts  of  West  Cornwall,  and  the  assistance  he  has  received  in  their 
determination  by  Dr.  Hinde,  must  be  referred  to.  Mr.  Fox  has 
shown  that  not  only  are  these  organisms  confined  to  the  horizon  of 
the  pillow  lavas,  which  indicates  such  a  remarkable  association  with 
liOwer  Silurian  horizons  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  but 
he  has  proved  their  existence  throughout  the  Silurian  sequence  of 
West  Cornwall.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  the  most  patient  search 
has  failed  to  deteot  tbeiir  presence  in  the  Devonian  strata  has 
furnished  additional  evidenoo  in  support  of  the  difierentiation  of 
those  systems  in  this  region.  On  the  assumption  that  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  was  deposited  in  great  inland  basins  it  is  possible  that  the 
British  Devonian  rocks,  being  so  closely  adjacent  to  the  Welsh  lake 
basin,  were  laid  down  in  a  partially  enclosed  sea  like  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  which  the  oceanic  organisms  might  have  been  almost 
entirely  excluded. 

Summary  cmd  Conclusion, 

The  main  conclusions  may  be  epitomised  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Lower  Palssozoic  divisions,  including  the  Yeryan,  Port- 
scatho, Falmouth,  and  Mylor  groups,  form  a  natural  sequence. 

2.  The  Upper  Palssozoic,  represented  by  the  Manaccan  Series,  rests 
nnoonformably  on  the  Lower  Palsaozoics,  and  its  constituents  have 
been  largely  derived  from  the  Yeryan  and  Portscatho  groups. 

8.  The  Yeryan  and  Portscatho  groups  were  consolidated  and 
veined  with  quartz,  prior  to  their  denudation  and  inoovporatioB 
in  the  Manaooan  conglomerate. 

1  Qbol.  Hag.,  1904,  p.  403. 
*  Gbol.  Hag.,  1904,  p.  590. 
s  Summary  of  Progress  of  Geological  Surrey  for  1904,  pp.  22-S3. 
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4.  The  Manaooan  Series  are  repeated  on  the  horizons  of  Frohns 
and  Grampound,  from  which  they  extend  across  the  oonnty  to  either 
ooast 

5.  The  Manaocan  Series  represent  the  hasement  heds  of  the  Lower 
Devonian,  and  the  Lower  Palaaozoio  groups  include  Lower  Silurian 
of  Oaradoc  age,  hut  whether  the  succession  is  ascending  or 
descending  has  not  been  definitely  proved,  although  the  evidence 
suggests  a  descending  sequence. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  facts,  herein 
presented,  involved  such  a  complete  change  in  the  colouring  and 
interpretation  of  the  old  geological  maps  that  a  special  investigation 
of  the  evidence  on  which  the  conclusions  are  based  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Director  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward  and 
Mr.  Clement  Beid.  As  the  result  of  that  investigation  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  conglomerate  was  partly  derived  from  the  under- 
lying Yeryan  and  Portscatho  Beds,  and  that  those  groups,  together 
with  the  associated  Falmouth  and  Mylor  Series,  are  of  Pre-Devonian 
age.  The  conclusions,  therefore,  which  form  the  subject  of  this 
communication  not  only  embody  the  opinions  of  the  author,  but 
command  the  support  of  his  official  superiors  of  the  Qeological 
Survey. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  XIV. 
Sketoh-map  to  illustrate  the  geology  of  the  Manaccaa  district. 


IV. — Fossil  Eohinoidsa  f&oh  Sinai  and  Egypt. 

By  J.  W.  GnEooRT,  D.Sc,  P.R.S.,  F.G.S., 

Professor  of  G^logy,  Glasgow  Uniyeraity. 

(PLATES  X  AND  XI.») 

THE  collections  of  Eohinoidea  descrihed  in  the  following  report 
were  made  hy  Messrs.  Barron,  Beadnell,  and  Hume  during 
their  work  for  the  Egyptian  Geological  Survey,  and  were  entrusted 
to  me  for  description  by  the  Director,  Captain  Lyons,  B.E. 

The  collections  belong  to  three  main  series — (1)  Cretaceous, 
(2)  Eocene  and  Miocene,  and  (3)  Pleistocene.  The  Cretaceous 
Echinoids  come  from  the  massif  of  Abu  Boash,  and  from  Sinai. 
The  specimens  from  Abu  Boash  were  collected  by  Mr.  H.  J.  L. 
Beadnell,  and  mostly  came  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  massif  near 
the  village  of  Abu  Boash.  The  best  known  fossil  from  this  horizon 
is  Goj^tosoma  ahhatei  (Oauth.),  and  the  bed  from  which  it  comes  has 
been  assigned  to  both  the  Cenomanian  and  the  Turonian.  The 
sections  published  by  Fouriau*  show  that  the  beds  belong  to  the 
older  part  of  the  Cretaceous  massif  of  Abu  Boash ;  but  he  places  the 
C,  ahhatei  beds  in  the  Turonian'  or  Lower  Senonian.*     Walther, 

1  [Plate  XI  will  appear  with  the  second  part  of  Professor  Gregory's  paper  in  the 
June  Number  of  the  Gbological  Maoazinb. — Editor.] 

>  Fourtau:  Notes  E'ch.  foss.  E'gypte,  1900,  p.  17. 

>  Fourtau:  ibid.,  p.  21 ;  and  Cr^t.  massif  Abu  Boash,  C.B.,  Tol.  czxzi  (1900). 
«  Fourtau,  BMsion  Feb.  foes.  E'gypte:  M6m.  Inst.  Fgypt.,  toI.  lii,  fasc.  8 

(1899),  pp.  607,  623. 
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Sohweinfurth,  Blanokenhorn,^  and  Beadnell,*  on  the  other  hand,  place 
these  beds  in  the  Oenomanian;  so  also  does  Daoqu^.*  Bat  the 
Echinoids  from  these  beds  appear  to  me  to  be  Turonian  rather  than 
Oenomanian.  The  Eohinoids  from  this  massif  are  few  in  number, 
and  they  are  mostly  speoies  new  to  the  locality,  so  that  their 
evidence  is  by  no  means  decisive.  But  the  affinities  of  the  Aba 
Boash  Echinoids  known  to  me  are  Turonian.  The  collections  give 
no  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  a  Genomanian  Echinoid  fauna  at 
Aba  Boash.  Of  course,  Oenomanian  beds  may  occur,  from  which 
Echinoids  were  not  collected. 

In  Sinai,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  Eohinoids  are  of 
Oenomanian  affinities,  as  shown  in  the  table  of  species  {infra). 
The  Sinai  Echinoids  include  two  Turonian  speoies  and  a  new  species, 
of  which  the  nearest  ally  known  to  me  is  Turonian.  This  fact  may 
represent  either  that  the  species  lived  in  both  epochs  or  that  the 
beds  of  the  two  series  occur  at  the  same  localities  in  Sinai. 

The  Oainozoic  fauna  in  this  collection,  excluding  the  Pleistocene, 
is  very  small,  and  the  specimens  are  not  well  preserved.  The 
most  puzzling  form  is  an  Eehinolampa9  allied  to  E.  erameri,  Lor., 
which  is  reported  as  having  been  found  in  the  raised  beaches  of 
Wadi  Feiran  ;  it  is  quite  unlike  any  living  Eehinolampas.  Professor 
Jeffery  Bell,  the  best  British  authority  on  recent  Eohinoids,  kindly 
examined  the  specimens,  and  tells  me  that  they  are  unlike  any 
living  species.  The  affinities  of  these  speoies  are  Miocene  or 
-earlier;  possibly  they  were  derived  from  blocks  of  limestone  that 
may  have  fallen  from  an  old  cliff  into  a  recent  beach. 

The  Pleistocene  fauna  from  both  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  has 
purely  Erythrean  characters.  Most  of  the  specimens  are  identical 
with  living  species.  A  few  specimens,  however,  which  are  badly 
preserved,  may  be  of  an  earlier  age,  as  they  may  be  either  recent  or 
extinct  species.  All  the  well-preserved  material  is  identical  with 
the  existing  Bed  Sea  species.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  any 
'Considerable  antiquity  for  these  raised  beaches.  Seven  specimens 
are  somewhat  doubtful,  and  two  of  them  may  be  Pliocene  or  Miocene. 
Nos.  E  1660  and  J  1624  are  both  imperfect  specimens,  and  cannot 
be  identified;  and  E  1660  from  the  level  of  380  feet  in  the  Wadi 
Aba  Shigeli  is  perhaps  Brissus  egyptiaetUf  Qauthier,  which  is 
assigned  by  its  author*  to  the  Miocene. 

The  three  specimens  referred  doubtfully  to  Sehizaster  gtbhertdui 
are  so  imperfect  that  the  determination  is  of  no  value.  They  may 
be  crushed  casts  of  that  species,  but  their  generic  characters  are  not 
known. 

The  Echinodiieui  is  quite  unlike  any  Pleistocene  speoies,  and  the 
fragment  of  the  Clypeaater  (L  4204)  described  as  coming  from  the 

^  Max  Blanckenhom,  Nmee  zur  Geol.  &  Pal.  Aegyptena :  Zeit.  deut.  Geol,  Ges., 
1900,  p.  33. 

>  Beadnell,  Cret.  Beg.  Abu  Boash :  Bep.  Geol.  Surv.  Egfypt,  1900,  pt.  ii  (1902), 
pp.  18,  19,  20,  etc. 

'  Dacqn^,  Mitth.  Eieideoomplex  Abu  Boeah :  Palieontogr.,  yd.  zxx  (1903),  p.  354. 

*  Fourtan,  B^Yision  E'oh.  loss.  E'gypte:  M6m.  Inst  E'gypt.,  Tol.  iii,  laso.  8 
<1899),  p.  718,  pi.  iii,  figs.  11,  12. 
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beach  depoBits  of  Wadi  Feiran  may  be  a  fragment  of  a  Miooene 
Bpeoies.  The  only  Bpeoies  from  that  locality  whioh  is  satisfaotorily 
determinable  is  an  EehinolampaBf  which  is  a  Lower  Cainozoic  or 
Miocene  species.  Hence  it  may  be  that  the  three  species  of  Echinoids 
from  the  beach  deposits  of  Wadi  Feiran  are  remanii  from  a  Miocene 
or  Lower  Cainozoic  horizon. 

I  most  express  my  best  thanks  to  Captain  Lyons  for  having 
allowed  me  to  keep  the  collection  so  long,  in  spite  of  the  unavoidable 
delays  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  it. 

L    CEETACBOTTS. 

Subclass  REOULARIA  ECTOBRANCHIATA. 

Suborder  DIADEMINA. 

FamUy  DIADEMATID^. 

HETEEODIADEMA,  Cotfceau,  1864. 

Hbtebodiadbma  biobanulatum/  n.sp.     (PI.  X,  Figs,  la-/.) 

Diagnosis, — Test  small,  low;  well  flattened  above  and  below; 
the  ambitus  is  tumid. 

Apical  area  large,  its  length  is  half  the  diameter  of  the  test ;  and 
the  ratio  of  breadth  to  length  is  7  to  9  (it  is  21  :  29  in  H.  lihyetm). 
In  shape  it  is  nearly  pentagonal;  the  three  anterior  sides  are 
straight,  while  the  two  posterior  sides  are  somewhat  convex. 
Peristome  small. 

Ambulacra,  13-14:  compound  plates  in  each  vertical  series;  the 
passage  from  the  large  tubercles  on  the  ambitus,  to  the  smaller  ones 
near  the  apex,  is  less  sudden  than  in  H.  lihyeum. 

Interambulacra,  10  compound  plates  in  each  vertical  series ;  the 
scrobicular  areas  are  not  confluent,  but  occasionally  the  scrobicular 
circles  become  very  thin,  and  the  granules  somewhat  scanty ;  there 
are  two  granules  in  each  of  the  horizontal  rows  (instead  of  the  four 
in  E.  lihycum)  between  the  base  of  the  boss  and  die  median  suture. 
Dmisnstons ; 

Diameter        21  mm. 

Height  S*5mm. 

Width  of  apical  area 9       „ 

Lenffth  of  apical  area  11       „ 

Width  of  ambulacrum  at  ambitus 6*5   „ 

Width  of  interambulacrum  at  ambitus        8       „ 

Listrihution.  —  Cenomanian  :  southern  slope  of  Jebel  Gunneh^ 
SinaL  L  3606.  Collected  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume,  1899. 
^  Figures.— V\.  X,  Fig.  la,  from  above,  nat.  size ;  Fig.  16,  from  the 
side,  nat.  size;  Fig.  Ic,  a  compound  ambulaoral  plate  showing  the 
granulation,  by  4  diam. ;  Fi^.  Id,  a  worn  ambulacra!  plate  showing 
8ie  sutures,  by  4  diam. ;  Fig.  le,  interambulacral  plates  showing 

^  From  its  double  rows  of  granuleB  around  the  bases  of  the  ambital  iaterambulstrsl 
tubercles. 
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the  ornamentatioDy  bj  4  diam. ;    Fig.  2,  Beierodiadema  Ubyeum 
(Desor),  two  interambnlaoral  plates,  after  Cotteau. 

Jiffiniiies, — ^Thia  eohiaoid  is  a  typical  Heterodiadema  ;  it  differs 
from  M.  Ubyeum  (Deaor),^  the  well-known  type-speoies,  by  its  non- 
oonflnent  scrobicalar  areas,  and  by  having  only  two  instead  of 
four  grannies  in  each  row  on  the  interambnlaoral  plates. 

FamUy  DIPLOPODIID-ffl. 

ACANTHECHINOPSIS,'  n.gen. 

Diagnosis. — DiplopodiidsB  with  the  ambnlacra  diplopodous  abaoti- 
nally,  where  the  plates  are  long,  thin,  simple  primaries;  but  with 
oniserial  epipodia  on  the  aotinal  surface  and  near  the  mouth.  Th& 
ambital  plates  are  of  five  primaries,  one  of  which  may  be  reduced 
to  a  demiplate. 

There  is  a  bare  depression  in  the  median  line  of  the  abaotinal 
part  of  the  interambulacra. 

Tubercles  crenulate  and  perforate. 

Type  Species. — A.  humei,  n.sp. 

DistriinUiim. — Cretaceous  :  Sinai  and  Southern  Tnnis. 

Affinities, — This  species  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Acanthechinus,  but 
it  differs  therefrom  by  its  perforate  tubercles. 

AoANTHXOHiNOPSis  HUMEi,  u.sp.     (PL  X,  Figs.  3a-e.) 

Test  of  medium  size  ;  subpentagonal  ;  flat  below,  somewhat 
torban-shaped  when  seen  from  the  side. 

Ambulacra  broad  above,  where  the  epipodia  occur  in  long  narrow 
primaries.  The  ambital  plates  have  five  primaries,  one  of  which  may 
be  reduced  to  a  demiplate,  by  being  just  crushed  out  from  th& 
middle  line. 

Interambulacra,  about  16  plates  in  a  vertical  series.  The  tubercles 
begin  as  a  single  series,  separated  from  the  series  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  interambulacrum  by  a  bare  depressed  area.  On  th& 
seventh  plate  from  the  top  a  second  line  of  tubercles  begins,  and 
the  ambital  plates  have  three  rows  of  tubercles  in  a  somewhat 
oblique  series. 

Dimennons : 

Diameter  36  mm. 

Height 15  mm. 

Diameter  of  periBtome 12*5  mm. 

IHstribuiion.  —  Cenomanian  :  southern  slope  of  Jebel  Gunneh, 
Sinai.    L  3506.    Collected  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume. 

Figures. — PL  X,  Figs.  3a  and  6,  test  from  above  and  from  the 
side,  nat  size ;  Fig.  Se,  ambulacral  plates  near  the  apex,  by  4  diam. ; 
Fig.  Sd,  ambital  ambulacral  plates,  by  4  diam. ;  Fig.  3^,  ambital 
hlterambulaoral  plates,  by  4  diam. 

1  JhiudoduOema  lihycum^  Desor,  1858:  Sfn.  E'cli.  fosB.,  p.  72.  Hiierodiadmm 
Kk^eum,  Cotteau,  1864  :  Pal.  fran^.,  Terr.  cr6t.,  vol.  yii,  p.  522,  pi.  1124* 
Cotteau,  Peron,  &  Ganthier,  1879:  Foh.  foes.  Alger.,  faAC.  5,  p.  201,  pi.  xt,  fig.  6. 
Ganihier,  1889 :  B'ch.  foas.  S.  Hants-Plat.  Tmiisie,  p.  68. 

s  Like  Actmthtehinut. 
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Jtffinittes, — ^This  species  is  most  nearly  allied  to  a  specimen, 
described  by  Gauthier  as  Diplopodia  semamensis^  Qauth.,  from  the 
Oenomanian  of  Jebel  Semama  in  Southern  Tunis,  to  which  it  is 
certainly  a  near  relation.  Oauthier  referred  to  the  abnormal 
characters  of  what  he  truly  described  as  this  "  remarkable  species." 
He  had  only  one  imperfect  specimen ;  its  dimensions  are  diam.  35  mm., 
height  12  mm.,  and  diam.  of  peristome  11  mm. 

A.  humei  differs  from  A,  aemamenaia  (Gauth.),  as  that  has  more 
Abundant  interambulacral  tubercles. 


Ambital  plate  has 

a  slightly  oblique  series  of 

a  zigzag  row  of  four 
tubercles. 

The  serieB  of  tubercles  which 
begins  at  the  top  of  inter- 
ambulacral area 

the  ambitus. 

remains  the  innermost 
line  throughout. 

The  second  yertioal  series  of 
tubercles  begin  on  the 

fifth  plate. 

bird  uppormoet  plate 
from  top  of  la. 

On  the  ambital  plates 

a    large    second    tubercle 
appears  inside  the  long 
row  of  primary  tubercles. 

no  conspicuous  secondary 
tubercle  inside  the  main 
series. 

Family  PBDINIDiE. 

MICEOPEDINA,  Cotteau,  1867. 

MiOEOPBDINA   BIPATKLLIS.^      (PI.  X,  PigS.  4,  Ga-f,) 

Test,  the  average  size  for  this  genus ;  well  rounded,  subspheroidal, 
but  with  depressed  actinal  surface,  tumid  ambitus,  and  the  upper 
eurface  much  more  raised  and  tapering  than  the  lower. 

Circular  in  section. 

Apical  area  and  peristome  both  small. 

Ambulacra :  the  epipodia  appear  conspicuously  biserial,  especially 
near  the  mouth,  but  at  the  ambitus  tiiey  may  be  recognized  as 
triserial. 

The  ambulacral  plates  on  the  ambitus  consist  of  a  large  primary, 
with  small  adoral  and  aboral  demi plates ;  the  aboral  and  middle 
•epipodia  are  in  the  same  vertical  line,  near  the  interradius ;  the 
adoral  epipodium  occurs  at  about  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge, 
giving  the  biserial  aspect  to  the  ambulacrum. 

Near  the  peristome  the  aboral  plates  may  be  a  primary,  and  the 
adoral  is  nearly  so.  The  ambital  ambulacral  plates  are  ornamented 
by  two  small  granules.  Interambulacra  of  long  narrow  plates  with 
•an  irregular  line  of  very  small  granules,  which  may  be  as  many  as 
seven  in  number.  In  some  plates  the  line  of  granules  becomes 
doubled  near  the  ambulacrum. 

^  Haying  two  small  plates  (or  patella)  in  the  compound  ambulacral  plates. 
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IXmemianB: 


L3482.  L4323.        M.  olitipponemu.   M.eotUauL 

Diameter         40  mm.      ...    38  mm.      ...     13-40  mm.    ...    26  mm. 

Height 28  mm.      ...     26  mm.      ...  ...    22mm. 

Batio  of  height  to  diam.    70:100    ...     78:100    ...    64 :  100  to    ...    88:100 

88  :  100 

l)i9irihuti(m, — Egypt  Cenomanian  :  Jebel  Qunneh  (L  4323)  ; 
northern  side  of  Jebel  nm  Baiyig,  north-eastern  Sinai  (L  3482). 
Both  oolleoted  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume. 

iV^urea.— PL  X,  Fig.  4,  a  small  speoimen  from  the  side,  nat.  size, 
from  Jebel  Oonneh,  L  4323 ;  Figs.  5a-/,  plates  from  L  3482  from 
Jebel  am  Baiyig ;  Fig.  5a,  ambalaoral  plate  from  near  the  apioal 
area,  by  4  diam. ;  Fig.  56,  an  ambulaoral  plate  from  the  ambitus,  by 
4  diam.  ;  Fig.  5c,  an  ambulaoral  plate  from  the  aotinal  sarfaoe, 
by  4  diam. ;  Fig.  5<2,  an  ambulaoral  plate  from  near  the  peristome ; 
Figs.  6e  and  5/,  ambital  interambulaoral  plates,  by  4  diam.  PI.  XI, 
Fig.  15,  the  ambital  ambulaoral  and  interambulaoral  plates  of 
If.  cotteauiy  Coq.,  after  Ootteau. 

AffiniUtB. — The  nearest  ally  of  this  speoies  is  JIf.  oliaipponensis, 
Lor.,^  from  the  Cenomanian  of  Portugal,  which  differs  by  having 
three  regular  granules  on  the  ambulaoral  plates,  and  somewhat  larger 
granules  on  the  interambulaorals.  It  differs  from  the  type-species, 
M,  eotteam,  Ooquand,'  by  having  an  adoral  demiplate,  instead  of 
both  the  lower  plates  in  the  ambital  ambulaoral  plates  being 
primaries.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  M.  oUiipponenBtSt  whioh 
agrees  with  M.  eotteam  in  the  granulation  of  both  the  ambulaoral 
and  interambulaoral  plates. 

Family  CYPHOSOMATID^. 
CYPHOSOMA,  Agassiz. 
Otphosoha  bxadnelli,  n.sp.     (PI.  X,  Figs.  6,  7a-d,  and  8.) 

Diagnosis. — Test  of  medium  size»  subcircular  and  low. 

Ambulaoral  plates  oom posed  of  six  constituents ;  each  plate  has  one 
large  tubercle,  and  a  median  row  of  coarse  scanty  granules  down  the 
middle  line  of  each  area.  The  scrobioular  circles  are  confluent. 
Interambulaora,  10  plates  in  a  vertical  series ;  each  bears  one  large 
tubercle,  round  the  base  of  which  is  an  incomplete  scrobicular  circle, 
a  line  of  about  5  large  granules  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the 
scrobicular  circle,  which  is  incomplete  above  and  below  in  the 
ambital  plates,  so  that  the  scrobioular  areas  are  confluent. 

Dtmemions : 


Largeet. 

Another  specimen. 

(Fig.  b). 

Diam.  max. 

28  mm. 

23*5  mm. 

24mm. 

Diam.  min. 

26  nun. 

22mm. 

...           "~~ 

Height       ... 

9*6  mm. 

7mm. 

10  mm. 

>  p.  de  Loriol:  Gr6t.  Fauna  Portugal,  vol.  ii  (1887),  E'chioodennee,  p.  62,  pi.  z^ 
ilg8.  8-6. 
'  Gotteau:  Pal.  £ran9.,  Terr.  ci6t.,  toI.  rii  (1867),  p.  823,  pi.  1197. 
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Figure§,'—Th  X,  Fig.  6,  abaotinal  view  of  a  speciineD,  nat.  size ; 
Pig.  7a,  another  Bpeoimen  from  the  side,  nat  size ;  Fig.  76,  abaotinal 
end  of  an  ambnlaorum  of  the  same,  by  4  diam. ;  Fig.  7e,  an  ambital 
ambulaoral  plate  of  the  same,  by  4  diam. ;  Fig.  7(2,  interambulacral 
ambital  plates  of  the  same  specimen,  by  4  diam. ;  Fig.  8,  aotinal 
surface  of  another  specimen,  nat.  size. 

DtstribiUian. — Oretaoeous  (Oenomanian  or  Turonian)  :  east  end  of 
Abu  Roash  village.    L 1876.     Collected  by  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell,  Esq. 

Affinities, — The  species  is  allied  to  the  Turonian  Cyphoioma 
•eoquandif  Cott,^  of  Batna,  Algeria,  in  which  the  granulation  is  more 
abundant,  the  scrobicular  areas  are  not  confluent,  and  there  are  only 
five  oomponents  in  the  oompound,  ambital,  ambulaoral  plates. 

THYLECHINUS,  Pomel,  1883. 
1.  Thylbohinus  quinounoiaub,'  n.8p.     (PI.  XI,  Figs.  8a-c.) 

Diagnosis. — Test  above  medium  size ;  circular ;  depressed. 

Peristome  moderate  in  size;  circular  with  well  -  developed 
buccal  slits. 

Ambulacra :  about  16  oompound  plates  in  each  vertical  series. 
The  scrobicular  circles  are  very  incomplete ;  they  may  be  represented 
only  by  a  series  of  granules  round  the  edge  of  the  boss,  but  there 
may  be  a  line  above  and  below  the  boss,  along  the  horizontal  edge 
of  the  plate. 

Interambulacra :  about  18  plates  in  each  vertical  series.  The 
plates  are  slightly  bent,  the  abaotinal  margin  being  concave.  The 
ambital  tubercles  are  quincunoial  in  arrangement,  and  there  are  three 
vertical  series  on  each  side  of  an  interambulaorum  at  the  ambitus. 
The  three  plates  nearest  the  peristome  have  one  tubercle  each. 

Dimensions  : 

Diameter     30-81  mm. 

Height        12-13  mm. 

Distribution, — Cenomanian:  Sinai,  marls  at  the  head  of  Wadi 
Ethal.     L  8872.    Oolleoted  by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq. 

Figftres, — PI.  XI,  Fig.  8a,  a  specimen  from  the  side,  nat.  size ; 
Fig.  86,  part  of  the  ambitus,  showing  the  plan  of  the  interambulacral 
tubercles,  by  3  diam.;  Fig.  8c,  two  oompound  ambulaoral  platee 
from  the  same,  by  4  diam. 

Affinities. — This  species  resembles  by  its  quincunoial  tuberolea 
one  of  the  two  echinoids  included  by  Gauthier  *  in  T.  saneti-arromani 
(Ghtuth.),  from  the  Dordonian  (Upper  Senonian)  of  Bir  Maguer, 
Southern  Tunis.  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  specimen 
illustrated  by  Gauthier's  figs.  9-11  is  a  distinct  species  from  his 
figs.  8,  12,  and  18,  which  may  be  selected  as  the  type  of  the  species. 
Q'his  Thylechinus  gvineuneialis  differs  from  T.  sancti-arromani  by  the 
presence  of  only  one  tubercle,  instead  of  a  row  of  smaller  ones  on 
tlie  plates  next  the  peristome. 

^  Ootteau:  Pal.  fran^.,  Teir.  cr6t.  (1864},  p.  587,  pL  1139,  figs.  7-12. 
3  From  the  plan  of  the  taberculation. 

s  Cyphosoma  saneH-arromanif  Gauthier,  1889:  Fch.  foBS.  Sod  Hants-Plateau 
Toniflie,  pp.  81-82,  pi.  t,  figs.  8,  12,  18,  fiofi  figs.  9-11. 
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2.   Thtlbohinub  TBiQBAinTLi.Tn8,  ii.8p.  (PL  Xly  Figs.  9a-<2.) 

Test  low  and  Bmall ;  oiroular ;  it  is  flat  below,  is  tumid  at  the 
ambitus,  and  somewhat  pointed  above.  Apical  area  small.  Peristome 
decagonal,  with  broad  buccal  slits. 

Ambulacra,  about  11  compound  and  5  abaotinal  primary  plates,  in 
a  vertical  series.  The  uppermost,  or  the  two  uppermost,  compound 
plates  are  smooth,  and  have  only  a  low  granule.  Each  ambital 
plate  has  a  single  prominent  tubercle,  but  little  smaller  than  those 
of  the  interambulacra.  The  boss  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
non-poriferous  part  of  the  plate,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  single 
row  of  small  granules  on  its  border. 

Interamhtdaera. — There  are  about  11  plates  in  each  vertical  series. 
The  plates  are  long  and  low ;  the  abaotinal  side  is  slightly  concave. 
The  base  of  the  tubercle  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  low  granules, 
ao  that  the  scrobicalar  areas  are  non-confluent  Each  plate  typically 
has  three  prominent  granules,  one  in  each  of  the  two  adambulacral 
comers  and  one  on  the  abaotinal  interradial  comer. 

DimeMtana : 

Diameter  22inm. 

Height 9  mm. 

Diameter  of  apical  area  6-6  mm. 

Diameter  of  periatome 8-9  mm. 

Width  of  amoulacmm  at  ambitus       5  mm. 

Width  of  int«rambulacrum  at  ambitus  8*5  mm. 

Figures. — PI.  XI,  Fig.  9a,  test  from  below,  nat.  size;  Fig.  96, 
from  the  side,  nat.  size ;  9e,  upper  part  of  an  ambulacrum  showing 
the  stmcture  of  the  plates,  by  4  diam. ;  9(2,  part  of  an  interambulaorum 
at  the  ambitus,  by  4  diam. 

Diatributian, — Cenomanian  —  Cretaceous  Marls:  head  of  Wadi 
Ethal,  Sinai.     L  3872.     Collected  by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq.,  1899. 

This  ITiylechintu  is  represented  by  one  specimen ;  it  is  somewhat 
distorted,  but  the  characters  are  well  shown.  The  ornamentation 
reminds  me  most  of  CyphoBoma  baylei,  Cott.  (Pal.  fran9.,  Terr.  cr6t., 
vol.  vii  (1864),  pi.  1138,  fig.  12),  which,  however,  is  a  true 
Cyphoaoma, 

COPTOSOMA,  Desor,  1868. 
1.  CoPTOSOMA  ABBATEi  (Oauthicr),  1899. 

Cyph<noma  abbatei,  Ganthier,  in  Fourtau,  1899:  B6t.  Koh.  foss.  E'gypte,  M^m. 

Inst.  E'gypt.,  vol.  iii,  fasc.  8,  p.  620,  pi.  i,  figs.  2-6. 
Cyphoioma  abbateiy  Fourtau,  1900 :  Notee  Foh.  foes.  Fgypte,  p.  21. 
Oypho8oma  abbaM,  Dacque,  1903  :  Mitth.  Kreideoomplex  Abu  Roaah,  PalflBontogr., 

Tol.  zxz,  p.  357. 
Fteudodiaditna,  sp.,  Walther,  1887 :  Apparition  craie,  Bull.  Inat.  E'gypt.,  1887,  p.  7. 

This  species,  well  described  by  Oauthier,  is  represented  by  a  good 
aeries  of  specimens.  They  show  that  the  ambulacra  are  not 
diplopodous  abaotinally,  so  the  species  is  a  Captoaama. 

DiBtribuHon.—OenomaxiiaxL  or  Turonian  :  eastern  end  of  the 
▼Ulageof  AbuBoash.   13792.    Collected  by  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell,  Esq. 
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2,  CoPTOsoMA  GUNNKDENSis,^  n.sp.     (PL  XI,  Figs.  lOa-d.) 

DiagnoBta, — Test  of  mediam  size;  subpentagonal  in  form.  Flat 
base;  somewhat  tapering  below.  The  middle  area  of  the  inter* 
ambulacra  is  depressed  near  the  apioal  system. 

Apical  system  apparently  somewhat  small,  pentagonal. 
Peristome  large,  subdecagonal,  with  broad  buccal  slits. 
Ambulacra:   18  compound  plates  each  with  one  well -developed 
tubercle.     Scrobicular  circles  confluent ;   a  well -developed  double 
series  of  granules  down  the  middle  line  of  each  area.    Four  con- 
stituents in  each  ambital  ambulacral  plate. 

Interambulaora :  12-13  plates  in  each  vertical  series.  At  the 
ambitus  each  platg  bears  two«  well-developed  tubercles ;  the  plates 
are  bent  into  a  step-like  form,  the  central  tubercles  being  half  the 
width  of  the  plate  nearer  the  actinal  surface. 

Granulation  scanty ;   the  two  scrobicular  areas  of  each  plate  are 
confluent,  but  they  are  not  confluent  with  those  of  the  plates  above 
and  below  it ;  usually  two  granules  on  the  side  of  the  plate  near  the 
ambulacrum. 
Dimensioni  : 

Diameter  27inm. 

Height 8mm. 

Diameter  of  apical  area  9-l3mm. 

Diameter  of  peristome ISmm. 

Width  of  amDulacmm  at  ambitos       6*5  mm. 

Width  of  interambulacrmn  at  amhitoB  11  mm. 

Diatrihution. — Cenomanian  (?) :  Jebel  Gunneh,  Sinai.  L  850& 
Collected  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume. 

IHgurea. — PI.  XI,  Fig.  10a,  type-specimen  from  above,  and 
Fig.  106,  from  the  side,  nat.  size ;  Fig.  10c,  a  compound  ambital 
ambulacral  plate,  by  4  diam. ;  Fig.  lOd,  ambital  interambulacral 
plates,  by  4  diam. 

AffiniUts. — This  well-marked  form  has  the  doubly-bent,  step- 
shaped,  interambulacral  plates  found  in  various  Cyphosomoid 
eohinoids  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Cretaceous,  as  in  Oyphoaoma 
aleaniarense,  de  Loriol.'  Its  nearest  ally  is  the  Turonian  Coptosoma 
major  (Coquand),'  which  has  a  more  granulate  test,  the  twe 
scrobicular  areas  on  each  plate  being  separated  by  a  line  of  granules, 
and  according  to  Cotteau's  figures^  the  ambulacra]  plates  consist 
of  five  primaries.  Qauthier^  included  in  his  Oyphoioma  eancli' 
arromani  a  specimen  shown  in  his  figures  9,  10,  and  11,  which 
is  another  ally  of  this  species ;  it  has  the  step  -  shaped  inter- 
ambulacral plates,  but  the  secondary  tubercles  are  on  a  somewhat 
different  plan.  C,  aaneti-arromani  is  from  the  Dordonian  (Le. 
Maastrichtian  or  uppermost  Senonian)  of  Southern  Tunis. 

^  From  Jehel  Gunneh,  the  locality  of  the  type-specimen. 

'  P.  de  Loriol :  Faune  Cr6t.  Portugal,  toI.  ii  (1887),  XTchinod.,  p.  62,  pL  ix, 
fig.  4,  from  Up.  Carentonian. 

*  Fhymotoma  nu^ior,  Coquand,  1863:  66ol.  et  Pal.  Oonstantine,  Bf^m.  Soo. 
E'mnl.  ProTenoe,  vol.  ii,  p.  256,  pi.  zxyii,  figs.  16,  17. 

*  Cotteau:  Pal.  fran9.,  Terr.  cr6t.,  toI.  vii  (1864),  ^l.  1143,  fig.  6. 

•   A  Ganthier:    iTch.   foes.    Sad   HautB-Plateanx   limiae,    pf.    t,    figs.    9-11, 
UM  figs.  8,  12,  13. 
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Subclass  IRREGULARIA. 

Order  1.    GNATHOSTOMATA. 

Suborder  HOLECTYPINA. 

Family  PYQASTBBID^. 

HOLECTYPUS. 

1.  HoLBOTiPUS  osNOHANBMBis,  GueraDger,  1859. 

Holeetypiu  eenomaneimt,  Gu^ranger,  in  Cotteau  &  Tziger:    E'ch.  Dep.   Saiihe 

(1869),  p.  173,  pi.  XXX,  figs.  6-10. 
Holectyput  cenotnanetuU,  Duncan,  1865 :  £ch.  Coast  Arabia,  Quart.  Jonm.  GooU 

Soc,  Tol.  xxi,  p.  354. 
SoUetypu8  eenomaneniis,  Fourtau,  1899:    R6t.  Fch.  foss.  E'gypte,  M6m.  lost 

E'gypt,  Tol.  iii,  fasc.  8,  p.  625. 

Diatrilmtion,  —  Cenomanian :  Algeria,  France,  etc. ;  Jebel  um 
Baiyig,  north-eastern  Sinai.  L  3483.  Collected  by  Dr.  W.  F. 
Hame.  Cretaoeoas  Marls :  Jebel  el  Araba,  Wadi  el  Araba,  Sinai. 
L  4220.    OoUeoted  by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq. 

Dimemtona  : 

L  3483.  L  4S20.  juttimL  eenomanmmt. 

Diameter  ...  —        ...  —        ...    24  nun.      ...    45  nun. 

Length    40*5mm.    ...    22*5  mm.     ...    35  mm.      ...    31mm. 

Width      39mm.        ...    22*25 mm.  ...     11mm.      ...    81mm. 

Height    21mm.        ...     10  mm.        ...     15  mm.      ...     15  mm. 

Length  to  width...     100:96-3...  —        ...  —        ...     100:48*4 

Length  to  height...    100:51-8  ...  —        ...    100:45to.,.    Diam.  in  thia 

42-8  species  is  up 

to45mm.i 

Affinities, — ^The  oharaoteristios  of  this  species  are  its  comparatively 
large  size  (up  to  45  mm.  in  diam.),  the  subpentagonal  or  subciroular 
form,  the  very  low,  conical  form,  and  the  great  size  of  the  periproct, 
which  is  acuminate  at  both  ends,  and  extends  from  the  peristome  to 
the  margin. 

It  differs  from  the  Echinoconw  egyptiacua,  d'Orb.,'  by  its  low 
height ;  from  H.  exciiw,  Cott,'  by  the  fact  that  the  periproct  does 
not  notch  the  posterior  margin  of  the  test  M.  aerialia,  Deshayes,* 
is  much  smaller,  and  has  less  numerous  tubercles  on  the  inter- 
ambulacral  plates ;  and  so  also  has  M.  Jullieni,  P.  &  G.^  The  latter 
is  a  Turonian  and  Senonian  species,  and  in  spite  of  its  somewhat 
lower  height  is  a  near  ally  of  M,  cmamaneneii, 

2.  HoLscTTPUS  TUBONSNsis  (Desor),  1847. 

In  Agassiz  &  Desor :  Cat.  rais.,  Ann.  Sd.  nat.,  ser.  ni,  vol.  Tii,  p.  146, 
Cottean :  Pal.  franc.,  Terr.  cr6t.,  toI.  vii  (1861),  p.  56,  pi.  1018. 
Cottean,  Feron,  &  Ganthier:  Fch.  foss.  Alg^.,  fasc.  6  (1879),  p.  87. 

I  Cottean,  Peron,  &  Ganthier :  E'ch.  fosB.  Alg^.,  fasc.  5  (1879),  p.  172. 
»  D'Orbigny :  Pal.  fran9.,  Terr.  cr6t,  toI.  vi,  p.  544,  pi.  1005,  figs.  7-9. 
'  See  e.g.  the  figure  in  Cotteau  &  Triger:  ifch.  Dep.  Sarthe,  p.  368,  pi.  bii, 
figs.  1,  3. 

*  See  Desor :  Sp.  E'ch.  foss.,  p.  174,  pi.  xxiii,  figs.  6-9. 

•  Peron  &  Ganthier:  E'ch.  foss.  Alg6r.,  fasc.  6  (1880),  p.  86,  pL  Ti,  figs.  S-7; 
fasc.  7  (1881),  p.  91.     , 
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Distribution.  —  Turonian  :  S.  Franoe,  and  Tebessa,  Algeria. 
?  Oenomanian — Cretaceous  Marls :  Sinai,  Wadi  Bagga  (L  4123) ; 
and  head  of  Wadi  Etbal  (J  3873). 

This  speoies  is  represented  by  three  spebimens,  of  which  the  two 
from  the  Wadi  Bagga  show  all  the  characters  very  well.     They 
resemble  the  Oenomanian  JJ.  erasiw,  of  which  it  is  possible  that 
they  are  young  specimens. 
Their  dimensions  are : — 

J  4283.  J7.  erassWfJtde  Oottean. 

Diameter 15-23mm.        ...        51} mm.  by  31  mm. 

Height      7-lOmm.        ...        17mm. 

The  ornamentation  and  shape  agree  with  JET.  turonenna  better  than 
with  H,  era$8U8,  The  periproct  notches  the  hinder  margin,  as  much 
as  in  the  French  specimens,  whereas  the  Algerian  specimens  are 
said  by  Oottean,  Peron,  &  Gtiuthier  (op.  cit.,  p.  88)  only  rarely 
to  do  so. 

3.  HoLBOTTPus  LABTSTi  (Oottdau),  1867.^ 

Cottoan,  Notioe  E'ch.  foss.  recueillis  par  Lartet  pendant  voyage  duo  de  Lnynes : 

Bull.  Soc.  g^l.  France,  ser.  n,  vol.  xxvi  (1869),  p.  537. 
Lartet:  Szplor.  g^ol.  Mer  Morte,  Paris  (1877),  p.  155,  pi.  ziv,  figs.  1-5. 

Distribution. — Cretaceous:  Mt.  Hor  (coll.  Lartet).  Cretaceous 
Marls  :  head  of  Wadi  Ethal,  Sinai.     L  3873.     Coll.  T.  Barron,  Esq. 

This  species,  by  its  small  periproct,  has  some  resemblance  to 
Disooidea,  but  the  peristome  is  typically  that  of  HoUetypus,  The 
largest  of  the  three  specimens  is  23  mm.  in  diam.,  and  12*25  mm.  in 
height 

According  to  Lartet's  figure  the  diameter  of  the  type-specimen  ia 
26  mm.  and  its  height  13  mm.  The  nearest  Algerian  species  is 
SolectypuB  chaweneti,  P.  &  G.,'  in  which  the  diameter  and  height 
are  18  mm.  and  8  mm.  respectively. 

Family  GALEBITIDiB. 
GALERITES,  Lamarck. 
Oalsbitbs  thomasi  (Peron  Ss  Gauthier),  1878. 
JBehinoeonut  thonuuif  Peron  &  Gauthier,  1878 :  Feb.  loss.  Alg6r.,  fase.  6,  p.  162. 

i)t0<ri6tt<ton.— Cenomanian:  Algeria  (Berouaguiah) ;  head  of  Wadi 
Ethal,  Sinai.    ?L  3873.    Coll.  T.  Barron,  Esq. 

This  species  was  founded  on  a  very  imperfect  specimen  which 
showed  neither  periproct  nor  peristome,  so  that  the  identification  is 
doubtful. 

L  3873  includes  only  one  impeifect,  worn  specimen,  which  has 
the  tumid  margin,  a  slight  actinal  flattering,  a  large  subpentagonal 
peristome,  which  is  large  for  this  genus,  and  a  submarginal  periproct. 

The  apical  system  agrees  with  that  of  GoXerites  thomasi, 

,  -    »  Cpmpt.  Bend.,  ToLlxxriii  (1867),  p.  198. 

'  Peron  &  Oauthier :  E'ch.  foss.  Alger.,  fasc,  5,  p.  172,  pi.  zii,  fign,  8-4. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATIS  X. 

Vio.  1. — Setsrodiad&ma  ^ranukiiHmj  n.sp.     Cenomaiiian :  math  dope  of  Jebel 
Onnneh,  Sinai.    L  3606.    Collectod  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume. 

la,  iype-sDeoimen  from  abore.    Nat.  size. 

16,  from  tne  side.    Nat.  size. 

l0,  a  compomid  ambalacral  plate  showing  the  grannlation.     x  4  diam. 

Idf  part  of  a  worn  ambulaeral  plate,  showing  the  stractore  of  the  oompoimd 
plates.     X  4  diam. 

1#,  two  interambolaeral  plates,  showing  the  ornamentation,     x  4  diam. 

Iff  another  interambulacral  plate,     x  4  diam. 
Fio.  2. — ff.  libyeum  (Desor).    Interambulaoral  plates  after  Cottean. 
Fio.  3. — Aeantheehinoptis  barrom,  n.sp.     South  slope  of  Jebel  Gnnneh,  Sinai. 
L  3506.    Collected  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Home. 

3a,  bf  the  test  from  above  and  from  the  side.    Nat.  size. 

Se,  ambulaeral  plates  near  the  apex,     x  4  diam. 

Sdf  ambital  ambulaeral  plates,     x  4  diam. 

3tf,  ambital  interambulacral  platee.     x  4  diam. 
FiOB.  4-5.  —  Mieropedina  Hpateltii,  n.8p.     Cenomanian  :    Sinai.     Collectod  by 
Dr.  W.  P.  Hume. 

4,  a  small  specimen  from  the  side.    Nat.  size.    Jebel  Gunneh.    L  4323« 

bani,  ambulaeral  plates  from  L  3482.     x  4  diam. 

5a,  a  plate  near  the  apical  area. 

bb,  a  plate  from  the  ambitus. 

5c,  a  plate  from  the  actinal  surface. 

5df  a  plate  near  the  peristome. 

5#,  /,  ambital  interambulacral  plates  from  L  3482.     x  4  diam. 
Fi08.  ^B.—Cyphosotna  bwdnelli^  n.sp.    Cenomanian  or  Turonian :  east  end  of  Aba 
Eoash.    Collected  by  H.  J.  Beadnell,  Esq. 

6,  abactinal  view  of  a  specimen.    Nat.  size. 

7a,  another  specimen  from  the  side.    Nat.  size. 

Ibt  abactinal  end  of  an  ambulacrum  of  the  same,     x  4  diam. 

70,  ambital  ambulaeral  plate  of  the  same,     x  4  diam. 

id,  interambulacral  ambital  platee  of  the  same  specimen,     x  4  diam. 

8,  actinal  surface  of  another  specimen.    Nat.  size. 

{To  be  concluded  in  the  June  Number.) 


y.  —  NOTBB    ON    THS    GOBBIBB    OF    THS    C0MBBA.OH    MOUNTAINS, 

Co.  Watbbfobd. 

By  F.  B.  CowPBs  Rbbd,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

{Concluded  from  the  April  Number^  p»  161.) 

BETWEEN  Orotty's  Loagh  and  ConmshiDgaun  a  long  spur  of  tbe 
Comeraghs  jots  out  eastwards  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  with  an 
average  height  of  1400-1500  feet.  On  the  south  side  this  projecting 
ridge  desoends  rather  steeply  to  a  stream  at  its  base,  whioh  heads  at 
a  height  of  over  2,400  feet  on  the  lofty  plateau  between  Coumgorra 
and  Ooumshingaun ;  it  runs  down  the  mountain-side  in  a  narrow 
gully  over  bare  rock  and  reaches  the  foot  in  a  series  of  picturesque 
waterfalls.  No  glacial  d6bris  occurs  in  this  ravine,  but  on  the  lower, 
ground  the  stream  flows  over  the  margin  of  the  moraines  belonging 
to  Ooumshingaun  and  runs  eastward  as  the  River  Ire  to  join 
ultimately  the  Glodiagh. 

We  now  come  to  Coumshingaun,  the  principal  and  best  known 
oorrie  in  the  Oomeragbs  and  containing  the  largest  lake.  The 
oorrie  has  the  form  of  a  somewhat  elongated  horseshoe  and  faces 
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west  It  is  situated  only  about  one-third  of  a  mile  south  of  Crotty's 
Lough,  with  the  above  described  ravine  of  the  Biver  Ire  between 
them.  The  mouth  of  the  corrie  measures  about  500-600  yards 
across,  being  narrowed  by  the  approach  of  the  enclosing  spurs,  but 
towards  its  head  it  expands  considerably,  so  that  the  opposing  cliffs 
are  as  much  as  1,100  yards  apart,  measured  from  edge  to  edge.  The 
lower  half  of  the  cli£f  at  the  head  is  composed  of  two  successive 
precipices,  which  descend  almost  vertically  to  the  water's  edge  and 
correspond  to  massive  rock-beds.  There  is  only  a  small  talus  slope 
as  the  foot,  and  above  the  main  precipices  the  cliff  is  composed  of  the 
straight  edges  of  many  thinner  beds  of  sandstone,  which  form  a  series 
of  small  scars  and  ledges  on  which  rest  small  grassy  talus  slopes. 
The  total  height  of  this  cliff  in  one  place  amounts  to  1,288  feet  in 
a  horizontal  distance  of  400  yards,  giving  a  mean  slope  of  46}^ 
(Oeol.  Surv.  Mem.,  p.  6).  To  anyone  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
corrie  and  looking  west  the  cliffs  appear  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
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Fio.  6. — Sketch-map  of  Coumshingaaii  and  Lake. 


the  beds,  whose  truncated  edges  form  them,  are  seen  to  have  a  slight 
dip  to  the  south.  The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  corrie  are  only 
precipitous  in  their  middle  or  upper  parts,  all  their  lower  half  being 
covered  with  steeply  inclined  grassy  screes.  The  spur  on  the 
southern  side  is  prolonged  eastwards  as  a  narrow  ridge  with 
regularly  sloping  sides,  and  has  the  typical  appearance  of  a  valley- 
side  plastered  with  lateral  moraine.  The  northern  spur  is  shorter 
and  rounded  more  abruptly,  and  the  solid  rock  crops  out  in  many 
places  on  its  surface. 

The  level  of  the  lake  itself  is  1,254  feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  small 
dear  stream  issues  from  its  southern  comer  close  under  the  southern 
spur  and  finally  joins  the  River  Ire  after  a  course  of  about  two  miles* 
^e  lake  is  of  an  elongated  oval  shape,  with  its  longer  axis  running 
the  length  of  the  corrie  and  measuring  about  750  yards ;  its  breadth 
near  the  middle  is  about  800  yards,  and  it  practically  covers  the 
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Whole  floor  of  the  corrie  from  one  precipioe  to  the  other  with  no 
level  ground  ronnd  its  edges.  .The  eastern  end  of  the  lake  is 
obviously  shallow,  but  looal  report  credits  the  middle  with  being  of 
great  or  even  unfathomable  depth.  No  aoourate  soundings  are^ 
however,  on  reoord,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  existence  of  morainio  dams  across  the  month  of  the  owm  is 
strikingly  apparent  to  any  casual  observer,  and  on  ascending  from 
the  level  of  the  high  road  up  to  the  lake  three  distinct  transverse 
moraines  may  be  recognised.  The  lowest  has  a  steep  but  irregular 
face,  and  its  surface  forms  a  more  or  less  level  broad  shelf,  across 
which  meander  many  small  streams.  Huge  angular  masses  of  rock 
and  more  or  less  rounded  boulders  are  scattered  over  it,  and  several 
examples  of  perched  blocks— all  of  red  sandstone  or  conglomerate- 
are  noticeable.  At  a  level  of  about  800  feet  there  is  another  and 
well-marked  step  in  the  slope,  which  indicates  that  we  have  reached 
the  face  of  the  second  moraine.  The  face  is  steep  and  rough,  and 
many  springs  issue  from  its  foot  or  at  various  levels  on  the  slope. 
We  then  cross  its  somewhat  irregular  surface,  which  is  of  less  width 
than  the  lower  one,  and  as  we  draw  near  the  lake  meet  with  a  series 
of  large  and  overlapping  mounds  of  morainio  material  and  irregularly 
distributed  large  boulders,  which  form  the  final  barrier  and  dam 
to  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  maximum  height  of  these  mounds 
is  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  stream 
which  issues  from  the  lake  runs  between  them  near  the  southern 
spur  of  the  mountain,  and  expands  into  several  small  pools  before 
descendicg  the  steeper  slopes  of  the  moraines  or  soaking  through 
them  to  reappear  as  springs  at  a  lower  level.  Its  course  at  first 
is  certainly  not  over  solid  rook,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  mouth  of  the 
corrie  is  at  any  rate  to  a  large  extent  filled  up  with  drift.  Its 
resemblance  to  a  '  hanging  valley '  is  well  seen  from  the  opposite 
slopes  of  Croghaun  Hill  (PL  XIII,  Fig.  2). 

South  of  Coumshingaun  there  is  another  large  corrie  in  the  face  ot 
the  escarpment  looking  east  and  measuring  about  850  yards  in  depth 
and  600  in  width.  Though  possessing  less  striking  surroundings 
than  Coumshingaun  and  devoid  of  a  lake  on  its  floor  it  is  essentially 
of  the  same  character,  and  the  mouth  is  similarly  blocked  with 
transverse  moraines.  The  floor  of  it  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  extcDSive  screes  which  slope  down  from  the  cli£fs  around  it  and 
may  have  filled  up  a  pre-existing  lake.  A  stream  issues  from  this 
•corrie  and  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  join  the  River  Mahon 
after  a  course  of  about  4  miles.  There  is  no  other  definite  corrie  in 
this  escarpment,  but  about  2^  miles  to  the  west  of  it  on  the  southern 
•slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  only  separated  from  the  great  corrie  of 
the  Stilloges  in  the  Nier  Valley  by  a  narrow  ridge  800  yards  wide 
«nd  just  2,350  feet  high,  there  is  a  wide  shallow  amphitheatre  formed 
by  a  gently  curved  line  of  cliffs,  about  750  yards  long,  beneath 
which  lie  two  small  lakelets,  from  which  issues  the  Coum  Tay  stream 
joining  the  River  Tay  below. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  Nier  Valley,  which  possesses  some 
striking  elongated  oorries  or  rather  precipitously  walled  hanging 
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▼alkys  on  its  south  side.  Standing  on  the  Oap  in  the  Comera^ 
Bange  between  Enockanaffrin  and  Ooumgorra,  we  look  westwards 
down  the  Nier  Valley  and  note  that  the  (^p  is  in  reality  a  low  col 
at  the  head  of  the  Biver  Nier.  On  our  left  we  observe  several  deep 
tributary  valleys  entering  the  main  valley  from  the  south,  and  their 
generally  bare  oraggy  sides  and  hanging  mouths  attract  attention. 
The  head-stream  of  the  Biver  Nier  issues  from  such  a  valley 
immediately  on  our  left,  and  this  valley  starts  behind  Coumgorra 
and  has  its  mouth  spanned  by  suooessive  banks  and  mounds  of 
ooarse  morainio  material.  It  lies  at  a  oonsiderable  height  above  the 
tiialweg  of  the  Nier  Valley  itself,  as  in  tbe  case  of  a  typical  hanging 
▼alley,  and  its  sides  are  rooky  and  precipitous  in  places  and  glaciated 
olose  to  the  present  stream  (see  Geol.  Surv.  Mem.,  Sheets  167, 168, 
eta,  p.  80),  which  has  cut  a  small  gorge  at  the  head  of  the  valley  in 
its  descent  from  the  summits  above,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  nearly 
2,500  feet. 

A  long  narrow  spur,  only  about  250  yards  wide,  separates  this 
interesting  glen  from  the  large  amphitheatre  containing  the 
Comeragh  Loughe.  This  elongated  amphitheatre  or  short  hanging 
Talley  appears  to  be  a  composite  corrie  like  Coumgorra,  and  its  wide 
mouth  (measuring  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across)  faces 
nearly  due  west  Its  depth  is  only  about  700  yards,  and  its  sides 
are  precipitous,  the  lofty  cli£fs  reaching  a  height  of  over  700  feet 
The  mouth  of  this  corrie  is  blocked  in  the  usual  manner  by  glacial 
•nsounds,  and  the  two  lakes  which  it  contains  are  separated  idso  by 
heaps  of  morainio  material.  The  inner  lake,  which  measures  about 
200  yards  across,  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1,650  feet,  and  the  outer  and 
lower  one,  which  is  of  rather  smaller  size,  at  1,537  feet.  The  stream 
which  flows  out  of  the  inner  one  is  joined  by  one  from  the  lower 
iMe  and  then  runs  down  to  the  Nier.  No  clear  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  true  rock-basin  is  at  present  available. 

The  immense  corrie  or  short  rocky  valley  named  CourmtiUoge, 
which  holds  the  Stilloge  lakes  at  a  level  of  about  1,700  feet  above 
flea-level,  is  the  next  one  down  the  Nier.  It  faces  the  north-weefc, 
with  a  mouth  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  with  a  depth  of  just  over 
a  mile.  It  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  simple 
eorries,  two  of  which  seem  to  have  become  merged  to  oompoae  the 
broad  amphitheatre  at  its  head  which  holds  on  the  east  side  Loughs 
Ooomstillogemore  and  Coumstillogebeg,  which  are  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other  and  lie  in  line  along  the  stream  which  runs  down  te 
the  main  valley.  To  the  west  of  these  tarns  there  lie  in  the  smaller 
eorrie  of  the  head-pair  three  small  unnamed  tarns  without  any 
florfaoe-outflow.  The  mass  of  Ooumfea  Mountain,  2,340  feet  high» 
projeots  into  the  south-weetem  side  of  the  composite  corrie  and 
overhangs  the  third  or  lateral  constituent  corrie  which  holds  Lough 
Coama  beneath  precipitous  oliffs  about  600  feet  high.  This  tani 
has  also  no  visible  outlet 

The  minute  features  of  this  Stilloge  Valley  and  its  group  of 
lakelets  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  examined,  but  it  appears  that 
glacial  dams  and  moands  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  lakeleti^ 
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and  in  general  features  of  oross-Beotion,  banging  month,  and  pre* 
cipitous  walls  it  resembles  Coumgorra  and  the  other  oorries. 

The  di£ferenoe  between  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Nier 
Valley  is  striking,  for  oorries  or  lateral  valleys  of  the  type  desoribed 
are  oonspiouously  absent  on  the  northern  flanks. 

Origin  of  the  Corriee, 

In  striving  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  oorries 
and  lakes  in  the  Comeragh  Mountains  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by 
the  still  unfinished  controversy  as  to  the  method  of  formation  of  all 
oorries  and  rock-basins.  There  are  current  the  theories  of  glacial 
erosion,  subaerial  erosion,  marine  erosion,  and  tectonic  movements. 

Thoroughgoing  glaoialists,  like  the  Bev.  Maxwell  Close,^  have 
ascribed  the  oarving  out  of  the  Irish  oorries  themselves,  as  well  aa 
the  hollowing  out  of  their  floor,  to  the  unaided  action  of  ice.  Otheni 
believe  that  the  main  or  preliminary  processes  in  their  formation 
were  effected  by  the  ordinary  subaerial  agencies,  and  consider  that 
ice  has  only  played  a  subordinate  part,  superinducing  certain  peculiar 
features  by  which  we  can  distinguish  true  cirques  from  the  funnel? 
like  heads  of  ordinary  valleys  of  erosion.'  Others  maintain  that 
typical  cirques  occur  even  in  mountain  regions  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  were  ever  glaciated,'  and  that  the  origin  of  tlie 
oorrie  was  to  a  large  extent  independent  of  and  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  hollow  holding  the  lake,  whether  the  latter  lies  in 
a  rock-basin  or  a  barrier-basin. 

Kinahan  *  has  urged  the  primary  importance  of  faults,  joints,  and 
local  dislocations  of  the  strata  producing  lines  of  weakness  along 
which  marine  erosion  has  acted  ;  and  he  compares  the  owms  to  the 
'oooses'  on  the  Qalway  coast,  the  shape  of  which  has  been 
determined  by  the  intersection  of  various  small  faults. 

Finally,  tectonio  movements,  causing  local  subsidenoeSi  have  beea 
oonsidered  sufficient  to  account  for  their  features,  which  indeed  recall 
those  of  calderas '  and  of  the  breached  craters  of  Auvergne.' 

The  most  aoceptable  theory  seems  to  be  that  of  a  modified  head  of 
a  valley  of  erosion.  The  head  of  an  upland  glen,  be  it  short  or  long, 
tends  to  have  a  half  funnel  shape,  owing  to  the  convergence  to 
a  central  point  of  the  various  streams  descending  its  slopes ;  and^ 
given  certain  favourable  conditions,^  such  a  valley  head  may  be 
converted  into  a  true  cirque.  One  of  these  conditions  is  the  moderate 
horizontality  of  the  strata  over  which  the  streams  fall.  Another  ia 
that  the  rocks  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  the  formation 
of  cliffs,  and  for  this  purpose  well-jointed  bedded  limestones  or 
sandstones  of  considerable  toughness  and  durability  are  especially 

^  Maxwell  dooe:  Jomn.  Roy.  GeoL  8oc.  Ireland,  vol.  ii  (1871),  p.  236. 
s  Richtholen:  **  Fiikrer  tiir  Fonohiuigraifleiide,"  1886,  pp.  265-269. 
»  Jamee  Geikie:  **  Great  loe  Age,'*  3rd  ed.,  1894,  p.  236. 

*  Kinahan :  ^*  Yallep  and  their  delations  to  Fissures,  etc.,"  p.  126 ;  London,  1876* 
»  Richthofen:  op.  cit.,  p.  266. 

•  Howorth :  «*  loe  and  Water,"  toI.  i  (1906),  p.  636. 

1  Bonney:  Quart.  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc.,  toI.  xzyii  (1871),  pp.  312-324;  ibid.» 
Tol.  xziz  (1873),  pp.  382-398. 
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suitable.  Major  lines  of  weakness,  such  as  faults,  will  also  be 
£Eivourable  for  the  development  of  cliffs. 

It  is  probable  also  that  in  the  first  instance  some  suitable 
configuration  of  the  ground  at  the  bead  of  the  glen  must  have 
existed,  such  as  the  presence  of  a  bare  rock-face,  more  or  less 
vertical,  which  may  have  been  caused  by  a  landslip  due  to  the 
bursting  out  of  springs  at  or  near  the  base  of  a  steep  terminal  slope. 
A  cliff  under  the  above-mentioned  conditions  would  tend  to  be 
preserved,  and  by  eating  its  way  backwards  into  the  slope  would 
increase  in  height  and  extent  under  the  action  of  weathering, 
particularly  of  frost,  as  is  the  case  in  Norway.  The  aspect  of  such 
a  cliff  with  respect  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass  would  have 
also  some  effect  in  determining  its  preservation  and  growth ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  corries  face  north  or  north-east, 
and  are  rare  on  the  other  slopes  of  mountains  and  on  escarp* 
ments  facing  in  other  directions,  has  been  noticed  throughout 
Europe.^  Their  position  has  sheltered  them  from  the  moisture-laden 
winds  from  the  south-west  and  from  the  consequent  rapid  denudation 
which  takes  place  under  their  influence.  If  ice  and  snow  have, 
moreover,  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  development  of  the 
peculiar  characters  of  corries,  it  is  on  the  northern  sides  of  mountains 
that  ice  and  snow  would  linger  longest 

If  we  regard  cirques  to  be  of  the  nature  of  valley-heads  formed 
under  special  conditions  we  have  not  even  then  surmounted  all  the 
difficulties  connected  with  them.  For  we  still  have  to  explain  their 
shortness  in  proportion  to  their  width,  their  flat  or  excavated  floors, 
their  U-shaped  cross-section,  their  frequent  horse-shoe  shape,  and 
their  occurrence  as  niches  or  recesses  high  up  on  the  lateral  flanks  of 
main  valleys  or  on  escarpments,  with  their  floors  nearly  level  or 
even  hollowed  out,  and  the  ground  from  their  mouths  sloping  down 
steeply  to  the  base  of  the  mountain-side.  The  problem  is  of  the 
same  essential  character  as  that  of  'hanging  valleys,'  and  some 
geologists  regard  them  as  merely  hanging  valleys  of  a  special  type 
and  with  a  special  history.  Their  niche-like  position  has  been 
accounted  for  by  supposing  the  main  valley  to  have  been  widened 
and  over-deepened  by  ice  or  water,  while  erosion  in  the  lateral 
Valleys  was  checked.  It  has  been  contended  by  Professor  Davis 
that  the  glacier  of  the  main  valley  has  ground  out  its  channel, 
deepening  it  and  widening  it  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  lateral  valley,  which  were  occupied  by  small  glaciers  joining 
the  main  glacier  at  the  level  to  which  its  mass  rose  against  the 
lateral  slopes.  The  main  ice-stream  in  this  way  passed  transversely 
Ibcross  the  lower  ends  of  these  tributary  valleys,  planing  them 
down  and  truncating  them  abruptly.  The  corries  in  Skye  have 
been  thus  explained,'  and  the  hanging  valleys  of  the  Bhone.  But 
this  theory  meets  with  much  opposition.  In  the  case  of  the  Alps 
a  general  post-glacial  or  inter-glacial  uplift  has  been  suggested, 
when  the  main  valleys   would  tend  to  be  rapidly  excavated  by 

1  Penck:  Morphol.  cL  Erdoberfl.,  ii  (1894),  p.  310. 

3  Harker:  Trans.  Boy.  Soo.  Edinb.,  toI.  zl,  pt.  2  (1901),  pp.  221-252. 
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torrential  riTers  arising  from  the  rapid  melting  of  the  ioe  and 
snow,  bnt  the  glaciers  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  side  valleys  would 
still  persist  and  protect  their  beds  from  erosion.'  The  result  in 
either  case  would  be  the  same ;  the  heads  of  the  lateral  valleys 
would  be  left  hung  up  above  the  main  thalweg  when  the  period 
of  excessive  erosion  was  ended.  Such  may  have  been  the  first  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  the  Comeragh  oorries.  Any  new  descent  of  the 
snow-line  on  the  return  of  colder  conditions  would  cause  the 
lateral  glaciers  to  advance  and  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  mounds 
or  dams  of  glacial  d6bris  in  or  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  lateral 
'hanging  valleys.' 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  vertical  distribution  of  hanging 
valleys  along  the  sides  of  a  main  valley  has  in  certain  instances  been 
found  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  thalweg.  Similarly,  in  many 
districts  corries  have  been  observed  to  possess  a  certain  uniformity 
of  level ;  but  this  is  held  by  some  geologists  to  indicate  a  former 
snow-line.  Successive  tiers  of  cornes  in  belts  (which  are  not 
unknown  in  some  regions)  are  accordingly  regarded  as  marking 
successive  stages  in  the  retreat  of  the  snow-line.' 

In  the  Oomeraghs  there  is  only  one  belt  or  zone  of  corries  recog- 
nisable, and  this  lies  between  the  contour-lines  of  1,260  and  1,500 
feet.  Carvill  Lewis  (op.  dt.)  noticed  that  these  mountains  were 
glaciated  up  to  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet,  and  we  may  perhaps 
imagine  the  mountain-mass  above  this  level  to  have  stood  up  as 
a  nunatakkr  above  the  great  ice-sheet  during  the  period  of  maximum 
glaciation.'  A  lobe  of  the  ice  may  have  forced  its  way  over  the 
low  col  by  Ooumgorra  and  descended  the  Nier  Valley.  The  heads 
of  the  lateral  valleys  which  were  not  invaded  by  the  ice  would  be 
modified  during  this  period  by  the  action  of  frost ;  their  rocky  sides 
would  be  splintered  into  cli£fs,  helped  by  the  bedding,  lie,  vertical 
divisional  planes  and  character  of  the  rocks. 

When  the  maximum  cold  and  the  ice  which  swathed  the  lower 
hill-slopes  departed,  these  rock-walled  niches  were  found  left  as  the 
sole  representatives  of  the  former  lateral  valleys.  Some  were  short 
aud  wide,  others  were  long  and  complex,  their  size  and  shape 
having  been  determined  by  the  various  local  conditions  which 
affected  the  flow,  pressure,  and  height  of  the  ice-stream  which 
crossed  their  mouths.  On  the  return  of  the  cold,  though  in  a  less 
severe  form,  an  ice-cap  probably  formed  on  the  mountains  ^  and  sent 
tongues  down  into  the  incipient  corries  on  its  flanks.  The  corrie- 
glaciers  thus  originating  would  produce  the  modifications  in  the 
already  formed  hanging  valley-heads  which  were  needed  to  convert 
them  into  true  cirques.  The  U-shaped  cross-section  which  we  notice 
in  them  is  characteristic  of  glaciated  valleys.  The  frequent  widening 
towards  their  head,  though  begun  before  the  formation  of  the 
corrie-glaciers,  was  increased  by  the  scouring  out  of  the  accumulated 

^  Bonney:  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  IWii  (1902),  pp.  590-701.  Garwood:  id.,  pp.  703-714. 

^  Penck:  op-  cit.,  pp.  307-309  and  references. 

*  Maxwell  Close:  Joum.  Roy.  Geol.  Soo.  Ireland,  toI.  i  (1867),  p.  228. 

«  Hull:  Fhys.  Geol.  Geognr.  Ireland,  1878,  pp.  103,  263. 
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sorees  against  their  cliffs  and  of  the  d6bris  on  their  floor.  Ioe-£aIl» 
from  the  edge  of  the  ioe-cap  would  assist  the  radial  receBsion  of 
the  cliffs  at  the  head,  and  tend  to  develop  a  horse-shoe  shape  to  the 
oorrie.  A  concentration  of  the  erosive  energy  of  the  glacier  must 
be  produced  at  some  central  point  in  the  floor,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  geologists,  its  effects  would  be  apparent  by  the  excavation 
of  a  rock-basin.  Even  Einahan  (op.  cit,  p.  131)  admitted  that  ice 
could  thus  enlarge  and  deepen  a  oorrie.  But  the  controversy  as  ta 
the  power  of  a  glacier  to  scoop  out  a  basin  in  solid  rock  is  still  raging, 
though  no  other  agent  capable  of  producing  hollows,  such  as  those  in 
which  the  Snowdon  lakes  lie,^  has  been  discovered,  and  apart  from 
ice-erosion  we  have  to  imagine  special  local  subsidence.  The  fact 
that  infra-glacial  corrosion  does  take  place  under  certain  conditions 
in  modern  glaciers  during  their  advance  seems  now  indisputably 
established.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Oomeragh  lakes  it  has  not  been* 
definitely  proved  that  any  of  them  lie  in  true  rock-basins,  and  in  all 
which  1  have  examined  the  morainic  dams  which  stretch  across  the- 
mouths  of  the  corries  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  their  existence. 
Detailed  soundings  are,  however,  not  available  at  present,  and  we^ 
must  not  forget  Marr*s '  warning  as  to  the  inconclusiveness  of  the^ 
evidence  furnished  by  the  nature  of  the  surface  over  which  the 
stream  flows  as  it  issues  from  the  lake.  The  glacier  occupying  the 
oorrie  could  scarcely  fail  to  scour  out  and  remove  all  the  abundant 
debris  in  the  shape  of  screes  and  loose  material  strewn  on  the  floor, 
and  would  deposit  them  outside  in  successive  heaps  and  dams  of 
moraine.  Stages  and  halts  in  the  dwindling  away  of  the  glaciers- 
and  in  the  retreat  of  the  snow-line  while  glacial  conditions  passed 
away  are  marked  by  the  remains  of  such  dams ;  and  their  present 
preservation  is  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  erosive  power  of  the 
streams  issuing  from  the  corries  or  draining  off  the  overflow  of  the 
lakes  held  up  by  them.  The  frost  and  snow  of  every  winter  splits- 
off  fragments  from  the  unprotected  face  of  the  clifb,  and  the  jointing 
of  the  rocks  tends  to  preserve  their  vertical  character,  while  the 
growth  of  scree  material  at  their  foot  is  an  index  of  their  waste  sinoe- 
the  glacier  departed. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XI1I.» 

Fio.  1. — Mouth  of  Coumshingaun  f Comeragh  Mountains)  from  surface  of  lowest 
moraines,  showing  steep  lace  of  middle  morainic  dam. 

Fio.  2. — Coumshingaun  (Comeragh  Mountains)  from  Croghaun  Hill,  showing  the 
lower  morainic  slope  strewn  with  boulders,  and  the  steep-faced  middle 
dam  hearing  irregular  morainic  mounds  near  edge  of  lake.  Crot^s 
Rock  on  skyline  near  rif  ht  margin  of  view. 

Fio.  3. — Coumgorra  (Comeragh  Mountains),  sho>ving  mouth  of  inner  corrie,  from 
top  of  lowest  shelf  of  moraine.    Outer  amphitheatre  on  right  of  view. 

>  Jehu :  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinh.,  vol.  si,  pt.  2,  No.  20  (1902),  pp.  419-467 
and  references. 

»  Marr:  Q.J.G.S.,  vol.  li  (1895),  p.  36 ;  ibid.,  vol.  lii  (1896),  p.  12. 

*  [This  Plate  appeared  in  the  April  Number  with  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Gowper 
Beeas  paper. — Edit.  Geol.  Mao.] 
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I. — OsOIiOOIOAL    SUBYBT    OF     CaNADA.        By    BoBBBT    BbLL,    M.D.» 

F.R.Sv  etc.,  Acting  Director.  Bepobt  on  the  Klondike  Gold- 
FIBLD8.  By  B.  G.  MoCoNNRLL,  B.A.  Part  B  of  Annual  Report, 
vol.  xiv.     8vo.     Ottawa,  1905. 

THIS  report  is  based  on  field-work  carried  on  daring  the  season 
of  1903,  and  completes  a  preliminary  report  published  in  1900. 

The  existence  of  gold  on  the  Yukon  has  been  known  since  1869, 
first  in  Alaskan,  afterwards  in  Canadian  territory.  The  Klondike 
district  came  into  notice  in  connection  with  gold-mining  in  the  year 
1894.  The  goldfields  have  an  area  of  about  800  square  miles,  and 
are  situated  east  of  the  Yukon  River  in  latitude  60°  North.  The 
streams  flowing  through  the  area  are  all  gold-bearing  to  some 
extent,  but  only  a  limited  number  have  proved  remunerative.  The 
Klondike  and  Indian  Rivers,  bordering  the  district  on  the  north  and 
south  respectively,  are  comparatively  small  streams;  both  drain 
into  the  Yukon.  The  smaller  streams  and  creeks  draining  the 
interior  of  the  district  are  the  sources  of  the  gold. 

The  geological  features  of  the  country  may  be  summarized  a^ 
follows : — The  rocks  have  a  wide  range  in  age,  and  present  great 
variations  in  structure  and  composition,  owing  to  igneous  intrusions 
at  different  periods  and  enormous  pressure  from  earth-movements. 
The  oldest  and  most  important  formations  consist  of  ancient  schists, 
partly  of  clastic,  partly  of  igneous  origin. 

The  schists  are  divided  into  three  series,  viz.,  the  Nasina  Series 
(clastic),  the  Klondike  Series,  and  the  Moosehide  Series  (diabase). 
The  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks  belong  to  Early  Tertiary  (Renai  ?) 
and  Late  Tertiary  (Flat-creek  Beds).  The  massive  igneous  rocks 
comprise  granite,  diabase,  andesites,  quartz  porphyries,  and  serpentine* 
These  rocks  are  fully  described  in  the  report. 

A  description  of  the  gold-producing  creeks  with  illustrative 
sections  is  given,  showing  the  position  of  the  auriferous  gravels  and 
their  relations  to  the  underlying  '  Klondike  schists.'  The  methods 
used  for  extracting  the  gold  are  either  by  sinking  and  drifting  or  by 
open-cut  work.  The  gravels,  being  everywhere  frozen,  require  to  be 
thawed  before  they  can  be  extracted,  and  this  is  done,  except  in 
remote  districts,  by  means  of  steam  thawers  or  by  pumps.     The 

f»ld  production  of  the  Yukon  territory  since  the  discovery  of  the 
londike  goldfields  in  1896  is  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey 
jftt  over  96,000,000  dollars  (1896-1903).  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
immense  amount  was  obtained  from  the  various  Klondike  creeks 
and  benches.^  It  is  stated  that  *  placer '  mining  will  undoubtedly 
be  supplemented,  sooner  or  later,  by  hydraulic  mining  on  a  large 
scale. 

This  report  is  well  illustrated  with  views  of  the  workings  and 
with  two  maps  of  the  Klondike  mining  district  on  a  scale  of  two 
statute  miles  to  one  inch.  A.  H.  F. 

1  Benches  represent  fragments  of  older  vallej-bottoms  partially  destroyed  by  the 
excavation  of  the  present  yalleys. 
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II.  —  United  States  Oeologioal  Subybt.  Bulletia  No.  268 : 
Series  C,  Systematic  Geology  and  Palsdontology.  Ohablbs  D. 
Walgott,  Director.  Miocene  Forahinifera  vboh  the  Monterey 
Shale  of  California:  with  a  few  Species  from  the  Tejon 
Formation.  By  Rufus  M.  Baoo,  jun.  pp.  1-55,  plates  i-xi. 
8vo.     Washington,  1905. 

THE  Miooene  Foraminifera  described  in  the  above  Bulletin  were 
collected  by  Professor  J.  C.  Branner  from  the  Monterey  Shale 
near  Asuncion  Station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailway,  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  California. 

The  Monterey  Shale  is  between  2,000  and  2,500  feet  thick  here, 
and  forms  one  broad  fold  with  many  small  faults.  The  shale 
contains  layers  that  are  more  or  less  sandy  and  even  flinty.  An 
abundance  of  well-preserved  Foraminifera  occur  in  the  softer  parts  of 
the  shale,  the  bulk  of  which  is  made  up  of  diatoms.  The  Monterey 
Shale  rests  in  this  region  upon  sandstones  which  are  referred  to  the 
Chico  Group ;  and  it  is  overlain  by  beds  regarded  by  the  author  as 
of  Pliocene  age,  but  by  Dr.  Fairbanks  as  Upper  Miocene. 

The  result  of  a  study  of  the  fossils  yielded  an  interesting  fauna 
of  sixty-six  species,  including  a  few  varieties,  and  seventeen  genera. 
The  latter  comprise  BuHmina,  Bolivina,  Lagena,  Nodosaria,  CrtsieU 
lariat  Uvigerina,  Sagrina,  Olobigerina,  Orbulina,  PtiUenia,  Biaeorbina, 
Truncatulinaf  Anomalina,  Pulvinulinat  Botalia,  Nonionina,  and 
Polystomella.  Among  these  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  no 
arenaceous  genera  and  species,  nor  warm  water  Miliolidsd;  that 
there  is  only  one  member  of  the  Nummulitio  group,  but  a  large 
number  of  rotaline  types. 

The  majority  of  the  forms  represented  are  identical  with  such  as 
are  abundant  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  author  considers  that  the  conditions  of  oceanic  temperature 
and  depth  at  which  the  California  beds  were  laid  down  are  fairly 
represented  in  that  sea.  The  fossils  were  probably  deposited  in 
waters  the  depth  of  which  was  less  than  500  fathoms. 

The  fauna  as  a  whole  is  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the  older 
Pliocene  beds  of  Monte  Bartolomeo  (Lake  of  Oarda)  described  by 
Johann  Egger  in  1895,  a  fact  already  pointed  out  by  Chapman 
(1900)  in  his  report  on  the  California  Foraminifera  (Proo.  California 
Acad.  Sci.,  ser.  iii,  vol.  i). 

An  interesting  table  is  given  showing  the  limits  of  depth  of 
existing  representatives  of  the  fossil  Foraminifera  found  in  the 
Miooene  of  California.  The  depths  vary  from  shoal  water  to 
upwards  of  3,000  fathoms.  The  habitats  of  some  species  are 
limited  to  special  localities;  others  have  a  worldwide  oceanic 
distribution. 

The  table  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  described  species, 
systematically  arranged,  after  which  comes  a  bibliography  in 
which  many  well-known  works  are  enumerated;  finally,  the 
descriptions  of  the  species,  and  a  full  index.  A.  H.  F. 
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L— March  7th,  1906.--Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.C.L..  ScD.,  SeaR.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  communications  were 
read : — 

1.  "On  the  occurrence  of  Limestone  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Series  in  the  Cannock  Chase  portion  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Coal- 
field."   By  Geoi-ge  Marmaduke  Cockin,  F.G.S. 

Silurian  limestone  underlies  the  Coal-measures  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Coalfield,  and  a  rock,  probably 
similar,  was  found  in  a  borehole  at  No.  2,  Cannock  Chase  Colliery* 
A  shaft  was  sunk  some  30  years  ago,  about  5  miles  north  of  the 
latter  locality,  at  No.  1,  Fair  Oak,  but  was  abandoned,  as  no  work- 
able coal-seam  was  found.  Before  the  undertaking  was  abandoned, 
an  exploration  heading  was  driven  for  44  yards  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip,  and  from  it  heads  along  the  strike  for  150  yards.  In  the  waste- 
heaps,  which  have  remained  undisturbed  since  1875,  a  number  of 
fossils  belonging  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone  have 
been  found.  A  fault  must  be  presumed  to  bring  Carboniferous 
Limestone  into  such  a  position  as  to  be  reached  by  the  headings. 
About  1^  miles  north-west  of  Fair  Oak,  rocks  (determined  by 
Mr.  Waloot  Gibson  as  Millstone  Grit)  were  reached  by  a  boring  at 
896  yards.  An  account  of  the  strata  pierced  by  the  Fair  Oak  boring 
is  appended. 

2.  "  Liassic  Dentaliidss."    By  Linsdall  Bichardson,  F.G.S. 

Among  the  fossils  collected  in  the  cuttings  on  the  new  Honey- 
bourne  and  Cheltenham  Bailway  were  many  belonging  to  the  family 
Dentaliidsd ;  and  as  the  majority  are  new,  the  author  has  investigated 
the  Liassic  members  of  the  family  contained  in  his  own  collections 
and  in  those  of  numerous  museums.  The  growth  of  the  Scaphopod 
shell  is  effected  by  additions  at  the  anterior  end,  while  the  posterior 
end  suffers  by  wear  and  absorption.  The  members  of  this  class  are 
essentially  marine,  inhabiting  deep  water,  and  feeding  principally  on 
Foraminifera.  The  word  Dentalium  is  used  in  the  broad  sense,  and 
not  in  the  restricted  sense  of  a  shell  with  strong  longitudinal  costaa. 
Eight  new  species  are  described,  and  eight  species  already  known 
are  discussed. 


!!•— March  2l8t,  1906.  —  Aubrey  Strahan,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Vice* 
President,  in  the  Chair.  The  following  oommunioations  were 
read: — 

1.  "The  Chalk  and  Drift  in  Moen."    By  the  Bev;»  Edwin  Hill^ 
M.A.,  F.G.S. 
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In  1899  Professor  Bonney  and  the  writer  pnblished  a  paper  on 
Moen  and  Biigen:  the  present  contribution  contains  results  of 
further  studies. 

The  problem  of  Moen  is  to  aooount  for  portions  of  Drift,  isolated, 
and  seemingly  included,  in  cli£fs  of  Chalk.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  these  portions  occupy  dislocations,  and  that  the  disloca- 
tions were  either  simultaneous  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  deposition 
•of  the  Drift.  But,  in  this  paper,  cases  are  described  where  Drift  is 
seen  to  occupy  cavities  in  dislocations,  which  had  been  water- worn, 
=and  consequently  had  been  produced,  before  the  advent  of  the  Drift. 
The  assumption  hitherto  generally  made  is,  therefore,  incorrect: 
the  Chalk  had  been  disturbed  in  pre-Glacial  times.  A  probable 
assumption  that  there  were  pre-Glacial  hills  and  dififs  similar  to 
the  present,  with  similar  clefts  and  furrows  in  the  cliffs,  which 
were  covered  in  Glacial  times  with  a  mantle  of  Drift  now  in  course 
of  removal  by  denudation,  explains  every  variety  of  Drift  inclusion. 
These  varieties  are  described,  and  proofs  are  given  of  such  an  over- 
lying mantle  of  Drift,  even  now  over  100  feet  thick  on  the  flanks 
of  the  hills,  and  rising  to  their  summits. 

Differences  from  the  Biigen  phenomena  are  noted  and  explained. 
An  apparent  upward  succession  of  Boulder-day,  shingle-beds,  sand, 
and  scattered  boulders  is  discussed. 

Slopes  of  uniform  inclination  which  rise  from  the  beach,  often 
'60  feet  and  more,  to  the  bases  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  appear  to  be 
talus-slopes.  In  reality  they  are  everywhere  solid  Chalk,  with  only 
a  skin  of  debris  :  this  suggests  post-Glacial  changes  in  sea-level. 

Certain  weathered-out  hollows  in  cliff-faces  indicate  a  way  in 
which  isolated  portions  of  Drift  might,  when  denudation  had  com- 
menced, be  long  protected  from  destruction. 

One  instance  of  a  Chalk  boulder  included  in  Drift  emphasizes  the 
general  contrast,  not  likeness,  between  Moen  and  Cromer.  The 
position  of  the  Drift  in  Moen  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Boulder-clays 
at  Flamborough  and  along  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Had  the  Yorkshire 
Chalk  been  dislocated  as  that  at  Swanage  or  Lulworth,  probably  we 
should  have  in  England  similarities  to  Moen. 

The  author,  with  the  Chairman's  approval,  read  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Sir  John  Evans : — 

*'  It  is,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  years  ago  that  I  yisited  the  ishind  of  Moen,  in 
company  with  the  late  Professor  Steenstrup.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  the 
abnormal  contortions  of  the  Drift  was  that  they  might,  to  a  great  extent,  be  due  to 
the  corrosion  and  erosion  of  the  Chalk  below/by  the  infiltration  of  water  chained 
with  carbonic  acid.  The  surface  of  the  Chalk  in  Hertfordshire  is  remarkaoly 
irregular,  with  deep  indentations  and  numerous  pinnacles.  Within  less  than  100 
yaroB  of  each  other  shafts  may  be  sunk  through  Drift,  and  the  Chalk  in  one  shaft 
maybe  30  or  40  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  another  only  10  or  16  feet.  In  a  shaft 
about  6  feet  in  diameter,  that  I  have  lately  had  sunk  near  Berkhamsted  Common,  the 
wirfaoe  of  the  Chalk  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  is  about  6  feet  higher  than  it  is  on 
the  other. 

*'0n  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  near  Knebworth,  there  are  pipes  eroded  to 
ft  great  depth  in  the  Chalk,  which  must  have  been  formed  since  Pleistocene  times, 
inasmuch  as  in  tl^e  grayels  let  down  in  the  pipes  there  are  paleolithic  implements. 
If  I  remember  rightiy,  a  similar  pipe  in  the  '^^ey  of  ihe  Somme,  cited  by  Prestwich, 
is  90  feet  deep." 
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2.  ''On  the  Relations  of  the  Ohalk  and  Boulder- day  near 
BojBton   (Hertfordshire)."      By  Professor  T.  G.   Bonney,   So.D., 

LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.aa 

On  the  uplands  south  of  Royston,  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.B.S., 
has  described  three  sections,^  whioh  in  his  opinion  indicate  that 
a  great  ice-sheet,  as  it  advanced  from  the  north,  sheared  off  large 
masses  of  Chalk  and  mixed  them  up  with  its  ground-  or  englacial 
moraine  (the  Chalky  Boulder-clay). 

The  author  points  out  that  this  interpretation  rests  on  an 
hypothesis — namely,  that  the  latter  deposit  is  the  direct  product  of 
land-ice — which,  as  it  involves  some  serious  difficulties,  cannot  yet 
be  taken  for  granted.  For  instance,  this  clay  in  many  parts  of 
England  contains  chalk  pebbles,  more  or  less  well-rounded,  and 
often  striated.  But  it  is  improbable  that  fragments  of  rook  in 
either  a  ground-  or  an  englacial  moraine  would  be  shaped  into 
ordinary  pebbles;  and  they  would  be  brought  into  contact  so 
seldom,  and  for  so  brief  a  time,  that  they  would  be  but  little 
scratched.  But  these  chalk  pebbles  resemble  those  formed  by 
water,  either  in  a  river-bed  or  (more  probably)  on  a  sea-beach. 
How,  in  the  latter  case,  they  could  be  striated  Colonel  H.  W.  Feilden 
showed  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

That  ioe  is  capable  of  shearing  off  and  thrusting  before  it  large 
masses  of  rock,  is  also  an  hypothesis,  for  which  the  author,  after 
doing  his  best  to  study  ice-work  in  the  field,  can  find  no  valid 
evidence.  He  maintains  that  these  sections  do  not  suggest  the 
above  explanation.  Passing  over  that  ''north  of  Reed"  as  un- 
important, we  come  to  the  Pinner's  Cross  Pit.  Here  the  Boulder- 
olay  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  'banked  up'  against  the  Chalk, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Woodward,  but  occupies  a  hollow  in  the  Chalk,  as 
described  by  the  late  Mr.  Penning.  The  Chalk  has  a  fairly  high 
dip,  but  there  is  little  other  sign  of  mechanical  disturbance.  In  the 
pit  south-west  of  Newsell's  Park,  a  shear-plane  can  indeed  be  seen 
in  one  face,  which,  however,  is  explicable  by  ordinary  faulting ;  and 
on  the  same  face  there  are  (or  were)  some  small  clayey  patches. 
A  few  yards  farther  to  the  south-east.  Boulder-clay  appears  above 
the  floor  of  the  pit,  filling  an  arched  cavity.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
A  singular  position,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Chalk  has 
been  thrust  over  the  Clay.  The  author  suggests  that,  as  in  Moen 
and  occasionally  in  Riigen,  the  Clay  has  been  carried  down  from 
above  into  cavities  already  formed  in  the  Chalk,  and  quotes  a  case 
from  the  latter  island  of  a  clay-filled  cavity,  which  was  connected 
with  the  surface  and  might  have  yielded  a  section  like  that  in  the 
above-named  pit.  Penning's  diagram  shows  (probably  nearly  over 
this  spot)  Boulder-clay  resting  upon  the  Chalk.  So  the  author 
maintains  that,  even  if  the  fundamental  hypotheses  be  true,  they 
are  not  applicable  to  these  sections. 

3.  "Brachiopod  Homoeomorphy :  Pygope,  Antinomia^  Pygites/* 
By  S.  S.  Buckman,  F.O.S. 

>  Quart.  Joum.  Geo!.  Soc.,  vol.  lix  (1903),  p.  362. 
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This  paper  deals  with  the  diphyoid  Terebratuls,  of  whioh  so 
many  species  have  borne  the  name  Terehrattda  diphya  (Colonna). 
It  is  pointed  out  that  this  name  is  pre-Linnean,  and  oan  only  date 
from  the  time  when  it  was  revived  by  L.  von  Buoh  in  1884.  Prior 
to  that  several  names  had  been  given  to  these  shells.  The  first  wer& 
Terebraiida  cor  and  T.  pileus  given  by  Brugui^re  in  1792  in  the 
Journal  d'Histoire  Naiurelle,  his  paper  in  which  has  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  workers  on  these  shells.  Bruguidre's  names  indicate 
a  perforate  and  an  imperforate  species  respectively.  Consideration 
is  then  given  to  the  synonymy  of  certain  diphyoid  species: — 
T.  triangulus,  Valenciennes,  in  Lamarck,  which  was  actually  founded 
on  BruguiSre's  own  figures  of  his  T.  pileus;  T.  triquetra,  Parkinson^ 
which  includes  two  species,  a  perforate  and  an  imperforate ;  and 
T.  antinomia,  Catullo,  which  covers  various  species.  These  and 
others  all  antedate  T.  diphya^  L.  von  Buch. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  Terebratida  diphya  is  not  the  type  of 
the  genus  Fygope,  as  all  text-books  say ;  for  Link,  the  author  of  the 
generic  name,  referred  only  to  T.  antinomia,  Catullo.  Reasons  are 
given  for  taking  as  the  type  of  Fygope  one  of  the  forms  of  T.  antinomia 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  same  species  as  T.  deltoidea,  Val. 
Then  the  latter  generic  name  Antinomia,  Oatullo,  is  discussed.  The 
genus  was  founded  on  five  species,  and  one  of  them  is  now  selected 
as  the  type — the  genolectotype.  This  is  A,  dilatata,  Catullo,  supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  Terebrattda  antinomia,  Catullo,  that  is,  to  what  i» 
pow  selected  to  be  the  type  of  that  species.  In  that  case  the  speciea 
would  bear  the  name  Antinomia  antinomia  (Cat.).  The  two  generia 
names  Fygope  and  Antinomia  are  employed,  because  they  are  supposed 
to  indicate  two  independent  parallel  genetic  series,  whose  members- 
differ  in  size  and  position  of  the  perforation,  and  in  characters  of  the 
lateral  margin.  But  there  is  yet  another  series  of  diphyoids,  typified 
by  Terebrattda  diphyoides,  d*Orb.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  although 
the  species  covert  by  the  name  diphyoiaea  are  very  like  Fygope  aa 
now  used,  yet  they  all  differ  in  having  particular  characters  in  the 
preperforate  stage — a  dorsal  ridge  and  a  ventral  sulcus.  For  thia 
series  de  Haan's  MS.  name  Pygites  is  used  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
there  are  three  genetic  series  of  diphyoids  which  have  developed 
independently,  and  that  the  remarkable  perforate  form,  with  its  two 
lobes  joined,  has  been  evolved  three  times  over.  A  genetic  plate  is 
given,  figuring  for  comparison  many  of  the  species  in  the  three 
series,  showing  their  development  from  the  glossothyridoid,  to  the 
bifidate,  to  the  perforate  (ordinary  T.  diphya)  stage ;  and  that  then 
they  finish  by  losing  all  trace  of  the  perforation,  the  lobes  completely 
coalescing  (the  Imperforate  stage),  represented  by  Terehratula  pileua, 
Brug.=:T.  triangtdiu,  Yal.  in  I^marck. 

Synonymies  and  short  notices  of  the  species  in  the  three  genera 
have  been  given.  In  compiling  them  there  have  been  found  twa 
papers  overlooked  by  Braohiopod  bibliographers — one  by  E.  Newman 
in  the  Zoologist,  naming  T.  Duvali,  and  one  by  Catullo. 
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I. — The  Pigmy  Hippopotamus  of  Cypbus. 

By  DoBOTHBA  M.  A.  Batb. 

(PLATE  XV.) 

THE  aocompanying  Plate  represents  a  restoration  of  the  skeleton 
of  Hippopotamus  minutus,  Blain.,  which  has  lately  been  completed 
in  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum  (Nat  Hist.). 
The  vertebral  column  and  limbs  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  actual  bones,  lyhile  the  model  of  the  skull  has  been  built  up 
according  to  the  various  parts  obtained  separately.  No  ribs  were 
preserved  in  their  entirety,  neither  were  perfect  specimens  of  the 
scapulas  or  innominate  bones  procured.  A  large  amount  of  material, 
induding  that  from  which  the  reconstruction  of  this  skeleton  has 
been  made,  was  brought  from  Cyprus  as  the  result  of  excavations 
carried  on  there  by  me  at  di£ferent  times  in  1901-2.  The  specimen 
was  mounted  and  the  skull  modelled  with  great  skill  by  Mr.  F.  0. 
Barlow,  Formatore  in  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist). 

As  already  recorded,'  a  number  of  Pleistocene  deposits  containing 
remains  of  this  pigmy  hippopotamus  were  discovered,  five  of  which 
were  situated  in  caves  in  the  sea  cli£fs  of  Cape  Pyla,  which  has 
a  coastline  of  about  five  miles.  In  one  of  these,  which  is  known  as 
that  of  Haghios  Saronda,  the  ossiferous  breccia  attains  a  thickness  of 
seven  feet,  while  indications  are  not  wanting  to  suggest  the  belief 
that  originally  it  was  of  even  greater  dimensions.  In  the  other 
caves  in  the  vicinity  remains  were  present  in  much  smaller  quantities, 
this  being  in  most  cases  evidently  partially  the  result  of  incursions 
of  the  sea  subsequent  to  their  deposition.  Seven  other  deposits 
ooonr  on  the  south  side  of  the  Eerynia  Mountains,  all  within 
a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  and  are  situated  in  low  and  insignificant, 
clifis  which  lie  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  range.  Owing  to  the 
Upper  Eocene  formation  overlapping  the  limestone  to  a  greater 

>  TranB.  Boyal  Soc.  B.,  toI.  197  (1904),  pp.  347-8. 
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extent  on  the  northern  slopes,  this  secondary  oliff-line  is  absent  on 
that  side,  whioh  may  account  for  the  fact  that  no  osseous  remains 
were  found  or  heard  of  on  the  seaward  aspect  of  these  hills. 

It  has  been  previously  noted  ^  that  several  of  the  deposits  foond 
in  the  north  of  the  island  are  now  no  longer  enclosed  in  caves,  the 
walls  and  roofs  of  which  have  partially  or  entirely  disappeared, 
probably  on  account  of  the  very  rapid  atmospheric  erosion  which 
takes  place  in  barren  limestone  districts  in  this  climate.'  In  each 
of  these,  with  one  exception,  there  is  at  least  one  cave-wall  still 
remaining.  The  exception  is  found  in  that  of  Haghios  Chrysostomos, 
below  the  peak  of  Bu£fa  Yento,  whioh  is  more  isolated  from  the 
main  mountain  mass  than  any  of  the  others,  and  is  situated  in  an 
irregular  line  of  limestone  rocks  which  crest  a  spur  projecting  into 
the  overlying  formation,  which  is  locally  known  as  the  ''  Hummocks." 
Herr  Alfred  Bergeat,  who  studied  the  geology  of  Cyprus,  mentions, 
in  a  paper  published  in  1891,'  the  mammalian  remains  near  the 
monastery  of  Haghios  Chrysostomos,  which  he  considers  occur,  not 
in  a  cave-deposit,  but  in  a  breccia^  of  large  extent.  This  opinion 
was  probably  due  to  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  limestone 
cliff-line  which  formerly  rose  above  the  ^Eythrsean  formation,  but 
both  the  presence  of  very  similar  examples  in  the  vicinity,  and 
also  the  stalagmitic  nature  of  the  deposit,  which  was  demonstrated 
during  the  excavations  made  here,  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
its  original  deposition  in  a  cavern. 

The  finding  of  the  remains  of  this  the  smallest  of  the  Hippopotami 
proved,  as  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  has  already  pointed  out,'  to  be  the 
re-discovery  of  an  almost  forgotten  species,  first  noticed  by  Cuvier' 
as  long  ago  as  the  early  part  of  last  century,  though  the  locality 
from  whioh  it  came  was  not  previously  known.  Although  adding 
to  the  number  of  the  pigmy  Hippopotami  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  H,  mtnutus  rather  unexpectedly  proves  to  have  apparently 
little  affinity  with  these,  but  to  be  instead  more  closely  allied  to 
the  still  surviving  Liberian  species,  whioh  has  been  considered  by 
several  authorities,  notably  the  late  Sir  William  Flower ."^  to  be 
sufficiently  distinct  to  form  a  separate  genus  ( ChcBropsis),  in  which 
the  Cypriote  form  would  now  probably  have  to  be  included,  for, 
as  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  anticipated,'  the  further  material  obtained 
since  the  publication  of  his  paper  has  shown  it  to  be  likewise 
tetraprotodont. 

>  Op.  cit.,  p.  348. 

'  The  same  phenomenon  has  heen  found  to  occur  among  the  Pleistocene  cave 
deposits  of  Crete.     See  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  II,  May,  1905,  pn.  193-202. 

^  *'  Zur  Geolone  der  Ma^sigen  Gresteine  der  Insel  Cypern '' :  Tschermak 
mjneralogische  una  Fetrographische  Mittheilungen,  Band  xii  (1891),  po.  278-9. 

*  Included  in  the  Eythr^can  Series  of  Messrs.  Bellamy  &  Jukes- Browne.  See 
**  The  Geolojry  of  Cj-prus,"  W.  Brendon,  Plymouth,  1905. 

»  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  IX,  May,  1902,  pp.  198-9,  and  Proc.  Zool.  See., 
3rd  June,  1902,  pp.  107-111. 

«  "  Ossements  Fossiles,"  2nd  ed.,  i,  pp.  322-331  (1821). 

'  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1887.  p.  612. 

8  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  3rd  June,  1902,  pp.  107-111. 
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On  oomparing  the  mounted  skeleton  of  H.  minnim  with  that  of 
H.  liberiensU,^  it  was  found  that  in  height  and  antero-posterior 
length  thej  agree  very  closely :  the  height  at  the  withers  in  each 
oase  heing  about  2  feet  2}  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  vertebral 
column  (along  the  ventral  curve)  about  4  ft.  6^  ins.  These 
measurements  are,  however,  if  taken  by  themselves,  decidedly 
misleading,  for,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  similarity  in  size,  the 
Cypriote  species  has  a  much  smaller  skull,  must  have  been  longer 
in  the  leg,  and  altogether  the  slighter  animal  of  the  two.  This  is 
especially  remarkable  in  the  bones  of  the  limbs  and  feet,  which, 
when  compared,  are  found  to  be  all  noticeably  very  much  more 
slender  in  JS.  mintdus  than  in  the  Liberian  species.  The  same 
diminutiveness  also  obtains  in  the  dentition:  the  antero-posterior 
length  of  the  upper  cheek  teeth  of  one  side,  taken  from  specimens 
in  a  I  similar  stage  of  wear,  is  in  H.  liberienais  142  mm.  and  in 
H.  minuius  182  mm.  Three  considerably  worn  molars  in  a  right 
mandibular  ramus  of  the  latter  measure  antero-posteriorly  77  mm., 
while  the  space  occupied  by  the  corresponding,  though  less  abraded, 
teeth  of  H.  liherienns  is  85  mm.  In  the  molars  from  Cyprus  there 
is  even  less  approach  than  in  those  of  JS.  liberiensia  to  the  trefoil 
pattern  so  characteristic  of  the  worn  teeth  of  the  larger  Hippopotami, 
and  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  upper  canines  of  the  West 
African  species  are  so  deeply  grooved  that  the  surfaces  of  wear 
become  practically  bilobed  in  outline,  whereas  in  those  of  the 
Cypriote  race  they  are  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1,  p.  244.  The  width  of 
the  palate  is,  relatively  speaking,  similar  in  the  two  species. 

Dr.  Forsyth  Major  has  pointed  out'  one  or  two  peculiarities  in 
the  skull  of  jS.  minuius,  and  we  may  add  that  the  outline  of  its 
anterior  half,  when  viewed  from  above,  is  more  regular  and  uniform 
than  is  the  case  in  that  of  H,  liberiensia,  owing  to  the  maxillse  being 
less  constricted  and  the  premaxillao  further  extended  and  more 
closely  connected  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  maxillsB  as  shown 
in  Figs.  2  &  3,  p.  244,  this  being  especially  noticeable  when  the  two 
skulls  are  seen  side  by  side.  The  comparative  length  of  those  borders 
of  the  maxillsd  which  adjoin  the  nasals  is  considerably  greater  in 
JI.  minuius  than  in  the  recent  pigmy  species.  Another  striking 
difference  is  that  in  the  former  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull 
between  the  orbits  is  slightly  concave,  this  hollowed  appearance 
being  intensified  by  the  projection  of  the  post-orbital  processes  of 
the  frontal  8,  which  in  a  slight  degree  assume  the  tubular  form 
so  conspicuous  in  Ff.  amphibius,  but  which  seems  to  be  altogether 
absent  in  H.  liberiensis. 

Darwin  has  declared  ^  that  a  luxuriant  vegetation  is  not  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  large  species  of  mammals,  but  in  that  case 
undoubtedly  an  extensive  tract  of  country  must  be  available  to 
contribute  to  their  support.  It  is  pretty  generally  supposed  that 
many  of  the  small  forms  found  in  islands  are  the  direct  result  of 

1  Presented  to  the  National  Collection  by  Br.  Biittikofer  in  1S87. 

'  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1902,  pp.  107-111. 

«  "Voyage  of  the  Beagle,'^  12th  ed.,  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.  (1897),  p.  98,  etc. 
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Fio.  1.— Worn  surface  of  left  upper  canine  of  Eippopoiamut  miniUtts,  Blainv. 
Nat.  size. 

Fig.  2. — Skoll  of  ff.  liherienHty  after  Leidy.^    One-third  nat.  size. 

Fig.  3. — Imperfect  skoll  of  JST.  minutuiy  after  Br.  C.  I.  Forsyth  Major.' 
Kednced  to  one-third  nat.  size. 


^  Joum.  Acad.  Nat.  Sd.  Philadelphia,  1853,  ser.  n,  vol.  ii,  pi.  xxi,  fig.  2. 
>  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  Jane,  1902,  pi.  x,  fig.  5. 
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isolation  in  a  limited  area  by  the  sea  and  the  oonseqnent  shortage 
of  saitable  food.  On  the  other  hand,  pigmy  speoiee  are  not 
necessarily  found  in  a  restricted  island  habitat,  as  proved  at  the 
present  day  by  the  existence  of  H.  liherimBiB,  and  perhaps 
Prjevalsky's  Horse  might  also  be  cited  as  an  example  of  this. 
However,  in  both  these  it  .seems  most  probable  that  their  diminutive 
size  is  rather  a  primitive  than  a  highly  specialised  characteristic, 
and  it  also  seems  likely  that  the  same  may  be  true  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  case  of  the  Cypriote  Hippopotamus ;  the  isolation  of  this  last 
in  an  island  may  rather  have  been  chiefly  the  means  of  preserving 
a  survivor  of  an  earlier  age.  As  already  mentioned,  some  of  the 
primitive  characters,  both  in  the  pattern  of  the  teeth  and  in 
the  structure  of  the  skull  of  this  species,  have  been  noted  by 
Dr.  Forsyth  Major.^ 

To  satisfactorily  account  for  the  extinction  of  the  pigmy 
Hippopotamus  and  Elephant  of  Cyprus  is  a  task  of  extreme 
difficulty,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  either  still  existed 
contemporaneously  with  man,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  earlier 
historical  tides  the  island  was  famed  and  coveted  by  dififerent 
nations,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  great  fertility  and  the  extent  of 
its  forests.  This  extinction  appears  all  the  more  inexplicable  when 
we  consider  that  it  must  have  taken  place,  comparatively  speaking, 
not  so  very  long  after  the  specialisation  in  size  had  been  accom- 
plished, for,  according  to  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Jukes-Browne,' 
Cyprus  was  still  connected  with  the  mainland  in  early  Pleistooene 
times,  since  which  period  Elephas  cypriotea,  at  all  events,  would 
apparently  have  attained  its  later  minute  proportions.  Torrential 
inundations  and  other  destructive  agencies  have  been  suggested  as 
the  ultimate  reason  for  the  extermination  of  some  of  the  species 
peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  this  may  be  true  in  some 
instances,  possibly  in  Malta,  but  in  Cyprus  there  seems  to  be  no 
indications  of  the  occurrence  of  such  violent  phenomena  during 
the  Pleistocene  period.  It  is  more  likely  that  some  climatic  change, 
and  its  consequent  alteration  of  the  vegetation,  was  the  indirect 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  this  pigmy  Hippopotamus,  which, 
belonging  to  an  ancient  and  e£fete  race,  was  unable  in  a  new 
direction  to  "undergo  sufficiently  rapid  variation  to  enable  it  to 
avoid  getting  so  far  out  of  harmony  with  its  surroundings  that 
further  existence  became  impossible.'' ' 

»  Op.  cit. 

'  See  Key  to  Geological  Map  of  Cyprua,  p.  15  (by  the  formerj,  London, 
Stanford,  1905 ;  and  these  two  authors  on  the  Geology  of  Cyprus,  Brendon  &  Son, 
Plymouth,  1905,  pp.  55-6,  and  fig.  9.  With  reference  to  tms  last,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  BishoprGraziani,  writi^  early  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  aaya  of  Gynrus : 
«  'Tis  thought  sne  was  heretofore  a  peninsula  joining  that  siae  ot  Asia,  oeing 
separated  by  the  violence  of  a  flood"  (**The  Sieges  of  Nicosia  and  Famagusta," 
edited  by  Claude  Delayal  Cobham,  London,  1899). 

'  Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  *'  Some  Suggestions  on  Extinction  " :  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  lY, 
Vol.  X,  January,  1903,  p.  2. 
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II. — ^Fossil  Eohinoidxa  fbom  Sinai  and  Egypt. 

By  J.  W.  Gbeooby,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
Professor  of  Geology,  Glasgow  Uniyersity. 

(PLATE  XI.) 

(Conehtdedfrom  the  May  Number^  p,  227.) 

Order  ATELOSTOMATA. 
Suborder  A8TERNATA. 
Family  NUCLEOLITID^. 

1.  NuoLEOLiTKS  WALTHSBi  (Gauthier),  1900. 

Sehinohritms  waUheriy  Gaathier,  in  Fonrtaa:   Notes  £'ch.  foss.  E'gypte,  Cairo 
(1900),  p.  21,  pi.  L,  figs.  8-10. 

BiBtribution. — '' Santonian  " :  Berak  el  Gazal,  near  Abu  Boash 
(Fourtau).  "Eocene" :  Abn  Eoaeh  distriot.  L  1879.  Coll.  H.  J.  L. 
Beadnell,  Esq.  A  young  broken  specimen,  east  end  of  the 
Cretaceous  area,  near  Abu  Boash  village.  I  3796.  Coll.  H.  J.  L. 
Beadnell,  Esq. 

2.  NnoLKOLiTBS  DAOLSNSis  (Qauthier),  1889. 

j^hinohriisua  dagUnm,  Gaathier,  1889:  E'eh.  foes.  Sad  HantB-Plateaoz  Tonisie, 
p.  41,  pi.  ii,  figs.  24-26. 

BtBtribuiion, — Cenomanian,  "  and  perhaps  also  Lower  Turonian  " : 
Southern  Tunis.  Marls :  lower  half  of  Jebel  el  Araba,  Wadi  el 
Araba,  south-westward  of  Camp  23.  L  4120.  Coll.  by  the  late 
T.  Barron,  Esq.  Jebel  um  Baiyig,  north-eastern  Sinai.  L  3481. 
Collected  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume. 

IXmensions : 


dofflmtU  (Gaathier). 

luynesi 
(Lartet*8  figure). 

Length     ... 
Breadth    ... 
Height     ... 

mm. 
19-5 
18 
9 

mm. 

19 

17 

8 

13        14        16        19 

10        11-5     13        16 

..          6          7          9        11 

mm. 
18 
16 
9-6 

It  is  necessary  to  compare  this  species  with  iT.  Iwjnesi,  Cott.,^  from 
Mt  Hor,  which  differs  by  the  more  undulating  lower  surface,  and 
the  more  anterior  position  of  the  highest  point  in  the  test. 

3.  NnoLsoLiTss  gibbosa  (Feron  ie  Gauthier),  1879. 

SchinobrisiUi gihbotut,  Peron  &  Gaathier:  E'ch.  foes.  Alg^r.,  fasc.  5  (1879),  p.  148^ 
pi.  z,  figs.  1-4. 

The  collection  includes  three  specimens,  which  agree  most  closely 
with  the  above  species ;  but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  possibly  only 
variations  of  N.  daglensis. 

^  Cotteaa,  E'ch.  foss.  reeaeillis  .  .  .  Lartet  .  .  .  royage  .  .  .  dao  de  Laynes: 
Ball.  Soo.  g6ol.  France,  ser.  u,  toI.  zzvi  (1869),  p.  635,  fig.  p.  634.  Lartet: 
Ezplor.  g^l.  Mer  Morte  (1877),  p.  163,  pi.  xiii,  figs.  15-19. 
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i>i«{ri6tt<tos.-*Hiddle  Oenomanian  :  Algeria  (Bou  Saada).  Cre- 
taoeouB  Maria:  lower  half  of  Jebel  el  Araba,  Wadi  el  Ara1»a, 
•outh-west  of  Camp  23.  L  4120.  Collected  by  the  late  T.  Barron, 
Eeq.  Jebel  nm  Baiyig,  north«ea8tem  Sinai.  L  3481.  Collected  by 
Dr.  W.  F.  Hume. 

4.  NuoLEOUTKS  ME8LEI  (Peron  k  Grauthier),  1881. 

SehinohrUmt  nutlet^  Peron  &  Gauthier,  1881 :  E'ch.  foes.  Alg^r.,  faao.  7,  p.  157, 
pi.  x?i,  fig8.  7-12. 

2>t<fri&tt<tofi.— East  end  of  Aba  Boash  village.  13791.  Collected 
by  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell,  Esq.  Fragment  from  the  same  locality. 
I  3796.    Collected  by  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell,  Esq. 

This  collection  of  18  specimens  of  a  large  NueleoUte$  indndes  two 
types ;    the  common  type  agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  above 
species  except  that  it  is  a  little  lower,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table  :— 
DifMnsions  : 

I  3791.  Average  of 

a.        b.         e.  the  three.  JldeV.kQ, 

tnip-    nun.      nun.  nini«  nun.        nun. 

:th  81-5    28-6      81        ...    80-33  ...        31  80 


Width 28  26-75  27'5  ...  27*08  ...        28           25 

Heiffht           14  14  14*5  ...  1417  ...        15           15 

Batio  of  length  to  width  —  ~  —  ...  100:89  ...  100:90  100:83 

Batio  of  length  to  height     —  —  —  ...  100:46-5  ...  100:48  100:50 

Some  of  the  specimens  (as  number  a  in  the  above  table)  are 
somewhat  longer  and  more  pointed  at  the  posterior  end ;  bat  this 
seems  to  me  due  to  the  fold  on  the  posterior  margin  being  produced 
backward  instead  of  downward. 

Order    STERNATA. 

Family  SPATANGID-ffi. 

Section  Piymnadetinee. 

HEMIASTER,  Besor,  1847. 
1.  Hbmiaster  PSEUDo-FOUBNELiy  Perou  &  Gauthier,  1878. 
E'ch.  f088.  Alg^r.,  fasc.  4  (1878),  p.  113,  pi.  iv,  figs.  5-8. 

Distrihution. — Cenomanian  :  Algeria,  Batna,  etc. ;  southern  side  of 
Jebel  Ejjibi,  near  Ain  el  Hudhera,  Sinai.     L  3480.     OoUected  by 
Dr.  W.  ¥.  Hume.    Gephalopod  bed,  head  of  Wadi  Ethal.    L  3918. 
Collected  by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq. 
DimensionB : 

Peron  &  Ganthier's 
L  3480.  (figured  specimen). 

Length. 31*5mm 33nim. 

Width 30*5  mm 31mm. 

Height 22nmi.  23  mm. 

2.  HsHiASTSB  FOVSNBLiy  Deshaycs. 
For  synonymy,  etc.,  see  Fourtau :  BeTision,  p.  631. 
Coptosoma  ahbaiei  beds,  Abu  Eoash.    Three  broken  specimens. 
Collected  by  Mr.  Beadnell  (I  3787). 
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3.  Heuiastse  blanoksmhobni,  Qanthier,  1900. 

In  Fourtan:  Notes  E'ch.  foss.  Fgypte,  p.  23,  pi.  i,  figs.  11,  12. 

I  3796  includes  one  orusbed  specimen  from  the  eaatern  end  of 
the  Cretaceous  area,  near  Abu  Roash  village. 

4.  HsMiASTEB  AFBioANUB,  Ooquaud,  1862. 

G4ol.  Pal.  S.  ProY.  Constantme:    M^m.  Soc.  E'mul.  ProTenoe,  toI.  ii,  p.  247, 

pi.  XXV,  figs.  10-12. 
Ootteau,  Peron,  &  Oauthier :  Fch.  foss.  Alg^.,  fasc.  6  (1879),  p.  68. 

DiBiribution. — Turonian  :  Batna,  etc.,  Algeria.  Cenomanian : 
Cephalopod  bed,  head  of  Wadi  Ethal,  Sinai.  L  3918.  Collected  by 
the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq.;  also  side  of  Jebel  Ejjibi,  near  Ain  el 
Hudhera.    L  3480. 

5.  HsuiASTSR  NI0AI8EI,  Coquaud,  1862. 

Geol.  Pal.  S.  Prov.  Constantine :   M6m.  Soc.  E^rnul.  Provance,  vol.  ii,  p.  326, 
pi.  xxy,  figs.  22,  23. 

Bisirihution, — Cenomanian  :  Algeria  (Aumale,  Berouaguiah). 
Cenomanian  (?) :  Cephalopod  bed,  head  of  Wadi  Ethal,  Sinai. 
L  3918.     Collected  by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq. 

6.  Hehiastsb  ohauyemeti,  Peron  &  Ghiuthier,  1878. 
£'ch.  foss.  Algeria,  fasc.  4,  p.  136,  pi.  Till,  figs.  1-6. 

D%Btribuii<m. — Cenomanian :  Algeria.  Marls  at  Wadi  Bagga,  Sinai. 
L  4223.     Collected  by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq. 

7.  HxMiABTSB  SAADENSis,  Pcron  &  Qauthicr,  1878. 
Fch.  foss.  Algeria,  fasc.  4,  p.  126,  pi.  yI,  figs.  1-4. 

DistrihuUan. — Cenomanian — Algerian:  Bou  Saada.  Marls  at  Wadi 
^«^Rg&>  Sinai.    L  4223.    Collected  by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq. 

8.  Hehiastsb  jullieni,  Peron  &  Gauthier,  1878. 
E'ch.  foss.  Algeria,  fasc.  4,  p.  124,  pi.  t,  figs.  8-11. 

Disirtbution. — Cenomanian  (Rhotomagian)  :  Algeria  (Krenchela). 
Marls  at  Wadi  Bagga,  Sinai.  L  4223.  Collected  by  the  late 
T.  Barron,  Esq. 

9.  Hbmiasteb  BATTMEN8I8,  Coquand,  1862. 

6£ol.  Pal.  S.  ProT.  Constantine:    M^m.  Soc.  E'mul.  ProTenoe,  toI.  ii,  p.  248, 

pi.  xxYi,  figs.  6-8. 
Synonymy,  see  Cotteau,  Peron,  &  Gantliier :  E'ch.  foss.  Alg6rie,  fasc.  4  (1878),  p.  118. 

Diatrihution, — Cenomanian :  Algeria.  Cephalopod  bed,  head  of 
Wadi  Ethal,  Sinai.    L  3918.    Collected  by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq. 

LINTHIA,  Merian,  1853. 

1.  ?  LnrrHiA  boaoheksis  (Oauthier),  1900. 

In  Fonrtan:  Notes  E'ch.  foss.  Fgypte,  p.  24,  pi.  i,  figs.  13-15. 
Zinthia  roaeheniUy  Dacqu6,  1903:  Palseontogr.,  toI.  xxx,  p.  357. 
SemimUr  Umtanieut^  de  Loriol,  1883 :  ibid.,  toI.  xxx,  p.  39. 
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Three  broken  Bpeoimens,  labelled  "Eocene,"  Abu  Eoash  (1 1379), 
are  not  nnlikely  to  be  this  speoies,  but  sand -polishing  has  removed 
all  the  tubercles,  and  they  are  badly  crushed. 

?  I  3796.  Two  specimens,  probably  of  the  same  form,  but  both 
<iifferently  crushed.  The  peripetalous  fascicle  is  distinct,  but  not 
the  lateral :  otherwise  they  might  be  L,  roachensis. 

2.  LiNTHiA  OBiiONGA  (d'Orbigny),  1854. 

Periaster  oblofigut,  d'Orbigny,  1864  :  Pal.  fran(j.,  Terr,  crfit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  275,  pi.  900. 
Linthia  odlotiga,  Peron  &  Gauthier,  1880 :  Foh.  fo6s.  Algerie,  fasc.  6,  p.  79. 
Linthia  oblonga,  Fourtaa,  1899 :   B^v.  £'ch.  foss.  E'gypte,   Mem.   Inst,   ^gypt., 

Tol.  iii,  fasc.  8,  p.  631. 
Linthia  obUmga^  R.  B.  Newton,  1904 :  L.  ohUmga  from  Sinai,  Geol.  Mao.  (1904), 

pp.  441-446,  PI.  XV. 

The  collection  of  Spatangoids  includes  a  large  series  from  the 
Oephalopod  bed  in  Wadi  Ethal  (L  3918),  the  determination  of  which 
has  been  the  most  difficult  problem  in  dealing  with  this  collection. 

I  have  not  adopted  the  easiest  course  in  dealing  with  them,  though 
that,  perhaps,  would  be  the  right  one.  That  course  would  be  to 
'  lump '  most  of  them  in  one  species  and  label  it  Linthia  ohlonga 
(Orb.),  and  also  include  therein  Eemiaster  luynesi,  Oott,  and  some 
Algerian  echinoids  described  as  Bemiasier. 

The  specimens  from  Wadi  Ethal  show  the  peripetalous  fascicle 
very  clearly ;  and  in  some  of  them  there  are  obscure  traces  of  the 
lateral  fascicle.  The  latter  specimens  can  be  safely  identified  as 
Z.  ohlonga,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Newton.  But  the 
majority  of  the  specimens  have  no  lateral  fascicle.  In  many  the 
tuberculation  is  so  well  preserved  and  the  peripetalous  fascicle  is 
60  distinct,  that  the  absence  of  the  lateral  fascicle  is  not  due  to 
imperfect  preservation.  If  these  specimens  are  to  be  included  in 
Linthia,  the  diagnosis  of  that  genus  must  be  amended  to  the  effect 
that  the  lateral  fascicle  may  be  absent  from  many  specimens  of  a 
species.  In  that  case  there  is  no  constant  difference  between  Linthia 
and  HemiaBter, 

This  conclusion  may  be  the  right  one,  for  there  is  a  remarkable 
parallelism  between  species  of  Hemiaster  and  of  Linthia.  Thus  the 
Hemiaster  luynesi  and  JET.  meslei  and  H.  pseudofoumeli  may  be  forms 
of  L.  ohlonga  without  a  recognizable  lateral  fascicle.  ZT.  pseudo- 
fourneli  would  be  a  somewhat  thick  variety;  but  the  following 
dimensions  given  by  Newton  show  that  there  is  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  form  of  Z.  ohlonga,  his  second  specimen  being 
decidedly  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  width  than  the  others : 

Dimensions : 


Length 
Width 

81  mm. 

28  mm. 

30  mm. 

27  mm. 

21  mm. 

27  mm. 

Height 

20  mm. 

18  mm. 

19  mm* 

^  Cotteau,  E'ch.  foss.  voyage  due  de  Lnynes:  Bull.  Soc.  g^l.  France,  ser.  n, 
ol.  rm  (1869),  p.  636,  flg.  p.  6r'      "^  '^  .     -     .        -    . 

geol.  Mer  Morte  (1877),  pi.  xIt. 


Tol.  xrri  (1869),  p.  636,  flg.  p.  634.    Better  figures  are  given  by  Lartet:  Expbr. 
"  ),P1.3* 
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The  relations  of  those  species  of  Hemtaster  and  Linthta  having 
forms  similar  to  L.  ohlonga  can  only  be  satisfaotorily  determined  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  specimens  from  the  Mediterranean  Genomanian 
and  Turonian  series.  This  study  would  show  whether  the  many 
accepted  species  of  Hemtaster  in  that  fauna  are  mutations  or 
individual  variations. 

Distribution. — Cenomanian  and  Turonian  :  Algeria,  Palestine,  near 
Suez,  Cephalopod  bed,  head  of  Wadi  Ethal.  L  3918.  Collected 
by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq. 


List  of  Mbsozoic  Eohinoidb  debckibbd  in  the  fo&eooino  paper, 
oiyino  theib  distbibution  in  the  ta&i0u8  localities. 


Abu 

r§ 

1 

f  1  4'| 

Hoash. 

W 

O 

5,  «     •»;  (3 

J 

3 

1 

li  J\  '-% 

t 

S 

•-* 

^1  ^1  P^ 

Heterodiadema    bigranulatum, 

n.sp. 

X  1 

Cenomanian. 

Aeantheehinoptis  humei^  n.sp.... 

... 

x| 

Cen. 

Micropedina  bipatellis,  n.ep.    ... 

... 

x!x 

1 

Cen. 

Cyphosoma  beadnelli,  n.sp. 

East  end 

Thyleehinm  quineuneialis,  n.sp. 

... 

X  ' 

jT.  trigranulatuSf  n.sp 

... 

X 

Coptotoma  abbatei  (Gauth.)      ... 

E.  end. 

1 

With 

H.fowneli,. 

C,  gunnehensity  n.s^ 

... 

X 

' 

Turonian. 

HoUctypus  cenomanetiiisy  Gu6r. 

.  X 

i  ^ 

Cen. 

, 

X 

X 

Tur. 

jr.  larteti  (Cott.)          

X 

Mt.  Hor. 

P  Oalerites  thomaH  (P.  &  G.)  ... 

X 

Cen.? 

J^ueleolites  ivaltheri  (Gauih,)  ... 

E.  end. 

IT.  daylensia  (GBuih,) 

jyr.  ^iWwa  (P.  &  G.) 

... 

X 

X 

Cen.  &?Tur. 

X 

X 

Cen. 

JVr.  meslei  (P.  &  G.)      

E.  end. 

-2 

Sen. 

Hemiaster  pm<do-fourneli,V.kG. 

•«. 

X 

xf-^. 

1  P* 

Cen. 

M,  faitmeli,  Deah 

E. end. 

With 

la 

C.  abbatei. 

IT.  blaneitnhomiy  Gauth. 

E.  end. 

1 

M,  afHcanun,  Coq 

X 

xl 

Turonian. 

E.  nicaiseif  Cog.          

H.ehamenetiyV.kG. 

X 

Cen. 

X 

Cen. 

H,  saaderisis,  P.  &  G 

X 

Cen. 

HjHllieniyV.&iG 

X 

Cen. 

H,  battfiensUj  Coq 

X 

Cen. 

P  Lintkia  roachemit  (Gauth.)  ... 

WithJV. 
walthei-i. 

Z,  oblonga  {Orh.)          

... 

X 

Cen.  &  Tur. 
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II.   BOCEHE  AHD  MIOCEHE. 

Order  ATELOSTOMATA. 

Suborder  A8TERNATA. 

Family  OASSIDULID^. 

Subfamily  ECHINOLAMPINjE. 

ECHINOLAMPAS,  Gray,  1826. 

1.  EofliNOLAMPAS  GLOBULUS,  Laube,  1867. 

Beitr.  Kennt.  Ech.  vicent.  Tert. :   Sitz.  Akad.  Wias.  Wien.,  vol.  Ivi,  1,  p.  239 ; 
and  1868,  Denk.  Akad.  Wias.  Wien.,  toI.  xziz,  p.  4,  pi.  iy,  fig.  5. 

This  speoies  has  been  twioe  recorded  by  M.  de  LorioI-le-Fort, 
who,  in  the  later  of  his  ezoelleat  aoooants  of  the  species,  considerably 
reduced  its  dimensions. 

In  his  Monograph  of  1880'  he  records  the  length  as  from 
25  to  60  mm.,  and  in  that  of  1883 '  as  from  12  to  26  mm.  These 
speoimeiiB  (I  1379)  from  the  Eocene  of  Abu  Roash  fully  agree  with 
the  account  and  figures  in  his  earlier  paper.  The  specimens  are  of 
the  larger  size,  67  mm.  long  by  41  mm.  broad  by  34  mm.  high. 
They  are  nearest,  among  the  larger  species,  to  E,  libycus.  Lor.' 

2.  EoHiNOLAMPAS  AFRiOAMUS,  de  Loriol,  1880. 
Op.  dt.,  p.  90,  pi.  ill,  fig.  1 ;  pi.  iT,  figs.  5,  6  ;  and  1883,  op.  dt.,  p.  23,  pi.  ^ii, 
fig.  1. 
The  following  speoimens  from  the  Eocene  of  Sinai  were  collected 
by  the  late  Mr.  Barron  : — 
L  4148.    Three  worn  specimens.    Nummnlite  beds,  Jebel  Wagra, 

Wadi  Feiran,  Sinai. 
L  3682.    Three  worn  specimens.    Top  of  Nummulite  bed,  Wadi 

Khadahid,  Sinai. 
L  8678.    Two  worn  specimens.     Nummulite  bed,  Wadi  Abyad, 

Sinai. 
L  4176.      One  worn  specimen,   crushed    with  depressed   petals. 
Nummulite  bed,  Jebel  el  Araba,  Wadi  el  Araba. 
Dimen»ion8 : 


!  A  crashed 

L  4148. 

L  3582.  1  spedmen. 

L  3578. 

rule 

L  3582. 

De  Loriol. 

Length 

84  mm. 

74  mm. 

90  mm. 

86  mm.  ...  96  mm. 

76  to  100  mm. 

WiSh 

73*5  mm. 

62  mm. 

85  mm. 

72  mm.  ...  78  mm. 

— 

Hdght 
Batio  of  length 

42  mm. 

38  mm. 

63  mm. 

44  mm.  ...       ? 

— 

to  width  ... 

100:87-6 

100 :  84     100  :  95 

100:84  ...  100:81 

100 :  85  to  Sa 

Batio  of  length 

I 

to  height ... 

100  :  60 

100 :  51 

100  :  69 

100:61  ...      — 

100: 48 to 62; 

average  60. 

^  p.  de  Loriol :  Mon.  Fch.  numm.  E'gypte,  M6m.  Soo.  Ph}'s.  Nat  Hist.  Geneve, 
Tol.  zxTii  (1880),  p.  98. 
>  P.  de  Loriol :  Eoc.  Echin.  ^gypt.,  Palaeont.,  vol.  xzz  (1883),  pt.  2,  p.  27. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  31,  pi.  V. 
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3.  EoHiHOLAMPAB  VBAAsi,  de  Loriol,  1880. 

Op.  dt.,  p.  92,  pi.  ▼,%.!;  1883,  op.  dt.,  p.  22,  pL  vi. 

One  specimen  with  specimens  of  ^hinolampas  afrieanw,  from 
the  top  of  the  Nummnlite  beds,  Wadi  Ehadahid,  SinaL  L  3582. 
Oollected  by  the  late  T.  Banon,  Esq. 

Dimen$ion$  : 

Fide  de  Loriol. 
88  mm.  (?)        92  mm. 


Length        

Width         85 1 

Height        63  mm. 

Ratio  of  length  to  width    ...  100  :  96  (?) 

Ratio  of  length  to  height  ...  100  :  60  (?) 


100:  84 
100:  67 


4    EOHINOLAHPAS   VXIBANENSIS,  n.Sp.       (PI.  XI,  FlgS.  11-14.) 

Prom  the  locality  of  Wadi  Feiran. 

Diagnosis. — Test :  the  front  half  is  sabcironlar,  but  the  anterior 
margin  is  somewhat  flattened ;  the  two  sides  are  well  rounded ;  the 
posterior  end  is  produced  to  a  blunt  rostrum.  Henoe  the  slope  is 
subpentagonal.  The  margin  of  the  actinal  surface  is  flat,  but  the 
peristome  is  in  the  middle  of  a  broad,  fairly  deep  depression.  The 
upper  surface  is  high ;  the  apex  is  very  ezcentrio  anteriorly,  and  the 
front  slopes  steeply  forward. 

Ambulacra :  the  petals  are  long,  and  reach  nearly  to  the  margin 
of  the  test.  The  petals  are  well  developed,  and  the  interporiferons 
areas  are  tumid. 

Periproct  on  the  rostrum. 

Dimensions  : 


De  Loriol. 

L  4204  (fig. 

«). 

1880.          1880. 

Length 
Width 

38-5  mm.  37 

mm. 

29  mm. 

30  mm. 

86*5  mm. 

17-30  mm.  18  mm. 

33  mm.      35 

mm. 

27'5mm. 

28  mm. 

33  mm. 

Height 
Ratio  of  length 

21mm.      13 

mm. 

14*5  mm. 

11mm. 

17*5  mm. 

to  width    ... 

100 :  91 

100  :  95 

90 

100:87-98  100:94 

Ratio  of  lenglh 

to  height  ... 

100  :  64 

100 :  50 

100:48 

100:56-78  100:61 

Distance  of 

centre  of  apex 

from  anterior 

margin:  de 

Lonol  (fig.  4) 

14  mm. 

10  mm. 

14  mm. 

12  nun. 
Length  of 
test,  27-5 

Ratio  of  length 

to  that  distance 

100  :  36-3 

100  :  34-5 

100 :  38-3 

100  :  43*6 

Distribution. — Limestone,    probably    Miocene :     south    of    Wadi 
Feiran,  Sinai.    L  4204.    Collected  by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq. 
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Figurei.^Fl.  XI,  Figs.  11-14.  Fig.  11,  a  speoimen  from  above, 
nat,  size;  Fig.  12,  the  same  speoimen  from  the  side,  nat.  size; 
Fig.  13,  small  speoimen  from  the  side,  nat  size ;  Fig.  14,  base  of  a 
third  speoimen,  nat  size. 

Affinities. — ^This  speoies  is  most  nearly  allied  to  H.  crameri,  de 
Lor.,'  from  whieh  it  differs  by  the  sabtumid  petals,  the  flatter  form, 
and  more  anterior  position  of  the  apioal  diso. 

The  other  near  ally  of  E.  feiranensit  is  JS.  gaujoni,  Pomel,'  from 
the  LoT^er  Eooene  of  Tunis ;  but  in  the  form  of  the  peristome  that 
speoies  is  muoh  nearer  to  E.  erameri  than  to  the  new  speoies. 

5.  EoHiNOLAMPAS  aff.  iNSiGNis,  Pomol. 

H  2191.  Two  broken  speoimens.  Near  Dara  Hill,  west  of  Dara, 
"  olose  to  Miooene,  on  Eooene  and  Oretaoeous."  Eastern  side 
of  the  Bed  Sea  Hills.     Golleoted  by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq. 

Two  very  broken,  orushed  speoimens,  length  118  mm.,  width 
117  mm.,  height  41  mm.  (orushed). 

III.    PLEISTOCENE. 

Subclass  REGULARIA  ENDOBRANCHIATA. 

Order  CIDAROIDA. 

Family  CIDABID^. 

Phyllaoanthus  IMPSRIALI8  (Lamk.). 
Baised  beaoh,  Dahab.    L  3516. 

Subclass  REGULARIA   ECTOBRANCHIATA. 

Suborder    ECHININA. 

Family  TBIPLECHINIDiE. 

EOHINUS   VBBBU0ULATU8  (?). 

In    Peoten  bed.   Upper  Coral  Terraoe  between   Nebk   and 
Sherm,  N.E.  Sinai.     L  4324. 

ToxoPNEusTKS  PILE0LU8  (Lamk.). 

Baised  beaoh,  20  feet  above   sea-level.       Qharib  Lighthouse. 
J  2068-98. 

Family  ECHINOMETBID^. 

EOHINOMXTSA   LUOUNTEB    (Loske). 

Baised  beaoh,  20  feet  above  sea-level.     Oharib  Lighthouse. 

HSTIBOOXNTBOTUS   MAMMILLATUS    (Lesko). 

Shore  at  Dahab.    L  3524. 

Many  spines.    Baised  beaoh,  80  feet  above  sea-level.    Gamp  6, 
WadiQueh.    K  1658. 

»  De  Loriol,  1880 :  op.  dt.,  p.  100,  pi.  vi,  figs.  4-10.  1883 :  op.  cit.,  p.  32, 
pi.  iii,  fig.  8. 

'See  e.g.  Oauthier,  Bch.  foss.  rooaeillis  en  1885  et  1886  dans  Hauts-Plateaux 
Tnnifiie  par  Thomas:  Ezplor.  Sci.  Timiaie,  Paris,  1889,  p.  94,  pi.  tI,  figs.  12-14. 
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Eaised  beaob  at  Dahab.    L  3516. 

Raised  beaob,  nortb  of  Koseir.    J  2121-38. 

Raised  beaob,  20  feet  above  sea-leveL       Gbarib  Ligbtbouse. 

J  2068-98. 
Lower  raised  beaob,  east  of  Jebel  Esb.     K  2156. 
Raised  beaob,  Camp  4,  Wad!  Hamrawein.     J  1638. 
Raised  beaob,  Gamp  6,  Wadi  Oueb.     K  1615. 

Subclass   IRREGULARIA. 

Order  GNATHOSTOMATA. 

Suborder   CLYPEASTRINA. 

Family  FIBULARIIDiB. 

FiBULABIA   VOLVA,   Ag. 

Raised  beaob,  20  feet  above  sea-level.       Gbarib  Ligbtbouse. 
J  2068-98. 

Family  LAGANID-ffi. 

Lagamum  bepbessum,  Lesson. 

Raised  beacb,  Camp  4,  Wadi  Hamrawein.     J  1638. 
Pecten  bed  in  cliff  between  Nebk  and  Sherm.     L  3539. 
Raised  beaob,  east  of  Jebel  Esb.     J  2154. 

Family  SCUTELLIDJE. 
EcHiNOBTSGUS  sp.  (too  fragmentary  for  desoription). 

<'  Beaob  deposits,"  nortb  side  of  Wadi  Feiran.     L  4288. 

Family  CLYPEASTRIDiEJ. 
Clypsasteb  soutifobmb  (Gmel.). 

Raised  beacb,  No.  2,  west  of  Camp  7,  Wadi  Abu  Sbigeli,  nortb 

of  Kosseir.     J  1614. 
Raised  beacb,  near  Dabab,  E.  Sinai.     L  3494. 
Tbird  raised  beach  between  Nebk  and  Sberm,  Sinai.     L  3538. 

Cltpeasteb  humilis  (Leske). 

Camp  4,  Wadi  Hamrawein.     J  1638. 
Clypsasteb  aff.  humilis. 

Raised  beach,  Gaa,  Camp  23,  side  of  Jebel  el  Araba.     L  3634. 
Cltpeasteb  sp.  young. 

Raised     beach.    Camp    4,    Wadi    Hamrawein,    near    Qosseir. 
J  1638. 

Cltpeasteb  sp. 

Raised  beach,  nortb  of  Qosseir.     J  2121-38. 
Pecten  bed,  in  cliff  between  Nebk  and  Sherm.     L  3539. 
"  Beaoh  deposits,"  north  of  Camp  7,  south  of  Wadi  Feiran, 
Sinai.    L  4204.     Probably  fragment  of  a  Miocene  species. 
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Order  ATELOSTOMATA. 

Bbissus  0ABINATU8  (Lamk.). 

Eaised  beaoh,  north  of  Qosseir.     J  2110. 
Bbissus  (?)cabikatus  (Lamk.). 

Abu  Shigeli,  560  feet  above  sea-level.    J  1624. 

Wadi  Aba  Shigeli,  380  feet  above  sea-level.     E  1660. 

Indeterminable  cast  of  perhaps  a  Sohizasteb,  allied  to  gibbebulus, 
Ag.,  or  perhaps  a  Bbissopsis. 
Baised   beaoh,   300   feet  above   sea-level,    Wadi    Hamrawein. 
K  1553. 

^SCHIZASTEB   GIBBEBULUS,    Ag. 

600  feet  above  sea-level,  Camp  4,  Wadi  Hamrawein.    E  1638. 
LovENiA  ELONOATA  (Gray). 
Shore,  Dahab.     L  3524. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XI. 

Fig.  8. — Thyleehintu  quineuncialis,  n.sp.      Genomanian:   marls  at  head  of  Wadi 
Ethal,  Sinai.     L  3872.     Collected  by  the  late  T.  Bairon,  Esq. 
8a,  a  spedmen  from  the  side.    Nat.  size. 
8^,  part  of  the  ambitus,  showing  the  plan  of  the  interambulacral  tubercles. 

X  3  diam. 
8<;,  two  compound  ambulacral  plates  from  the  same,     x  4  diam. 
Fio.  9. — Thylechinm  trigranulatut,  n  sp.   Genomanian :  marls  at  head  of  Wadi  Ethal, 
Sinai.    L  3872.     Collected  by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq. 
9a,  test  from  below.    Nat.  size. 
94,  from  the  side.     Nat.  size. 

9^,  upper  part  of  an  ambulacrum,  showing  the  structure  of  the  plates,    x  4  diam. 
9</,  pui  of  an  interambulacrum  at  the  ambitus,     x  4  diam. 
Fia.   10.  —  Coptotoma  gunnehensis,  n,sp-     Genomanian  (?) :    Jebel   Gunneh,  Sinai. 
L  3606.     Collected  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume. 
10a,  A,  tyi^e-specimen  from  above,  and  from  the  side.     Nat.  size. 
lOer,  a  compound  ambital  ambulacral  plate,     x  4  diam. 
lOdf  ambital  interambulacral  plates,     x  4  diam. 
Figs.  U-14. — JEchinolampM  feiranensiSf  n.a^,     Miocene:   south  of  Wadi  Feiran, 
Sinai.     L  4204.     Collected  by  the  late  T.  Barron,  Esq. 
11,  12,  the  type-specimen  from  above  and  from  the  side.    Nat.  size. 

1 3,  a  small  specimen  from  the  side.    Nat.  size. 

14,  base  of  a  third  specimen.    Nat.  size. 

Fio.  15. — Mieropedina  cotteaui,  Coquand.    Ambital  plates  (after  Gotteau). 

[Ebratum. — In  Oeol.  Mao.,  May  namber,  p.  227,  in  Explanation 
of  Plate  X,  Fig.  3,  Acanihechinopsia  humei,  n.sp.,  is,  by  an  error, 
printed  A.  harroni,  n.sp.  It  is  correctly  printed  as  A.  humei  on 
p.  219,  and  also  in  list  of  species  on  p.  250. — Edit.  Geol.  Mag.] 


III. — Some  Notes  on  Abgh^an  Stbatigrapht. 
By  F.  P.  Mbnnbll,  F.G.S. 

MUCH  bas  been  written  concerning  the  Arohtean  rocks  from 
a  petrographioal  point  of  view,  but  their  structural  relations 
have  as  a  rule  received  little  attention.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  overlooking  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  England,  and 
especially  in  America,  of  late,  and  which  has  added  so  much  to  our 
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knowledge  of  the  older  rock  groups.  But  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  formations  of  such  high  antiquity  as  those  which  chiefly 
concern  the  geologist  in  South  Central  Africa,  it  becomes  evident 
that  we  can  hope  to  derive  little  assistance  from  the  observations 
that  have  been  made  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the 
European  area  there  is  so  great  a  preponderance  of  sediments  whose 
nature  is  obvious,  and  whose  structural  relations  are  only  just 
sufficiently  complicated  to  be  interesting,  that  it  is  far  too  common 
to  find  the  schistose  rocks  indiscriminately  lumped  together,  with 
the  intrusions  that  invade  them,  as  'Mgneous  and  metamorphic," 
whereas  in  an  Archasan  area  the  basis  of  all  stratigrapbical  work 
(if  I  may  use  such  a  term)  must  be  the  distinction  between  the 
igneous  rocks  and  those  which  owe  their  proximate  characters  to 
metamorphism,  whatever  their  origin  may  be.  We  find,  in  fact, 
that  even  where  much  time  and  labour  has  been  spent  over  these 
rocks  they  have  resulted  in  so  much  controversy  and  confusion  that 
the  geologist  in  a  region  like  Tropical  Africa  finds  it  necessary 
to  discard  most  of  his  preconceived  ideas  and  start  to  frame  new 
generalisations  for  himself.  And  how  important  it  is  to  have  clear 
ideas  on  the  subject  will  be  realised  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
some  countries  nearly  all  the  rock  groups  are  of  Archsan  age. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out,^  the  European 
area  is  probably  unique  in  its  vast  development  of  sedimentary  as 
compared  with  igneous  and  metamorphic  rooks.  In  Africa  the 
stratified  formations  may  almost  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light 
as  the  drift  deposits  of  England.  They  merely  form  a  superficial 
coating  through  which  the  'basement  rocks'  of  the  earth's  crust 
constantly  protrude  except  along  the  coastal  fringe.  If  we  look, 
for  example,  at  the  map  accompanying  Hatch  &  Corstorphine's 
recently  issued  "  Geology  of  South  Africa,"  we  find  separate  colours 
used  for  eight  different  sedimentary  formations,  which  range  from 
6,000  to  over  25,000  feet  apiece  in  thickness.  Only  one  of  these  is 
known  to  be  of  pre-Archaaan  date,  and  what  are  now  admitted  to 
be  the  Cape  equivalents  of  the  seven  remaining  groups  are  all 
officially  classed  as  Archaean  by  the  Cape  G^logical  Survey,  and 
it  is  certain  that  none  are  pre-Silurian.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  that  the  once  popular  correlation  of  the  Transvaal 
rocks  with  the  Palaeozoic  strata  of  the  Cape  is,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  the  writer  two  years  ago,  quite  untenable,  and  is  now 
thoroughly  discredited. 

It  may  be  that  the  structure  of  the  Central  African  metamorphic 
area  is  simpler  than  that  of  similar  regions  elsewhere,  but  it  is 
certain  that  more  light  is  likely  to  be  thrown  on  some  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  of  physical  geology  by  the  study  of  its 
formations  than  can  be  thrown  upon  these  last  by  the  results  so  fiir 
obtained  in  other  countries,  lliis  may  in  part  be  attributed  to 
the  great  extent  and  striking  lithologioal  features  of  some  of  the 
principal  rock  groups,  and  even  more  perhaps  to  the  deamess  of 
the  exposures.      Instead  of  the  irritating  little  isolated   patches 

»  ♦*  Geologj-  of  South  Rhodesia,'*  p.  25. 
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of  rook  that  we  are  aooustomed  to  in  England,  we  find  miles  of 
almost  oontinuous  sections  along  hill-slopes  and  stream-beds.  Even 
a  oomparatiyely  bare  tract  like  the  Alps  is  at  a  disadvantage  owing 
to  its  ups  and  downs,  whereas  the  A^can  tablelands  afford  almost 
plane  surfaces.  The  remarkable  rooks  that  we  used  to  puzzle  over 
through  the  microscope  are  clearly  shown  in  their  relations  with  the 
other  formations,  and  we  are  able  to  form  definite  conclusions  where 
before  we  could  but  guess.  The  writer  has  scaroely  passed  a  day 
for  four  years  without  setting  foot  on  Aroheean  rocks.  And  he  may 
place  on  record  his  deliberate  opinion  that  there  is  no  greater  rarity 
than  a  "rock  of  doubtful  origin,"  if  we  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
talcose  rocks  and  others  usually  occurring  around  mineral  deposits, 
in  whose  formation  hydrothermal  agencies  have  played  a  great  part. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  problem  of  this  nature  that 
combined  field  and  microscopic  observation  is  not  competent  to 
solve.  The  coarsely  crystalline  schists  which  have  excited  so  much 
controversy  are  found  to  have  been  crystalline  from  the  start,  as 
they  appear  to  be  invariably  of  igneous  origin,  for  it  can  be  proved 
to  demonstration  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  must  be  accepted 
as  an  inevitable  inference  in  the  rest.  Most  gneisses  are,  in  fact, 
igneous  rocks  of  quite  recent  date  in  comparison  with  the  sediments 
into  which  they  can  be  seen  intrusive.  These  sediments  are  rarely 
of  a  highly  crystalline  nature,  save  along  contacts,  and  show  their 
true  characters  both  in  their  composition  and  their  field  relations. 
Careful  search  indeed  rarely  fails  to  reveal  exposures  where  they 
are  comparatively  free  from  alteration,  and  show  clearly  their 
sedimentary  origin  even  in  hand  specimens.  The  groups  which  have 
perhaps  been  the  greatest  puzzles  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
here  quickly  reduced  to  order.  The  banded  gneisses,  granulites, 
etc.,  whose  secret  seemed  so  impenetrable  when  their  field  relations 
were  imperfectly  understood,  are  no  longer  a  mystery  when  we  can 
examine  them  along  bare  rock  surfaces  miles  in  extent.  Some  are 
granites  modified  by  movements  in  consolidation  and  the  local 
absorption  of  particular  classes  of  rock  ;  others  are  schists  modified 
by  contact  action  and  impregnation  with  granitic  material;  others, 
again,  can  be  termed  neither  igneous  nor  metamorphic,  but  may  be 
conveniently  classed  as  '  mixed  rooks,'  having  been  formed  by  the 
interlamination  of  igneous  and  other  material  due  to  the  'lit  par 
lit '  injection  processes  which  characterise  the  plutonio  masses  when 
we  get  near  their  roots. 

.^ong  rocks  such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  the  principles  of 
ordinary  stratigraphy  have  little  application.  Terms  like  dip  and 
strike  become  almost  meaningless,  and  the  structural  relations  of 
the  rocks  have  to  be  made  out  from  quite  other  considerations  than 
superposition.  The  apparent  dip  is  simply  that  of  foliation,  and 
though  the  strike  often  coincides,  as  pointed  out  by  Judd,'  with  the 
real  direction  of  the  strata,  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  as 
may  soon  be  fonnd  out  by  the  simple  experiment  of  following  the 
apparent  strike  of  a  band  with  well-marked  lithologioal  characters 

^  Stadent's  LyeU,  p.  649. 
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Definite  eridenoe  of  the  reUtiTe  ages  of  difbtent  fonnations  is  not 
often  easy  to  obtain.  Even  if  the  dips  oonld  be  relied  upon,  thej 
are  nsoally  Tertieal  or  nearly  so.  There  is  one  point,  Jiowever,  to 
which  attention  may  be  drawn.  A  little  consideration  will  show 
that  the  great  granite  masses  which  are  so  important  a  featnrs  of 
these  areas  mast,  as  a  rale,  indicate  anticlinal  or  dome -like 
stroctares,  and  we  find  in  fact  that  where  the  dips  depart  from  the 
vertical  they  are  nearly  always  away  from  the  granites.  Where 
this  is  the  case  the  relative  distances  of  the  different  rocks  from  the 
granites  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  chief  aids  in  determining  the 
saccession.  For  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  oldest  beds  will  be 
nearest  the  axis  of  elevation  marked  by  the  granite.  Any  indication, 
however,  of  marked  transgression  on  the  part  of  the  igneous  rock, 
sach  as  dip  of  the  foliation  towards  the  latter,  or  the  strike  of  the 
schists  being  directly  into  it,  prevents  sach  a  criterion  being  relied 
on.  I  may  say,  however,  that  even  where  the  dips  are  reversed 
the  rocks  generally  oocar  in  their  nomud  succession,  as  determined 
elsewhere.  An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  metamorphosed 
igneous  intrusions  figuring  amongst  the  schists  may  behave  as  rooks 
of  any  date  earlier  than  their  real  period  of  formation,  lliis  follows 
naturally  from  their  protrusion  from  below,  and  hence  it  is  very 
difficult  in  some  cases  to  distinguish  between  them  and  the  much 
older  rooks  on  which  some  of  the  schists  of  sedimentary  origin  (in 
which  they  are  intrusive)  have  been  laid  down.  Their  intrusive 
nature  has  to  be  inferred  from  (1)  petrological  characters,  (2)  the 
way  in  which  they  make  unexpected  appearances  among  the  old 
sediments,  (3)  such  traces  as  may  survive  of  contact  action  produced 
by  them,  (4)  absence  of  pebbles  derived  from  them  in  such 
conglomeratio  beds  as  may  occur. 

The  last  reference  to  conglomerates  reminds  us  of  what  an 
important  feature  they  may  be  in  ArohsBan  stratigraphy.  Very 
few  developments  of  Archaean  rocks  fail  to  show  important 
oonglomerate  beds,  and  they  are  simply  invaluable  as  datum-lines. 
Not  only  are  they  readily  recognised  in  the  field  as  a  rule,  but  their 
pebbles  afford  most  important  evidence  of  their  age.  Thus  the 
relative  ages  of  the  two  most  important  sedimentary  series  in 
Ehodesia  is  at  once  determined  by  the  fact  that  one  of  them,  the 
Conglomeratic  series  as  it  may  be  called,  contains  numerous  pebbles 
of  the  other,  which  I  have  termed  the  Banded  Ironstone  series. 
The  two  sets  of  beds,  though  of  enormous  thickness,  are  folded 
together  in  the  most  intricate  manner,  and  though  their  order  of 
superposition  was  originally  determined  by  me  solely  on  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  their  general  relative  distance 
from  the  granite,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  get  the  additional  proof 
given  by  the  pebbles. 

Even  where  the  granites  are  transgressive  in  a  marked  degree, 
evidence  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  metamorphio  rocks  may 
sometimes  be  obtained  from  carefully  considering  their  relations  to 
the  granite.  We  may  take  an  actual  instance  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bulawayo.     The  figure,  representing  an  area  about  18  miles 
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across,  shows  the  general  stmctare  of  the  sohistose  rocks  ronnd  the 
Hillside  intrusion  (consisting  chiefly  of  a  remarkable  type  of  augite* 
microcline  syenite).  The  sketch  is  rather  diagrammatic,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  any  detailed  topographical  maps,  bat  though  the  exact 
outlines  of  the  various  groups  may  require  alteration  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  facts.  The  dotted  areas  are 
covered  by  the  Conglomerate  series,  and  the  lined  ones  by  the 
Banded  Ironstones  (altered  fine  mechanical  sediments,  characterised 
by  a  jaspery  appearance,  and  a  banding  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
iron  contents  of  the  various  layers),  while  the  unshaded  portions 
are  occupied  by  the  schists  of  igneous  origin  cmd  other  rocks.     The 
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Sketch -plan  of  Hillside  Granite  Mass,  showing  relations  to  the  surrounding  rocks. 
Granite-schist  boundaries  solid,  all  others  dotted.  Banded  Ironstone,  lined; 
Conglomerate,  spotted,  F,  Forest  Sandstone ;  E,  Epidiorite,  etc. ;  S,  Chlorite 
Schists;  G,  Granite. 

east  and  west  trend  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure  is  due  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  Matopo  system  of  folds,  as  it  resulted  in  the 
rising  up  of  the  great  Matopo  granite  mass,  while  above  there  is 
seen  a  tendency  to  parallelism  with  the  edge  of  the  granite  to  the 
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westward.  The  Hillside  intrusion  has  obviously  risen  by  eating  its 
way  upward,  and  not  primarily  owing  to  the  folding  of  the  schists^ 
which  are  not  much  thrown  out  of  their  course  in  its  neighbourhood. 
But  the  first  impulse  must  all  the  same  have  been  due  to  an  incipient 
fold,  and  though  it  is  so  slight  it  affords  an  important  clue  to  the 
structure  of  the  area.  The  apparent  dip  of  the  beds  is  vertical,  as 
near  as  may  be,  but  though  this  may  represent  the  position  on 
a  small  scale  the  general  dip  (or  the  true  dip)  of  the  beds  cannot  be 
very  steep,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  diagram.  For  slight  as  has 
been  the  disturbance  of  the  beds,  the  tilting  has  been  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  conglomerate  from  anywhere  coming  into  actual  contact 
with  the  intrusion  on  the  north  or  east  It  is  evident  from  this, 
first,  that  the  Banded  Ironstone  is  the  older  rock,  and  further,  since 
denudation  has  entirely  removed  the  conglomerate  from  its  surface, 
even  though  the  uplift  has  been  so  slight,  that  the  folds  cannot  be 
very  sharp.  If  they  were,  the  conglomerate  would  not  wedge  out 
in  the  way  it  does  before  coming  close  to  the  intrusion.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  intrusion  there  is  probably  extensive  faulting  where 
the  two  systems  of  folds  meet,  for  the  Basement  schists  run  as 
a  wedge  into  the  conglomerate,  without  any  Intervening  Banded 
Ironstone.  This  will  account  for  the  difference  in  structure  that 
is  shown. 

A  point  of  considerable  importance  in  all  Archcean  areas  is  the 
relation  of  schists  and  granite.  As  Professor  Bonney  points  out,  the 
oases  of  gradation  from  mica-schist  through  gneiss  into  granite  are 
due  merely  to  the  fact  that  a  kind  of  mica-schist  is  produced  through 
the  crushing  of  gneiss,  and  the  latter  itself  from  the  granite.^  But 
even  this  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  for  true  mica-schists  are  not  at 
all  common  in  my  experience,  and  I  know  of  hardly  any  so-called 
gneiss  which  is  not  obviously  an  igneous  rock — nearly  always 
a  granite  which  has  become  somewhat  '  streaky '  before  complete 
consolidation.  To  the  unaccustomed  eye,  however,  it  is  not  at  first 
by  any  means  a  simple  matter  to  determine  whether  a  granite  is 
intrusive  or  not.  I  may  say  that  though  it  was  perfectly  obvious 
from  the  undisturbed  condition  of  the  granite,  and  the  much  folded 
state  of  the  surrounding  districts  near  Bulawayo,  that  the  former 
must  be  intrusive,  I  was  a  long  time  in  bringing  to  light  unquestion- 
able evidence  on  the  point.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  lucky 
chance  taking  me  over  the  magnificent  contact  section  of  the  Matopo 
granite,  in  an  out-of-the-way  locality  near  Figtree,  it  might  have 
been  two  years  instead  of  only  one  before  I  was  able  to  interpret 
the  evidence  near  Bulawayo.  For  the  evidence  is  precisely  what 
has  led  many  geologists  into  recording  instances  of  supposed 
gradation  between  schists  and  granite,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  into 
denying  the  intrusive  character  of  the  granite.  Dr.  Hatch,  for 
example,  after  making  a  tour  through  Bhodesia,'  actually  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  schists  were  intrusions  in  the  granite  (I), 
though  he  has  since  retracted  this  opinion  in  consequence  of  the 

^  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  to!,  zt,  p.  4. 
*  Geol.  Mao.,  1895,  pp.  193,  etc. 
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«yiclenoe  addaoed  by  me  to  the  contrary.'  The  dome-like  structure 
of  the  schists  round  most  of  the  granite  masses  is  readily  accounted 
for  on  the  idea  of  the  greater  age  of  the  latter.  What  has,  however, 
given  rise  to  the  greatest  confusion  is  the  fact  that  at  their  roots 
granite  masses  do  not  show  those  features  which  we  have  learnt  to 
regard  as  characteristic  of  intrusion  where  we  have  seen  them,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  Europe,  invading  normal  sediments.  Actual 
dykes  are  rare,  and  do  not  extend  far  from  the  main  mass  of  the 
rock.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  invasion  of  crystalline 
schists  is  in  fact  the  production  by  '  lit-par-lit  injection '  of  those 
very  rocks  which  have  aroused  the  greatest  amount  of  controversy. 
Once  this  fact  is  realised,  much  becomes  clear  that  before  was  very 
far  from  it  The  scantiness  of  dyke-like  protrusions  is  readily 
explained.  At  great  depths  the  formation  of  open  fissures  is 
scarcely  possible;  eruptive  activity  is  naturally  prominent  only  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  mass.  The  offshoots  from  the  deep-seated 
portions  must  corrode  a  way  into  the  surrounding  rocks,  or  insinuate 
their  material  between  their  laminsB.  The  last  process  is  the  usual 
one,  and  even  the  few  large  dykes  that  are  seen  are  mere  feeders 
by  which  the  injection  is  carried  on,  and  which  soon  become 
exhausted  in  the  process.  They  therefore  scarcely  ever  extend 
beyond  the  zone  of  injection  Mit  par  lit,'  though  as  this  may  be 
over  a  mile  across,  that  would  not  prevent  them  being  prominent, 
and  their  extreme  rarity  is  rendered  the  more  evident. 

The  section  at  Figtree  referred  to  above  is  one  of  those  rare 
occurrences  which  outdo  textbook  diagrams  in  clearness.  There 
are  excellent  exposures  along  the  spruit-beds,  and  we  may  see  large 
dykes  running  into  the  schists  for  hundreds  of  yards,  as  well  as 
«very  intermediate  stage  between  such  features  and  the  insinuation 
on  a  microscopic  scale  of  granitic  material  between  the  foliation 
planes  of  the  schists.  Sometimes  the  granitic  and  sometimes  the 
schistose  material  has,  owing  to  slight  movements,  been  broken  up 
into  discontinuous  threads.  Thus  we  see  one  rook  forming  a  matrix 
•enclosing  a  series  of  len tides  of  the  other,  and  subsequent  diffusion 
of  material,  or  possibly  actual  melting,  has  in  some  cases  also  led  to 
the  formation  of  typical  banded  gneisses,  while  epidosites  are  also 
found,  due  no  doubt  to  what  Dr.  Callaway  calls  'secondary 
injection.'  When  once  a  section  like  that  described  has  been  seen, 
it  is  easy  to  interpret  more  obscure  ones  in  other  places.  Not  that 
other  sections  are  necessarily  obscure  at  all;  in  fact,  when  the 
unfamiliarity  has  been  overcome,  it  is  an  easy  matter  from  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  to  predict  the  proximity  of  granite  when 
orossing  a  metamorphic  area,  or  of  schists  when  traversing  an 
igneous  one.  In  a  number  of  localities  it  is  very  interesting  to 
trace  the  gradual  changes  that  take  place.  Starting,  for  instance, 
from  beyond  the  Rifle  Kopje  at  Bulawayo,  we  begin  with  coarsely 
orystalline,  unfoliated  *  epidiorites,'  which,  in  spite  of  amphi- 
bolisation,  etc.,  retain  an  ophitic  structure,  which  puts  their  original 
nature  beyond  doubt     Approaching  the  granite  going  nearly  west, 

'  *«  aeology  of  South  Africa,**  1906,  p.  98. 
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the  rooks  beoome  more  and  more  foliated  in  appearance,  then 
igneous  material  begins  to  show  between  the  folia,  and  we  oome  to 
half-igneous,  half-metamorphio  '  banded  gneisses '  at  what  we  may 
take  as  the  junction.  Inside  the  igneous  mass  huge  fragments  of 
what  was  originally  schist  may  often  be  seen,  which  by  fusion  and 
impregnation,  in  the  absence  of  stirring  movements,  fully  bear  out 
Professor  Cole's  contention  that  ''  masses  of  quartz-diorite  arise 
as  products  of  admixture  where  granite  intrudes  into  more  basic 
masses." 

Of  course,  normal  contact  rocks  are  seen  where  the  old 
sedimentaries  are  invaded,  but  from  what  has  been  said  on  the 
question  of  relative  age,  it  will  be  inferred  that  this  is  comparatively 
rare.  I  have  nevertheless  been  able  to  record  from  time  to  time 
the  presence  of  nearly  all  the  characteristic  contact  minerals,  like 
andalusite,  fibrolite,  kyanite,  cordierite,  etc.,  chiefly  from  '  Banded 
Ironstone '  junctions.  But  the  granite  masses  have  kept  as  a  rule 
well  within  bounds,  and  rarely  break  through  their  covering  of  the 
old  Basement  schists  or  those  of  igneous  origin.  But  in  the  absence 
of  actual  invasion  by  a  granite  mass,  it  is  fairly  obvious  whether  or 
no  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  intrusive.  The  usual  intense 
folding  of  the  schists  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  as  a  rule,  for  rocks 
involved  in  movements  which  have  left  the  granite  undisturbed  must 
necessarily  be  of  greater  age. 

I  am  afraid  some  of  the  points  discussed  above  may  be  regarded 
as  of  a  rather  obvious  nature.  My  excuse  for  putting  them  into 
writing  must  be  that  they  are  seldom  referred  to  in  geological  works 
and  are  almost  persistently  overlooked  in  dealing  with  the  structure 
of  metamorphic  areas. 


IV. — The  Bivbk  Oevmi  in  Anglbsbt. 
By  Edwaed  Greenly,  F.G.S. 

MANY  years  ago,  when  discussing  the  origin  of  the  Menai  Straits, 
attention  was  drawn  by  Ramsay  to  the  existence  of  several 
other  valleys  running  in  the  same  direction,  north-east  and  south-west. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case,  however,  but  the  valleys  of  the  dominant 
system  that  traverses  the  plateau  of  Anglesey  have  the  same  trend, 
ridge  and  trough  alternating  with  wonderful  regularity,  as  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  Llanerchymedd,  a  distance  of  some  12  miles  from 
the  Straits. 

Much  less  conspicuous,  for  the  most  part,  though  more  numerous 
than  at  first  sight  appears,  are  certain  valleys  running  at  right  anglea 
to  those  of  the  dominant  system,  and  therefore  north-west  and 
south-east.  They  may  drain  either  to  north-west  or  south-east* 
They  are  unlike  those  of  the  dominant  system  in  almost  every 
particular.  Those  are  long  and  straight:  these  are  short  and 
sharply  winding.  Those  are  broad  and  relatively  shallow,  these 
narrow  and  relatively  deep.  Those  are  generally  bounded  by  gently 
sloping  sides,  these  by  steep  and  even  precipitous  sides.    Much  the 
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largest  is  that  throagh  wbioh  the  railway  has  been  taken,  jast 
beyond  the  little  market  town  of  Llangefni. 

The  Eiyer  Cefni  is  the  name  given  to  a  very  complicated  system 
of  streams,  which,  with  all  its  branches,  drains  some  60  square  miles 
of  the  interior  of  Anglesey.  Entering  the  great  hollow  of  the 
Malldraeth  Marsh,  which,  as  is  well  known,  belongs  to  the  dominant 
system,  on  its  north-west  side,  at  a  point  about  a  mile  below 
Llangefni,  the  combined  waters  then  turn  round  to  the  south-west, 
"and  find  their  way  out  to  sea  in  Malldraeth  Bay. 

The  Malldraeth  Marsh  is  practically  at  sea-level,  and  until  the 
year  1788^  was  flooded  by  the  sea  at  spring  tides.  It  was  then 
reclaimed,  and  the  river  embanked  and  straightened  for  a  distance 
of  some  six  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  but  the  deserted  meanders  of  the 
old  river  can  be  traced  in  many  places  as  a  series  of  stagnant, 
orescent-shaped  pools  along  the  alluvial  plain. 

Between  the  Marsh  and  Llangefni  the  river  runs  a  little  east 
of  south  in  a  comparatively  open  valley,  chiefly  cut  in  Carboniferous 
rocks.  But  at  Llangefni  it  emerges,  rather  suddenly,  from  a  ravine, 
which  is  excavated  in  schists  and  quartzites  of  the  ancient  complex, 
with  a  general  N.E.-S.W.  strike.  This  ravine  extends  for  about 
1^  miles,  almost  exactly  north-west,  and  is  the  most  striking  valley 
of  the  kind  in  the  island.  It  is  140  feet  deep  at  the  wood's  end  by 
Pandy,^  and  in  places  less  than  400  feet  wide  at  the  top,  with 
precipitous  and  rocky  sides,  and  it  describes  bold  and  sweeping 
curves  in  its  course.  In  short,  it  is  a  perfectly  typical  water-cut 
valley,  and  differs  in  the  most  striking  manner  from  the  valleys  of 
the  dominant  type. 

But,  at  its  upper  end,  instead  of  proceeding  from  an  upland 
hollow  in  the  same  direction,  we  find  that  it  issues,  almost  at  right 
angles,  from  the  side  of  a  N.E.-S.W.  valley  of  the  dominant  type, 
which  extends  for  several  miles  to  right  and  left  of  the  exit 

Now  this  hollow,  which  may  be  called  the  Trefollwyn  Valley, 
after  a  farmhouse  in  it  near  the  railway,  does  not  open  out  to  the 
south-west  like  the  Straits,  the  Malldraeth,  and  most  others  of  the 
class.  It  is  a  closed  oval  basin,  and  its  waters  all  converge  to 
the  head  of  the  Cefni  Bavine,  and  pass  out  that  way  at  a  point 
midway  along  its  south-east  side. 

The  further  upper  waters  are  very  complex,  and  raise  problems  of 
their  own,  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  paper,  and  which, 
indeed,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  understand.  But  the  anomalous  system 
here  described  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  relation  of  the 
two  types  of  valley  and  their  mode  of  origin.  For  the 
Trefollwyn  Valley  could  not  have  been  in  existence  when  the  Cefni 
Bavine  was  in  course  of  excavation.  Its  south-west  barrier,  at  Tai 
Mona,  on  the  Holyhead  Boad,  is  less  than  150  feet  above  sea-level, 

1  Information  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Prichard,  of  Llwydiarth  Esgob, 
Anglesey,  from  the  records  of  the  Drainage  Commissioners. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  measurement  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tobias  Clegg,  F.G.jS., 
of  Llangefni  County  School,  who  yery  ingeniously  determined  it  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  extemporized  theodoUte. 
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whereas  the  highest  part  of  the  plateao  trenched  by  the  Bavme 
is  about  200  feet  (see  Map),  so  that  the  waters  of  a  lake  lying  in  the 
basin  would  have  ohosen  the  south-west  exit  and  deepened  that 
ohannel. 

Nor  can  we  postulate  in  this  case  an  ice-dam  such  as  those  that  have 
been  appealed  to  with  such  striking  success  in  Cleveland  and  other 
regions.  There  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  of  such  a  dam,  the 
glaciation  being  steadily  from  north-east  to  south-west,  with  mere 
local  variations  of  diieotion. 

All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  TrefoUwyn  Valley  is 
the  later. 

Now,  nearly  opposite  to  the  exit  at  the  Ravine's  Head,  a  small 
stream  enters  the  TrefoUwyn  Valley  on  its  further  side,  after  a  course 
of  about  a  mile  from  the  north-west  It  has  no  name  on  the  maps, 
but  the  railway  has  been  carried  quite  near  to  its  south-west  banka. 
It  is  cut  in  rock,  not  merely  in  drifts. 


House 


Scale  /i  miles  to  one  inch 


/^ul»ay 


Sketch-map  of  part  of  course  of  Biver  Cefni. 

This  channel  is  in  the  natural  position  for  the  apparently  vanished 
upper  portion  of  the  Cefni.  The  fall  would  be  slight,  but  there 
would  be  a  fall,  enough  to  make  such  a  continuation  possible,  and 
ample  if  we  allow  for  cutting  back  as  well  as  cutting  down  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  course.  How,  then,  did  it  come  to  be  so  strikingly 
severed  from  its  lower  portion  by  the  broad  valley  of  TrefoUwyn  ? 

Admitting  that  'subsequent*  tributaries  of  the  Cefni  may  have 
initiated  that  hollow,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  with  so  short  a  course 
and  so  slight  a  fall,  especially  from  the  south-west  (if,  indeed,  there 
was  not  a  fall  to  the  south-west,  which  seems  much  more  likely), 
they  could  have  produced  one  of  such  dimensions,  for  it  is  both  deep^ 
and  broad. 

*  It  is  floored  by  aUuTium,  and  its  real  bottom  may  even  be  below  the  level  of  the 
rock  at  the  exit. 
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Nor  does  underground  structure  help  us  in  any  way.  Though  it 
is  likely  enough  that  there  may  he  some  fault  or  line  of  weakness 
along  the  hollow,  there  is  certainly  none  of  any  importance.^ 

Let  us  consider  the  relation  of  the  two  valley  systems  to  the 
greatest  of  Post-Tertiary  events,  the  Glacial  Period.  The  valleys 
of  the  dominant  system  coincide,  as  is  well  known,  with  the  general 
direction  of  glaciation,  and  contain  abundance  of  Glacial  Drift.  They 
are  either  of  Glacial  age  or  older,  and  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of 
glacial  erosion,  may  have  been  produced  by  the  ice,  as  was  suggested 
by  Ramsay,  or,  at  any  rate,  deepened  and  enlarged  by  it 

The  Ravine,  lying  directly  across  the  path  of  the  ice,  cannot  have 
been  produced  by  it,  and  must  be  either  Pre-  or  Post-Glacial.  It 
must  therefore  be  Pre-Glacial,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  must  be  older 
than  the  TrefoUwyn  Valley.  Confirmation  of  this  is  found  in  the 
(presence  in  its  bottom  of  Boulder-clay,  undisturbed  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  at  the  south  point  of  the  great  bend  west  of  Pandy. 

The  Oefni,  then,  is  a  Pre-Glacial  river. 

If  now  we  suppose  that  it  received  two  small  'subsequent' 
tributaries  from  north-east  and  south-west,  which  met  near  the 
farmhouse  of  TrefoUwyn,  and  that  their  combined  hollows  were 
deepened  and  greatly  widened  by  glacial  erosion  to  form  the  large 
valley  of  that  name,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  the  severance  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  Pre-Glacial  Cefni,  the  production  of  the 
curious  closed  oval  hollow,  and  the  anomalous  configuration  and 
drainage  of  the  present  day. 

Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  in  Pre-Glacial  Anglesey  the 
drainage  to  north-west  or  south-east  was  much  more  continuous  and 
systematic  than  it  is  now,  and  that  the  history  of  the  present 
anomalous  drainage  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  the 
events  of  the  Glacial  Period. 

A  curious  and  very  interesting  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  ancient  river  Cefni  is  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history, 
far  back  in  Pre-Glacial  time,  there  must  have  been  a  fine  waterfall 
close  to  where  is  now  Llangefni  Station.  For,  at  that  point,  the  river 
has  cut  through  a  lenticular  band  of  very  hard  quartzite,  about 
100  feet  thick,  which  is  conspicuous  from  the  Station,  as  of  it  are 
-composed  the  white  crags  below  the  fir-trees  just  opposite.  Resisting 
erosion  much  more  strongly  than  the  schist  on  either  side  of  it, 
it  gives  rise,  even  now,  to  a  rapid.  In  the  early  stages  of  erosion 
this  rook,  while  freely  allowing  the  river  to  cut  hack  to  it  from 
below,  must  have  retarded  cutting  down  in  its  rear  for  a  very  long 
time :  and  consequently  for  long  ages  a  fine  cataract  must  have 
poured  over  a  crag  some  80  or  100  feet  in  height.  Like  Gray's 
-flower  in  the  famous  Elegy,  it  came  into  being,  and  then  dwindled 
gradually  away,  unwatched  by  any  but  the  old  wild  beasts,  and 
perhaps  by  some  men  almost  as  wild. 

^  A  fault  which  partly  coincides  with  the  course  of  the  Cefni  hetween  the  town 
and  the  marsh  does  not  pass  into  the  Ravine,  but  somewhat  to  the  eastward. 
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I. — The  Extinct  Animals  of  Egypt.  A  Descbiptiye  Catalogue 
OP  the  Tertiary  Yertebrata  of  the  FAYt^M,  Egypt,  based  on 
the  Collection  of  the  Egyptian  Government  in  the  Geological 
Museum,  Cairo,  and  on  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History),  London.  By  Charles  William  Andrews, 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  1906.  4to;  pp.  xxxviii  and  324,  with  a 
photogravure  page  frontispiece  of  the  skull  of  Arainoitherium 
Zitteli,  99  figures  in  the  text,  and  26  quarto  plates.  (London : 
sold  by  Dulau  &  Co.,  37,  Soho  Square,  W.,  and  other  Booksellers. 
Price  36a.) 

AMONG  recent  discoveries  in  palsBontology  none  have  excited 
more  interest  than  the  Lower  Tertiary  Vertebrate  faunas  of 
the  Fay  Am.  They  add  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  primitive 
Mammalia,  especially  of  the  Hyracoidea,  Proboscidea,  Sirenia,  and 
Cetacea,  that  an  exhaustive  account  of  them,  so  far  as  discovered, 
had  become  essential.  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have 
therefore  availed  themselves  of  the  generous  co-operation  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  produce  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all 
the  more  important  fossils  by  which  these  ancient  faunas  are  at 
present  known.  The  collection  now  in  the  Geological  Museum, 
Cairo,  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  H.  G.  Lyons,  F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Egyptian 
Surveys,  while  that  in  the  Geological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  was  made  partly  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  the  author  of  this 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  and  partly  by  donation  of  duplicates  from  the 
Egyptian  Government.  During  the  past  four  years  Dr.  Andrews  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  both  these  collections  in  detail,  and 
has  himself  enjoyed  the  rare  pleasure  of  assisting  in  the  extraction 
of  many  of  the  specimens  from  the  matrix  in  the  Fayum.  The  result 
is  the  present  valuable  monograph,  which  testifies  alike  to  the  ability 
of  the  author  and  the  wise  generosity  of  the  Trustees  in  instigating  its 
publication. 

The  Fayum,  the  lake-province  of  Egypt,  is  a  district  occupying  a 
depression  in  the  desert  to  the  west  of  the  Nile  Valley  opposite  Wasta, 
a  small  town  about  fifty-seven  miles  south  of  Cairo.  This  depression^ 
which  is  roughly  circular  in  outline,  is  separated  from  the  river-valley 
by  a  belt  of  desert  varying  in  width  from  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
some  six  or  seven  miles,  and  crossed  at  one  point  by  a  canal,  the 
Bahr-el-Yusef,  which  runs  through  a  narrow  strip  of  low  ground^ 
and  is  practically  the  only  source  of  water-supply  for  the  whole 
district.  The  water  thus  brought  in  from  the  Nile  is  distributed  by 
irrigation  canals  to  the  cultivated  part  of  the  district,  and  the  surplus 
eventually  finds  its  way  through  a  number  of  channels,  some  of  which 
form  picturesque  gorges,  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  depression,  occupied 
by  a  large  expanse  of  brackish  water,  the  Birket-el-Qurun.  This 
lake  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  with  a  maximum  width  of  only 
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six  miles ;  it  is  very  shallow,  the  maximum  depth  at  present  being 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet,  and  its  shores  in  most  places  are  very 
low  and  gently  sloping.  In  Pleistooene  times  the  floor  of  the 
depression  was  occupied  by  a  body  of  water  of  vastly  greater  area 
than  the  present  lake,  evidences  of  its  former  extent  being  found  in 
the  widely  spread  lacustrine  deposits,  chiefly  cinys,  containing  in 
addition  to  numerous  Mollusoa,  remains  of  Elephas  afrieanu$, 
Hippopotamus,  Bubalis,  Cants,  together  with  those  of  Crocodiles, 
Chelonians,  and  Fishes.  In  one  or  two  places  also  numerous  stumps 
of  trees  of  considerable  size  occur,  indicating  that  in  some  parts,  at 
least,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water  the  country  was  wooded. 
Later,  within  the  historic  period  (2778  b.o.),  the  lake  was  converted 
into  an  artificially  controlled  reservoir,  Lake  Moeris,  and  was 
employed  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water  in  years  of  exceptionally 
high  and  low  Nile  floods.  At  this  date,  though  smaller  than  the 
earlier  Pleistocene  lake,  the  water-covered  area  was  far  greater  than 
at  the  present  time,  indications  of  its  former  extent  being  found  in 
old  shore-lines,  still  fringed  with  the  stumps  of  tamarisk  bushes,  and 
in  the  ruins  of  temples  and  cities.  These  remains  are  now  separated 
from  the  water  by  miles  of  desert.  Later  still,  probably  in  Ptolemaio 
times,  the  lake  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  reservoir,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  admitted  to  the  Faytlm  was  limited,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the 
amount  actually  required  for  the  irrigation  of  the  district 

A  page-size  geological  map,  reproduced  from  Mr.  H.  J.  L. 
Beadnell's  Beport  on  the  Topography  and  Geology  of  the  Fay{Lm 
Province  (Survey  Dept.  Cairo,  1905),  is  added  at  p.  vi  of  Dr.  Andrews* 
Introduction,  on  which  report  the  geological  sketch  given  by  him  is 
mainly  founded.' 

With  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  vertebrate 
remains  described  in  the  present  volume  are  derived  from  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  deposits  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
lake.    The  list  comprises  : — 

Mammalia.  Reptilxa. 

Arsinoit/ierittmf  2  Rpecies.  Croeodilttt,  3  species. 

Saghatherium,  4  species.  Totnietoma,  3  species. 

McgalohyraXy  2  species.  Psephophorus  eocanus, 

Mceriiherinmy  4  species.  Testudo^  3  species. 

Falaomastodont  4  species.  Thalassochelys  libyca. 

Fhiomia  terndens.  FodocnnniSy  2  species. 

Barytherium  grave,  Stereogenys,  2  specius. 

AneodoHy  3  species.  Gigantophis  garstini. 

Rhagatherium  agyptiaeum.  Fterosphenns  schicein/urthi, 

GeniohytUf  3  species.  Pisces. 

£onren  libyca,  Fajumia  schweinfurthi. 

Syatiodon  sp.  Soenopwa  grandis, 

Fterodon  africanm,  FriaOs  fajumensis. 

Apterodon  vutcrognathtit,  Fropristis  schutiufurthi. 

Sinopa  ethiopica,  EopHstis  reinachi. 

Zeuglodon,  2  species.  Aetobatis  sp. 

Frozeuglodon  atrox,  Careharodon  sp. 

AVES. 

Eremopeztts  eocanm. 

»  See  also  **  The  Geology  of  the  Fayam  ProTinoe  of  Egypt " :  Geol.  Mao.,  1905,. 
p.  516. 
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Taking  tbe  collections  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
Geological  Museum  at  Cairo  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  both  in  point 
of  numbers  and  interest  the  Mammals  are  by  far  the  most  important; 
next  to  these  come  the  Beptiles,  while  the  Birds  are  represented  by 
mere  fragments  of  a  single  species.  The  Mammals  fall  under  three 
sections — (1)  those  truly  endemic  to  the  Ethiopian  region ;  these  oocor 
both  in  the  Upper  and  Middle  Eocene  beds,  and  include  such  genera 
as  Mixritheriwnu  Palaomastodon,  Arainottherium,  JBarytherium,  Megala^ 
hyraXi  Saghatherium,  and  perhaps  Oeniohyus ;  (2)  forms  of  which 
close  allies  occur  in  other  regions  in  approximately  contemporary 
deposits ;  these,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  occur  only  in  the  Upper 
Eocene  beds,  and  include  such  genera  as  Aneodon,  Bhagatherium, 
Eyanodon^  Pterodon,  Apterodon,  and  Sinopa;  (3)  the  aquatic 
Mammals  so  far  not  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene  beds,  and  comprising 
Eoairen,  Zeuglodon,  and  Prozeuglodon.  It  seems  probable  that  some  of 
these  last,  like  the  genera  included  in  section  (1),  are  of  endemic 
origin,  having  originated  from  land-mammals  inhabiting  the  region. 
Of  the  Subungulates,  by  far  the  most  striking  of  the  new  forms 
is  Arstnoitheriumy  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Beadnell  in  1900,  and 
fiince  found  in  considerable  numbers,  so  that  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
animal  are  known,  and  a  complete  figure  of  the  skeleton  is  given  on 
p.  60,  iV  nat.  size.  Figures  of  the  great  bicomed  skull  were  given 
in  the  Grolooioal  Magazine  for  1903,  Plates  XXIII  and  XXIV. 

In  general  appearance  Arsinoitherium  must  have  been  somewhat 
like  a  large  and  heavily-built  Bhinoceros,  with  two  pairs  of  horns, 
the  larger  pair  upon  the  front  of  the  head  and  the  smaller  ones 
behind.  Unlike  the  horns  of  Bhinoceros,  these  were  solid  bony  out- 
growths of  the  skull,  although  most  likely  they  were,  in  life,  sheathed 
in  horn.  The  muzzle  was  very  narrow,  and  not  suited  for  grazing, 
and  the  animal  probably  browsed  on  low  bushes  and  herbage, 
grasping  its  food  by  means  of  a  prehensile  tongue  or  by  a  mobile 
extension  of  the  snout  as  in  the  Tapir.  The  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  back  in  the  skeleton  did  not  exceed  6,  or  in  life  6^  to  7  feet. 
Although  Arsinoitherium  is  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
Ungulates  found  in  these  beds,  the  remains  of  the  primitive  members 
of  the  Proboscidea  are  perhaps  of  greater  scientific  interest,  as  they 
help  to  fill,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  one  of  the  most  obvious  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  extinct  Mammalia. 

Previous  to  their  discovery  the  earliest  Proboscideans  known  were 
from  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  no  other 
earlier  deposits  yielding  any  trace  of  them.  It  had  been  suggested 
by  Tullberg  and  others  that  Africa  was  a  centre  of  mammalian 
radiation,  and  among  other  groups  that  the  Proboscidea  probably 
migiated  thence  in  the  early  Miocene. 

llie  researches  of  Dr.  Andrews  have  proved  that  the  earliest 
traces  of  land  animals  from  the  Eocene  of  Africa  include  remains  of 
primitive  Proboscidea  as  well  as  early  forms  of  Hyracoidea,  Sirenia, 
and  perhaps  some  other  groups. 

The  earliest  known  form  of  Proboscidean  was  Moeritherium  from 
the  Middle  Eocene  extending  to  the  Upper  Eocene.    The  animal 
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was  about  the  size  of  a  Tapir,  and  had  a  nearly  complete  Eutherian 
dentition. 

This  was  followed  in  point  of  time  by  Palaomasiodony  represented 
by  four  speoies,  the  largest,  P.  headnelUt  being  about  the  size  of 
a  half-grown  Indian  elephant.  The  next  form,  TetrahelodoTii 
angustidena,  preoeded  the  advent  of  the  Maitodon,  whioh,  in  its  turn, 
was  replaced  by  the  true  elephants  of  later  Tertiary  and  modern 
times. 

The  position  of  Barytherium  in  relation  fo  the  other  Ungulates  i» 
still  uncertain.  It  suggests  relationship  to  Uintatherium  and  to  the 
Pyrotheriidae,  but  more  remains  are  probably  needed  in  order  to 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  affinities. 

In  the  Fay^m  the  Sirenia  are  represented  by  one  genus  only, 
JSosiren,  but  in  the  earlier  Mokattam  Hills,  near  Cairo,  other  and 
more  primitive  types  occur.  There  seems  considerable  evidence  in 
favoar  of  de  Blainville's  view  that  they  are  intimately  related  to 
the  Proboscidea. 

Dr.  Andrews  has  also  worked  out  some  interesting  details  in 
regard  to  the  Zeuglodonts  of  the  Fayiim.  These,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  a  species  Frotocettu  atavu»  (described  by  Professor 
E.  Fraas)  from  the  limestone  of  Mokattam,  form  a  complete 
transitional  series,  as  regards  their  dentition,  from  the  Creodonts 
to  the  true  Zeuglodonts.  In  Prozeuglodon  the  canine  is  distinctly 
larger  than  the  teeth  before  and  behind  it,  and  the  premolars  have 
inner  buttresses,  supported  by  a  third  root 

Numerous  figures  and  descriptions  of  Egyptian  Vertebrates  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Geological  Magazink  ;  namely,  in  1902, 
pp.  433-439,  PL  XXI ;  1903,  pp.  226,  337,  529,  631 ;  1904, 
pp.  109,  167,  211,  481,  628;  1906,  p.  662.  It  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  enter  more  fully  into  details  concerning  them  here. 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  a  fine  series  of  26  quarto  plates  (and 
a  frontispiece  of  the  skull  of  Arsinoitherium) ;  and,  what  is  also  of 
very  great  value,  no  fewer  than  98  very  carefully  prepared  text- 
figures  giving  most  accurate  details  of  the  bones,  teeth,  and  parts  of 
the  skeletons,  by  Miss  G.  M.  Woodward,  whose  name  also  appeai-s 
on  fourteen  of  the  plates,  the  remainder  being  executed  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Searle  and  Mr.  J.  Green. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  admiration  for  the  way  in 
which  the  author  has  completed  this  very  splendid  monograph,  the 
outcome  of  long  and  careful  study  of  the  great  series  of  remains 
obtained  during  four  Winters  spent  by  himself  in  the  Fayura,  in 
addition  to  those  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  J.  L.  Beadneli  for  the 
Egyptian  Geological  Survey,  which  are  likewise  incorporated  in  the 
present  work.  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Egyptian 
Government,  and  the  Survey  Department  may  also  be  congratulated 
upon  the  successful  issue  of  this  joint  memoir,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly greatly  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Tertiary  Vertebrates,  more  especially  of  the  Proboscidea,  the  Sirenia, 
and  the  Zeuglodonts,  whose  past  history  was  so  obscure. 
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II. — The  Gbsat  Felines  of  the  Fbengh  Caves. 

Maboellin  Boulb.  Les  qbamds  Chats  dbs  Cavebnes.  Annales  de 
Paleontologie,  vol.  i  (1906),  pp.  69-96,  with  12  text-figures 
and  4  plates. 

AS  an  introduction  to  this  excellent  memoir  the  comparative 
osteology  of  the  lion  and  tiger  is  given,  accompanied  by 
very  useful  outline  figures  of  the  characteristic  parts.  Then  follows 
the  description  of  the  large  Pleistocene  Feline  from  French  caverns, 
of  which  the  Paris  Museum  has  no  less  than  three  skeletons,  two  of 
them,  the  Yence  and  the  Cajaro  skeleton,  complete,  and  each  made 
up  of  the  bones  of  the  same  individual.  The  view  of  some 
palaeontologists,  that  the  large  Pleistocene  Feline  of  European  caves 
was  the  tiger,  is  discarded ;  nor  does  the  author  consider  it  to  form 
a  separate  species ;  he  unites  it  with  Felts  leo,  of  which  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  race  {spelaa).  The  skeleton  from  Yence  presents 
some  slight  characters  of  its  own ;  the  skull  has  the  '  leonine ' 
characters  exaggerated,  and  the  limbs  are  heavier  than  usual. 
Professor  Boule  calls  it  Felis  leo,  var.  Edwardai,  being  of  opinion 
that  it  seems  to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Pleistocene  than 
the  other  cave  lions,  and  that  it  might  therefore  be  considered  as 
their  ancestral  form.  We  fail  to  find  in  the  memoir  the  proofs  for 
the  contention  of  a  remoter  age  for  the  Yence  skeleton. 

The  memoir  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  geographical  and 
stratigraphical  distribution  of  the  cave  lion,  accompanied  by  a  map. 
Felis  arvernensiSy  from  the  Pleistocene  of  France  and  Italy,  seems 
to  be  the  ancestral  form  of  the  cave  lion. 

The  new  Annales  de  Paleontologie,  edited  by  Professor  Boule,  in 
the  first  volume  of  which  the  present  memoir  is  published,  are 
a  welcome  and  necessary  addition  to  the  existing  palsdontological 
periodicals. 


III. — Desobiptions  of  New  Species  op  Testudo  and  Baena,  with 
Kemabks  ox  some  Cbetacbous  Fobhs.  By  Lawbencb  M. 
Lambe,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.C.  (Reprinted  from  the  OUawa  Naturalist, 
January  6th,  1906,  pp.  187-196,  2  plates.) 

I.  THE  specimens  of  Testudo  described  in  this  paper  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Lambe,  along  with  other  vertebrate  remains, 
in  1904,  in  the  Oligooene  deposits  at  Bone  Coul6e,  Cypress  Hills, 
Assiniboia.  They  were  found  separately,  but  appear  to  belong 
to  one  species,  hitherto  un described,  for  which  the  name  exornata  is 
proposed. 

The  three  specimens  upon  which  this  species  is  based  consist 
of  the  proximal  end  of  the  left  1st  costal,  the  distal  half  of  the  left 
<5th  costal,  and  the  proximal  end  of  the  left  6th  costal.  All  the 
specimens  have  a  grooved  surface,  the  grooves  of  the  left  1st  costal 
being  concentric,  and  indicating  an  epidermal  shield  pattern  such  as 
is  found  in  some  modern  species  of  Testudo,  The  specimens  also 
show  that  the  costal   plates  were   alternately  narrow  and   broad 
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distally,  and  broad  and  narrow  proximally,  a  oominon  oharaoter  of 
Testudo.  The  peculiarity  of  the  species  is  the  extreme  narrowness 
and  thickness  of  the  5th  costal  plate. 

II.  The  specimens  of  Ba^na  were  first  briefly  described  by 
Mr.  Lambe  in  "  Contributions  to  Canadian  Palaeontology  "  (vol.  iii, 
4to,  pt.  2,  1902,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada)— "On  Vertebrata  of 
the  Mid-Cretaceous  of  the  North- West  Territory."  They  were  there 
referred  to  BaSna  Jffateheriy  Hay,  from  the  Laramie  of  Converse 
County,  Wyoming.  Further  study  of  the  material  has  led  the  author 
to  a  different  conclusion,  and  he  now  regards  these  specimens  as 
belonging  to  a  new  species,  to  which  he  assigns  the  name  pnlchra. 
They  were  collected  by  him  in  the  Belly  Biver  (Judith  Biver)  Beds 
of  Bed  Deer  Biver,  Alberta,  near  the  mouth  of  Berry  Creek.  They 
consist  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  crushed  carapace,  with  the  entire 
plastron  of  a  single  individual,  and  of  the  anterior  half  of  the 
plastron  of  another  individual  of  slightly  larger  size. 

Critical  remarks  are  made  upon  other  species  of  Chelonia  from 
the  Belly  Biver  series  in  Canada,  viz.,  Trionyx  foveatus,  Leidy ; 
T.  vagans.  Cope;  Adocus  lineolatus.  Cope;  BagHemys  variolosus, 
Cope ;  Baena  antiqua,  Lambe ;  and  Neurankylus  eximius,  Lambe. 
Three  other  species  from  the  same  horizon  are  also  referred  to; 
these  are  Pla$tomentis  eoalescens.  Cope ;  P.  eostaitu.  Cope ;  and 
Compaemys  ogmius.  Cope.  A.  H.  F. 


IV. — Fossil  Flying  Fishes. 

FossiLB  Fltjofisohe.     By  O.  Abel.     Jahrb.  k.k.  geol.  Beichsanst, 
vol.  Ivi  (1906),  pp.  1-88,  pis,  i-iii,  text-figs.  1-13. 

DB.  ABEL  has  recently  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  ganoids 
with  large  pectoral  fins  occurring  in  the  Trias  of  Austria, 
Qermany,  and  Italy.  He  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  their 
outward  shape  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  existing  *  flying  fishes  ' 
of  the  genus  Exoecetus.  He  has  therefore  been  led  to  prepare  an 
elaborate  memoir  on  '  flying  fishes '  in  general,  treating  them  both 
from  the  geological  and  from  the  biological  point  of  view. 

Tkoracopterus  Niederristi,  the  '  flying  fish '  of  the  Alpine  Trias, 
was  discovered  long  ago,  but  Dr.  Abel  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  adding  much  to  our  knowledge  of  its  structure.  He  shows  that 
the  fins  are  arranged  exactly  as  in  the  modern  ExocatuSf  with  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  deeply  forked  tail  distinctly  larger  than  the  upper 
lobe.  At  the  same  time  he  agrees  with  the  determination  of  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue,  that  the  fish  is  merely  an  aberrant 
member  of  the  family  PholidophoridsB. 

Thoracopterus  is  covered  with  regular  rows  of  rhombic  ganoid 
scales,  but  Dr.  Abel  now  describes  for  the  firat  time  a  contemporaneous 
fish  of  nearly  the  same  shape,  which  is  characterised  by  at  least 
partial  absence  of  scales.  This  new  genus  and  species,  named 
OigantopteruB  Telleri,  is  founded  on  a  well-preserved  specimen  about 
seven  inches  in  length  from  the  Upper  Trias  of  Lunz. 
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The  imperfectly-known  Doliehopterus  voUtans,  from  the  Upper 
Musohelkalk  of  Jena,  is  then  discussed  by  Dr.  Abel,  who  proposes 
the  generic  name  JDollopterus  to  replace  DoUchopterus,  which  i& 
preoccapied. 

A  consideration  of  the  so-called  'flying  fishes'  of  the  Chalk 
(Chirothrix)  leads  Dr.  Abel  to  believe  that  they  did  not  use  their 
fins  for  skimming  through  the  air.  He  gives  reasons  for  supposing 
that  they  were  inhabitants  of  deep  water.  He  then  discusses  the 
whole  question  of  the  enlargement  of  fins,  and  their  adaptation 
to  '  flight '  in  particular,  giving  ample  references  to  biological 
literature.  The  memoir  is,  indeed,  a  model  of  thoroughness  in 
palsdontological  work. 

Y. — Indian  Pebmo-Cabbonifsbous  Beptilks,  Fishes,  and  Plants* 
Gboloqioal  Subvet  of  India  :  Paueontologia  Indiga.  New 
Series,  vol.  ii.  Memoir  No.  2:  Pebmo-Cabbonifbeous  Plants 
and  Ybbtebbatss  fbom  Eashmib.  By  A.  C.  Sewabd,  F.B.S., 
and  A.  Smith  Woodwabd,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  pp.  1-13,  3  plates. 
8vo.     Calcutta,  1905. 

THE  brief  contribution  to  Indian  palseontology  contained  in  this 
memoir  is  of  great  interest,  for  the  discovery  in  1903  by 
Dr.  Noetling  of  Oangamopteris,  associated  with  the  typically  Lower 
Permian  fish  and  Labyrinthodont  remains  here  described,  has  a  most 
important  bearing  upon  the  geological  age  of  the  Lower  Oondwana 
beds  in  the  Peninsula  of  India. 

The  shales  containing  the  fossils  occur  at  a  place  called  Ehunmu^ 
in  the  Yihi  valley,  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Srinagar.  They  are 
overlain  in  the  section  examined  by  Dr.  Noetling  by  beds  containing 
Fenestella  and  other  Polyzoa,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  limestonee 
holding  such  characteristic  Salt  Bange  fossils  as  Spirifer  Derbyi, 
Productus  IndieuB,  etc.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  above  the  plant- 
bearing  shales  there  is  a  break  in  the  exposures  caused  by  tains 
deposits ;  but  Dr.  Noetling's  opinion  was  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  a  hidden  fault  that  could  have  brought  the  Permian  limestones 
into  their  apparent  position  above  the  plant-bearing  beds. 

The  acceptance  of  this  view  involved  the  important  conclusion 
that  the  so-called  Olosaapteris  flora  existed  in  India  in  Permian  times,, 
and  that  instead  of  the  Lower  Gondwanas  being  of  Jurassic  age,  they 
represent  approximately  the  Permian  of  Europe.  Mr.  Seward,  in 
summing  up  the  evidence  regarding  the  geological  position  of  the 
Khunmu  plants,  would  put  it  "  at  least  as  low  as  the  Talohir  series,"^ 
and  not  improbably  as  corresponding  with  the  Lower  Permian  or 
even  with  the  Goal-measures  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

The  plant  material  available,  which  was  very  fragmentary, 
yielded  to  Mr.  Seward's  investigations  only  a  single  generic  type,. 
Oangamopteris,  to  which  he  has  given  the  appropriate  specific  name 
Kashmirensis.  A  fragment  of  another  frond  is  referred  doubtfully 
to  Fsygmophyllum. 

The  fish  remains  are  assigned  by  Dr.  Smith  Woodward  to  two 
species  of  Amhlypterus,  viz.  A.  Kashmirensis  and  A,  symmetrieu^. 
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whioh  are  very  olosely  related  to  the  type  species  A.  latuSf  from  the 
Lower  Permian  of  Bhenish  Prossia,  but  have  relatively  smaller 
dorsal  and  anal  fins. 

The  Labyrinthodont  fragments  belong  to  the  genus  Archegoaaurus, 
and  are  referred  to  a  new  speoies,  A,  omatuB,  One  specimen  consists 
of  a  portion  of  a  head  ;  the  other  (belonging  to  a  smaller  individual) 
includes  remains  of  the  raohitomous  vertebral  column,  with  the 
characteristic  ribs. 

The  plant  and  vertebrate  remains  described  in  this  memoir  are 
made  the  more  easily  intelligible  by  the  three  excellent  plates  which 
illustrate  it.  A.  H.  F. 


YI. — Pxbho-Cabbomifebous  Fobamihifxea  of  Austbalia. 

A  MONOGBAPH  OF  THB  FoBAHINIFEBA  OF  THB  PeBMO-CaBBONIFXBOUS 

Limestones  of  New  South  Wales.  By  Fbedxbiok  Chapman, 
A.L.S.,  F.B.M.S.,  National  Museum,  Melbourne,  and  Walteb 
HowoHiN,  F.O.S.,  Adelaide  University.  4to  ;  pp.  i-xvi  and 
1-22,  with  4  plates.      (Sydney  :  W.  A.  Gullick,  1906.) 

PROFESSOR  T.  W.  EDGEWORTH  DAVID,  of  Sydney,  gives 
an  introductory  account  of  the  two  distinct  and  widely  distant 
horissons  which  have  yielded  the  Foraminifera  described  in  this 
Monograph.  The  Upper  or  Wollong  foraminiferal  horizon  belongs 
to  the  Branzton  stage  of  the  Upper  Marine  series,  at  about  2,300 
feet  above  the  Qreta  Coal-measures,  and  the  Lower  or  Pokolbin 
horizon  belongs  to  the  Loohinvar  stage  of  the  Lower  Marine  series, 
at  about  1,700  feet  below  the  Oreta  ^al-measures. 

A  diagram  in  the  text,  at  page  xvi,  shows  the  relative  position 
of  these  two  special  horizons,  and  of  the  Oreta  Coal-measures,  in 
the  succession  of  strata  in  the  Hunter  River  district.  New  South 
Wales. 

At  Pokolbin  the  Foraminifera  occur  in  an  earthy  limestone, 
with  scattered  particles  of  volcanic  rock  and  numerous  well- 
preserved  Fenestellidffi.  This  deposit  was  probably  formed  on  the 
shores  of  high  volcanic  islands,  which  became  gradually  submerged, 
with  successive  margins  of  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  pebbly 
shales;  these  passing  upwards  into  foraminiferal  calcareous  sand- 
stone or  earthy  limestone.  Over  the  Pokolbin  limestone  occur 
about  2,000  feet  of  sandy  shale,  with  thin  Ostracod  limestones. 
Then  the  Farley  Sandstone  for  about  1,000  feet,  with  occasional 
glacial  erratics ;  and  then  about  200  feet  of  sandstone,  shales,  and 
fire-clays,  with  two  seams  of  coal  (Greta  Coal-measures).  Marine 
conditions  supervened,  represented  by  pebbly  beds,  sandstone,  and 
mudstone;  the  uppermost  constitute  the  Muree  Beds  with  Strophalosia. 
At  200  feet  below  this  and  2,500  feet  above  the  Greta  Coal-measures 
is  found  the  Wollong  horizon,  with  very  fine  Foraminifera,  Corals 
(Trachypora),  and  some  Fenestellidad. 

The  above-mentioned  deposits  constitute  part  of  the  great  succession 
of  strata  formerly  regarded  as  the  old  Carboniferous  system ;  bat, 
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as  many  animals  and  plants  of  kinds  that  are  oharaoterisiio  of  the 
accepted  'Permian'  age  are  associated  in  these  strata  with  the 
characteristic  fossil  fauna  and  flora  of  the  'Carboniferous'  period, 
this  composite  formation  of '  Carboniferous '  modified  by  '  Permian ' 
(in  India,  America,  Africa,  and  Australia)  has  been  widely  referred 
to  by  geologists  as  the  '  Permo-Carboniferous.'  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  in  this  Monograph  the  logically  correot  term  'Carbo- 
Permian'  is  used  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Howchin.  Professor 
David  goes  on  to  compare  the  foraminiferal  horizons  of  New  South 
Wales  with  those  known  in  Tasmania  and  West  Australia. 

From  the  descriptive  part  of  the  Monograph  (pp.  1-32),  we  leara 
that  the  specimens  of  rock  and  detritus  collected  from  these  two 
special  zones  yielded  14  species  of  Foraminifera  from  Pokolbin 
and  15  from  WoUong,  and  that  6  occurred  at  both  places.  These 
35  species  are  referable  to  the  following : — 

■p  ,__ ,_     , ^  /Miliolidae      ...  1  speciiB.    Pound  at  Pokolbin. 

PoKCBLi^oxrE  Ugtorhizida)  ...  2  „      \ 

k^J^^^a  jLituolidaB     ...  16  „      \ 

AMNACBOUB  ^  Textularfd®  ...  4  „      >  Fomd  at  Pokolbin  and  Wollong. 

H'—      ...[^    •■■   '\     ;;    ) 

These  35  species  are  relegated  to  23  genera,  all  of  which  have 
long  pedigrees  originating  in  Palsoozoic  times.  Of  the  species  here 
indicated,  their  range  in  time,  for  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  appears 
to  be  as  follows  : — 1  is  otherwise  known  only  in  the  Recent  state ; 
1  in  beds  of  Tertiary  age ;  3  occur  in  Cretaceous  and  3  in  Jurassic 
rocks ;  3  in  the  Rbsdtic  series  ;  1  in  the  Trias ;  5  are  known  in  the 
Permian ;  8  in  the  Carboniferous ;  and  some  of  these  last  are  even 
of  Silurian  age. 

Thus  these  Australian  '  Permo  -  Carboniferous '  deposits  com- 
prehend not  only  Upper  Palseozoio  fossils,  but  even  several 
characteristics  of  Mesozoio  and  Cainozoio  times. 

We  congratulate  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales  on 
the  good  results  of  having  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Messrs.  F. 
Chapman  and  W.  Howchin  in  working  out  the  natural  history  of 
the  two  special  zones  of  Foraminifera  in  the  Australian  Carboniferous 
series.  The  authors  of  the  Monograph  are  experienced  microscopists, 
and  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  recent  and  fossil  Rhizopods. 

Special  notice  is  made  at  page  20  of  (1)  the  relative  proportions 
of  different  kinds ;  (2)  the  occurrence  of  the  same  Upper  Palasozoic 
forms  in  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  series ;  and  (3)  the  few  genera 
that  are  apparently  confined  to  strata  of  the  particular  series; 
(4)  nine  of  the  Australian  species  are  regarded  as  new. 

A  very  useful  bibliographical  list  of  memoirs  having  reference 
to  Permian  and  Carboniferous  Foraminifera  is  given  at  pp.  21,  22. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  carefully  drawn  40  figures  for  the  3  plates, 
and  five  sections  of  the  Pokolbin  rock  for  plate  iv,  in  a  very 
trustworthy  manner,  without  any  unnecessary  artistic  niceties. 

T.  R.  J. 
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Til. — Hbmoibs  of  the  Obolootoal  Subtst  of  England  and  Walbb. 

GUIDB  TO  THE  GbOLOOIOAL    MoDBL   OF   THE    ISLE   OF  PUBBSOK. 

By  Atjbbby  Stbahan,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  8vo;  pp.  26.  (London, 
1906:  sold  by  Edw.  Stanford,  12-14,  Long  Aore.  Prioe 
fiizpenoe.) 

EABLY  in  the  present  year  an  interesting  and  instmotive  addition 
was  made  to  the  collection  of  the  Musenm  of  Practical  Geology 
in  Jermyn  Street.  This  was  a  geological  model,  on  a  horizontal  scale 
of  six  inches  to  a  mile,  of  the  Isle  of  Porbeok,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Jordan,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Strahan.  This  model  is  in 
three  separate  pieces,  and,  in  order  to  give  the  physical  features 
due  prominence,  the  vertical  scale  has  been  made  twice  as  great 
as  the  horissontal.  Sections  are  drawn  on  the  edges  of  the  three 
blocks  of  the  model,  and  these  sections  are  carried  down  to  660  feet 
below  sea-level.  By  this  means  the  interior  geological  structure 
as  well  as  the  outcrop  features  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
observer. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  excellent  piece  of  work  a  Guide 
to  the  Geological  Model,  compiled  by  Mr.  Strahan,  has  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey.  This  *'  Guide "  is 
furnished  with  two  plates,  one  being  a  photograph  of  the  model, 
and  the  other  a  small  but  veiy  clear  geological  map  of  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  photograph,  each  fitting  lengthwise 
into  a  full-sized  octavo  pamphlet  In  addition  to  these  illustrations 
there  is  a  page  giving  the  sections  which  are  drawn  on  the  edges 
of  the  three  blocks  of  the  model,  as  shown  on  the  photograph  of 
the  model  (plate  i). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  and  its 
natural  prolongation  along  the  Lul worth  coast  present  ais  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  accessible,  pieces 
of  geological  structure  to  be  found  anywhere.  Omitting  the  purely 
Bagshot  country  in  the  northern  part  of  the  'Isle,'  where  the 
strata  are  flat  and  much  obscured  by  peat,  etc.,  we  have  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  the  features  of  a  varied  and, 
in  some  cases,  complex  stratigraphy  presented  to  the  observer. 
Indeed,  the  region  from  Gadcli£f  almost  to  Whitenothe  is  a  mountain 
ohain  in  miniature  dissected  by  the  sea. 

Mr.  Strahan  has  not  been  slow  to  point  out  the  leading  features 
in  the  geology  of  the  district — the  long  and  lofty  Chalk  ridge,  the 
Wealden  valley,  where  the  softer  beds  have  yielded  more  readily 
to  erosion,  and  then  again  the  resistance  offered  by  the  harder 
Purbeck  and  Portland  limestones.  "  The  scenic  features  due,"  he 
says,  *'  to  this  sequence  of  ^ard  and  soft  beds  are  reproduced 
wherever  the  strata  come  to  the  surface,  no  less  in  the  narrow 
outcrops  near  Durdle  and  Lulworth  than  in  the  broader  tracts  near 
Swanage."  The  different  results  of  subaerial  and  marine  erosion 
are  indicated.  In  the  sea-coves  may  be  found  the  most  perfect 
illustration  of  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  inclined  strata  of  unequal 
hardness. 
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The  remarkable  folding  and  faulting  of  the  region  is  well  shown 
in  the  Model  and  further  explained  in  the  Guide.  Thus  we  have 
normal  faults,  strike-faults,  step-faults,  eta,  and,  above  all,  the  great 
overthrust  fault  so  conspiouous  in  its  effeots  at  Ballard  Point. 
Here  the  fracture  is  traceable  for  two  miles  inland,  where  it  is  cut 
off  by  a  cross-fault,  and  beyond  this  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of 
its  existence  as  a  fault  in  connection  with  the  Chalk  ridge  to  the 
westward.  The  age  of  the  several  folds  and  the  evidence  of  earlier 
folds,  proving  the  fact  of  recurrent  folding  on  permajient  lines  of 
weakness,  are  also  discussed. 

After  glancing  at  the  river  system,  Mr.  Strahan  concludes  with 
a  stratigraphical  summary  of  the  beds  from  the  Eimmeridge  Clay  to 
the  Lower  Bagshots,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  epitome  of 
the  several  formations  as  developed  in  that  district.  The  section 
dealing  with  the  Chalk  is  of  especial  interest,  since  it  is  admitted 
that  no  reliable  subdivision  of  the  Chalk,  of  more  than  local  value, 
is  possible  except  on  palaBontological  grounds.  The  zonal  tables  of 
Dr.  Barrois  and  Dr.  Rowe  are  added.  The  aggregate  thickness 
of  the  Secondary  formations  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than  4,500 
feet  in  the  eastern,  and  rather  less  in  the  western,  part  of  the  region. 


VIIL — Oeolooioal  Survby  of  Western  Australia.  By  A.  Gibb 
Maitland,  F.G.S.,  Government  Geologist.  Bulletins  Nos.  8,  9, 
and  11  to  20.     8vo.     Perth,  W.A.,  1903-1905. 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  West  Australia,  which  originated 
in  the  old  Swan  Biver  Settlement,  though  the  last  to  attain 
equal  rank  with  its  sister  dependencies  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, is  in  no  way  behind  them  in  the  enterprising  spirit  that 
ministers  so  largely  to  the  material  progress  of  a  new  country. 
Proof  of  such  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  excellent  reports,  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Mines,  here  under  review. 
Besides  these  Bulletins  annual ''  Progress  Reports  '*  have  been  issued 
since  1897  which  contain  information  relating  to  the  Survey 
administration,  gold  and  other  mining,  general  geology,  and  the 
all-important  subject,  in  mining  districts,  of  water  supply.  The 
publications  encourage  and  enjoin  the  use  of  scientific  methods  to 
aid  in  the  rougher  and  more  practical  side  of  mining  work,  and 
accordingly  Mr.  Gibb  Maitland  and  his  able  associates  have  directed 
their  principal  energies  to  the  scientific  examination  of  ore  deposits, 
and  especially  to  that  of  the  precious  metal. 

Mr.  Maitland  supplies  a  preliminary  report  on  the  geological 
features  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Pilbara  Goldfield  (1904),  which 
had  not  been  examined  since  Mr.  H.  P.  Woodward,  the  then  Govern- 
ment Geologist,  reported  upon  it  about  ten  years  previously.  This 
report  is  accompanied  by  geological  and  mining  maps  explanatory 
of  the  text,  which  runs  to  110  pages.  It  is  stated  that  those  parts  of 
the  Pilbara  Goldfield  embraced  in  the  report  are,  on  the  whole,^ 
promising,   the   'reefs'  giving    every  indication   of   permanence* 
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Facilities  for  transport  are,  however,  muob  needed,  if  the  resources 
of  the  district  are  to  be  properly  developed.  The  stratigraphical 
sequence  of  the  district  examined  is  for  the  present  largely  con- 
jectural ;  the  presence  of  Tertiary,  Cambrian,  and  ArohsBan  rocks  is 
assumed,  but  with  doubt. 

In  a  later  report  (Bulletin  No.  20, 1905)  Mr.  Maitland  continues 
his  examination  of  the  Filbara  Goldfield  in  greater  detail,  describing 
various  mining  centres  with  their  auriferous  deposits.  This  report 
is  illustrated  with  plates,  textual  figures,  and  coloured  maps  and 
sections. 

Bulletin  No.  11  (1903)  contains  Mr.  Maitland's  notes  on  the  North 
Coolgardie  Goldfield,  a  detailed  account  of  the  mines  of  this  famous 
region,  illustrated  with  sketch-maps.  He  also,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  y.  Jackson,  supplies  in  Bulletin  No.  16  an  account  of 
the  mineral  production  of  Western  Australia  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1903.  This  report  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  Western 
Australia,  showing  the  goldfields  and  other  mining  districts,  and  the 
distribution  of  useful  minerals,  which  include  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  diamonds,  coal,  mica,  graphite,  etc. 

The  geological  features  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Northampton 
district  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Gibb  Maitland  in  Bulletin  No.  9 
(1903),  which  contains  Appendices  by  Messrs.  H.  P.  Woodward, 
J.  Provis,  and  E.  S.  Simpson.  This  district  was  first  explored  by 
Mr.  Henry  Y.  Lyell  Brown  in  1871,  who  was  at  that  time  Govern- 
ment Geologist;  his  report  being  followed  in  1888  by  that  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  Woodward,  who  also  wrote  an  able  report  upon  the 
copper  and  lead  mines  of  the  district  in  1895.  The  principal  object 
of  attainment  was  the  accurate  mapping  of  certain  igneous  rocks 
(basic  dykes)  which  might  afford  a  guide  as  to  the  horizontal 
extension  of  the  metalliferous  minerals,  and  thus  assist  the  operations 
of  private  enterprise. 

llie  work  of  Mr.  Charles  G.  Gibson,  Assistant  Government  Geo- 
logist, is  recorded  in  Bulletins  8,  12,  14,  and  17.  The  geology  and 
the  auriferous  and  other  mineral  deposits  of  the  North  Coolgardie, 
Murchison,  and  Tilgam  Goldfields  were  investigated.  The  '*  Auri- 
ferous Series"  of  the  Murchison  Goldfield,  which  contains  the 
gold-bearing  rocks,  consists  of  **  persistent  zones  of  schist  and  allied 
metamorphic  rocks."  The  most  profitable  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks 
are  the  greenstones,  though  certain  quartz  rocks  occurring  in  the 
granite  are  also  auriferous.  Maps,  plates,  and  textual  figures 
accompany  and  elucidate  all  these  reports. 

Finally,  we  may  note  Mr.  C.  F.  V.  Jackson's  reports  (Bulletins 
Nos.  13  and  18)  on  portions  of  North  Coolgardie  and  Mount 
Margaret  Gk)ldfields.  These  contain  much  detailed  information 
concerning  the  geological  features,  mines,  and  auriferous  deposits 
of  the  districts  surveyed,  with  ample  illustrations  of  all  kinds,  as 
well  as  maps  and  sections.  A.  H.  F. 
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IX. — Bepobt  on  Geologioal  Exflobations  IK  THE  West  ani> 
NoBTH- West  of  South  Austbalia.  Prepared  under  the  authority 
of  the  Minister  of  Mines,  by  H.  Y.  L.  Bbown,  F.G.S.,  Govern- 
ment Geologist.  Also  Contbibutions  to  the  Paljbomtology  of 
South  Austbalia,  by  B.  Ethbbidoe,  jun.,  Curator,  Australian 
Museum,  Sydney,  pp.  1-11  and  13-17,  map  and  plates,  folio. 
(Adelaide,  1905.) 

rE  records  of  this  exploration,  the  principal  object  of  which  wa» 
to  define  the  boundary  and  limits  of  the  Cretaceous  water- 
bearing area  in  the  west  and  north-west  portions  of  South  Australia, 
are  put  into  the  form  of  a  diary  as  the  explorer  and  his  party 
proceeded  slowly  through  the  somewhat  desolate  country  through 
which  their  route  lay.  Leaving  Adelaide  in  April,  1904,  they 
reached  their  destination  in  August  of  the  sanie  year.  Their  journey 
conducted  them  over  tablelands,  plains,  and  downs  of  Mesozoio 
(Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous)  rocks,  through  which  protruded  at 
intervals  outliers  of  quartzose  sandstone,  quartzite,  and  slate,  striking 
N.N.W.,  and  dipping  at  low  angles.  The  presence  of  these  outliers 
of  Palaeozoic  rocks  is  of  importance  in  selecting  sites  for  boring  for 
water,  as  they  constitute  the  bed-rock  of  the  artesian  basin  in  the 
district. 

Numerous  bores  have  been  struck  at  Stuart's  Creek  Station,  some 
of  which  are  in  proximity  to  the  natural  artesian  springs. 

The  most  successful  bores,  not  in  the  proximity  of  springs,  are  the 
J.  H.  Angas  bore,  depth  962  feet,  yielding  1,400,000  gallons  per  diem, 
and  the  New  Year's  Gift,  depth  287  feet,  yielding  300,000  gallons  per 
diem,     llie  depths  of  the  other  bbres  range  from  33  to  740  feet. 

At  another  Doring,  that  of  Lake  Phillipson,  bituminous  shale, 
yielding  petroleum  on  distillation,  was  met  with  at  depths  of  312" 
and  393  feet.  This  boring  gave  favourable  indications  of  the  existence 
of  artesian  water. 

The  rebt  of  the  diary  consists  of  a  daily  record  of  the  distance 
traversed  and  the  rocks  encountered  until  on  the  6th  August 
*'  Charlotte  Waters  "  was  reached,  where  the  record  terminates. 

A  great  drawback  to  the  correct  delineation  of  the  shoreline  of  the- 
Lower  Cretaceous  artesian  area  is  the  accumulation  of  sand,  as  sand- 
hills and  sand-platns.  Loam  and  other  surface  deposits  also  cover 
a  large  extent  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  hiding  the  underlying 
rocks.  The  Tertiary  and  Upper  Cretaceous  deposits  also  overlie 
rocks  of  older  date  than  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  owing  to  tho 
level  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  countiy  sections  showing  the 
sequence  of  the  rocks  seldom  occur.  The  boundaries  can  therefore 
only  be  laid  down  approximately.  Boring  can  alone  determine  what 
rock  formations  exist  between  tibe  Becent  and  Tertiary  deposits  and 
the  bed-rock. 

On  the  return  journey  Mr.  Lyell  Brown  made  a  collection  of  fossils- 
from  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  at  Dalhousie  Springs.  These  wero 
forwarded  to  Mr.  B.  Etheridge,  Curator  of  the  Australian  Museum, 
Sydney,  whose  description  of  them  is  embodied  in  this  report.    The- 
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ftMisilfl  were  found  in  a  hard  limeBtone  ooourring  in  boulders,  and 
embedded  maflses  in  the  soft  argillaceous  clay  and  shale  which  is  the 
prevailing  rock  formation  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  collection  is  "  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  increases  the 
number  of  forms  from  the  South  Australian  rooks  in  question  by  five 
species  not  hitherto  recorded  therefrom,  and  also  confirms  the 
identification  of  two  others  previously  known  only  from  scanty  or 
imperfect  material."  The  genera  represented  are  the  following: 
Auedla,  InoceramuB,  HaploeerM,  AniaoceraM,  Aneylocera$,  CrioceroB, 
and  Nautilus  ( Cfniaioeera$  ?).  The  species  of  Ane^laeerau  (A.  cordy* 
eepoideB)  is  new.  A.  H.  F. 


X. — Okologioal  Subvey  ov  Oanada.  Bobkbt  Bell,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 
I.S.O.,  etc.,  Acting-Director.  Bkobnt  Mineral  Disoovbbies  oi^ 
WiNDT  Abm,  Tagish  Lake,  Yukon.  By  B.  Q.  MoConnell, 
B.A.    8vo.    Ottawa,  1905. 

THESE  discoveries  proved  so  interesting  that  an  examination  of 
the  district  was  deemed  advisable.  Tagish  Lake  forms  part 
of  a  chain  of  long,  narrow  lakes,  originating  within  the  coast  range 
of  mountains  and  extending  northward  and  eastward  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  seventy  miles.  Windy  Arm  joins  Tagish  Lake  near  its  head, 
and  extends  south  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  Windy  Arm 
mining  district  consists  chiefly  of  wide  valleys  intersecting  each 
other,  separated  by  mountain  ridges  rising  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet 
above  the  valleys.  The  mineral  area  is  situated  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  great  granite  area  of  the  coast  range. 

The  rocks  out-cropping  along  the  lower  part  of  Windy  Arm 
consist  of  a  wide  band  of  crystalline  limestone,  followed  to  the  south 
by  hard  slates  and  shales,  passing  in  places  into  felspathic  quartzites. 
lliis  clastic  series  is  cut  off  and  replaced  about  five  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Arm  by  an  eruptive  rock  of  a  porphyritic  character, 
exposures  of  which  out-crop  along  the  shores  of  the  Arm  for 
a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  The  porphynte  is  followed  southward 
by  strongly  cleaved,  dark  argillites  and  fine-grained  tufaceous 
sandstones,  alternating  with  bands  of  conglomerates  and  limestone. 
No  data  sufiScient  to  determine  the  age  of  these  rocks  were  obtained, 
though  they  are  less  altered  than  the  slates  and  associated  rocks 
north  of  the  porphyrite  area.  The  porphyritic  rock  separating  the 
two  series  of  clastic  rocks  constitutes  the  principal  metalliferous 
formation  of  the  district.  It  crosses  from  Windy  Arm  to  Bennett 
Lake  in  a  band  about  four  miles  in  width,  and  also  extends  some 
distance  east  of  Windy  Arm. 

A  granite  area  about  three  miles  in  width  occurs  on  lake 
Bennett,  north  of  the  porphyrites  and  associated  rocks.  The  granite 
is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  coast  range,  and  probably 
belongs  to  the  same  period  of  igneous  activity. 

The  largest  and  most  persistent  mineral  veins  so  far  discovered 
occur  in  the  porphyrite  area. 
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The  metallio  minerals  contained  in  the  veins,  the  gangue  of 
which  is  mainly  qnartz,  indade  the  following:  Native  Silver  in 
small  spangles,  and  in  a  wire-like  form;  Argentite;  Stephanite; 
Freibergite ;  Pyrargyrite  (ruby  silver) ;  GkJena  (usually  highly 
argentiferous) ;  Ohalcopyrite ;  Native  Copper ;  Malachite  and  Azurite 
(due  to  the  leaching  out  of  the  copper  in  the  Tetrahedrite  and 
Freibergite);  Iron  Pyrite;  Arsenopyrite ;  Pyrrhotite;  Sphalerite 
(zinc-blende). 

The  most  valuable  product  of  the  veins  is  the  silver ;  the  ferruginous 
portion  of  the  vein  is  stated  to  carry  also  gold  in  remunerative 
quantities. 

A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  mining, 
the  general  outlook  being  considered  exceedingly  promising.  The 
mining  conditions  are  not  unfavourable  as  regards  the  situation 
of  the  veins,  cost  of  supplies,  railway  communication,  and  other 
desiderata.  A.  H.  F. 


XL — Gkolooioal  Subvky  of  Canada.  Bobbbt  Bell,  I.S.O., 
M.D.,  F.B.S.,  etc.,  Acting-Director.  Annual  Report,  Vol.  XIV, 
Part  J.  Bbpobt  on  thb  Geoloqy  of  a  Portion  of  Eastern 
Ontario  (to  accompany  Map-Sheet  No.  119).  By  B.  W.  Ells, 
LL.D.,  F.B.8.0.    8vo ;  pp.  1-^9,  map.     (Ottawa,  1904.) 

THIS  report  concerns  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
area  south  of  the  Ottawa  Biver,  where  it  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  line  extending  west  from  the  vicinity  of  Amprior  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  north  of  Clear  Lake  in  the  county  of  Benfrew,  and 
on  the  south  by  a  line  east  from  Sharbot  Lake  to  a  point  a  few  miles 
south  of  Smith's  Falls.     It  embraces  an  area  of  3,456  square  miles. 

The  geological  formations  represented  in  the  area  comprised  in 
this  map-sheet  are  the  following : — 

Post-Tertiary. 
Utica  shales. 
Trenton. 
Black  Biver. 

Ohazy  shales  and  limestones. 
Caloiferous  and  Potsdam  sandstone. 
Mica,  chlorite,  and  hornblende  schists  and  amphibolites, 
with  some  conglomerates. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  report  is  the  discussion  of  the  age 
of  the  crystalline  rocks,  the  history  of  which,  dating  back  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  is  very  exhaustively  treated,  and  a  lucid  account  of  the 
views  held  by  the  older  authorities — Logan,  Macfarlane,  Hunt, 
Vennor,  Selwyn — is  supplied.  The  later  work  of  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Barlow  is  also  adverted  to  by  the  author,  who  himself  began  in 
liB91  and  the  three  following  years  the  detailed  examination  of  the 
area  north  of  the  Ottawa,  in  the  typical  district  where  the  rocks  of 
the  Grenville  series  of  the  Canadian  geologists  were  first  studied. 
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The  rocks  ia  the  area  surveyed  are  roughly  divided  into  four 
groups,  viz. : — 

I.  Granite-gneiss  and  syenite,  which  apparently  represent  the 
oldest  series  upon  which  the  others  rest.  * 

II.  GneisSi  sometimes  highly  quartzose  and  gametiferous,  certain 
portions  passing  upward  into  limestones. 

III.  Amphibolites  with  schists,  sometimes  micaceous,  sometimes 
chloritic,  hornblendio  or  dolomitic,  with  altered  slates  and  true 
conglomerates  and  limestones. 

lY.  Granites  and  diorites,  some  of  which  are  clearly  intrusive  and 
newer  than  the  rocks  which  they  penetrate. 

A  full  description  of  these  rocks,  geological  and  topographical,  is 
given  under  the  headings  '*  Underlying  granite-gneiss  series  "  and 
"  Newer  Limestone,  schist  and  gneiss  series." 

The  succeeding  sections  of  the  report  refer  chiefly  to  the  economic 
minerals  found  in  the  area  surveyed.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  iron,  gold,  silver,  galena,  nickel,  mica,  apatite,  graphite,  corundum, 
and  felspar,  besides  other  economic  products,  including  building 
stones,  brick  clays,  shell-marl,  lime,  and  peat. 

A  short  account  of  the  glacial  geology  with  a  list  of  striae  is 
supplied,  and  an  appendix  contains  preliminary  lists  of  fossils  by 
Dr.  H.  M.  Ami,  with  some  interesting  notes  on  the  fauna. 

The  coloured  map  (compiled  by  Mr.  Joseph  Eeele)  which 
accompanies  the  report,  is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch 
and  has  copious  geological  notes  in  the  margin.  A.  H.  F. 
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Geological  Society  ot  London. 

L — April  4th,  1906.— B.  S.  Herries,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair.    The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  a  Case  of  Unconformity  and  Thrust  in  the  Coal-measures 
of  Northumberland."  By  Professor  G.  A.  L.  Lebour,  M.A.,  M.Sc, 
F.G.S.,  and  J.  A.  Smythe,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

The  sections  described  occur  on  the  coast  north  of  the  Tyne,  near 
Whitley  Sands,  between  Table  Bocks  and  Briar  Dene  Burn.  The 
base  of  the  **  Table  Bocks  Sandstone  "  is  found  to  rest  unconformably 
upon  a  series  of  alternating  shales  and  sandstones,  among  which 
is  a  well-marked  band  of  day-ironstone  crowded  with  Carbonicola 
aeiiiay  one  of  those  *  mussel  bands '  which  are  found  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  remarkably  persistent  strata  in  the  North  of  England 
Carboniferous  rooks.  According  to  the  correlation  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  this  particular  band  is  the  one  that  is  well  known  as 
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ooourring  a  little  way  above  the  Low  Main  ooal-seam.  The  entire- 
janotion,  so  far  as  it  oan  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  and  on 
the  foreshore,  many  parts  of  which  are  only  swept  clear  duriogp 
exoeptioAal  weather,  has  been  studied  as  opportuoity  offered  during 
a  series  of  years.  The  unconformity  is  shown  by  discordance  in  dip, 
by  overlap  of  the  Table  Bocks  Sandstone,  and  by  the  existence  of 
a  pebble- bed,  containing  fragments  of  the  mussel  band  and  other 
parts  of  the  underlying  series,  in  the  lower  part  of  this  sandstone. 
But  the  upper,  more  massive,  beds  in  the  section  have  been  thrust 
in  a  northerly  direction  over  the  lower  and  more  yielding  beds,  the 
plane  of  gliding  corresponding  accurately  along  parts  of  the  section 
with  the  plane  of  erosion.  Towards  the  north  of  the  section  the 
beds  of  the  upper  series  are  weakened  by  intercalated  bands  of  shale, 
and  then  differential  action  has  been  set  up.  The  result  is  that  the^ 
thrust-plane  is  no  longer  a  simple  one  coinciding  with  the  uncon- 
formity, but  extends  some  way  above  it.  The  effects  of  the  thrust 
are  seen  in  the  ploughing  up,  folding,  and  faulting  of  the  lower 
series,  in  the  penetration  of  tongues  of  sandstone  from  the  upper 
series  into  the  lower,  in  the  curling  up  and  shattering  of  the  pebble- 
bed,  in  the  puckering  and  hardening  of  the  shale,  and  in  the 
blending  of  fragments  of  various  rocks  subjected  to  its  influence. 
The  marks  of  intense  action  are  practically  confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  beds  of  the  lower  series.  The  action  of  the  thrust  is 
markedly  rhythmical,  and  its  effect  is  to  mask  the  unconformity ; 
and  the  great  discordance  in  dip  which  is  at  times  produced  ia 
no  criterion  of  the  unconformity.  Although  the  amount  of  rock 
removed  by  intro-Carboniferous  denudation  from  the  lower  seriea 
is  unknown,  chemical  and  other  evidence  is  given  to  show  that 
the  lower  series  has  undergone  weathering  and  some  leaching  out 
of  constituents  in  the  interval  between  the  two  series. 

2.  '*  The  Oarboniferous  Succession  below  the  Coal-measures  in 
North  Shropshire,  Denbighshire,  and  Flintshire."  By  Wheelton 
Hind,  M.D.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  John  T.  Stobbs,  F.G.S. 

This  paper  opens  with  a  critical  account  of  previous  research 
among  the  Oarboniferous  rocks  of  North  Wales,  chiefly  the  work  oF 
the  late  G.  H.  Morton,  Mr.  R.  Kidston,  and  Mr.  A.  Strahan.  There 
follows  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  beds,  exposed  in  numerous 
quarries  worked  for  road-metal,  iron  manufacture,  lime,  cement, 
chert,  or  building  stone.  Fossil  lists  are  given  from  each  exposure- 
of  importance.  The  lower  series  of  the  Oarboniferous  Limestone, 
as  developed  in  the  Bristol  area,  was  never  deposited  in  this  district, 
where  the  lowest  beds  contain  fossils  characteristic  of  a  comparatively 
late  phase  of  the  Oarboniferous  Limestone  Period.  Whether  thia 
was  due  to  irregular  configuration  of  the  ocean  floor  of  that  age, 
or  to  contemporaneous  earth  movement  of  a  regional  character, 
cannot  as  yet  be  determined.  The  base  of  the  limestone  ia 
characterized  by  Daviesiella  (Prodtictm)  llangoUensi$j  and  appears 
to  correspond  with  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Semintda  and  Lower 
DihunophyUum  Beds  of  the  Bristol  area.    The  next  limestones  ii^ 
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asoendmg  saooession  are  oharaoterized  by  the  presence  of  Dt^imo- 
fhfUwn  0  and  OyaihophuUum  Murchiioni,  fossils  which  indicate,  in 
the  Bristol  area,  the  life-zone  which  immediately  underlies  the 
Zonsdalia  Beds.  These  two  life  -  zones  have  been  named  by 
Dr.  Vaughan  the  Lower  and  Upper  Dibutiophyllum  zones  respec- 
tively. The  Cyaihaxonia  Beds  and  the  cherts  are  equivalent  to* 
a  zone  higher  than  the  Upper  Dihunophyllum  zone  of  Bristol, 
and  not  represented  there.  The  black  limestones  (containing 
Po$idoHomya  Beeheri)  with  shales,  at  Teilia,  Holywell,  and  near 
Bagillt,  which  occur  above  the  cherts,  are  the  homotazial  equivalents 
of  the  Fendleside  Series.  These  beds  are  followed  by  the  Qwespyr 
Sandstone,  which  is  correlated  with  the  Millstone  Grit  A  range- 
table  is  given  of  the  chief  brachiopods  and  corals,  and  the  palsaonto- 
logical  sequence  is  compared  with  that  occurring  at  Bristol  and 
in  the  North  of  England.  A  few  notes  on  the  palasontology 
conclude  the  paper,  and  Dr.  B.  H.  Traquair  appends  a  short 
deecription  of  a  new  species  of  ElonicJuhya,  occurring  in  the  Holy- 
well Shales. 


IL--April  25th,  1906.— J.  E.  Marr,  Sc.D.,  F.B.S.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair.    The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  <'Trilobites  from  Bolivia,  collected  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Evans  in 
1901-1902."    By  Philip  Lake,  M.A.,  F.aS. 

Several  horizons  are  represented  by  these  fossils.  Two  specimens 
of  Peltura,  probably  from  the  Upper  Zingula  Flags,  were  collected  at 
Cochaiya,  about  3  miles  north-east  of  Pata.  New  species  of  Symphy- 
suru8  and  Trinudeus,  probably  of  Arenig  age,  were  found  about 
a  mile  from  Apolo,  Province  of  Caupolican.  An  indeterminable 
species  of  Ogygia  was  obtained  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Biver 
(^MM,  in  the  same  province.  Fhaeop$  cf.  arhtUeu$,  Dalmanitea 
Faituna,  and  D.  Maeeurua  were  collected  in  the  track  from  Apolo  to 
San  Jose  de  Ohupiamonas,  also  in  the  province  of  Caupolican.  The 
nodules  from  which  they  were  derived  are  probably  of  Lower 
Devonian  age.  Descriptions  are  given  of  the  new  species  and  other 
forms  mentioned.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  the  earlier 
forms  show  affinities  with  the  contemporaneous  European  fauna,  the 
Devonian  species  are  much  more  closely  allied  to  those  of  South 
Africa  and  North  America. 

2.  '' Graptolites  from  Bolivia,  collected  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Evans  in 
1901-1902."  By  Ethel  M.  R.  Wood,  D.Sc.  (Communicated  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Evans,  LL.B.,  F.G.S.) 

In  black  pyritic  shales  from  three  localities  several  specimene 
of  DidymograptuB  were  collected  ;  one  referable  to  bifidus,  one  of  the 
type  of  q^fits,  and  one  of  the  NichoUoni  type.  Fhyllograptua, 
QlosBograptua,  Cryptograptuty  and  Diplograptua  were  also  obtained. 
A  pale,  silky  grey  shale  shows  also  rare  graptolites,  belonging  to 
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a  species  comparable  with  ClimacograptuB  eonferttu.  These  forms 
indicate  that  both  the  black  and  the  pale  shales  belong  to  horizons 
in  the  Upper  Arenig  rocks  (Lower  Llanvim  of  Hicks). 

3.  "The  Phosphatic  Chalks  of  Winterboume  and  Boxford 
(Berkshire)."  By  Harold  J.  Osborne  White,  F.Q.S.,  and  Llewellyn 
Treacher,  F.G.8. 

Data  collected  in  the  district  dealt  with  in  this  paper  suffice  to 
show  that  the  more  or  less  Phosphatic  Chalks  above  the  Uintacrinus- 
band  lie  in  a  trough  or  basin,  the  formation  of  which  antedates  the 
deposition  of  the  Beading  Beds.  When  the  area  of  observation  is 
extended,  it  is  found  that  the  Uintacrinus  Chalk  of  that  tract  itself 
lies  in  a  structural  depression.  In  view  of  the  development  of 
phosphatic  and  of  hard,  rocky  beds,  indicative  of  slow  and  inter- 
rupted sedimentation,  in  the  underlying  cor-anguinum  zone,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  this  basin  is  an  original  or  inherent  feature  of  the 
Chalk  directly  attributable  to  a  local  attenuation  of  that  zone ;  but 
the  authors  believe  the  depression  to  be  due  mainly  to  differential 
earth  movements,  of  which  there  are  many  indications.  The 
exposures  are  found  in  the  eastern  (Winterboume)  and  western 
(Boxford)  sides  of  a  spur  lying  in  the  angle  between  the  converging 
valleys  of  the  Lamboum  and  the  Wiuterbourne.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  following  succession  is  recognized : — 

1.  Reading  Beds  of  the  Borough  Hill  outlier. 

2.  Chalk  with  some  flints.  \  Zone  of  Aetinoeamaz 

3.  Phosphatic  Chalk.  ]     quadratua. 

4.  Phosphatic  Chalk  ifarwfpiAff -band.  \  ^       ^j  Marmpites, 
6.  Very  feeblv  phosphatic  Chalk.            ITtn^omntw-band.  )  ^ 

6.  Chalk  with  tabular  flints.  \Zoni^oi  MieratUr ear- 

7.  Chalk  with  flints.  ]     anguinum, 

and  on  the  western  side — 

1 .  Reading  Beds. 

2.  Phosphatic  Chalk.  Zone  of  A,  quadratu§. 

3.  Phosphatic  Chalk.  Marntpite$'bttad,  \  «„.  ^*  ir-*,.*m**. 

4.  Feebly  phosphatic  to  normal  Chalk.    Uintaerinus-band.  ]  ^^^  ^'  Marmjntet. 

5.  Normal  flinty  Chalk. 

?:  ^Siti^l'^^^^^  i^ZfZZ^'^' 

8.  Phosphatic  Chalk.  (     angmnum. 

9.  Normal  flinty  Chalk.  / 

The  maximum  thickness  of  the  Phosphatic  Chalk  Series  is  about 
130  feet  Detailed  accounts  of  the  various  exposures  are  given,  as 
also  lists  of  fossils  from  the  various  bands,  and  an  account  of  the 
microscopic  features  of  washed  residue  from  the  softer  chalks  of  the 
pit  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-west  of  Winterboume  Church.  This 
yields:  (1)  pieces  of  Inoceramus  shell,  the  majority  unphosphatized ; 
(2)  foraminifera,  frequently  phosphatized ;  (3)  angular  chips  of 
scales,  bones,  and  teeth  of  fishes;  (4)  irregular,  angular,  or  sab- 
angular  lumps  and  platy  pieces  of  caloite,  probably  in  the  main 
fragments  of  oysters ;  (5)  rod-like  objects,  smooth,  cylindrical,  or 
tapered — probably  spines  of  echinoids  ;    (6)   coprolites  of  small 
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fishes^  eto.;  (7)  tests  of  entomostraoa ;  (8)  quartz  in  subangular 
and  well-rounded  grains ;  (9)  black  granules,  apparently  of  iron- 
oxides  ;  (10)  rioh-brown,  polished  pbosphatic  oonoretions ;  and 
(11)  dull-green  grains,  imperfectly  rounded.  These  constituents  are 
enumerated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  order  of  abundance. 

The  Winterboume-Boxford  pho^hates  have  a  known  range  in 
time  considerably  greater  than  those  of  Taplow.  Their  advent  far 
down  in  the  cor-anguinum  zone  is  especially  interesting;  for  in 
England,  as  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  has  remarked,  that  subdivision  of 
the  Chalk  almost  everywhere  ''  presents  the  appearance  of  having 
been  quietly  and  continuously  accumulated  in  water  that  was  seldom 
disturbed  by  bottom  currents,"  albeit  a  tendency  to  develop  hard 
bands  at  one  horizon,  at  least,  is  apparent  in  the  western  part  of 
the  London  Basin.  The  Pbosphatic  Chalks  of  Winterboume  and 
Taplow  evidently  mark  places  on  the  sea-floor  particularly  liable  to 
the  impingement  of  strong  currents,  and  may  mark  places  above 
which  the  water  commonly  had  a  gyratory  motion.  In  any  case, 
their  zonal  range  argues  a  marked  degree  of  stability  in  the  current- 
system  of  the  body  of  water  in  which  they  were  laid  down. 


ooiaiaE!s:poisriDE3sroE. 


THE    TRIMMINGHAM    CHALK   AS   A    ZONE. 

Sib, — I  hope  you  will  allow  me  at  this  late  hour  to  reply  to 
Mr.  Jukes-Browne's  letter  in  your  February  number.  It  raises  some 
very  large  questions  which  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  a 
letter,  but  I  should  like  to  define  my  position. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  term  '  zone '  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  at  least  two  different  conceptions.  One  of  them  is  what  may  be 
labelled  the  *  international  zone.'  This  covers  the  great  ill-defined 
subdivisions  which  persist  over  large  areas  embracing  more  than  one 
natural  province,  and  by  which  we  correlate  the  equally  ill-defined 
local  territorial  names  such  as  '  Norwich  Chalk,'  '  Maestricht  Chalk/ 
'  Meudon  Chalk,'  etc.  These  correlations  are  interesting,  but  of  little 
practical  value,  as  the  zones  themselves  are  rarely,  if  ever,  accurately 
defined. 

The  other  conception  above  referred  to  is  what  may  be  called  the 
'  provincial  zone.'  Each  of  these  zones  contain  such  a  thickness  of 
sediment  as  from  place  to  place  over  a  natural  province  (whether 
made  natural  by  modem  geographical  or  ancient  geological  conditions) 
contains  ihroughofxt  (pace  Mr.  Jukes-Browne)  some  well-marked  form 
which  is  comparatively  scarce  or  altogether  absent  both  above  and 
below.  These  zones  have  upper  and  lower  limits  which  are  well 
defined  either  paladontologically  or  stratigraphically,  often  in  both 
ways.  They  are  therefore  capable  of  practical  application  by  tlie 
pit- worker,  who  most  stands  in  need  of  help,  and  through  him  by  allied 
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«oieno68.  The  'zone  of  JKaratiptfo*,'  to  which  Mr,  Jokes-Browne 
appeals,  is  one  of  the  finest  possible  examples  of  what  I  mean.  The 
<  zone  oi  MarsupiteBf^  introduced  by  Barrois,  was  an  international  zone. 
It  was  adopted  from  a  country  in  which  not  much  was  known  abont 
it,  and  it  had  not  even  received  a  separate  name;  its  upper  boundary 
for  England  was  wholly  undefined,  its  lower  boundary  was  only 
defined  in  the  Margate  area  by  a  physical  character  which  Barrois 
only  thought  he  recognised  again  in  the  Sussex  area,  and  there 
wrongly  according  to  Dr.  Bowe,  and  the  type  fossil  only  occurs  in 
about  40  feet  out  of  some  300  feet  attributed  to  this  zone  by  Barrois. 
I  dO|  though  I  gather  Mr.  Jukes- Browne  will  disapprove,  most 
strongly  urge  the  limitation  of  the  '  zone  of  Maruujpiies,^  for  the  south 
of  England  at  any  rate,  to  the  important  bed  of  very  uniform  thickness 
4ind  position  in  the  series  which  contains  MarBwpiies  **  in  every  foot»" 
<and  outside  which  Marsupites  is  practically  non-existent.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  two  zones  is  the  more  logical  and 
practically  useful  ? 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  international  zones  introduced  by 
Barrois  up  to  and  including  the  zone  of  JIf.  cor-teBttidinarium  are 
sound  provincial  zones  for  the  south  of  England,  answering  (except 
in  the  case  of  the  zone  of  B,  plena)  very  well  to  what  Mr.  Jukes- 
Browne  considers  such  an  unreasonable  test,  i.e.  the  occurrence  of  the 
type  fossil  in  every  foot  of  the  zone.  But  that  does  not  make  it  any 
the  less  desirable  if  we  are  establishing  a  new  zone  to  establish  the 
most  accurately  defined  one  that  we  can.  Does  Mr.  Jukes-Browne's 
zone  of  0.  lunata  satisfy  the  reasonable  requirements  of  scientific 
accuracy  ?  How  would  he  define  its  upper  and  lower  boundaries  ? 
Olearly  not  by  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  0.  lunaia,  for 
there  are  at  least  10  feet  of  chalk  exposed  at  Trimmingham  below 
the  lowest  occurrence  of  this  species  and  anything  from  25  feet 
upwards  above  the  highest  occurrence,  and  I  cannot  see  any  other 
possible  criterioD.  The  zone  of  *  Terehratultna '  which  I  propose 
begins  where  Terebratulina  gracilis  appears  (and  I  am  in  hopes  of 
satisfying  myself  that  this  is  just  above  the  hard  yellowish  bed,  in 
which  case  the  zone  of  B.  mucronata  would  have  at  Trimmingham 
an  upper  boundary  defined  both  physically  and  palaaontologically), 
and  will  end  where  T,  gracilis  disappears,  unless  before  that  point 
is  reached  some  other  fossil  worthy  of  beiug  made  a  zone  fossil 
comes  in.  The  only  objection  I  can  see  to  my  zone  of  Terebratulina 
will  be  removed  when  the  characteristic  fossil  of  the  zone  below 
that  of  H,  planus  is  properly  named,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
to  wait  much  longer  for  this. 

R.  M.  Bbydons. 

16,  South  Audley  Strebt,  W. 

[Erratum. — In  Mr.  R.  M.  Brydone's  article  in  February  number, 
Qeol.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  77,  line  33  from  top  of  page,  for  'blending* 
read  '  banding.' — Edit.  Gkol.  Mao.] 
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PROFESSOR    EUGENE    RENEVIER, 

Fob.  Mimb.  Gkol.  Soo.  Lond. 

Born  26th  Mabch,  1831.  Bibd  4th  Mat,  1906. 

With  deep  regret  we  reoord  the  death  of  Professor  Eugene 
Benevier,  son  of  a  distingaished  lawyer  (Charles  Benevier).  He 
was  born  at  Lausanne  on  the  26th  Maroh,  1831,  and  died,  through 
an  aooidental  fall  from  a  lift,  on  May  4th.  Towards  the  age  of  17 
he  began  to  follow  the  leotares  at  the  polytechnioal  sohool  of 
Stuttgart,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Oppel.  He  seems  to  have 
remained  for  about  three  years  at  Stuttgart.  In  1851  we  find  him 
doing  work  with  Professor  Piotet  at  Geneva,  where  he  prepared  his 
^'Memoire  g^ologique  sur  la  Perte  du  Bh6ne,"  published  in  1854 
In  the  same  year  we  find  him  working  in  Paris,  under  Professor 
Hebert,  on  the  Nummulitio  deposits  of  the  Alps. 

In  1856  he  began  his  teaching  at  the  Lausanne  Academy,  starting 
with  lectures  on  zoology;  and  in  1858  he  began  the  teaching  of 
^ology.  The  present  year  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
academic  teaching,  and  was  to  have  been  celebrated  by  his  friends  in 
Lausanne  with  unusual  honour. 

In  1893  Professor  Benevier  presided  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Soci6te  Helvetique  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  convened  at  Lausanne. 
In  1894  he  was  President  of  the  Sixth  International  Geological 
Oongress  at  Zurich.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  all  the  Inter- 
national Congresses;  and  from  the  first  he  was  Member  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Unification  of  Nomenclature. 

He  was  the  founder  and,  from  the  commencement,  President  of 
the  Swiss  Geological  Society. 

For  the  above  particulars  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Professor  Maurice  Lugeon,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  C.  I.  F.  M. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  publications  of  Professor 
Benevier  (there  are  about  100  in  all)  : — 

M^moire  g6ologiqae  sur  la  Perte  du  Eli6ne  (Nouy.  M^m.  Soc.  Helv.  Sc.  Nat., 

vol.  xiv,  1854). 
Description  des  fossiles    du   Nummulitique   sup^rieur   de   Gap^   Diablerets,    etc. 

(en  coUab.  aveo  Prof.  Hebert)  (Bull.  Soc.  stat.  Is^re,  iii,  et  Bull.   Geol. 

Fr.,  ser.  ii,  xi,  1864). 
Geological  and  Paloeontological  Notes  on  the  Alps  of  Vaud : — 

(1)  Infralias  et  zone  a  Avicula  contorta  (Bull.  Soc.  Vaud.  Sc.  Nat,,  Yiii,  1864). 

(2)  Maasif  de  I'Oldenhom  et  Col  de  Pillon  (BuU.  id.,  viii,  1865). 

(3)  Environs  de  Cheville  (id.,  1866). 

(4)  (Avec  F.  J.  Pictet)  Cephalopodes  de  Cheville  (id.,  1866). 

(5)  Complement  de  la  Faune  de  Cheville  (id.,  1868). 

(6)  Gisements  fossilif^es  houiilers  du  Bas  Valais  gd.,  1879). 
Tableaux  des  terrains  sMimentaires  (Bull.  Soc.  Vaud.  Sc.  Nat.,  xiii,  1874). 
Structure  g^logique  du  Massif  du  Simplon  (id.,  xv,  1878). 

Kapport  au  Congrcs  Geol.  International  de  Bologna  sur  runifioation  des  proc6d& 
graphiques  (C.B.  Congr.  Bologna,  1881). 
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Etude  g6ologiqii6  snr  le  nouveau  projet  de  tnimel  coad6  an  travers  da  Simplon  (en 
collab.  avec  Heim,  liory,  Taramelli)  (Bull.  Soc.  Vaud.  8c.  Nat.,  xix,  1883). 

Les  Facile  g^oiogiquee  (Arch.  Sc.  phya.  et  nat.  Oendve,  xii,  1884). 

Monographie  des  Sautes  Alpes  Yauaoifles  (Mat.  Carte  g^l.  Suisse,  zTi«  liyraison,. 
1890). 

Chronographe  g^ologique  (CB.  Congrfts  g6ol.  Int.,  VI«  session,  Zurich,  1894). 


CHARLES    EUGENE    DE    RANGE, 

Absoo.  M.  Inst.  C.  B.,  F.G.S. 

BoBN  November  22,  1847.  Died  May  9,  1906. 

Wb  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  E.  De  Ranee,  which  took 
place  at  Blackpool  on  the  9th  May  from  an  accident  on  the  28th 
April,  at  the  age  of  58  years. 

He  was  the  son  of  Colonel  De  Banco  of  the  French  National 
Guard,  who  was  exiled  from  France  at  the  Be  volution  in  1848. 
His  mother  was  also  a  native  of  France,  her  father,  Colonel  Tarquand, 
having  been  likewise  a  refugee  in  1848. 

C.  £.  De  Bance  was  educated  at  King's  College  School,  London, 
and  subsequently  trained  in  the  engineering  office  of  B.  W.  Mylne, 
F.B.S.  He  joined  the  sta£f  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  1868,  and, 
as  remarked  by  Professor  A.  C.  Bamsay,  then  Director  for  England 
and  Wales,  De  Bance  during  his  first  year  "  surveyed  a  large  tract 
with  the  skill  of  an  old  geologist."  The  field-work  carried  out  by 
him  was  mainly  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Flintshire,  and  in  due 
course  he  wrote  memoirs  on  the  **  Geology  of  the  country  between 
Liverpool  and  South  port"  (1869),  "Geology  of  the  country  around 
Southport,  Lytham,  and  South  Shore"  (1872),  "Geology  of  the 
country  around  Blackpool,  Poulton,  and  Fleetwood"  (1875),  and 
"  Superficial  Geology  of  the  country  adjoining  the  coasts  of 
S.W.  Lancashire"  (1877).  To  some  other  memoirs  he  also  con- 
tributed notes.  Practical  geology  gradually  absorbed  his  chief 
interest.  He  acted  for  many  years  as  Secretary  of  the  British 
Association  Committees  on  the  Circulation  of  Underground  Waters 
and  on  Coast  Erosion,  and  in  1882  he  published  a  book  on  "  The 
Water  Supply  of  England  and  Wales."  As  an  expert,  his  advice 
was  sought  in  many  contested  cases.  In  later  years  his  enthusiasm 
and  his  ability  to  carry  on  scientific  work  declined,  and  in  1898  he 
resigned  his  appointment  on  the  Geological  Survey,  but  continued 
to  the  end  in  private  practice  as  a  consulting  mining  and  water 
engineer  at  Blackpool. 

Among  his  earlier  papers,  more  especially  noteworthy  are  those  on 
the  Grault  of  Folkestone  and  on  the  Cretaceous  strata  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  published  in  the  Gbolooioal  Magazine  (1868  and 
1874).  Other  subjects  from  time  to  time  engaged  his  attention,  sach 
as  Glaciation  and  Cave-deposits.  As  a  man  who  commenced  his 
career  with  such  marked  ability,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  he  did  not 
live  to  fulfil  the  high  expectations  of  his  early  friends. 
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Mounted  as  above.  Pleistocene,  Mauritius. 

Height  of  skeleton  2  feet  6  inches  (b73  cm.). 

PRICE     -     £3a 
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L — FuBTHBB  Notes  on  thb  Stbatiobaphy  and  Fauna  of  ths 
Tbimminohau  Chalk. 

By  B.  H.  B&YDONB,  F.0.8. 

(WITH  18  TBXT-FIQURES«) 

(Conehtded  from  the  March  Nutnbery  p.  131.) 

BEFORE  prooeeding  to  the  desoription  of  new  speoies  it  may 
perhaps  he  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  otassifioation  of 
the  Cretaoeous  Polvzoa  and  in  partionlar  of  the  Gheilostomata»  the 
suhorder  which  embraoes  all  the  species  I  propose  to  describe. 

The  main  features  of  D'Orbigny*s  olassincation  of  the  Cyolostomata 
have  been  generally  aooepted,  but  his  classification  of  the  Oheilo- 
stomata  has  suffered  very  severely  at  the  hands  of  subsequent  authors 
both  in  principle  and  in  detail.  It  was  based  very  largely  on  two 
principles,  one  the  generic  importance  of  habits  of  growth,  and  the 
other  the  generic  importance  of  variations  in  the  number  and  position 
of  the  dwarfed  avicularian  appendages  which  he  called  Spores 
sp^iauz.'  The  latter  principle  has  been  entirely  discarded  by 
recent  authors,  and  with  undoubted  justice,  as  it  involves  the  assump- 
tion of  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  most  irregular  feature  of  the 
Gheilostomatous  cell.  The  application  of  the  other  principle  and  the 
importance  attributed  to  it  have  been  gradually  more  and  more 
restricted,  until  we  have  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  still  generally 
admitted  to  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  Lunulitidsa  and  Hippothoid», 
but  on  the  strengtti  of  the  behaviour  of  certain  recent  ana  Tertiary 
species  has  been  denied  even  specific  importance  in  the  other 
Uheilostomatous  families.  It  is  time  that  a  protest  was  entered 
against  this  rigid  application  of  conclusions  drawn  from  Tertiary 
and  recent  forms  to  the  classification  of  Cretaceous  forms.  It  is 
unfortunately  the  case  that  D*Orbigny,  by  an  oversight  in  applying 
his  principle  in  detail,  laid  it  unnecessarily  open  to  attack.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  even  if  the  principle  be  fully  accepted,  the  separation 
which  D'Orbtgny  made  between  tne  free  and  encrusting  unilamellate 
speoies,  e.g.,  Semtuckara  and  CMejfwa,  Semijkutrma  and  Bepio- 
fiuireUa,  must  be  unsound*  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  that  any  of 
the  free  unilamellate  forms  found  in  the  Chalk  grew  free.    Seaweeds 
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and  other  perishable  bodies  mast  have  been  fairly  plentiful  in  the 
Chalk  sea — in  the  ^ one  x)f  B.  quadrcUa  we.find  gr^at  numbers  of  free 
Binall  SerguUB  (arnptdlaeedeind^ran^ldtq)  w^dse  basM  skow  (dearly  t^iat 
they  grew  attached  to  some  long  slender  body,  no  doubt  a  seaweed — 
and  any  specimens  which  had  grown  attached  to  such  perishable  bodies 
would  now  be  indi^tingpiishabl^  from  those  which  liiid  n6 ver  been 
encrusting.  These  two  forms  of  growth  are,  in  fact,  not  unfrequently 
shared  by  Cretaceous  species,  e.g.,  Homalostega  vegpertilio  and 
Cribrilina  Gregoryi,  though  the  majority  of  encrusting  forms  are 
practically  never  found  free,  and  some  free  forms,  e.g.  Semieaehara 
Canui  (post) ,  are  never  found  encrusting.  If  D*Orbigny 's  unilamellate 
genera,  which  are  separated  only  by  H:his  point  of  growth,  be  merged, 
we  have  left  a  number  of  generaL  based  on  habits  of  growth  which 
constitute  for  the  Cretaceous  forms  convenient  and  often  natural  groups 
which  do  not  Seriously  overlap.  No  doubt  they  are  artificial,  but 
that  is  not  yet  a  destructive  dritfcism  of  any  classification  of  the 
Polyzoa. 

But  though  it  may  well  remain  a  matter  of  individual  opinion 
whether  habits  of  growth  are  of  any  value  in  the  definition  of 
genera,  I  do  ilot  think  that  any  field  student  of  the  Cretaceous 
Cheilostomata  would  deny  them  great  value  in  the  definition  of 
species.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  English  Chalk  for  any  species  to 
occur  in  more  than  one  habit  of  growth  (treating  the  free  and 
encrusting  unilamellate  forms  of  growth  as  identical).  A  better 
test  could  hardly  be  offered  than  the  two  very  similar  Onycbocellas 
figured  respectively  by  D'Orbigny  as  CeUepora  Parisiensts  and  by 
Beissel  as  Bschara  galeata  (the  latter  species  is  the  one  commonly 
identified  as  E.  LamarcJci,  but  which  corresponds  only  to  Beissel  s 
figure  of  E.  galeata),  E.  galeata  is  a  bilamellate  form  and  the  most 
abundant  Cheilostome  at  all  horizons  above  the  zone  of  H,  cor- 
testudinarittm.  The  specimens  which  have  passed  through  my 
hands  must  run  well  into  tens  of  thousands,  yet  I  have  only  one 
encrusting  specimen  and  no  mature  free  unilamellate  specimen, 
notwithstanding  that  it  commonly  grows  from  an  unilamellate  base. 
CeLlepora  Parisiensis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
encrusting  species,  and  I  must  have  seen  thousands  of  specimens, 
yet  I  have  no  bilamellate  specimen  (and  only  one  free  unilamellate 
specimen).  Stronger  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  these  species  at 
any  rate  to  a  certain  habit  of  growth  can  hardly  be  possible,  and 
nearly  all  species  of  Cretaceous  Cheilostomata  show  equal  or  nearly 
equal  fidelity.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  point  of  considerable 
importance,  in  which  the  rigid  application  to  Cretaceous  forms  of 
canons  of  classification  derived  from  the  study  of  Tertiary  and 
recent  forms  is  very  undesirable. 

Another  such  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  prevailing  tendency  to 
unite  Cretaceous,  Tertiary,  and  recent  specimens  in  one  species. 
This  involves  the  general  assumption  that  polypv  whfch  produoe 
skeletons  which  cannot  be  distinguished  must  be  identical  in 
otganisation.  We  can  admit  the  absolute  propriety  of  this  assump- 
tion in  the  case  of  specimens  more  or  less  contemporaneous  and  yet 
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be  free  to  doubfc  Whether  it  itaUst  n^oeftsarily  hold  good'  iti  the  case 
of  speoiinens  of  widely  differing  age.  The  Poly^od  aib  a  partidiiilarly 
good  group  in  which  to  test  this  alleged  persi&tenoe.  of  'Cretaoeoas 
forms  into  recent  seas,  for  the  complexity  of  their  skeletons,  at  any 
rate!  in  the  Cheilostoniata,  makes  it  possible  to  defiite  an  endrmoos 
number  of  species,  in  fact  all  bnt  the  moAt  primitive,  with  clearness 
and  certainty  in  a  way  unattainable  in  other  groups.  Now  it  is  not 
strongly  iharked  species  that  are  identified  both  in  i-eoent  seas  and 
the.  Chalky  but  primitive  forms  su6h  as  Stomatopora  grantdaUi  and 
JUemb'ranipora  retictdum,  I  am  not  inclined  to  admit:  that  the 
presence  in  the  Chalk  of  MBmhraiiipara  whose  skeleton  joaunot/be 
distinguished  by  any  absolute  character  from  that  of  the  recent 
Jf.  retictdum  is.oondlusive  or  even  presumptive  evidence  that  polyps 
identical  with  .those  of  the  recent  M.  reticulum  lived  in  the.  Chalk 
sea;  It  is  hoi  fieoessatily  the  case  that  because  we  habitually 
assume  that  a  dimple  polyp  did  not  haVe  a  specialised  skeleton  we 
are  entitled  to  assume  the  converse  that  a  specialised  polyp  did  have 
a  specialised  skeleton,  or  in  other  words  that  a  simple  cell  like  that 
of  M.  reticulum  cduld  not  be  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  t#d  or 
more  differently  organised  polyps.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  see 
to  warrant  this  assumption,  and  until  it  can  be  supported  by 
stronger  evidence  it  seems  more  prudent  to  continue  to  recognise 
the  great  physical  break  between  the  Cretaceous  and ,  Tertiary 
epochs  as  a  justification  for  refusing  to  admit  the  identity  of 
primitive  Cretaceous  forms  with  recent  species. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that  I  desire  to  see  it 
recognised  as  a  principle  that  in  dealing  with  the  Cretaceous  Polyzoa 
we  are  not  bound  by  the  Tertiary  and  recent  forms,  and  any  strict 
assimilation  would  be  a  priori  injudicious,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  recent  Cheilostomata  with  hard  skeletons,  the  only  ones 
which  can  be  compared  with  the  Cretaceous  Cheilostomata,  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  form  a  group  in  which  the  general  lines  of 
development  have  long  been  settled,  a  middle-aged  group.  They 
are,  from  the  geological  standpoint,  absolutely  contemporaneous,  but 
represent  almost  every  possible  variety  of  surrounding  conditions. 
The  Cretaceous  Cheilostomata,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  the 
vigorous  youth  of  the  group  when  all  sorts  of  ezperitnents  in 
4levelopment  were  taking  place,  not  only  those  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  stable  families  and  genera  which  still  exist,  but  also 
those  which  produced  such  unstable  and  shortlived  families  as  the 
Melicertitidaa.  They  represent  a  long  period,  but  on  the  whole  only 
one  set  of  conditions.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  only  to  .be 
expected  that  rules  which  apply  to  one  fauna  will  not  always  apply 
eatisfaotorily  to  the  other.  Differences  which  in  one  case  were  of 
genuine  specific  importance  might  well  in  the  other  indicate  merely 
variations  of  a  single  species  under  the  influence  of  distance  in  .space 
and  variety  of  surroundings,  and  capable  of  being,  proved  to  be  sudi 
by  a  chain  of  intermediate  forms.  The  importance  of  taking  suoh 
considerations  into  account  is  exeinplified  by  the  history  of  Hag|ei|pw's 
.species  Onyehocella  (Cellepora)  Koninekiana,     Hagenow  gav^.two 
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figures  of  this  speoies,  and  at  first  sight  it  wonld  seem  impossible 
that  they  should  belong  to  the  same  species.  Gregory  accordingly 
gave  to  the  second  figure  the  specific  name  of  Magmowi.  This 
involved  the  attribntion  to  Hagenow  of  a  careless  blander,  but  would 
have  been  justifiable,  as  far  as  the  creation  of  species  from  published 
figures  only  can  be  justifiable,  if  Hagenow*s  specimens  had  come 
from  the  settled  conditions  of  ordinary  Chalk.  But  they  came  from 
the  unsettled  shallow-water  conditions  of  the  Maestrioht  Beds,  where 
unprogressive  variation,  as  well  as  the  progressive  variation  which 
we  call  evolution,  would  be  particularly  likely  to  occur  in  the 
Oheilostomata,  and  I  have  litUe  doubt  that  Hagenow  united  his 
figures  in  one  species  for  the  reason  that  I  reunite  them,  namely, 
that  he  had  seen  specimens  responding  accurately  in  different  parts 
to  both  figures.  The  species  is  evidently  a  variation  which  did  not 
prove  advantageous  and  so  did  not  lead  to  further  developments, 
and  to  which  as  a  species  from  Haestricht  we  need  not  attach  any 
importance,  but  which,  if  it  were  to  appear  in  recent  seas,  would 
be  a  bombshell  indeed. 

The  recent  genera  MucronMa  and  CrUmliiia  do  not  give  satis- 
factory results  when  applied  to  the  Cretaceous  Polyzoa.  In  the 
first  place,  the  accepted  definition  of  Ot&rtUna  excludes  species  with 
radiating  or  transverse  furrows  which  are  not  punctur^.  There 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  good  ground  for  treating  the  presence 
or  absence  of  pores  in  the  furrows  (a  point  often  very  obscure  in 
fossil  forms)  as  necessarily  generic,  and  1  propose  for  convenience  to 
treat  the  definition  of  the  genus  as  extended  accordingly.  In  the 
second  place,  the  two  genera  cover  an  enormous  number  of  Cretaceous 
species,  and  a  study  of  these  indicates  that  many  of  them  possess 
characters  which  would,  if  their  front  walls  were  not  farrowed, 
place  them  in  entirely  different  genera  and  even  families.  Can  such 
forms  be  logically  retained  in  a  single  genus  ?  Certainly  OrihrUina 
and  Memhraniporella  are  not  for  the  Cretaceous  forms  genera  in  the 
same  sense  that,  say,  MueroneUa  and  Porina  are,  but  rather  agglomera- 
tions of  the  early  stages  of  development  of  other  families  and  genera, 
while  the  family  and  generic  peculiarities  were  coming  into  existence, 
and  after  they  had  come  into  existence,  but  while  the  development 
of  a  fully  calcified  front  wall  was  still  incomplete.  If  the  two 
genera  were  dismembered  a  large  number  of  species  could  l)e 
successfully  grouped  with  other  families ;  indeed,  I  think  additions 
out  of  the  Ciibrilinidsd  would  be  made  to  nearly  all  the  important 
groups  except  the  Celleporidad,  PorinidsB,  and  Hippothoidse,  and  it  ik 
interesting  to  note  that  Jullien  puts  the  two  latter  ffroups  iu 
a  separate  suborder.  Even  if  the  CribrilinidsB  are  not  dealt  with  in 
this  way  the  Cretaceous  forms  suggest  that  they  are  the  product 
of  two  totally  distinct  lines  of  development  from  the  primitive 
Membraniporidan  cell.  One  of  these  lines  is  the  commonly 
recognised  one,  the  arching  over  and  fusion  in  the  middle  line  of 
marginal  spines.  But  this  will  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
very  lar^  number  of  species  in  which  the  front  wall  is  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  side  walls  and  does  not  rest  on  their  surface. 
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Here  the  front  wall  must  have  arisen  by  symmetrioal  caloifioation 
of  the  membranous  covering,  starting  no  doubt  from  points  along  its 
junction  witli  the  side  walls  and  proceeding  inwards.  There  would 
therefore,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  a  morphological  distinction  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  CribrilinidsB  (and  through  them  in  the 
majority  of  the  Cheilostomata)  between  cells  with  a  distinct  rim  and 
those  without  a  distinct  rim,  a  distinction  which  would  make  it 
impossible  to  retain  the  family  Cribrilinidas.  It  is  distinctly 
favourable  to  this  hypothesis  that  Marsson  has  on  other  grounds 
given  great  prominence  to  the  question  of  rim  or  no  rim  in  classifying 
the  Cheilostomata.  The  Cretaceous  forms  also  suggest  a  third  line 
of  development  of  the  calcified  front  wall  through  such  forms  as 
Membranipora  Trimminghamenna  (post).  The  cell  in  these  forms  is 
clearly  an  ordinary  Membraniporidan  cell  tilted  forwards,  and  by 
the  squaring  of  the  lower  part  of  the  aperture  and  pressing  down- 
wards of  the  straight  lower  lip  thus  formed,  we  pass  by  easy  stages 
represented  by  the  Cretaceous  forms  of  Pyripora  to  a  Micropora 
practically  indistinguishable  from  one  developed  through  Cribrilinid 
forms,  but  with  a  front  wall  morphologically  quite  distinct  in  its 
origin  from  those  developed  through  Cnbrilinid  forms. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SPECIES. 
A.  Trimmingham  Species, 

MSMBBANIPORA   QrIFFITHI,'   Sp.  UOV.       (Fig.  1.) 

Colony  adherent,  normally  growing  equally  in  all  directions  with 
almost  the  regularity  of  a  Lunulites,  and  possessing  a  common  crust 
out  of  which  the  cells  stand  sliarply.  Cell  nearly  circular,  with 
a  sharp-edged,  narrow,  smooth  wall.  The  mature  cells  almost 
invariably  have  both  an  ovicell  and  an  avicularium.  Ovioell 
immediately  above  the  cell,  about  half  the  width  of  the  zooeoium, 


Fio.  1. 

and  of  the  usual  semi-globose  shape.  In  a  large  number  there  is 
a  triaugulnr  incision  in  the  rounded  end,  apparently  giving  double 
access  to  the  interior,  and  the  sides  of  the  ovicell  are  extended  along 
the  side  wall  of  the  avicularium  as  far  as  the  crossbar.  Avicularium 
sharply  triangular,  placed  immediately  above  the  ovicell.  It  is 
spanned  close  to  its  base  by  a  very  slender  bar,  which  is  often 

^  Dedicated  to  Mr.  C  Griffith,  of  Winchester,  a  friend  of  long  standing,  who  first 
introduced  me  to  the  study  of  geology. 
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preserviBcl.  Large  vioarioos  speoialieed'  cells,  posBibly  vibracularia, 
ooour  scantily  but  regularly.  They  are  Inng,  rather  narrow,  and 
constricted  towards  the  lower  end.  The  aperture  is  situate  at  the 
lower  end,  and  is  round  below  and  pointed  above.  The  lower  two- 
thirds  of  it  are  enclosed  by  the  cell-wall,  and  the  upper  one-third  by 
a  depressed  front  wall,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  area. 

Membramipora  Trimmik^hamensis,  sp.  nov.  (Fig.  2.) 
. '  Colony  adherent,  growing  as  a  rple-  in  one  direction  ottly.  Cell 
elongated  a^d  pear-shaped,  v^ith  An  oyal  aperture  occupying  with  its 
marginal  wall  (which  has  its  edge^ , bevel  led  off)  rather  more  than 
half  the  cell,  the  lower  part  forming  ^n  external  ieirea  and  tapering 
away.  On  the  marginal  wall  is  a  single  row  of  denticles.  At  the 
upper  end  the  niarginal  wall  is  exceedingly  thin,  which  is  easily 


Fxo.  2. 
seen,  owing  to  the  free  edge  of  the  ovicell  being  concave.  OvicelF 
globose,  narr4)wer  than  in  the  preceding  species,  but  similarly  placed 
at  the  heaa'of  the  aperture.  Avicularium  placed  above  the  ovicell, 
ovaf  with  an  oval  aperture,  divided  into  two  lobes  (the  upper  being 
sligttly^be  larger)  by  two  lateral  denticles,  which  were  joined  by 
a  slender  bar,  which  is  generally  destroyed.  This  species  can 
almost  be  constructed  from  the  preceding  one  by  rounding  and 
smoothing  all  sharp  angles  and  corners. 

Membbanipora  Britannica,  sp.  nov.  (Fig.  3.) 
Colony  adherent.  Cell  subcircular  to  oval,  the  marginal  wal( 
chiefly  a  common  wall.  On  the  foot  of  practically  every  cell 
is  placed  either  the  ovicell  or  the  fivicularium  of  the  cell  below. 
The  ovicell  is  of  the  semi-globose  type,  but  wide,  flattened,  and 
steep-sided,   so  as  to  appear  almost  rectangular.      Its  free  edg» 
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a.  Group  of  cells  ehowing  oricells  and  perfectly  preserved  avicularium. 

b.  Cell  with  usual  type  of  aricularium. 

coincides  exactly  with  the  outline  of  the  cell- wall  beneath^ 
Avicularium  mandibular  and  placed  transversely  with  the  point  of 
the  mandible  indifferently  to  the  right  or  left.  It  is  generally 
stumpy  (5),  but  in  well-preserved  specimens  the  point  is  long  and 
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oleqder  and  /prpjeots  over  the  adjaoent  oell  (a).  The  point  being 
raised  muoh  higher  than  the  rounded  end,  the  aperture  is  in  an 
inclined  plane  facing  the  oell  adjacent  to  the  l>ase  of  the  avigulariam; 
It  is  an  almost  invariable  rule  that  every  cell  (except  the  very  early 
ones)  has  either  an  ovioell  or  an  avioularinm.  Tlie  species  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  Trtminingham  Ohalk,  but  is  recognisabi.e  in  the 
zone  of  3/.  eor-atiguinum,  though  rare  below  the  zone  of  B,  mtkcronaia, 

SfiMIK8CHAR4   MUNDKSLEIENSIB,    Sp.  nOV.       (Fig.  4.) 

Colony  always  adherent.  Cell  large  and  subpyriform,  with  the 
external  area  of  the  pyriform  type  occupying  usually  about  one-third 
of  the  cell,  but  only  tapering  very  slightly  as  a  rule.  Where  tbe 
marginal  wall  divides  the  internal  and  external  area  it  is  very  faint. 
The  aperture  is  very  large  and  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
space  within  the  marginal  wall,  and  is  slightly  heart-shaped,  its 
lower  margin  being  indented  by  a  blunt  denticle  projecting  from  the 
internal  area.    The  internal  area  is  usually  very  insignificant,  but  is 


Fio.  4. 

very  variable  in  extent,  and  may  absorb  almost  the  whole  e^teroat 
area.  It  slopes  forwards  and  downwards.  The  ovicells  are  not  ^i 
all  prominent,  and  are  little  more  than  swellings  of  the  foot  of  tbe 
succeeding  cell,  but  have  a  very  reraarkal^le  thickened  broad  rim  to 
the  aperture.  Avicula^ia  rare  and  very  irreguUr  in  occurrenoe. 
They  are  narrow  elongated  membraniporine  cells,  with  a  slight  area 
at  the  foot  ploping  gently  towards  the  aperture,  which  is  ^lightly 
constricted  rather  above  the  middle.  The  size  of  the  aperture  makes 
the  species  easily  recognisable. 

Sbmibschara  Oanui,^  sp.  nov,     (Fig.  5.) 

Colony  always  free,  but  unilamellate.     Cells  relatively  broad, 
aperture  placed  in  the  upper  third,  small,  trifoliate,  upper  lobe  semi- 
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circular,  other  lobes  narrow  and  exactly  alike.    No  oyicell  observed. 
Avicularium  an  elongated  oell,  slightly  constricted  rather  above  the 

*  Named  in  honour  of  my  friend  M.  P.  Canu,  the  French  authority  on  Polyzoa. 
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middle  at  a  point  on  a  line  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  apertare, 
which  18  small  and  tranflyersely  oval,  with  a  strongly  denticulated 
lower  lip. 

ESOBARA  BowBi,  sp.  noT.     (Fig.  6.) 

Colony  free,  bilamellate,  growing  in  expanding  fronds,  which  are 
very  fragile.  Cell  long  and  narrow,  apertare  oooapying  quite  half 
the  cell,  heel-shaped,  and  elongated,  with  sides  constricted  dose  to 
the  lower  lip,  and  a  strongly  projecting  lower  lip.  No  ovioelL 
Avicnlariam  an  elongated  cell  with  pointed  ends,  broad  in  the  middle. 


Fio.  6. 

tapering  more  rapidly  below  than  above.  Aperture  rather  below  the 
middle,  appearing  under  a  low  power  as  a  transverse  oblong  with 
rounded  comers,  and  a  distinct  pore  above  and  a  faint  pore  below  (a). 
Under  higher  powers  the  structure  shown  in  (&)  is  revealed,  lliis 
structure  is  rarely  preserved,  the  specimens  generally  presenting 
it  in  varying  degrees  of  ruin. 

Cribbilina  Shbrbobni,  sp.  nov.     (Fig.  7.) 

Colony  always  adherent  Cell  widely  oval,  apparently  based  on 
a  primitive  form  (a),  with  an  elongated  heel-shaped  aperture  in 
a  plane  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  horizontal,  a  front  wall  rising  from 
all  sides  to  a  central  circular  platform  in  which  are  cut  a  series  of 
radiating  furrows,  two  long  lateral  slits  in  the  front  wall  commencing 
between  the  aperture  and  the  margin  and  running  outwards  close  to 
the  margin,  and  a  globose  ovioell  at  the  top  of  the  cell  some  distance 
above  the  aperture.  The  first  stage  of  development  appears  to  be 
that  the  lower  lip  of  the  aperture  rises  slightly,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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margin  of  the  aperture  rises  considerably  to  form  with  the  upper 
edge  of  the  aperture  of  the  ovicell  an  oval  secondary  aperture  (6). 
Next  there  are  developed  over  the  lateral  slits  lateral  avicularia,  set 
on  legs  so  as  to  allow  free  access  of  water  to  the  slits  (c).  These 
avicularia  are  very  faintly  mandibular,  with  the  point  of  the  mandible 
on  the  inner  side,  but  the  least  attrition  makes  them  circular.  At 
the  same  time  the  sides  and  base  of  the  secondary  aperture  are 
further  raised,  and  the  sides  are  produced  up  the  sloping  surface  of 
the  ovicell  to  meet  at  the  central  crown.    In  the  final  stage  (d)  the 
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avioalaria  develop  very  decided  beaks,  oonneoted  by  a  thin^  almost 
horizontal  plate  into  a  barrier  right  across  the  cell  which  overhangs 
and  entirely  conceals  the  primary  apertare,  while  even  the  area 
between  the  primary  apertbre  and  the  ovicell  is  now  so  deep  set  as 
to  be  visible  only  in  special  lights.  It  is  the  rale  for  every  cell  to 
attain  this  stage,  bnt  the  fragility  of  the  plate  between  the  avicularia 
produces  many  variations  in  the  shape  of  the  secondary  aperture 
when  the  specinien  is  handled  at  all  roughly.  CeUepora  pinguis. 
Hag.,  appears  to  be  a  relation. 

Cribbilina  DiBLSYi,  sp.  nov.     (Fig.  8.) 

Colony  always  adherent  Cell  elongated.  Aperture  heel-shaped, 
surrounded  by  a  flat  raised  margin,  the  lower  lip  being  triangpilar, 
with  the  apex  directed  down  the  front  wall.  The  upper  lip  bears 
four  or  five  hollow  denticles  (when  there  are  five  the  fifth  is  a  small 
one  between  the  two  at  the  head  of  the  cell).  Ovicell  large  and 
globose,  with  faint  radial  markings,  and  covers  the  two  (or  three) 
upper  denticles.      Front  wall  marked  by  about  17  lines  of  fine 
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pores,  increasing  slightly  in  size  towards  the  margin.  These  lines 
do  not  (except  the  topmost  pair)  meet  in  the  middle,  but  leave  an 
imperforate  bar  down  the  centre.  Nearly  every  cell  has  one 
avicttlarium,  many  have  two.  They  are  either  mandibular  and 
Hlender,  with  thin  marginal  walls  connected  by  a  slender  rod  near 
the  base,  or  broadly  oval.  The  latter  are  probably  decayed  or  worn 
specimens. 

Cbibbilina  Jukbs-Brownbi,  sp.  nov.     (Fig.  9.) 

Colony  always  adherent,  generally  growing  in  narrow  ribbons. 
Cell  based  on  a  primitive  form  like  BepteschareUa  inaqualist  D'Orb., 
bat  with  a  decided  rim.  It  has  a  long  globose  ovicell,  up  the  front 
of  which  two  slender  ridges  run  diagonally  from  each  corner  of  the 
aperture,  meeting  in  an  angle  at  nearly  the  highest  point  of  the 
ovicell.  The  lower  lip  of  the  aperture  is  produced  forwards  and 
upwards  into  a  broad  band  in  three  sections.  The  lowest  of  these  is 
bluntly  triangular,  with  the  apex  pointing  downwards.  At  the  sides 
of  the  cell  it  rises  gently  to  the  second  section,  which  is,  however, 
strongly  arched  in  the  middle,  and  so  leaves  there  an  opening 
between  it  and  the  first  section.  The  third  section  is  at  a  higher 
level  still,  more  or  less  flattened  and  buttressed,  apparently  not 
against  the  side  walls  but  against  two  lateral  tubes  (presumably 
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aviculariah),  which  rest  on*  the.  aide  walls  aud  epen  just  beside  the 
aperture.  In  the  centre  this  third  section  rests  on  the  second  section, 
and  its  lower  edge  having  a  deep  sinus  an  inlier  of  the  second 
section  is  exposed.  At  the  sides  the  third  section  rises  considerably 
above  the  second  section,  and  so  there  is  a  well-marked  opening 
left  The  upper  edge  of  this  third  section  carries  two  very  minute 
and  slender  biBak-shaped  avioularia  lying  transversely  with  their 
beaks  directed  inwards.  These  constitute  the  apparent  lower  lip  of 
the  aperture,  and  according  as  they  do  not  quite  meet,  just  meet,  or 
rather  more  than  meet,  in  the  middle  line,  the  apparent  lip  has- 
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a  central  sinus,  is  quite  straight,  or  has  a  central  denticle.  This- 
apparent  lip  is  on  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  deep-set  aperture  of 
the  ovicell,  and  entirely  conceals  the  aperture  of  the  cell,  and  leavea 
only  a  small  space  between  itself  and  the  sloping  surface  of 
the  ovioell.  Below  the  transverse  band  is  seen  the  normal  front 
wall  with  five  pairs  of  radiating  furrows,  and  a  single  unpaired  on& 
in  the  middle  line  at  the  foot.  The  ovicell  and  transverse  band  are 
practically  always  present,  and  the  species,  which  is  quite  small,  is 
easily  recognisable  with  a  pocket  magnifier,  though  the  details  are 
hardly  discernible  under  the  microscope. 

MUGBONELLA  BaTHBBI,    Sp.  UOV.       (Fig.  10.) 

Colony  always  adherent,  small  and  very  prominent,  partly  owing 
to  the  compactness  of  its  surface  and  partly  apparently  to  its  being 
bilamellate.  The  cells  of  the  lower  lamella  are  wide,  but  very 
shallow,  and  some  of  them  may  generally  be  seen  round  the  edge  of 
the  colony.  They  rarely  exhibit  more  than  the  marginal  wall,  but 
occasionally  one  may  be  seen  with  a  front  wall  consisting  apparently 
of  a  number  of  irregular  plates  with  a  round  pore  in  the  centre.     Ovt 
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the  foundation  afforded  by  tliese  cells  is  built  a  layer  of  cells  of 
normal  depth.  Here  the  primitive  cell  is  a  simple  lepralian  cell 
lyith  an  oval  aperture  in  a  sloping  plane.  But  as  the  cell  matures- 
the  lower  lip  of  the  aperture  is  produced  in  the  plane  of  the  surface^ 
of  the  colony  into  a  broad  square  muoro  overhanging  the  greater  part 
of  the  aperture  and  leaving  only  a  very  narrow  space  on  either  side- 
of  it  and  between  it  and  the  broad  ovicell.     The  latter  is  nearly 
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always  prasent,  and  is  set  on  the  baae  of  the  auooaading  oell,  and  'so 
deeply  sank  tlia|i  its  rather  fattened  upper  surface  is  praotioally 
flush  with  the  general  surfiace  of  the  oolony.  This  gives  the  oolony 
its  uniquely  oompaot  appearanoe.  Every  cell  hears  one  or /two 
avicularia,  consisting  of  long  slender  tnhes  lying  on 'the  front!  wall 
with  the  wider  and  open  end  a  short  way  helow  the  mucro,  and 
tapering  away  posteriorly  and  sinking  gradually  into  the  front  wall. 
Cells  which  carry  at  the  foot  the  ovicell  of  a  preceding  oell  have 
two  lateral  avicularia ;  those  which  do  not  carry  such  an  ovicell 
(e.g.  the  first  of  an  intercalated  series)  have  one  median  avicularium. 

B.  Senonian  Species, 
Skmiesohaba  Woodsi,  sp.  nov.  (Fig.  11.) 
Colony  usually  adherent,  occasionally  free  and  unilamellate.  Cells 
hexagonal  and  arranged  quincunoially.  Aperture  approximately 
ohlong  and  transverse,  the  upper  lip  being  sometimes  rather  shorter 
than  the  lower,  and  sometimes  slightly  convex.  This  upper  lip 
slopes  sharply  inwards,  and  may  therefore  be  overlooked  unless  the 
light  is  thrown  from  the  foot  of  the  cell.  Ovicell  very  rare,  merely 
a  swelling  of  the  foot  of  the  succeeding  cell.      Avicularia  fairly  but 
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variably  plentiful.  They  are  separate  cells,  but  not  vicarious. 
They  are  more  or  less  shuttle  -  shaped,  with  a  small  round 
aperture  in  the  point  of  the  shuttle.  The  species  appears  at  least 
as  low  as  the  Marsupite  zone,  but  attains  its  zenith  in  the  base  of 
the  B.  mueronata  zone.  It  is  probably  lineally  related  to  Cellepora 
Mchaudianay  D'O.,  but  easily,  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the 
apertures  both  of  cell  and  avicularium. 

Semibsohaba  Pbrobnsi,  sp.  nov.     (Fig.  12.) 

Colony  adherent  Cells  hexagonal,  of  varying  dimensions,  arranged 
more  or  less  quincunoially  with  a  very  broad  and  ill-defined  common 
'well.    Front  wall  arched  from  side  to  side,  and  also  sinking  slightly 
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from  the  foot  (where  it  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  cell- 
wall)  towards  the  aperture.    The  aperture  is  semicircular  and  large. 
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with  rounded  basal  angles,  and  Btretohes  from  side  wall  to  side  wall, 
l»at  its  apparent  breadth  is  restricted  by  a  very  slight  infold  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  side  walls.  The  lower  lip  is  almost  Mraight,  bnt 
the  very  slight  onnre  is  often  aooentuated  by  the  arching  of  the  front 
wall  from  side  to  side.  The  ayicularium  is  an  elongated  cell  with  an 
oval  apertare  occupying  two^thirds  of  the  area,  and  touching  the  cell- 
walls  at  its  widest,  bnt  separated  from  them  above  that  point  by 
a  very  slight  deep-seated  front  wall,  and  below  that  point  by  a  con- 
siderable  front  wall  rising  towards  the  foot  of  the  cell  to  the  plane  of 
the  top  of  Uie  cell- wall,  llie  species  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  zone  oiB.  quadrala. 

Cbibrilina  Qbboobti,  sp.  noT.     (Fig.  IS.) 

Colony  either  adherent  or  free  and  unilamellate.  Cells  large,  with 
walls  on  the  whole  common,  though  often  showing  signs  of  separa- 
tion. Aperture  large  and  semicircular,  surroundea  by  a  broad 
smooth  border,  which  extends  between  the  upper  edge  of  the 
aperture  and  the  foot  of  the  next  cell  for  a  distance  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  height  of  the  aperture.  From  the  upper  part  of  this 
l)and  two  prominent  denticles  project  out  over  the  aperture.  The 
front  wall  springs  from  slightly  below  the  surface  of  the  side  walls, 
and  is  gently  arched.  It  bears  about  seven  rows  of  punctures, 
running  straight  across  from  side  to  side,  the  two  punctures  next  the 
side  walls  being  much  larger  than  the  others.  There  are  usually 
two  avioularia,  always  one,  to  each  cell,  closely  associated  with  the 


Fig.  18. 
lower  corners  of  the  band  round  the  aperture.  They  are  small  and 
mandibular,  but  except  in  well-preserved  specimens  from  the  zone  of 
/?.  quadrata,  where  this  species  reaches  its  zenith,  the  mandible  is  poorly 
or  not  at  all  developed,  and  the  avicularia  present  themselves  as  very 
small  circular  perforate  denticles.  No  ovioell  has  yet  been  observed, 
though  many  thousands  of  specimens  have  been  seen.  The  species 
most  nearly  resembles  Semiescharipora  dentaia,  D*Orb.  (which  is, 
however,  near  the  Memhraniporella),  but  is  easily  distingpiished  from 
that  and  all  other  species  by  the  two  imperforate  denticles  over* 
hanging  the  aperture.  It  appears  in  the  zone  of  JIf.  cor-testudinarium 
(at  Seaford),  and  becomes  steadily  more  prevalent  until  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  zone  of  B.  quadrata  it  is  the  dominant  form ;  above  the 
base  of  the  zone  of  B.  mucronata  it  soon  becomes  comparatively  rare. 
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NsW  F0B8IL8  FBOM  THK  BOKKKTBLD  BSDS,   SoUTH  AvRlOA. 

By  F.  B.  CovpxR  Bbbd,  M.A.,  F.G.B. 

(PLATES  XVI  AWD  XVII.) 

A  SMALL  oolleotiou  of  fossils  from  the  Bokkeveld  Beds  has 
reoently  been  sent  to  me  for  i'dentifioatioii  by  the  South 
Afrioan  Maseum^  and  some  of  them  have  been  generously  presented 
to  the  Sedgwick  Museum.  Amongst  this  material  it  is  interesting 
to  find  some  genera  not  previously  recorded  from  the  Gape  an<i 
some  new  species.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  are  in  the 
condition  of  internal  casts,  and  hence  present  especial  difScalUee  in 
their  determination,  so  that  in  a  few  cases  some  uncertainty  must 
remain  as  to  the  generic  position  of  the  fossils.  Howeyer,  I  aiu 
able  to  record  for  &e  first  time  from  these  beds  the  occurrence  of 
the  well-known  lamellibranchiate  genus  Buchiola^  and  of  a  riiell 
which  may  be  identified  with  Nyaasa  arguta.  Hall,  of  the  Nortli 
American  Devonian.  The  genus  Buchiola  occurs  in  arffillaoeous 
nodnles  from  the  Zwartberg  Pass  crowded  with  individuMS  of  the 
species  which  I  have  named  B.  »nhpalmata  and  with  a  fpw  ezamplefi 
of  an  undetermined  species.  No  other  associated  fossils  can  be 
recognised  in  these  nodules,  but  I  am  informed  that  an  abundant 
fauna  is  found  in  the  beds  at  this  locality. 

There  are  only  single  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  species 
which  I  have  determined  as  Nuculitea  cf.  Smithi,  SanguinoUiea  (?)  aeer, 
and  Nyaaea  argula,  and  only  two  of  8anguinolite»  niger.    The  fine 
large  brachiopod  which  appears  to  be  probably  referable  to  the  little 
known  Bolivian  genus  Scaphiocalia^  or  may  belong  to  a  completely 
new  generic  type,  is  represented  by  eight  specimens,  all  of  which 
are  sandstone  casts  with  occasionally  portions  of  the  shell  attached. 
The  genus  Ptychoipira  is  now  for  the  first  time  identified  in  the 
Bokkeveld  Beds. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  in  the  collection  : — 
'  Tentaetditea  crotalinus,  Salter. 
Buchiola  Btdfpalmata,  sp.  nov. 
Buchiola  sp.  ind. 
>  NuculiUs  cf.  Smithi,  Olarke. 
8anguinoUie$  niger,  sp.  nov. 
8.  (?)  aeer,  sp.  nov. 
Nyaaa  arguia,  Hall. 
SeaphioccBlia  (?)  afrieana,  sp.  nov. 
BenaeeUma  cf.  eonfluentinat  Fuohs. 
^  Piyehoepira  variegaiay  sp.  nov. 
The   present   author  has   previously   published  an    account  of 
the  principal  collection    of    brachiopods  and  molluscs  from  the 
Bokkeveld  Beds  in  the  Annals  of  the  South  African  Museum, 
vol.  iv,  pts.  8  and  6  (1903-1904). 

^  These  three  species  occur  associated  together  on  the  same  rock  spedmens  from  an 
unknown  locality. 
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LAMELLIBEANOHIATA. 
BuoHibLA  si^BPALHAtA,  ap.  iiovk  (PL  XVI,  Pigs.  1,  1<|,  2.) 
BiagnoBia. — Shell  subquadrate  or  suboiroular,  nearly  equilateral 
and  nearly  as  high  as  wide,  more  or  less  swollen ;  hinge-line 
straight,  shorter  than  shell,  cardinal  atigles  obtusely  rounded. 
Beaks  subcentral,  a  little  nearer  anterior  than  posterior  end, 
Apposed,  diireoted  slightly  forwards,  strongly  inourVed.  Valves 
more  or  less  inflated,  tnbst  so  in  middle,  somewhiat  oon^pressed 
hear  cardinal  region  on  both  sides  of  beaks.  Surface  marked  with 
11-13  l^iseil,  flattened,  radiating  ribs  with  sharp  edges,  elevated 
Hbtuj^tly  above  the  narrower  intercostal  grooves,  which  are  rounded. 
The  middle  5-7  ribs  are  stronger  than  the  others,  of  subequal 
height  and  size,  and  curved  l^lightly  forwards;  at  the  margin  of 
the  shell  th^y  are  11-2  times  wider  than  the  separating  gfooves. 
The  anterior  2-3  ribs  are  smaller,  less  elevated,  and  slightly 
<3onoaVe  on  their  surface^  and  are  curvecl  more  upwards;  the 
posterior  3-5. are  likewise  lower  and  much  less  conspioaous  than 
tbd  ihiddle  otiw,  and  have  their  surface  sometimes  rather  bonoave, 
Itnd  they  are  curved  up  slightly  towards  the  hinge-line.  Fine, 
inconspicuous,  regular,  closely  set,  concentric  strisd  cross  the  ribs 
tad  grooves,  and  are  slightly  arched  on  the  former.  (These  are  not 
•distinctly  shown  in  the  figures.) 

Dimenaiona : 

Average  length  ...  5-5-6*0  mm; 

•„       heiffht  5-26-5-5     „ 

„       thickness  S'50-4*25  ,, 

Locality. — Zwartberg  Pass. 

Bemarka. — ^The  genus  Buchiola  has  not  been  previously  recorded 
from  South  Africa,  and  I  have  not  found  it  mentioned  amongst  the 
Devonian  fossils  from  South  America,  to  which  the  fauna  of  the 
Bokkeveld  Beds  has  been  shown  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  in 
composition  and  species.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  characteristic 
European  genus,  represented,  especially  in  the  Bhenish  Devonian, 
by  many  species  which  Beushausen^  has  described,  and  it  occurs 
also  in  North  America,  where  Hall  applied  the  generic  name 
Glyptoeardia  to  it.  The  range  of  the  genus  extends  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  (Bohemia)  to  the  upper  horizons  of  the  Devonian.  In  the 
Bhenish  provinces  it  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Devonian. 

The  affinities  of  our  South  African  form  are  undoubtedly  with 
B.  palmata  (Goldfuss) '  in  the  shape,  number,  and  distribution  of 
the  ribs ;  but  as  regards  the  subequilateral  forin  of  the  shell  and  its 
inflated  character  B,  ruppaehenaia,  Beush.,'  resembles  it  more  closely. 
B.  apedoaa  (Hall),*  from  the  Qenesee  Slate,  is  closely  allied  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  S.  palmata,  as  Beushausen  has  observed. 

^  BeashauBen,  Lamell.  rhein.  Deyon:  Abh.  kSn.  preuss.  geol.  Landesanst, 
-N.F.,  XTii  (1896),  pp.  322>388,  pis.  zuIt,  zizv. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  333,  pi.  zzxiy,  figs.  8-5. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  324,  pi.  xrdv,  figs.  8a-/. 

*  Hall :  TalsBont.  N.Y.,  vol.  v,  pt.  1  (1883),  pi.  Ixx,  figs.  6-8. 
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The  South  African  fohd^  however,  appearf  enffioiently  distinot 
from  all  the  desdribed  species  of  Bujiikiola  to  warrant  a  Beparat4 
specific  designation,  and  the  name  tvhpalfMiia  is  aocordingly 
proposed  as  indicating  its  nearest  ally.   • 

BuodiOLA  sp.  ind. 

There  is  another  species  of  Buehiola  occurring  in  the  nodulea 
from  the  Zwartberg  Pass,  but  I  have  only  been  able  to  disoorer 
impressions  of  portions  of  the  exterior  surface  or  imperfect  internal 
casts.  It  is  characterised  by  the  ribs  being  very  flat  and  scarcely 
elevated  above  the  shallow  grooves,  and  by  both  being  of  equal 
width.  The  ribs  are  broad  and  few  in  number,  aiid  bear  arched 
striao ;  but  the  material  is  too  poor  for  further  details.  B.  anguUfera^ 
Roemer,'  appears  to  resemble  it  in  the  character  of  the  Hbs. 

Locality, — Zwartberg  Pass/ 

NuouLiTBS  of.  SiiiTHi,  OUrke. 

One  specimen  of  a  shell  belonging  to  the  genus  Nucnlites  occurs 
on  the  same  slab  of  greyish  micaceous  olay  as  Tentaeulites  crotalinug 
and  Ptychoapira  variegata,  and  comes  from  an  unknown  locality, 
It  consists  of  a  right  valve  (with  the  ends  slightly  broken)  of  an 
elongate  species,  having  the  clavicular  ridge  set  unusually  far 
forward  in  front  of  the  l^ak,  which  is  placed  at  about  two-fifths  the 
length  of  the  shell  from  the  anterior  end.  The  general  shape  of 
the  shell,  position  of  the  beak  and  clavicular  ridge,  more  resemble 
N.  Smithi,  Clarke,'  from  the  Devonian  of  Brazil,  than  the  allied 
li.  afrieanuB  (Salter)  *  from  the  Bokkeveld  Beds ;  and  it  is  also 
comparable  with  Ni  elongatus  (Conrad)  of  the  Hamilton  Qroup  of 
New  York. 

IHmensions : 

Length  ea,  20  mm.' 

Height  eat  12    „ 

Locality, — Unknown. 

Ntassa  abouta,  Hall  (?).     (PL  XVI,  Figs.  3,  Bat) 

One  somewhat  imperfect  internal  cast  of  a  lamellibranch  from  tke 
Zwartberg  Pass  shows  the  following  characters : — Shell  elongated, 
oval,  slightly  curved,  widest  in  front,  narrowing  a  little  posteriorly, 
and  obliquely  truncated  behind.  Valves  gibbous,  especially  in 
anterior  portion,  not  compressed  nor  flattened  behind.  Beaks  low, 
subterminal,  very  broad,  obtuse,  rounded ;  a  strong  curved  umbonal 
ridge  runs  to  postero-inferior  angle  of  shell;  and  a  broad,  well- 
marked,  but  shallow  depression,  widening  below,  extends  obliquely 
from  beak  in  front  of  ridge  to  inferior  margin,  occupying  nearly 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  shell.  Hinge-line  arched;  inferior 
margin  broadly  and  rather  deeply  sinuated ;  anterior  end  broadly 

1  BeoBhaiuen :   op.  cit.,  p.  337,  pi.  zixt,  ftge.  18,  19. 

^  Clarke,  Palaeoz.  Famias  of  Para:  Arohir  Has.  Nao.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  vol.  z 
(1899)  (English  edit.)*  p.  71,  pi.  Tiii,  fig.  & 

>  Sharpe:  Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  ser.  n,  toL  vii,  p.  211,  pi.  zzrii,  fig.  2  (?  4). 
Heed:  Ann.  S.  Afr.  Mus.,  toI.  iy,  pt.  6  (1904),  p.  256. 
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xounded ;  posterior  end  narrowed,  truncated  above,  somewhat  pointed 
below.  Cardinal  margins  of  valves  strongly  thickened  intemaliy 
as  far  forward  as  anterior  addootor  soars,  with  traces  of  3-4  small 
elongated  pits  in  hinge -plate  between  and  in  front  of  beaks. 
Adductor  scars  deeply  impressed,  oval,  obliquely  placed  dose  below 
beaks  and  on  anterior  lateral  margin.  Surface  of  shell  marked  with 
a  few  strong  oblique  concentric  growth-ridges. 

iVmenstofM  ; 

Length  25  mm. 

Height  15    ,, 

Thicknees 14    ,, 

LoealUy. — Zwartberg  Pass. 

Bemarka. — This  shell  appears  to  be  identical  with  Nya»$a  arguta, 
Hall,^  from  the  Hamilton  Group  of  North  Amerioa.  It  is  only  in 
the  matter  of  the  teeth  (which  probably  are  absent  in  our  specimen 
owing  to  its  condition  of  preservation)  that  any  difference  is 
noticeable.  Beushausen  *  identifies  Qoldfuss'  Sanguinolaria  dor$aia 
from  the  Upper  Oalceola  Beds  and  the  Stringocephalus  Limestone 
with  the  American  species.  I  am  doubtful  if  Sharpe's  Sangutnolite$  (?) 
corrttgatttB*  from  the  Bokkeveld  Beds  is  identical  with  our  specimen, 
Sharpe's  type  being  merely  the  impression  of  one  pair  of  valves. 

Samouinoutbs  nigbb,  sp.  nov.     (PI.  XVI,  Figs.  4,  4a.) 

Two  examples  of  another  lamellibranch  from  the  Zwartberg  Pass 
likewise  consist  of  internal  casts,  one  of  which  is  nearly  perfect,  but 
the  other  has  the  posterior  end  broken  off.  From  the  former 
the  following  description  is  drawn  up : — Shell  oblong,  upper  and 
lower  margins  nearly  parallel ;  posterior  and  anterior  ends  broadly 
rounded,  the  former  rather  broader  and  more  obtuse.  Cardinal 
margin  behind  beaks  straight  and  horizontal ;  inferior  margin 
indented  with  wide,  shallow  sinuation  in  middle,  and  curving  up 
more  gradually  in  front  than  behiod.  Beaks  subanterior,  broad, 
obtuse,  low,  scarcely  rising  above  hinge-line,  and  directed  forwards ; 
broad,  undefined  umbonal  ridge  runs  down  with  decreasing  strength 
to  posterior  third  of  inferior  margin,  and  has  a  weak,  shallow 
depression  in  front  of  it  corresponding  to  marginal  sinus.  Valves 
moderately  convex,  most  so  on  umbonal  ridge,  flattened  and 
compressed  behind.  Anterior  adductor  scars  deep,  oval,  situated 
just  below  beaks,  close  to  anterior  margin.  Posterior  adductors 
indistinct.  Cardinal  and  anterior  margins  thickened  intemaliy, 
with  elongated,  lanceolate,  ligamental  area  behind  beaks,  and  one  or 
two  elongated  pits  between  beaks  parallel  to  hinge-line.  No  teetli 
present. 

IXmensions  : 

Length  24-5  mm« 

Height  14-5   „ 

Thickness 11-6   „ 

>  Hall:  Palajont.  N.Y.,  toI.  v,  pt.  1  (1883),  pi.  liii,  figs,  9-20, 

*  BeuBhauaen:  op.  cit.,  p.  81,  pi.  iii,  figs.  7-9. 

*  Sharpe :  op.  cit.,  p.  212,  pi.  uyII,  tig.  8. 
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ZoeaUiy, — Zfrariberg  Pats. 

Bemarks. — ^The  trne  generio  position  of  this  shell  appears  to  be  in 
SangvinoliteM,  following  Wheelton  Hind's  definition.^  In  shape  and 
general  characters  our  species  seems  to  resemble  Oehlert's  8.  Marti,^ 
bat  probably  it  belongs  to  a  new  and  nndesoribed  species  which  may 
be  termed  niger.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  Brazilian  or  Bolivian 
forms  which  Olarke  and  Ulrich  have  described  and  figured  come 
very  near  it 

Sanquinolitss  (?)  AOBB,  sp.  noY.     (PL  XVI»  Figs.  5,  Sa^  56.) 

There  is  another  internal  cast  from  Zwartberg  Pass  which  may 
represent  a  species  of  8angmnoUte$,  but  its  generic  position  is 
somewhat  doubtful. 

Shell  elongated  oval,  twice  as  long  as  high;  Talves  strongly 
convex,  most  so  in  anterior  two^thirds  of  shell,  posteriorly  being 
aomewhat  compressed.  Anterior  end  rounded,  slightly  narrower 
than  posterior  end,  which  is  obliquely  truncat^.  Hinge-line 
gently  arched;  inferior  margin  nearly  straight,  a  little  concave 
towards  middle.  Beaks  broad,  obtuse,  low,  situated  at  about  one- 
fourth  the  length  of  the  shell  from  anterior  end ;  obscurely  defined, 
transversely  oval  lunule  in  front.  Umbonal  ridge  moderately 
strong,  running  from  beak  to  postero-inferior  angle,  with  shallow, 
undefined,  weak  depression  in  front  of  it  reaching  sinuation  of 
inferior  margin,  and  a  narrow,  more  defined  sulcus  behind  it 
running  nearly  straight  back  to  posterior  angle.  Anterior  adductor 
scars  deep,  subtriangular,  strongly  ridged,  situated  dose  to  anterior 
margin  and  about  half-way  between  b^k  and  anterior  inferior  angle. 
Pallial  line  simple,  and  at  about  one-fourth  the  height  of  the  shell 
Posterior  adductor  soars  not  visible.  Margins  of  valves  between 
beaks  and  on  anterior  end  thickened  internally  and  rounded;  on 
umbonal  hinge-plate  thus  formed  is  a  short  longitudinal  furrow 
parallel  to  hinge-line  and  followed  by  two  or  three  more  or  less 
fused  pits.  Surface  of  shell  ornamented  with  rather  coarse,  raised, 
ooncentric  ridges  swelling  out  into  small  irregularly  spaced  nodules 
(observed  on  one  fragment  of  shell  adhering  to  the  cast). 

Dimensions  : 

Longih  ...        ...        ...  33*6  nun* 

Hdffht  16-6  „ 

Thickness 150  „ 

ZoecUity, — Zwartberg  Pass. 

Bemaris. — It  does  not  seem  possible  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  genus  of  this  shell.  The  ridges  and  grooves  on  the  surface  and 
the  ornamentation  suggest  Qrammysia;  the  internal  grooves  and 
pits  on  the  hinge-plate  are  indistinctly  seen,  but  seem  to  point  to 
the  presence  of  an  internal  ligament.  The  general  shape,  however, 
more  resembles  members  of  SanguinoUtes,  and  for  the  present  it  may 
be  left  in  this  genus. 

1  Wheelton  Hind:  Hon.  Brit.  Carb.  Lamell.,  vol.  i,  pt.  5  (1900),  p.  361. 

>  Oehlert :  Bull.  Soc.  QM.  France,  ser.  m,  vol.  xvi  (1888),  p.  668,  pi.  xv,  fig.  4. 

PBOADB  v.— VOL.  in.— MO.  VXI.  20 
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BBACHIOPODA. 

Soaphioo(blxa(?)  afbioava,  Bp.  HOT.    (PL  XTII,  FigB.  1,  la,  16,  Ic; 
2,  2a,  26 ;  S,  3a.) 

JHoffnoBiB. — Shell  elongate  -  oval  to  suboiroular,  piano  •  oonTez. 
Pedicle  Talve  inflated,  strongly  convex,  compressed  laterally* 
distinctly  keeled  and  angnlateid  on  bade;  beak  laige,  high, 
incarved,  rising  well  above  strongly  curved  hinge-line  and  arching 
over  beak  of  opposite  valve,  with  sharply  angular  lateral  edges 
and  large  concave  trianguliar  pseudo-area  below  it ;  large  triangular 
dalthyrium  (?  covered  by  concave  plate),  with  margins  sl^tly 
infolded ;  small  subapical  foramen  present  in  beak.  Brachial  valve 
flat  or  very  feebly  convex;  beak  smaller  and  lower,  and  lew 
inoarved  than  that  of  pedicle  valve. 

Interior  of  pedicle  valve  with  pair  of  thick,  strong,  subparallel  or 
slightly  divergent  dental  plates,  slightly  concave  and  closely 
embracing  sides  of  cardinal  callosity  of  opposite  valve  (Figs.  1, 
16,  Ic).  Muscular  impression  large,  oval,  extending  about  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  valve,  slightly  depressed  and  marghied 
by  weak  ridges  diverging  from  bases  of  dental  plates,  which  are 
connected  by  a  low,  faint,  transverse  ridge  in  nmbonal  cavity  ;  the  pair 
of  large  elongate  diduotor  scars  are  distinct  in  the  muscular  area, 
but  the  adductor  scars  are  not  visible. 

Interior  of  brachial  valve  with  large  massive  umbonal  callosity  or 
hinge-plate  completely  fused  with  bottom  of  valve  and  filling  up 
whole  of  cavity  of  beak;  anterior  face  of  callosity  is  vertical, 
mariced  with  shallow  longitudinal  groove  and  deep  central  pit,  and 
it  bears  on  its  free  edge  a  pair  of  small,  short,  blunt  cylindrical 
processes  (bases  of  crura)  projecting  into  the  pedicle  valve  (Figs.  16, 
le).  Muscular  impression  large,  oval,  consisting  of  pair  of  deeply 
sunk,  oval,  posterior  adductors  indistinctly  separated  from  a  pair  of 
nther  larger,  less  sunk,  anterior  adductors,  faintly  defined  in  front ; 
a  pair  of  low,  rounded,  diverging  ridges  bound  the  impression  laterally, 
and  a  narrow,  tlun,  median  ridge,  thickest  and  highest  between  the 
posterior  adductors,  divides  it  longitudinally. 

Surface  of  shell  marked  with  30-40  low  flattened  ribs,  closely 
placed  and  separated  only  by  narrow  grooves.  In  the  internal 
casts  the  ribs  show  more  distinctly  than  on  the  exterior  of  the  shell 
itself.  A  few  concentric  growth -ridges  are  present  in  some 
specimens.    Shell  substance  thick,  massive,  impnnctate. 

Dimeniums : 


X. 

n. 

m. 

nr. 

LBOgOi 

57 

63 

...  M.  62 

80 

m&ii 

32 

82 

...  M.  36 

38 

ThiekoMS 

33 

...  ca.  34 

...  M.  32 

27 

Specimens  i  and  n  are  in  the  South  AMcan  Museum,  Gape  Town. 
Specimens  iii  and  iv  have  been  presented  by  the  South  African 
Museum  to  the  Sedgwick  Museum,  and  are  in  the  latter. 

LoealUy. — Gouritz  Biver,  north  of  the  Langebexgeo. 

Bemarhi. — ^Eight  qpeoimenB  of  th'u  interwting  fosail  hsve  been 
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fiubmitted  io  me  for  ezaminaiioai  and  all  are  from  the  same  locality. 
They  are  in  the  oondition  of  internal  oasts,  with  the  exception  of  one 
fragment  of  a  pediole  valve  (PI,  XVII,  Figs.  3,  3a),  whioh  has  the 
shell  of  the  beak  and  of  the  adjoining  portions  preserved.  It  is 
finfortanate  that  the  available  material  is  not  better,  but  by  making 
<sa8ts  of  the  speoimens  it  has  been  possible  to  draw  up  the  foregoing 
description. 

The  generic  position  and  relations  of  this  fossil  are  not  at 
^noe  obvionsy  although  the  general  appearance  suggests  the  genus 
Ben$$elana,  and  certain  features  recall  Uie  imperfectly  known  genus 
ScaphioecBlia  from  the  Devonian  of  Bolivia.  This  genus,  of  whioh 
only  one  species  has  been  desoribed  (^S^.  holivienris,  Whitfield^),  is 
defined  by  its  author  as  follows : — **  A  terebratuloid,  braohiopodous 
«hell,  having  a  strongly  convex  ventral  valve  and  a  longitudinally 
and  angularly  sulcated  dorsal  valve,  both  of  whioh  are  strongly 
plicated.  Internally  the  ventral  valve  has  a  strong,  deep,  triangular, 
byssal  opening  and  muscular  seat,  and  the  dorsal  has  strong  crural 
processes ;  but  the  loop  or  calcified  appendages  are  unknown.  Shell 
«tructare  strongly  fibrous,  without  any  puncture  under  a  hand- 
magnifier.*'  Hall  &  Clarke  ^  qnote  this  description,  and  remark  that 
the  genus  may  be  provisionally  regarded  as  allied  to  Centrondla  and 
Trigeria,  The  type-species  reaches  a  size  of  over  3^  inches  in 
length.  Our  specimens  approach  this  in  dimensions,  and  possess 
the  large  incurved  beak,  foramen,  and  apparently  open  delthyrium 
indicated  in  Whitfield's  figures.  The  pedicle  valve  is  likewise  the 
more  convex  of  the  valves,  but  the  brachial  is  merely  flattened  and 
not  "angularly  sulcated."  The  external  ornamentation  and  structure 
of  the  shell  appear  to  be  similar,  though  the  surface  of  our  specimens 
is  somewhat  abraded. 

Internally  our  shell  does  not  exhibit  the  perforated  hinge-plate  of 
Trigeria  and  its  allies ;  and  its  massive  hinge-plate,  not  divided 
^own  the  middle  and  not  supported  by  septa,  removes  it  from 
Beniselaria  and  Beaehia.  The  muscle-scars  are  also  quite  different 
The  characters  and  prominence  of  the  muscle-scars  in  the  pedicle 
Talve,  and  the  massive  hinge-plate,  median  septum,  and  large, 
well-defined,  flabeUate,  adductor  impressions  in  the  brachial  valve  of 
Megalanteris  ovalis,  Hall,'  are  recalled  by  the  characters  of  our 
species,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  latter  possessed  a  cardinal 
process  similar  to  that  found  in  Megcilanteria,  The  beak  of  the  pedicle 
valve  is  less  prominent,  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  surface  of  the 
shell  different,  but  these  features  are  of  less  importance.  The  stout 
approximate  crura  in  our  shell  are  not  specially  distinctive. 

On  the  whole,  we  seem  to  have  a  shell  externally  resembling  in 
many  respects  Seaphioemlia,  and  internally  showing  many  features 
•of  resemblanoe  to  megalanterii.    The  ignorance  which  exists  as  to 

1  Whitldd :  IVans.  Amer.  Inst.  Miniiig  Sngmeen,  toI.  xis  (1891),  p.  106, 
:fig8.  1-4. 
^  HaU  A  Olarkd:  PftlsBont.  N.T.,  yol.  viii,  BiBoh.  ii  (1894),  p.  276,  figB.  198^196. 

>  Hall:  Pal.  N.T.,  Yol.  iii  (1859),  p.  458,  pi.  106,  ^  2»-/.  HaS  A  Clarke, 
«p.  eit.»  p.  277,  pi.  faondia  figs.  12-^22. 
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the  internal  oharaotera  of  Seapkioeaita  is  nnfortanate  ;^  but  on 
aoconnt  of  its  external  reeemblanoe  and  its  typioal  oooarrenoe  in  beds  of 
which  the  fauna  has  been  proved  to  be  dosely  allied  to  that  of  Uie 
Oape  Bokkeveld  formation,  we  may  proTisionally  assign  our  species 
to  this  genus,  and  designate  it  by  the  distinotive  speoifio  name  of 
ofrieana.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  poor  specimen  wbioh 
I  described  >  as  BeMielmria,  sp.  a,  from  Ass^;ai  Bosdi,  Boode  Berg, 
Ladismith,  should  be  referred  to  this  species,  or  at  any  rate  to  this 
genus;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  other  form  described  as 
Beniselaria,  sp.  /9,*  may  also  belong  to  it ;  but  they  are  in  too  poor 
a  state  of  preservation  to  establish  Uieir  position  without  doubt 

BxNSBSLSsiA  of.  ooNFLUsiiTiNA,  Fuchs.  (PL  XVI,  Figs.  6,  6a.) 
There  is  one  tough,  grey  qnartzose  sandstone  fragment,  deeply 
iron-stained  on  the  surface,  from  the  Gouritz  Biver,  nortb  of  the 
Langebergen,  which  contains  two  specimens  of  a  subciicolar, 
strongly  convex,  and  radiately  ribbed  brachiopod.  Both  specimens 
apparently  represent  the  pedicle  valve,  and  the  better  preserved  one 
has  a  regularly  convex,  swollen  shape,  with  an  incurved,  moderately 
high  heSk,  on  each  side  of  which  small  dental  plates  are  indicated 
by  slits  in  the  cast  The  surface  of  the  valve  shows  no  fold  or 
sinns,  but  is  coveted  by  about  40-60  regular,  closely  placed,  simple* 
radiating,  small,  rounded  ribs.  A  few  concentric  growth-ridgea  are 
visible  towards  the  margin.  The  dimensions  of  this  specimen  are  as 
follows,  the  maximum  width  being  anterior  to  the  middle : — Length 
18-0  mm.,  width  19*0  mm.,  depth  (of  pedicle  valve)  8  mm.  Another 
specimen  of  approximately  the  same  size  from  the  same  locality 
consists  of  the  internal  cast  of  a  complete  individual,  slightly 
distorted.  The  shell  is  biconvex,  the  pedicle  valve  being  slightly 
deeper  than  the  brachial ;  and  the  shape  agrees  with  that  of  the 
previously  described  specimen.  The  oval  impression  of  the  diduotor 
muscles  in  the  pedicle  valve  is  strong  and  deep,  and  extends  about 
one-third  the  length  of  the  valve  from  the  b^.  In  the  opposite 
valve  the  two  pairs  of  adductors  form  a  subtriangular  scar,  widening 
anteriorly ;  the  posterior  pair  is  narrow  and  deeply  sunk,  while  the 
anterior  pair  is  wider  and  less  clearly  defined.  A  low  median  ridge 
divides  the  pairs  longitudinally.  The  hinge-plate  was  deeply  oleft, 
but  further  details  cannot  be  made  out.  The  ribbing  on  the  surface 
is  the  same  as  in  the  other  specimen. 

The  true  generic  position  of  these  brachiopods  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  I  believe  they  must  be  placed  in  the  genus  Bens9elaria. 
The  internal  characters,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  agree  i^th  this 
genus,  and  in  shape  and  general  features  fi.  confluentina,  Fuohs,' 
from  the  Lower  Devonian  of  the  Bhenish  area,  may  be  oompared. 
This  species  is  described  and  figured  as  having  a  subrotundate 
outline,  with  40-60  ribs  on  the  larger  mature  individuals*  with 
oonoentric  growth-striad,  and  mostly  without  a  median  septum  in  the 

1  Beed:  Ann.  8.  Afr.  Mas.,  toI.  iv,  pi.  3  (1903),  p.  176,  pi.  xxi,  fig.  8. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  177.  pi.  xxi,  fig.  9. 

s  Fuchs:  Jahrb.  kon.  preuss.  geol.  Landeeanst.,  xsIt,  pt.  1  (1904)«  p.  50.  pi.  viL 
figs.  7-14 ;  pi.  viii,  figs.  1-14. 
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pedicle  valve.  Probably  the  poor  speoimens  referred  previously  by 
me^  to  Trigeria  aff.  Qaudryi,  Oehlert,  belong  to  the  same  form. 

If  a  specific  name  for  this  shell  is  considered  desirably  as  it  is 
probably  distinct  from  any  described  by  other  writers,  I  would 
suggest  the  name  rotunda,  in  reference  to  its  shape. 

Locality. — Oouritz  Biver,  north  of  the  Langebergen. 

Ptyohospisa  vabibgata,  sp.  nov.     (PI.  XVI,  Pig.  7.) 

In  three  fragments  of  the  bluish-grey  micaceous  clay  containing 
Tentaetdites  crotalinus  and  Nuculites  of.  Smithi,  from  an  "  unknown 
locality,"  there  are  the  imperfect  internal  casts  and  external 
impressions  of  a  small  brachiopod,  which,  by  its  shape,  plications, 
and  remarkable  ornamentation,  is  closely  allied  to,  though  not 
identical  with,  Ptyehoapiraferita  (Von  Buch)  of  the  Middle  Devonian 
of  the  Eifel.  The  typical  shape  of  this  European  species  is  rather  more 
elongate  and  less  transverse;  and  it  has  a  few  rounded,  curved 
plications,  increasing  in  strength  towards  the  margin,  the  central  one  of 
which  in  the  pedicle  valve  is  straight  and  grooved  down  the  middle. 
But  in  our  Gape  form  all  the  folds  are  nearly  straight,  and  there  seem  to 
be  3-5  lateral  ones  on  each  side  of  the  median  one,  instead  of  only 
3|  though  those  nearest  the  hinge-line  are  very  faint  and  weak.  The 
whole  surface  of  our  shell  is  also  covered  with  small,  closely-set 
pits,  arranged  mostly  in  irregular  quincunx  fashion,  but  forming 
radiating  rows  gently  curved  upwards  near  the  cardinal  angles,  and 
towards  the  fi*ont  there  is  a  tendency  for  2-3  adjacent  pits  to  fuse 
and  form  short  broken  lines  more  or  less  concentric  to  the  margin. 
A  few  concentric  growth-ridges  are  also  present.  The  more  trans- 
verse shape  of  the  shell,  the  number  of  folds,  their  smaller  curvature, 
and  the  distribution  and  local  fusion  of  the  pits  on  the  surface 
distinguish  this  imperfectly  known  shell  from  Pt.  ferita,  of  which 
Sandbei*ger^  has  well  figured  the  external  ornamentation.  The 
average  length  of  our  specimens  is  about  5  mm.,  and  the  transverse 
width  slightly  greater. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  XVI  and  XVII. 
Plate  XVI. 
Fig. 

1.  Buehiola  tnbpalmataf  sp.  nov.     x  5.    Zwartberg  Pass, 
la.   Ditto.    OutUne  section  of  ribs  to  show  shape  and  elevation* 

2.  Ditto.    View  of  another  complete  shell  from  above. 

3.  NyoMa  arguta^  Hall  (?).     x  2.    Zwartberg  Pass. 
3a.   Ditto.    Same  specimen,     x  2.    Anterior  view. 

4.  Sanguinolitet  niffer,  sp.  nov.     x  1^.    Zwartberg  Pass. 
4a.   Ditto.    Same  specimen  viewed  from  above. 

6,  Saftguinolitet  {?}  acer,  sp.  nov.     x  H.    Zwartberg  Pass. 

5a.  Ditto.    Same  specimen,     x  11.    Anterior  view. 

5b,  Ditto.    Same  specimen,     x  l}.    Viewed  from  above. 

6.  Beniwlaria  cf.  eon/luentina,  Fuchs.     x  1}.    Pedicle  valve.    Gouritz  River. 
6a.  Ditto.    Same  specimen,     x  1^.    Side  view. 

7.  Ftyehospira  variegata,  sp.  nov.     x  6.    Internal  cast  of  pedide  valve.    Locality 

unknown* 

»  Eeed:  Ann.  S.  Afr.  Mus.,  vol.  iv,  pt.  3  (1903),  p.  178,  pi.  xxi,  figs.  11,  12. 
3  Sandberger :    Verstoin.    Rhein.    Svst.    Nassau,    1855,    p.    330,    pi.    xxziii, 
figs.  Ide,  d.    Hall  &  Clarke :  PalsBont.  N.T.,  vol.  viii,  Brach.  li  (1894),  p.  112. 
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Platb  XVII. 
Fio. 

1.  Scaphioealia  (P)  africana^  sp.  nov.    Nat.  size.    Side  view  of  intenud  caet. 

Gouritz  River. 
1«.   Ditto.    Same  specimen.    Anterior  view  of  shell. 
Ih.  Ditto.    Same  specimen,  viewed  from  dorsal  (brachial^  side. 
\e.   Ditto.    Same  specimen.    Umbonal  r^on  of  pedicle  valve,  inverted  to  show 

details  of  stmctare. 

2.  Ditto.    Another  smaller  specimen.    Nat.  size.    Side  view  of  internal  cast, 

showing  ribbing  of  shell.    Same  locality. 

2a.  Ditto.    Same  specimen.    Nat.  size.    Anterior  view. 

2ft.   Ditto.     Same  specimen.    Nat.  size.     Viewed  from  dorsal  side.    (The  right- 
hand  upper  portion  of  shell  is  obscured  by  matrix.) 

3.  Ditto.    Another   specimen.    Nat.    size.    Umbonal   r^on    of   an    imperfect 

individual,  with  shell  adhering  to  cast  of  pedicle  valve.  Same  locality. 
30.  Ditto.  Same  specimen.  Nat.  size.  Full-face  view,  shoeing  sharp  incurved 
beak  of  pedicle  valve. 
d.  diductor  muscles ;  a.  adductor  muscles ;  e,  bases  of  crura ;  d,p,  dental  plates ; 
/.  foramen  in  beak  of  pedlde  valve;  p,  oenlnil  pit  in  hin^-plate; 
i,r,  transverse  ridge  in  umbonal  cavity  of  pedide  valve ;  m.r,  median  ridge 
in  brachial  valve. 


[N.B.— With  the  exception  of  the  specimens  PI.  XVI,  Fig.  1,  and  PI.  XVII, 

^1.  3,  which  are  in  the  Sedgwic'"  *' ~"  ^^-  -^     '  ^ '~  ^'^-  "-**- 

rican  Museum,  Cape  Town,  j 


Fig.  3,  which  are  in  the  Sedgwick  Museum,  all  the  above  t}'pe8  are  in  the  South 


III. — Thb   Origin   and    Mods  op    Formation   op  the   Pebmiai^ 
Breccias  of  the  South  Devon  Coast. 

By  Bbbnard  Hobson,  M.Sc.,  F.G.S., 
Lecturer  in  Petrology  and  Geology  in  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 

(PLATE  XXI.) 

AFTER  TiBiting  in  1905  the  excellent  exposure  of  the  Permo- 
Carboniferous  Dwyka  Conglomerate,  containing  glacially 
striated  boulders,  overlying  glacially  striated  Barberton  beds  at  the 
foot  of  Gotshe  Mountain  in  the  Vryheid  district  of  Natal,*  it  occurred 
to  me  to  examine  tbe  Permian  breccias  of  the  Soutb  Devon  coast 
to  see  whether  I  could  find  any  evidence  of  their  being  of  glacial 
origin. 

The  breccias  in  question  have  been  frequently  described,  but,, 
so  far  as  I  can  find,  the  published  information  is  very  vague  in  some 
respects,  more  particularly  as  to  the  size  of  the  fragments,  blocks,  or 
boulders  composing  tlie  breccia  which,  in  most  cases,  are  simply 
described  as  large  or  small,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
indefinite. 

As  large  blocks  are  much  more  easily  transported  by  ice  than  by 
water,  I  paid  special  attention  to  the  size  of  the  blocks.  The 
localities  visited  lie  between  Boandham  Head,  Paignton,  on  tbe 
soutb,  and  Dawlish  on  the  north,  and  are  shown  on  tbe  Geological 
Survey  maps  (new  series),  Sheets  339,  Teignmouth  (1899),  and  350 
Torquay  (1898),  and  the  breccias  referred  to  are  those  overlying  the 
Watcombe  Clay  and  marked  ^  on  the  Survey  maps. 

1  See  G.  A.  F.  Molengraaff,  "  Geology  of  the  Transvaal,"  Edinburgh,  1904^ 
p.  66. 
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L— Thb  Sizb  of  thb  Teanspobtkd  Blookb. 

Sir  H.  de  la  Beohe,'  describing  the  Bed  Sandstooe  Series,  says : 
*'  On  the  side  of  Little  Haldon  Hill  there  are  blooks  of  quartziferous 
porphyry  of  more  than  a  ton  in  weight/' 

Mr.  W.  Pengelly '  says :  '*  Again,  the  trappean  masses  are  not 
nnfrequently  of  great  size.  The  largest  probably  ooour  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Teign,  espeoially  in  the  diff  l>etween  Shaldou  and  the 
Ness  Point.  They  are  more  or  less  ellipsoidal  in  form,  and  sometimes 
measure  fully  five  feet  in  greatest  diameter." 

The  late  Hr.  B.  N.  Worth  ^  says :  "  We  have  another  valuable 
hint  [of  their  local  character]  in  the  fact  that  these  fragments  attain 
their  largest  size  in  the  vicinity  of  Teignmouth,  and  that  thence 
both  to  the  north  and  south  they  rapidly  graduate  downward  to  very 
moderate  dimensions,  and,  in  fact,  into  sand.  .  .  .  Espeoially 
prominent  also  are  the  boulders  in  the  Dawlish  valley.  Blocks 
oooar  ranging  to  four  and  five  feet  in  diameter." 

In  order  to  fiM)ilitate  reference  I  have  arranged  the  descriptions 
of  exposures  examined  in  regular  order,  beginning  at  the  south  and 
proceeding  along  the  coast  northwards. 

The  chief  points  to  be  brought  out  are : — 

(1)  The  size  of  the  largest  blocks  observed. 

(2)  The  fact  that  they  often  occur  amid  blocks  (not  matrix)  of 
much  smaller  average  size. 

(3)  The  point  referred  to  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Worth  that  the  fragments 
(particularly  of  quartz-porphyry)  are  largest  between  Bundle  Head 
and  the  Ness  near  Teignmouth,  and  diminish  in  size  both  to  the 
north  and  south. 

(4)  That  the  Devonian  limestone  fragments,  abundant  (in  most 
cases)  to  south  are  comparatively  scarce  to  north  of  Teignmouth. 

In  describing  the  average  size  of  the  fragments  in  the  breccia  the 
matrix,  which  is  present  in  all  cases,  is  left  out  of  account 

1.  Boundkam  Head,  near  Paignton.^ 
At  the  shore  end  of  the  south  side  of  Eoundham  Head  is  a  very 
excellent  exposure  in  the  cliff,  estimated  at  50  feet  in  height.  The 
upper  three-eighths  of  the  cliff  face  consist  of  breccia,  which  overlies  a 
bed  of  rock-sand  about  half  the  total  height  in  thickness  and  showing 
very  clear  current-bedding.^  It  in  turn  overlies  another  bed  of 
breccia,  and  the  whole  series  is  thrown  down  to  the  west  by  a  fault 
exposed  with  diagrammatic  clearness.'  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
convincing  exposure  I  saw,  proving  deposit  by  water.  At  this  spot 
the  breccia  is  not  coarse.     Most  of  the  fragments  are  from  one  to  four 

»  "  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Deron,  and  "West  Somerset,'*  1839,  p.  204. 

'  "  The  Bed  Sandstones,  Conglomerates,  and  Marls  of  Devonshire,"  pt.  ii :  Ann. 
Bept.  and  Trans.  Plymouth  Inst.,  1862-3,  p.  30. 

'  **  The  Igneous  Constituents  of  the  Triassic  Breccias  and  Conglomerates  of  South 
Devon  " :  Qnari  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  1890,  pp.  71,  72. 

«  See  Plate  XXI,  Fig.  1. 

'  Pengelly  describes  and  figures  false  bedding  at  Slapton,  Start  Bay,  and  Ooodrington 
Sande,  Torbay :  Trans.  Plpionih  Inst.,  1862-3,  p.  31. 

«  See  W.  A.  £.  Ussher,  GeoL  of  Torquay :  Geol.  Survey  Mem.,  1903,  pp.  1 10,  111. 
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inohes  across,  bat  I  saw  a  limestone  pebble  measnring  1  fit.  by  4(  in. 
The  fragments,  mostly  angular,  are  chiefly  Devonian  limestone 
(which  oooars  tn  eitii  within  f  mile).  In  addition  vein  quarts 
and  purplish  red  sandstone  occur. 

2.  Preston  Cliffs  (Tor  Bay). 
In  these  cliffs,  below  the  Volunteer  Battery,  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  sea  wall,  which  extends  northwards  from  Bed  Cliff",  six  feet  of 
breccia  are  exposed  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  overlain  by  orange-red 
current-bedded  sandstone  or  rock-sand,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds  is 
gently  southwards.  (This  direction  of  dip  is  unusual.)  The  breccia 
is  fine,  the  rock  fragments  being  from  1  to  4  inches,  exceptionally 
'  6  inches  long,  and  several  fragments  of  the  typical  red  quartz-porphyiy, 
wliich  is  a  very  frequent  and  characteristic  constituent  of  these  breccias, 
were  seen,  one  of  them  4  inches  long,  besides  which  purplish  sand- 
stone and  (not  abundant)  limestone  fragments  occur.  The  small 
size  of  the  quartz-porphyry  and  scarcity  of  limestone  fragments  are 
noteworthy. 

S.  Petit  Tor  Crags,^  Bahhacomhs  Bay. 
In  the  conglomerate  of  Petit  Tor  Crags  and  in  the  talus  of  fallen 
blocks  of  conglomerate  at  their  foot  probi&bly  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  subangular  fragments  consist  of  grey  Devonian  limestone,  often 
visibly  fossiliferous,  besides  which  there  occur  reddish  quartzite  and 
reddish  sandstone  and  a  few  pieces  of  red  quartz-porphyry,  all  in  a 
very  hard  coarse  sandy  matrix.  The  fragments  are  mostly  from  1  to 
6  inches  in  diameter,  though  limestone  boulders  up  to  1ft.  3  in. 
by  1  ft  1  in.  by  8  in.  are  not  uncommon.  Thin  beds  of  breccia 
alternate  with  layers  a  foot  or  two  thick  of  finer  material.  The 
abundance  of  Devonian  limestone  is  not  surprising,  as  it  occurs  tn 
situ  in  Petit  Tor  close  by. 

4.   Watcomhe  Cove. 

At  the  south  side  of  the  cove  the  breccio-conglomerate  is  thrown 
down  by  a  fault  against  the  Watcombe  Clay,'  and  dips  at  45° 
northwards.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  fragments  consist 
of  fossiliferous  Devonian  limestone,  of  which  an  unusually  large 
block  measured  1ft.  10 in.  by  10  in.  by  Gin.  +  (partially 
embedded).  Next  in  abundance  (but  at  a  long  interval)  come 
fragments  of  reddish  and  purplish  sandstone,  boulders  resembling 
Permian  felspathic  trap,  and  a  few  bits  of  vein  quartz. 

A  microscopical  section  of  the  matrix  of  the  breccia-conglomerate 
at  Watcombe  Cove  shows  large  limestone  fragments,  bits  of  slate 
and  grit,  many  angular  quartz  sand  grains,  and  abundant  fragments 
of  volcanic  rock.  One  of  the  volcanic  fragments  is  crowded  with 
minute  spherulites,  showing  well-defined  black  cross  by  polarized 

1  See  Plate  XXI,  Fig.  2.  and  for  section  of  Petit  Tor  see  W.  A.  £.  Ussher,  Qed. 
of  Torquay,  Geol.  Snrvev  Mem.,  1903,  p.  109 ;  and  **  Coast  Section  from  Babbacombe 
to  Watcombe,"  by  W.  A.  E.  Ussher,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  xTi  (1900),  p.  434. 

*  W.  A.  £.  Ussher,  **  On  the  Age  and  Origin  of  the  Watoombe  Cky  " :  Rept. 
and  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  Adv.  Sd.,  iz  (1877),  p.  298 ;  also  section  in  Proc.  Geol. 
Awoc.,  zri,  p.  434. 
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light,  and  oontaina  porphyritio  brown  mioa.  It  olosely  resembles 
a  spherulitio  liparite  I  collected  in  the  Grand  Ganon  of  the  Yellow- 
43tone.  The  most  interesting  volcanic  fragments,  however,  are  those 
which  olosely  resemble  the  Permian  felspathic  traps  from  the  Exeter 
district,  which  I  described  in  1892.^  One  of  these  volcanic  fragments 
shows  felspar  laths  in  an  opaqae  matrix  consisting  partly  of  iron-ore 
■and  partly  of  ted  ferrnginous  matter.  It  can  be  paralleled  by  my 
section  897  of  olivine  biusalt  from  Baddon  Qoarry,  west  of  Thorverton, 
«ix  miles  north  of  Exeter,  although  I  must  confess  that  none  of  the 
fragments  in  the  conglomerate  matrix  show  the  red  psendomorphs 
after  olivine  so  characteristic  of  most  of  the  Permian  felspathic 
traps.  Another  type  of  volcanic  fragment  very  abundant  in  the 
matrix  shows  felspar  laths,  iron-ore,  brown  mica,  and  abundant 
faintly  greenish  short  prisms,  which  appear  to  be  apatite.  This 
rock  resembles  the  one  I  termed  mica-augite-andesite  (Mr.  TealP 
terms  it  biotite-traohyte),  especially  my  section  900  from  Eillerton 
Park,  5^  miles  N.  33^  E.  of  Exeter,  except  that  the  Eillerton  rock 
contains  augite,  which  I  have  not  found  in  the  Watcombe  fragments. 

The  late  Mr.  B.  N.  Worth '  also  records  felspathic  traps  from  the 
Permian  breccias  of  Torbay  and  Teignmouth.  Oti  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher  *  says :  ''  The  absence  of  signs  of  con- 
temporaneous vulcanicity  in  the  New  Bed  Books  of  the  area  [G^ol. 
Survey  Map,  new  series,  sheet  350,  Torquay]  is  accounted  for  by 
their  evident  attenuation  through  a  conformable  overlap,  as  they  are 
traced  northward  towards  Exeter,  the  volcanic  horizon  being  higher 
in  the  series  than  the  strata  represented  on  the  map." 

Three  alternatives  occur  to  me — either  Mr.  B.  N.  Worth  and  I  are 
mistaken  in  our  identification  of  Permian  felspathic  traps  in  the 
breccias,  or  Permian  felspathic  traps  may  occur  t»  titH  beneath  and 
hidden  by  the  breccias,  or  Mr.  Ussher  may  perhaps  be  mistaken 
in  considermg  that  they  lie  at  a  higher  horizon. 

5.  Cove  f  mile  Bouth  of  Bundle  Head. 

Here,  again,  the  Devonian  limestone  fragments  in  the  breccio- 
conglomerate  still  form  a  majority :  the  largest  (subangular)  lime« 
stone  block  observed  measured  1  ft  4  in.  by  1  ft.  1  in.  by  8  in. ;  an 
average  fragment  would  be  about  3  inches  across.  Fragments  of 
red  and  purple  sandstone,  quartz-porphyry  and  so-called  lydian  stone' 
occur.  A  subangular  block  of  quartz-porphyry  measuring  1  ft.  by 
6  in.  by  11  in.  +  (partially  embedded)  was  observed,  and  about 
a  dozen  smaller  quartz-porphyry  blocks  occurred  within  three  yards 
<^f  it.  The  rock  fragments  here  are  on  the  whole  smaller  than  at 
Petit  Tor  Orags  and  Watcombe  Gove.    Seams  of  breccia  alternate 

1  Quart.  Jonm.  Geol.  SoG.,_p.  496. 

'  Ussher  &  TeaU,  Geol.  of  &eter  :  Geol.  Surrey  Mem.,  1902,  p.  78. 

'  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  1890,  p.  76. 

*  Geol.  of  Torquay:  Geol.  Survey  Mem.,  1903,  p.  112. 

«  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare,  '*  On  the  Red  Bock  Marie,  or  Newer  Bed  Sandstone  "  : 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  n.s.,  vol.  i  (1821),  p.  257 ;  Conybeare  &  Phillips,  Geol. 
England  and  Wales,  pt.  i  (1822),  p.  294 ;  also  Ussher,  Geol.  of  Torquay,  1903, 
p.  Ill,  line  4. 
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with  seams  of  sandstone  and  dip  slightiy  sootbwards.  There  is  mnob 
more  matrix  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  fragments  than  in  tihe  two^ 
pieoeding  ezposnres. 

6.  BundlelEead  and  the  JTeas.' 

As  Bondle  Head  is  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Ness,  it  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  desoribed  first,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  describe  the- 
two  as  approached  from  Teignmouth. 

Crossing  the  Teign  at  the  ferry  from  Teignmouth  to  Shaldoio, 

1  walked  to  the  Ness  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Teign),  passing  on  toe- 
way  several  large  blocks  of  quartz-porphyry  on  the  beach,  lao 
conglomerate  at  th'e  base  of  the  Ness  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Devonian  limestone,  often  visibly  fossiliferouB^ 
purplish-red  sandstone,  some  red  quartz-porphyry,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  the  so-called  lydian  stone.  Ooing  southward  round 
the  foot  of  the  Ness,  I  found  lying  loose  upon  the  beach  a  block  oT 
red  quartz-porphyry  measuring  3  ft  by  2  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft  8  in.,  and 
eighteen  paces  to  south  of  it  another  block  of  the  same    ^ooIl 

2  ft  10  in.  by  2  ft  4  in.  by  2  ft  4 in.  Both  of  these  blocks  agreed 
petrographically  with  the  red  quartz-porphyry  blocks  embedded  in- 
the  conglomerate.  This  red  quartz-porphyry  is  very  oharaoteristio^ 
of  these  Permian  conglomerates  and  breccias,  and  its  petrographioal 
characters  will  be  referred  to  later.  A  few  yards  soutJi  of  the  last- 
mentioned  loose  block  is  a  mass  of  the  same  red  quarts-porphyry 
8  ft  6  in.  by  2  ft.  by  2  ft  +  partially  embedded  in  the  oongloBfterate,. 
and  another  few  yards  south  a  similar  block  2  ft  10  in.  by  2  ft.  by 

1  ft  5  in.  also  in  the  conglomerate.  A  thousand  paces  south  of  the 
block  last  mentioned,  at  a  promontory  which  is,  I  believe,  Bundle 
Head,  and  lying  among  great  fallen  blocks  of  the  conglomerate,  is 
another  loose  block  of  red  quartz-porphyry  6  ft.  by  3  f t  by  S  f t. ;. 
six  paces  from  it  is  another  similar  block  3  ft  by  3  ft  6  in.  by  2  ft  9  in. 
Only   23   paces   farther  south  is  a  block  of  Devonian   limestone 

2  ft  6  in.  by  1  ft  6  in.  by  1  ft,  apparently  embedded  as  to  its  lower 
surface  in  the  conglomerate,  though  it  may  have  been  squeezed 
down  into  it  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  Yet  most  of  the  blocks  in 
the  conglomerate  hereabouts  are  only  3  to  6  inches  in  diameter.. 
Five  paces  from  the  last  limestone  block  another,  roughly  elliptical 
in  form,  3  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  8  in.  by  1  ft.,  lies  loose  on  the  beaoh. 
Eleven  paces  from  the  limestone  block  last  mentioned  (and  lying  on 
the  top  of  fallen  conglomerate  masses)  are  two  blocks  of  fed  quartz- 
porphyry  lying  close  together,  one  measuring  4  ft  6  in.  by  4  ft.  by 
2  ft.,  the  other  4  ft  by  4  ft  by  3  ft  Bight  paces  further  south  is 
the  largest  boulder  (of  any  rock)  1  saw  on  the  South  Devon  coast, 
a  block  of  red  quartz-porphyry,  6  ft  4  in.  by  6  ft.  by  3  ft  6  in.,  to- 
which  1  shall  refer  again.  It  lies  loose  on  the  beach  amid  huge 
ffiJlen  masses  of  conglomerate.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  paces  south 
of  the  last  (after  passing  several  others)  I  found  lying  loose  on  the 

1  See  O.  W.  Onnerod,  **  On  the  Murchisonite  Beds  of  the  Estuary  of  the  £x,  and 
an  attempt  to  classify  the  Beds  of  the  Trias  thereby":  Qoart.  Joum.  Geol.  6oc., 
1875,  p.  349,  and  section  from  Minnicombe  to  Lympstone,  fig.  3. 
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nortb  side  of  a  soar  of  oonglomerate  a  stmilar  boaldar  3  ft.  6  in.  by 
2  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft  9  in. ;  120  paces  further  sonth  two  similar  blocks, 
2ft.  4in.  by  8ft.  by  1ft.  4in.  and  2ft.  by  2ft.  by  1ft.  6in. 
respectively.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  loose  blocks  hitherto- 
mentioned  are  derived  from  the  neighbouring  Permian  conglomerate, 
as  they  agree  lithologioally  with  the  blocks  in  the  conglomerate. 
Lying,  as  most  of  them  do,  amongst  fallen  masses  of  oonglomerate, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  appreciably  worn  by  the  action  of 
the  existing  sea.  All  the  quartz-porphyry  blocks  at  Bundle  Head 
and  the  Ness  are  subangnlar.  It  is  on  acoount  of  their  exceptionally 
large  size,  and  not  as  average  specimens  of  the  blocks  composing  the 
conglomerate,  that  they  are  referred  to. 

7.  Teignmouih. 
On  walking  along  the  promenade  (sea*  wall)  at  Teignrooutli 
towards  Dawlish,  one  sees  the  breocio-conglomerate  exposed  at  the 
back  of  the  promenade  jast  before  it  reaches  the  GTreat  Western 
Bailway.  The  rock  fragments  in  the  breccio- oonglomerate  there  aro 
generally  2  to  4  inches  across  and  smaller.  Qiuirtz-porphyry  is 
common  ;  a  sobangular  block  of  it  measared  1  fr.  4  in.  by  1  ft  4  in. 
by  1  ft  +  partially  embedded.  Purplish-red  sandstone  fragments 
are  abundant,  and  the  so-called  lydian  stone  occurs.  No  limestone 
was  observed;^  indeed,  the  difference  between  the  abundance  of 
limestone  fragments  at  the  Ness  on  the  south  side  of  the  Teign  and 
its  comparative  scarcity  at  and  north  of  Teignmouth  is  such  that 
perhaps  one  may  suspect  that  the  beds  on  the  north  of  the  river  are 
fjBtulted  down  compared  with  those  at  the  Ness. 

8.     Along  the  Great  We$tem  Bailway  between  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish. 

North  of  Teignmouth,  at  the  208^  mile-post  (from  London)  on  the 
railway,  the  breccia  has  an  apparent  dip  of  16°  to  20°  northward,  and 
consists  of  distinctly  angular  fragments,  mostly  about  3  inches  or 
less,  but  running  up  to  7  inches,  and  exceptionally,  in  the  case 
of  a  quartz-porphyry  block,  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  fragments 
consist  of  grey,  quartzite,  greenish  quartz  -  porphyry  weathering 
reddish,  the  typical  red  quartz-porphyry,  purplish-red  sandstone, 
black  quartzite.  No  limestone  was  observed,  though,  as  remarked 
in  reference  to  Teignmouth,  a  minute  search  might  discover  some. 

Where  large  boulders  occur  in  these  South  Devon  breccias  they, 
so  far  as  observed,  lie  with  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  the  bedding- 
planes ' — for  instance,  at  a  point  150  paces  south  of  the  208^  mile- 
post  (G.W.R.)  a  quartz-porphyry  boulder  2  ft.  8  in.  by  9  in.  by 
1  ft  4 in.  -Impartially  embedded,  elliptical  in  form,  moderately  well 
rounded,  lies  in  the  breccia  20  to  30  ft.  above  the  rails ;  5  paces 
north  of  it  is  a  subangular  block  of  fine -grained  mottled  red 
sandstone  2  ft.  4  in.  by  1  ft.  6  in.  +  partially  embedded,  and  about 

^  Very  likely  a  minute  search  mieht  disoorer  some. 

*  Pengelly  says :  **  The  pebbles  Be  with  their  longest  axes  parallel  to  the  planes 
of  bedding'''  (*^The  Bed  Sandstones,  etc.,  of  Deyonshire,"  pt.  ii:  Ann.  Rept.  and 
Trans.  Plymouth  Inst.,  1862-3,  p.  31). 
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1 5  ft.  above  it  another  inaooessible  block  of  rook  over  1  ft.  in  diameter* 
All  these  blocks  lie  parallel  to  the  bedding-planes,  which  have  an 
apparent  dip  of  20°  northwards.  No  evidence  of  a  boulder  dropped 
by  ice  and  bending  down  the  himinaa  below  it,  as  deeoribed  by 
Professor  James  (}eikie  ^  as  occarring  near  Uddingston,  Lanarkshire, 
was  anywhere  seen.  At  the  208|  mile  post  (G.W.B.)  several 
fragments  of  limestone,  one  of  them  11  inches  long,  elliptical,  fairly 
well  rounded,  occur  in  the  breccia;  and  4  paces  north  of  the 
207f  mile-post  limestone  fragments  up  to  6  inches  long  occur  in  the 
breccia,  which  is  here  coarser  than  it  is  nearer  Teignmouth.  At 
124  paces  north  of  the  208  mile-post  a  block  of  reddish  quartz- 
])orphyry  2  ft  by  1  ft  3  in.  occurs ;  north  of  the  207f  mile-post 
at  12  paces  is  a  boulder  of  typical  red  quarts-porphyry  1  ft.  4  in.  by 
8in. ;  at  130  paces  a  (quartz -porphyry)  block  3  ft  by  2 ft.  by 
1ft  6in. -f;  at  243  paces  a  (quartz -porphyry)  block  2ft.  2  in. 
by  1  ft.  All  these  four  blocks  are  in  the  breccia.  At  the  north  end 
of  Parson's  Tunnel  (the  first  north  of  Teignmouth)  fragments  of  red 
quartz-porphyry,  quartz-porphyry  with  greenish  groundmass,  grey 
quartzite,  weathering  purplish,  and  limestone  occur  in  the  breccia. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  second  tunnel  from  Teignmouth  (129  paces 
north  of  the  207  mile-post)  the  breccia  is  not  at  all  coarse ;  most  of 
the  fragments  are  not  more  than  2  inches,  a  few  4  inches,  and  in  rare 
cases  6  inches  across.  Just  north  of  Dawlish  station  at  the  206  mile- 
post  the  rock  consists  of  alternating  beds  of  red  sandstone  and  breccia, 
each  4  inches  to  3  feet  thick.  The  breccia  consists  of  small  angular 
fragments,  mostly  1  inch  in  diameter  or  less,  but  a  few  3  to  5  inches 
across. 

II. — Thb  Obioin  of  the  Quabtz-porphtbt  Blooks. 

The  late  Mr.  R  N.  Worth  has  decribed '  the  red  quartz-porphyry 
so  common  in  the  breccia  as  a  <'  Deep-red  porphyritic  rock,  varying 
to  red  brown  and  puiplish  brown;  compact  felsitio  base  with 
porphyritic  quartz  and  felspar,  some  of  the  latter  kaolinized,  some 
Murchisonite ;  occasionally,  but  not  invariably,  some  mica.  This  is 
the  so-called  red  '  porphyritic  trap  *  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
the  conglomerates  within  our  area,  from  Torbay  to  the  (Trediton 
valley,  and  the  origin  of  which  has  been  a  special  topic  of  discussion* 
Save  in  colour,  however,  these  fragments  are  hardly  distinguishable 
from  some  Dartmoor  elvans."  A  microscopical  section  which  I  have 
had  made  from  a  block,  which  measures  1  ft  4  in.  by  9}  in.  by  5  in.  -)- 
and  still  remains  embedded  in  the  conglomerate,  at  the  Ness  opposite 
Teignmouth,  shows  phenocrysts  of  quartz,  felspar,  brown  mica,  and 
apatite.  The  felspar  consists  chiefly  of  much  altered  large  porphyritic 
crystals  without  any  visible  twinning  lamellas,  and  of  much  scarcer, 
smaller,  and  fresher  porphyritic  crystals  of  lath-shaped  form,  also 
not  visibly  twinned.  The  mica  phenocrysts  are  sometimes  inclosed 
in  the  larger  felspars.  The  ground-mass  appears  by  reflected  light 
reddish,  by  transmitted  light  brownish,  owing  to  ferruginous  matter. 

»  **  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  3rd  ed.  (1894),  p.  274. 
>  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  1890,  p.  75,  item  29. 
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By  polarized  light  it  is  not  isotropic,  but  oiy^tooiyBtaUine, 
and  in  some  parts  miorooryBtalline,  in  which  case  it  oonsista  of 
quartz  and  febpar.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  B.  Hansford  Worth 
to  inquire  whether  he  knows  of  any  definite  locality  where  this 
rock  occurs  tn  sUiL  He  has  kindly  sent  me  a  specimen  of  the 
felsite  from  the  Slope  of  Legis  Tor  (N.N.E.  of  Plymouth),  long. 
4''  (y  23'',  lat  50^  23'  20}'',  described  by  him.'  It  bean  some 
resemblance  to  the  red  quartz«porphyry  of  we  Permian  breccia,  but 
it  differs  in  containing  <' frequent  spheroids  and  aggregates  of 
minutely  crystalline  schorl,"  in  its  ground-mass  being  more  granular 
(distinctly  orystaUiue)  and  salmon-coloured  instead  of  compact  and 
chocolate  red,  and  in  having,  according  to  Mr.  Worth,  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*57,  whereas  I  found  for  a  specimen  from  the  (sectioned) 
block  t»  ntH  in  the  conglomerate  at  the  Ness  2*49.  Mr.  B.  H.  Worth 
writes  to  me :  "  But  from  Legis  Tor  there  comes  another  variant  The 
same  red  ground-mass.  Porphyritio  quartz  well  developed,  and  cream- 
coloured  felspars  numerous  and  prominent.  Eaolinize  these  felspars 
and  you  have  one  of  the  Teignmouth  rocks  at  once."  Though  I  doubt 
whetiier  an  exact  match  would  be  thus  obtained,  I  think  it  likely  that 
when  Dartmoor  is  more  thoroughly  known  such  will  be  found.  Tbe 
nearest  part  of  the  granite  mass  of  Dartmoor  is  nine  miles  from  Uie 
Ness.  In  1892 1  mentioned '  that "  A  mass  of  genuine  quartz-porphyry 
measuring  about  4  feet  by  1  foot  is  exposed  on  the  west  side  of  tbe 
road  opposite  to  the  entrance  gate  of  Dunohideock  House  [3}  miles 
south-west  of  Exeter],  but  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  New  Bed 
Breccia."  I  have  no  note  as  to  whether  this  was  the  typical  red 
quartz-porphyry,  but  it  is  only  4t^  miles  from  the  Dartmoor  granite. 

ni. — The  Possibility  of  Tbanspobt  by  Watbb  of  the  labobst 
Blocks  obbebvsd. 

If  we  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  the  blocks  in  the  breccia  and 
conglomerate  have  been  transported  by  water,  it  is  of  interest  to 
calculate  the  velocity  of  the  current  required  to  move  the  largest 
block  of  quartz  -  porphyry  observed  near  Bundle  Head.  The 
dimensions  of  5  ft.  4  in.  by  5  ft  by  3  ft  6  in.  give  93j^  cubic  feet 
Taking  its  specific  gravity  at  2*49  (that  of  the  red  quartz-porphyry 
block  tn  niH  in  the  conglomerate)  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  at  624  lbs.,  we  obtain  6  tons  9cwt  Iqr.  26  lbs.,  or,  if  we 
deduct  10  per  cent,  on  account  of  irregular  form,  5  tons  16  owt  2  qrs. 
4  lbs.  for  its  probable  weight  Prof.  A.  Penck'  gives  a  formula 
item  which  the  velocity  of  current  at  which  a  cube  of  rock  with 
a  given  length  of  side  I  will  just  remain  motionless  on  a  horizontal 
surface  can  be  calculated ;  it  is  v  =  3*86  Vl  If  we  take  the  contents 
of  the  block  to  be  93  cubic  feet  it  would  correspond  to  a  cube  of 
4*531  ft  or  1*381  metre  side.  The  required  velocity  is  22*33  kilometres, 

I  <*  The  Petrography  of  Dartmoor  and  its  borders  " :  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  Adv. 
Sd.,  Tol.  xzxiy  (1902),  p.  619. 
*  Quart.  Jonm.  Geol.  8oc.,  1892,  p.  606. 
s  «  Morphologie  der  Brdoberflache^'  (1894),  vol.  i,  p.  280,  line  18. 
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or  13*84  miles  per  hour.  Penok  assames  a  speoifio  graTity  of  2*2,  and 
that  of  the  quartz*porphyry  may  be  taken  as  13^  per  cent  b^her ; 
but  having  made  no  deduotion  for  its  irregukr  form  in  calonlating  its 
contents,  the  result  will  be  approximately  eorreot,  so  that  a  current 
of  14  miles  an  hour  would  move  it  from  a  horizontal  surface. 
According  to  Pro£  F.  BatzeP  torrents  may  attain  a  velocity  of 
^  metres  per  second  (21*6  kilometres  per  hour).  Sir  A.  Geikie* 
says  even  the  current  **  of  a  torrent  does  not  exceed  18  or  20  miles 
in  the  hour."  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  block  was 
transported  by  water. 

ly. — The  Mods  of  Formation  of  the  Breocias. 

Mr.  W.  Pengelly '  seems  to  have  regarded  the  breccias  as  due  to 
marine  action.  He  says,  "The  aggregation,  however,  does  not  appear 
-to  be  such  as  would  have  resulted  from  the  action  of  a  stream  or 
current ;  it  rather  indicates  the  agency  of  waves  on  an  open  beach.*' 
He  also  assumes  that  the  beds  were  deposited  horizontally,  and  not 
inclined  as  in  a  delta  face,  for  he  gives  *  a  table  of  34  observed  dips 
from  which  he  calculates  the  mean  amount  of  dip  at  16^°  and  the 
mean  direction  between  Saltern  Cove  and  Flat  Point  (Straight  Point) 
as  N.  44^  E.  true.  From  these  data  he  calculates '  that  the  thickness 
between  Qoodrington  Sands  and  Straight  Point  is  four  miles,  to 
which  he  adds  1^  miles  for  the  thickness  between  Straight  Point  and 
•Gharton  Bay,  giving  5}  miles  for  the  New  Bed  Rocks  as  a  whole, 
while  Mr.  Ussher  *  calculates  the  total  thickness  of  the  New  Bed 
Bocks  of  Somerset  and  Devon  at  3,280  feet,  though  he  says  2,500  feet 
appears  a  more  likely  estimate. 

Mr.  Pengelly  seems  to  have  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  beds 
having  been  deposited  horizontally,  for  he  quotes^  Sir  Charles 
Lyeirs  well-known  description  of  inclined  deltaic  deposits  at  Monte 
•Calvo,  near  Nice,®  but  adds,  "  Possibly  something  of  this  kind  may 
have  occurred  in  the  foimation  of  the  Devonshire  Trias;  nevertheless, 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  fact  on  which  to  base  such  an  hypothesis.*' 

Mr.  Jukes-Browne '  quotes  the  same  account  from  LyeU,  aud  says 
that  **  tixe  coarse  sandstones  of  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish,  with  their 
angular  fragments  of  local  rocks,  seem  to  be  torrential  deposits  of 
this  kind." 

In  the  account  of  the  "Excursion  to  Newton  Abbot,  Chudleigh, 
Dartmoor,  and  Torquay  "  !^  there  occurs  the  following  passage  with 

^  "  Die  Eide  und  das  Leben  "  (1902),  vol.  ii,  p.  86. 

*  «« Textbook  of  Geology,"  8rd  ed.  (1898),  p.  376 ;  4th  ed.  (1903),  p.  487. 

*  '<The  Red  Sandstonee,  OonglomerateB,  and  Marls  of  Devox)8hiie,'^psrtii:  Asm. 
Bept.  and  Xrans.  Plymouth  Inst.,  1862-3,  p.  81. 

*  Loo.  dt.,  p.  29. 

*  Same  paper,  part  iii  (1864>5),  p.  40. 

«  «  On  the  Triaflsio  Rocks  of  Somerset  and  Devon  " :  Quart  Jouni.  Oeol.  Soe.» 
1876,  p.  392. 
"*  Lob.  oit.,  p.  46.  • 

8  **  Elements  of  Geology,*'  6th  ed.  (1866),  p.  18. 

*  «  The  Building  of  the  British  Isles,"  2nd  ed.  (1892),  p.  168. 
»o  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  xvi  (1900),  p.  434. 
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regard  to  the  Oddioombe  OliA :  '*  Mt.  Hani,  tarning  to  the  o1i&, 
remarked  that  the  oooglomeratee  were  too  angular  and  irregular  for 
tnartne  action,  and  on  too  yast  a  scale  for  river  action.  He  knew  of 
no  agenoy  to  which  they  oould  be  attribated.  Mr.  Teall  at  once 
pointed  oat  that  eimilar  aooamolationa  were  knovm  in  the  Himalayas, 
'where  the  disintegration  of  strata  exceeded  the  available  transport ; 
the  conglomerates  were  torrential."^  To  come  to  my  own 
observations — At  every  locality  on  the  coast  visited  there  was  clear 
evidence  that  these  breccias  and  conglomerates  have  been  deposited 
by  water.  The  section  at  Roiindham  Head,  Paignton,  first  described, 
is  perhaps  the  most  convincing  ezposnre,  but  at  every  locality  the 
bedding  in  the  breccias  and  conglomerates  is  clearly  seen. 

The  fact  that  the  large  boulders  in  the  breccia  lie  with  their  longer 
axes  parallel  to  the  bedding-planes  has  been  mentioned  in  describing 
the  section  between  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish.  Well-rounded 
pebbles  like  those  of  a  marine  shingle  beach  or  of  many  rivers  are 
exceedingly  uncommon.  Most  of  the  fragments  are  either  angular 
or  subangular,  and  this,  together  with  their  general  local  character, 
is  against  their  having  been  transported  far.  Their  angular 
character  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  frost.  On  none  of  the  boulders 
or  fragments  did  I  observe  any  striae  which  I  could  regard  as  being 
of  glacial  origin.  In  favour  of  their  being  deposited  by  torrents  and 
in  originally  inclined  beds  of  deltaic  oluuraoter,  is  the  huge  size  of 
some  of  the  blocks  occurring  amongst  much  finer  material,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  two  such  contradictory  conditions  occurring  in 
combination  as  a  current  of  torrential  velocity  flowing  far  over 
4  comparatively  horizontal  surface  of  deposit,  and  at  the  same  time 
transporting  huge  blocks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact  that  just  where  the  largest  blocks  occur  at  the  Ness  and  Bundle 
Head  there  is  a  gentle  syndine  with  horizontal  beds  in  the  centre 
and  a  gentle  dip  to  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  on  the  respective  sides  (shown 
on  G^l.  Survey  map).'  Here,  if  anywhere,  one  would  have 
expected  a  deltaic  angle  of  dip.  This  is  a  point  in  favour  of  possible 
transport  by  ice.  Unless  this  be  considered  an  exception,  no  definite 
evidence  in  favour  of  glacial  action  in  transporting  the  fragments  in 
the  breccias  was  found.  This  fact,  however,  would  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  the  breccias  might  be  of  fluvio*glacial  origin.  Not 
only  have  they  been  deposited  by,  but  probably  in,  water.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  frequent  current-bedding,  and  by  the  presence  at 
West  Town  (Ide)  and  Pocombe,  near  Exeter,  etc.,  of  sandstone  veins' 
in  the  contemporaneous  lavas.  It  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that 
evidence  of  glacial  conditions  may  not  yet  be  found  by  local 
geologists  who  can  examine  the  contact  of  the  breccia  with  the 
underlying  Devonian  and  Oarboniferous  rocks,  and  might  possibly 

>  See  abo  Bar.  Dr.  A.  Irnug,  Qnart.  Joam.  Oeol.  8oe.,  1888,  p.  167. 

>  Pengelly  (Trans.  Krmoiith  Init.,  1862-3,  p.  29)  giree  the  dip  at  Nsbb  Point  as 


.mff.sE.  16|°S.  troe. 
*  Ussher,  **  Geology  of  Exeter '' :  Geo!.  Surrey  Mem.,  1902,  p.  59.    B.  Hobson, 
''Basalts  and  Andesites  of  Devonshire,  etc.":  Quart  Jonn.  Geol.  Soe.,  1892, 
p.  600. 
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find  siriad.  Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  rocks  represented  by  fragments 
in  the  brecoias  at  any  locality,  and  that  while  all  the  exposures 
described  are  in  the  breccia  and  conglomerate  e\  those  to  the  north 
are  nsually  on  a  higher  horizon  than  those  to  the  south,  owing  to  the 
prevailing  north-easterly  dip. 


IV. — On  ths  Oabbonifxbovs  Basshknt  Bsos  at  Ingleton. 
By  Cosmo  Johns,  M.I.Meoh.E.,  F.G.S. 

DUBINO  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Oeological  Society 
at  Pateley  Bridge  it  was  suggested  that,  as  a  first  step  towards 
the  zonal  classification  of  the  Lower  Oarboniferous  rocks  of 
Yorkshire,  it  would  be  desirable  to  determine  the  horizon  of  the 
basement  beds  at  Ingleton  as  compared  with  the  Avon  sequence. 
As  the  Yorkshire  Naturalists  Union  had  arranged  a  meeting  at 
Ingleton  for  May  12~14th,  the  geological  route  was  arranged  so  as 
to  include  as  many  exposures  of  the  basement  beds  as  possible. 
The  result  of  the  observations  made  then  and  during  subsequent 
visits  is  the  subject  of  this  communication. 

The  district  investigated  is  so  well  known  and  has  been  described 
or  noticed  by  so  many  workers  that  a  list  of  references  would  he 
out  of  place  in  a  short  note  like  this.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
previous  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  exact  horizon  of 
these  particular  beds.  They  are  cut  off  towards  the  south  by  the 
North  Craven  Fault,  but  are  well  exposed  at  Norber,  on  both  sides 
of  Ingleton  Dale,  and  also  in  Thornton  Dale  below  Thornton  Force. 
The  beds  are  best  seen  in  Ingleton  Dale,  and  can  be  easily  traced 
by  the  line  of  springs  which  follow  approximately  the  800  foot 
oontour-line  on  both  sides  of  the  vaUey.  The  structural  features  are 
simple;  the  basement  beds  follow  the  uneven  lines  of  the  pre- 
Carboniferous  land  surface.  These  older  rocks  are  folded  and 
denuded,  so  that  they  now  stand  almost  vertical  with  a  strike 
averaging  north-west  and  south-east  A  series  of  later  folds  along 
an  east  and  west  axis  probably  causes  a  repetition  of  the  beds,  and 
all  that  can  be  said  at  this  stage  is  that  we  have  here  probably 
a  complex  of  rocks  older  than  is  generally  considered. 

Above  the  basement  beds  come  the  Great  Scar  Limestone,  then  the 
Yoredale  Series,  while  a  capping  of  Millstone  Orit  appears  on  the 
highest  hills.  These  beds  lie  almost  horizontal,  are  practically 
undisturbed  by  fiiults,  and,  except  for  an  almost  imperceptible  dip 
to  the  north-east,  remain  just  as  they  were  deposited.  The  basement 
beds  themselves  consist  of  a  conglomerate  of  varying  coarseness^ 
replaced  here  and  there  by  pure  limestone.  The  conglomerate  generally 
appears  in  the  hollows  of  the  pre-Carboniferous  fioor,  while  the 
crest  of  the  eminences  are  often  covered  with  limestone  bands  free 
from  included  pebbles.  Quartz  pebbles  of  all  sizes  are  abundant, 
and  layers  of  conglomerate  are  often  separated  by  limestone  bands. 
At  the  foot  of  Norber,  where  25  feet  of  basement  beds  appear,  the 
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lower  serieB  of  fine  conglomerate  with  well-rolled  pebbles  of  the 
older  grits  is  interstratified  with  dark  limestone  bands,  and  is 
BQOoeeded  by  a  very  coarse  conglomerate  with  hxgp  angular 
boulders  of  grit,  proving  that  the  old  land  surface  was  still 
undergoing  denudation  somewhere.  No  Oarboniferous  Limestone 
inclusions  were  found,  though  carefully  looked  for.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  older  land  surface  was  being  progressively 
submerged. 

Fossils  were  only  collected  from  the  actual  basement  beds,  and 
from  those  exposures  where  their  relationship  to  the  older  rocks  could 
be  made  out  Corals  and  Brachiopods  were  specially  searched  for  in 
view  of  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  Dr.  Vaughan's 
adoption  of  them  in  his  zonal  classification^  of  the  Lower 
Oarboniferous  rocks  of  the  Bristol  area.  The  successful  amplication 
of  the  same  methods  in  the  Pendine,  South  Wales,'  Mendips,'  East 
Derbyshire,*  and  Bush,  co.  Dublin,^  made  it  all  the  more  desirable 
to  commence  the  investigation  of  the  Yorkshire  area  north  of  the 
Graven  faults. 

Corals  were  found  in  nearly  every  exposure,  but  the  Brachiopods 
were  very  badly  preserved.  Nothing  but  indeterminable  fragments 
were  found  at  Norber  or  the  eastern  side  of  Ingleton  Dale.  Larger 
fragments  and  a  few  fairly  well  preserved  specimens  were  obtained 
from  the  western  side,  chiefly  from  exposures  opposite  the '  Granite ' 
Quarry.  Fragments  of  Bellerophon  sp.  were  obtained  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dale.  Large  JSuamphali  were  observed  in  sections  near  the 
waterworks. 

It  had  been  stated  that  a  limestone  band'  with  ZithoBtroHan 
ha$dlHforme  appears  in  the  conglomerate  at  Fox  Holes.  This  would 
seem  to  be  an  error.  This  species  was  not  observed  in  any  of  the 
exposures  visited,  but  as  it  was  seen  in  the  stone  walls  a  search  was 
inade  at  Norber,  and  it  was  found  plentifully  tn  siH  about  125  feet 
above  the  basement. 

From  Dr.  Vaughan's  correlation  note  below  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  horizon  of  the  Ingleton  basement  beds  is  equivalent  to  the  top  of 
the  Syringothyris  zone  and  the  base  of  the  Seminvia  zone,  or  0|  and 
Si  of  the  Bristol  sequence.  It  corresponds  to  the  break  in  the  faunal 
succession^  dividing  the  lower  (Olevedonian)  from  the  upper 
(Eidwellian)  there.  It  also  approximates  to  the  time  of  volcanic 
activity  at  Weston.^  The  striking  conglomerate  and  very  probable 
unconformity '  at  Pendine  in  South  Wales  is  of  the  same  age ;  while 
the  Bush  ^^  conglomerate  of  co.  Dublin  is  also  synchronous.    Thus 

1  Quart.  Jomn.  Geol.  Soc,  1905,  p.  181  et  seqq. 

s  Smnmary  of  Progress,  1904,  p.  43. 

>  Qoart.  Joiurn.  G^l.  Soc,  1906,  p.  324  et  seqq. 

«  Wedd:  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.,  1906,  p.  379. 

^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1906,  p.  275  et  seqq. 

'  TrauB.  Leeds  Geol.  Assoo.,  part  t,  p.  26. 

^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.,  1905,  p.  263. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  250. 

0  Summary  of  Progress,  1904,  p.  44. 

^°  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  1906,  p.  268. 
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the  final  oollapise  of  the  pre-Carboniferons  land  snrfaoe  at  Ingleton, 
north  of  (he  Oraven  faults,  "was  oontemporaneons  with  widespread 
disturbances  extending  from  Ireland  into  Wales,  and  was  indicated 
In  the  Bristol  area  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Weston  lava. 

The  widespread  disturbanoes  already  referred  to  would  naturally 
follow  or  accompany  the  final  breakdown  of  the  andent  land  surface  in 
the  north,  which  had  remained  unsubmerged  during  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Olevedonian  periods.  That  earth-movements 
of  such  magnitude  over  such  a  wide  area  should  occur  at  the  horizon 
which  marks  the  faunal  break  at  Bristol,  and  be  indicated  by 
practically  the  same  faunal  assemblage  at  places  like  Rush  and 
Ingleton,  afibrds  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  &e  correctness  of  the 
Eonal  classification  employed. 

An  investigation  of  the  faunal  succession  of  Ingleborough  and 
the  relation  of  the  various  zones  to  the  lithologioal  divisions  seen  in 
the  neighbouring  dales  is  in  progress. 

The  writer  desires  to  thank  Dr.  Yaughan  for  determining  the 
fossils,  and  for  the  note  on  the  faunal  correlation  below.  He  would 
also  like  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  W.  Bobinson,  of 
Sedbergh,  for  his  valuable  assistance  during  the  several  visits  made 
to  the  district 

NoTs  BT  Abthvb  Yaughan,  B.A.,  D.80.,  F.O.S. 
Fauna  of  the  basement  beds  at  Ingleton  (Preliminary  Notice).' 

Corcds. 

Syringopora  of.  distans :  abundant 

8,  of.  reticulata :  common. 

JUiehelinia  (of.  M.  megeutoma)  :  fragmentary. 

Caninia  (cf.  C,  eylindriea,  mut.  Si) :  common. 

Campophyllum  (?). 

OyaihophyUvm  0 :  abundant 

Lithoatrotion  cf.  Martini :  common  only  on  east  side  of  Ingleton  Dale. 

£.  sp.  (compare  form  common  at  Giltar,  near  Tenby). 

Olisiophyllid  (cf.  CareinophyUum  mendipense)  :  common. 

Brackiopods. 

Prodtietus   (of.  P.  0  and  P.  eorrugatus,  mut  0) :  abundant  bat 

fragmentary. 
Papilionaceous  Chonetes :  common. 
Sehizophcria  resupinata :  one  fragment 
Bisulcate  Spirifer :  fragmentary. 
Spiriferid  (?  ^pkiferina) :  fragmentary. 
AikyrU  of.  eoepcmsa :  common. 
Seminuloid  Atkyrids :  fragmentary. 

^  Before  a  final  o^<m  can  be  ezprened  as  to  the  exact  poBltbn  whieh  these  beds 
oocimy  in  the  Aronian  seqnenee,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ftsre  ssTeral  of  the  eorals 
sUoeo,  and  to  stody  the  Brachiopod  fraements  more  minutely.  I  do  not,  howerer, 
anticipate  that  the  result  of  snch  fvlSer  woik  will  in  any  way  aflect  the  main 
oondnsion  which  is  here  stitted. 
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GiuUropodB, 

Bellerophon :  common.  (The  fragments  Agree  with  the  form  which 
is  abundant  in  the  upper  part  of  C  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  the 
young  stage  exhibits  a  sulcate  periphery,  the  adult  is  strongly 
keeled.) 

CoBBKLATtON. 

Were  such  a  faunal  assemblage  as  that  cited  above  met  with  in 
the  South- Western  Province,  the  level  at  which  it  occarred  would 
unhesitatingly  be  referred  to  the  top  of  the  Syringothyris  zone  and 
the  bottom  of  the  Seminvla  zone  (Ct-€i)»  that  is,  to  the  middle  of 
the  Avonian  sequence.  This  correlation  does  not  rest  solely  npon  the 
■close  similarity  of  the  Corals  and  Brachiopods  to  forms  which 
-characterize  the  Cs-Si  level  in  the  South- Western  Province,  for  the 
<x)nolu8ion  is  confirmed  bv  the  absence  of  any  Braehiopod  or  Coral 
iohich  ts  known  to  he  confined  to  higher  levels.  Assuming,  then,  that 
the  above  correlation  is  correct,  the  conglomerate  at  tiie  base  of 
Ingleborongh  was  deposited  at  the  same  time  as  the  conglomerates  of 
Pendine*  (north  of  Tenby)  and  of  Bush*  (co.  Dublin). 

Hence  we  owe  to  Mr.  Cosmo  Johns  a  new  and  an  important 
jpage  in  the  history  of  the  widespread  Mid-Avonian  movement 


K  E  V  I  S  ^W"  S. 


I.— Thb  Faob  of  thb  Babth.  By  Bdwabb  Subss,  Professor  of 
Gleology  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Translated  by  Hbbtha 
B.  C.  Sollas,  Ph.D.,  of  Newnham  College ;  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  W.  J.  Sollas,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  eta  Vol.  ii.  8vo ; 
pp.  vi,  556,  with  3  plates,  and  42  other  illustrations.  (Oxford : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1906.    Price  25s.  net.) 

IT  is  a  privilege  for  which  many  of  us  cannot  be  too  thankful,  to 
be  able  to  read  in  dear  and  well-chosen  language  the  story 
unfolded  by  Suees  of  the  physical  history  of  the  Earth.  We  drew 
attention  in  the  Obologioal  Magazinb  for  May,  1905,  to  the 
translation,  by  Dr.  Hertha  Sollas,  of  the  first  volume  of  "  Das  Antlits 
der  Erde  " ;  we  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  notifying  the  publication 
of  the  second  volume.  The  previous  work,  divided  into  two  parts, 
•dealt  with  the  Movements  in  the  Outer  Crust  of  the  Earth,  and  with 
Mountain  Banges.  The  present  work  (part  8)  deals  with  the  Sea. 
The  subject  is  introduced  to  us  in  pleasant,  not  to  say  poetic  language : 
"  We  have  descended  from  the  mountains  and  stand  on  the  sea^shore. 
The  eye  roams  unchecked  over  the  vast  expanse  of  waters.  A  great 
wave  approaches  and  seems  about  to  reach  us;  suddenly  its  crest 
•ourls  over,  it  plunges  downwards,  and  with  a  dull  roar  sweeps  a 
little  further  on  without  wetting  our  feet    Then  the  water  streams 

>  Smnmary  of  Progrees,  1904,  p.  44. 

*  Quart.  jWn.  Qeol  Soo.,  toI.  Ldi  (1906),  p.  285. 
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back,  and  a  long  green  ridge  of  seaweed  lemains  to  mark  the  limit 
of  its  advance.  Soon  a  second  wave  follows,  then  the  thipd,  ana 
from  time  to  time  one  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest,  which  wbirw 
the  seaweed  farther  up  the  beach,  and  drives  us  back  towards  tue 
foot  of  the  cliff."  _    ^     .. 

We  are  then  drawn  to  examine  traces  of  an  older  strand,  stanaing 
high  above  the  exisHng  level  of  the  sea,  and  to  study  the  l"»tory  ana 
origin  of  the  dispkcements  of  the  strand-Une.  In  order  to  avoid  tne 
adventurous  sea  of  theories  for  the^wlid  ground  of  fact'  the  author 
uses  for  the  older  term  "elevation  of  the  land"  the  'm^«*»«S 
dtB^eemmU  of  the  Btrand^Uns,  and  for  "subsidence  of  the  land 
tiie  poiitive  dimlacement  of  the  strand-Une.  _ 

We  are  then  led  to  consider  the  outlines  of  the  Atlantic  and  ^^^ 
Oceans,  and  of  various  lakes  and  islands.    We  are,  in  fact,  oonduotoa 
all  over  the  world,  from  Greenland  to  Borneo,  to  Cochin  China  Md 
Australia.    The  characters  of  the  strata  forming  the  lands,  and  tM 
folds  and  disturbances  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  are  treatea 
in  remarkable  detail,  considering  the  vastness  of  the  wea.     l  ^e 
tilted  strata  of  some  lands,   the  horizontal  beds  of  others ;    tne 
distribution  of  the  formations,  the  overlaps ;  the  changes  in  fauna  tnat 
were  due  to  retreat  of  the  sea  or  to  incoming  of  ftesh-water  oonditionsj 
are  among  the  many  topics  discussed.    Oscillations  of  relative  level 
of  land  and  water  are  considered  in  reference  to  detntal   ana 
calcareous  material,  and  to  the  sequence  of  deposits  that  make  up 
the  geological  formations.  .  ^ 

In  this  way  the  accumulations  formed  in  Palewzoic,  Mesozoio,  ana 
Tertiary  seas  are  described.  The  later  evidences  of  physi^  ^?*^" 
afforded  by  the  Temple  of  Serapis  and  by  the  Baltic  and  Nortli  Boas 
are  discussed  at  some  length.  j»  :i*^        «. 

While  the  margins  of  the  great  oceans  are  seen  to  be  of  different 
ages,  the  basins  are  recognized  as  sunken  areas,  and  "  the  wedge- 
like  outlines  of  Africa,  India,  and  Greenland,  all  pointing  towards 
the  south,  find  their  explanation  in  the  conjunction  of  fields  ot 
subsidence  which  reach  their  greatest  development  in  the  same 
direction."  i.-     » 

It  is  difficult  to  give  more  than  a  bare  outline  of  the  subjects 
discussed  in  this  volume,  but  stratigrapher  and  palaeontologist, 
geographer  and  petrologist,  will  all  find  matters  of  abundant  interest. 
The  pity  is,  as  we  before  stated,  that  no  index  is  given.  The  ever- 
increasing  literature  precludes  time  being  given  by  all  geologists  to 
the  perusal  of  a  work  like  the  present.  There  are  particular  points 
or  sections  that  specialists  may  desire  to  consult ;  to  them  an  index 
would  have  been  most  useful.  The  persistent  reader  would  have 
been  thankful  also,  as  new  terms  are  introduced,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  remember  the  explanation. 

Despite  this  drawback  we  must  return  thanks  to  the  translator 
and  her  ^fted  father  for  the  pains  bestowed  on  the  work,  and  to 
quote  again,  from  the  concluding  part  of  the  volume :  **  Our  voyage 
of  inquiry  through  libraries  and  literature  is  now  at  an  end,  and  we 
•etum  to  the  sublime  spectacle  which  served  us  as  our  starting-pointy 
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the  beaoh  and  the  long  inflowing  roll  of  the  ooean  wavea.  Still,  the 
mighty  ohoraa  reaonnda ;  still,  and  at  the  same  level,  the  riaing  tide 
panaea  before  it  reoedea,  and  the  ebb  before  it  retoma.  And  at  thia 
«ame  level  the  ebb  and  flood  have  panaed,  withoat  aenaible  change, 
aa  far  back  as  man  can  penetrate  into  the  paat  of  hia  own  race." 


II. — Albsbt  Oavdbt,  FoaaiLES  db  Patagonis.  Lia  ATTiTunsa 
DB  QUSLQUsa  Anikaux.  Annalca  de  Pal6ontologie,  publieea 
80U8  la  direction  de  Maroellin  Boale.  I :  pp.  1-hI2,  53  text- 
figures.  1905. 
rpHIS  aecond  part  of  Professor  Gandry's  "Fossiles  de  Patagonia'' 
X  iB»  like  the  firat,^  chiefly  aynthetioal,  and,  accordingly,  the  majority 
-of  the  numerous  figures  are  more  or  less  reatorationa.  Hie  reader 
who,  after  enjoying  the  author'a  brilliant  synthesis,  wishes  to  fuUy 
Appreciate  hia  work,  ia  referred  to  the  originala  in  the  Paris 
Museum :  "  il  sera  d'ailleurs  facile  de  verifier  mea  interpr6tationa 
«ur  lea  pi^a  du  Museum."  Doubtless  it  is  an  eaay  matter  for  those 
who  are  on  the  spot ;  unfortunately,  in  no  other  European  museum 
is  there  an  equally  rich  collection  of  Tertiary  mammals  from 
Patagonia.  That  is  not  Professor  Qaudiy's  fault,  but  it  is  certainly 
the  merit  of  Monsieur  Andr6  Toumouer,  to  whose  untiring  energy 
And  generosity  the  Paris  Museum  owes  the  collection  in  question. 

The  author  divides  the  Patagonian  Ungulates  into  Bectigrada  and 
Flexigrada,  and  the  latter  again  into  Digitigrada  and  Plantigrada. 
Pyroiherium  and  Anitapotheriuiak  reaemble  the  Proboscidia  and 
Amblypoda  by  their  almost  straight  and  massive  limbs ;  the 
principal  function  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  tightly  crowded  together, 
being  apparently  to  afford  a  solid  basis  to  Siese  articulated  pillara. 
These  are  the  Bectigrada  (Biitimeyer'a  term  '  Saulenfiisser,'  for  the 
Proboscidia,  implied  the  same  meaning). 

Ungulatea  with  more  flexible  limba,  aa  the  reault  of  the  display 
of  more  activity,  either  made  use  of  their  limbs  for  locomotion  alone, 
-both  fore*  and  hind-limbs  touching  the  ground  by  means  of  their 
third  phalanges  only  {Theo9odon^  Diadiaphoru8,  Proierotherium),  or 
the  fore-limbs  were  modified  for  fossorial  or  prehensile  functions 
^Neiodon,  Colpodon,  Somalodontheriumf  etc.).  When  they  were  thus 
employed,  the  weight  of  the  body  had  to  be  supported  solely  by 
the  hind-limbs  resting  on  the  whole  planta.  The  former  are  the 
Plexigrada  digitigrada,  the  latter  the  Flexigrada  plantigrade. 

AnUrior  limbB. — ^The  anterior  limbs  of  Pyrotherium  are  exceedingly 
«hort  aa  compared  with  their  hind-limbs,  so  that  the  head  must 
have  been  inclined  towards  the  ground.  Aitrapoiherium,  with 
longer  fore-limbs  and  not  provided  with  a  proboacis,  was  enabled 
to  turn  its  fore-limbs  obliquely  outwards,  and  thus  to  reach  the 
ground  with  its  mouth  after  the  manner  of  the  giraffe.  The 
anterior  limbs  of  the  North  American  DinoceraB  present  striking 
resemblances  with  those  of  Aitrapotherium, 

>  Albert  Gaudry,  *'  Fossiles  de  Patagonie.  Dentition  de  qnelqoes  Manunifdres  " 
.(M^m.  de  la  Soc.  g^ol.  de  France,  Paleontologie,  t.  xii,  m6m.  No.  817,  1904). 
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The  digitigrade  ProUroiherium  was  more  monodaotyle  even  tha» 
the  horse;  the  diflferenoes  with  the  'Solipeda'  are,  however,  oon- 
aiderable. 

Neiodon,  among  the  Plantigrada,  has  fore-limbs  presenting  more 
analogies  with  the  Carnivora  and  certain  Eodents  (e.g.  the  squirrel*) 
than  with  the  herbivorous  Ungulates.  The  fore-limbs  of  HomalodM'- 
therium  at  first  sight  recall  those  of  an  enonnoas  Carnivore,  but 
like  those  of  Nesodon  were  endowed  with  less  mobility. 

Foiterior  Ziiii6«.— The  posterior  limbs  of  Pyrotherium  are,  like  the 
anterior,  those  of  a  Eectigrade ;  having  to  fulfil  the  same  funoUone 
as  the  posterior  limbs  of  the  Proboscidia  and  the  Amblypoda,  tbeee 
organs  have  converged  in  the  three  distinct  groups.  ABtrapothertum 
also  was  apparently  a  Eectigrade ;  the  body  being  less  massive  than 
in  the  typical  Rectigrada,  the  posterior  limbs  were  endowed  witb 
a  certain  degree  of  mobility.  . 

Like  the  Bectigrada,  the  Digitigrada  touched  the  ground  with 
their  ungual  phalanges  only ;  the  conformation  of  their  aatragalu*, 
however,  shows  that  their  posterior  limbs  possessed  a  great  amount 
of  flexibUity.  Besides,  their  limbs  were  slenderer  and  more 
elegant. 

In  the  Plantigrada,  on  the  contrary,  the  rotation  of  the  tibia  on 
the  astragalus  was  rather  limited ;  their  fore-limbs  being  adapted  U> 
prehensile  or  fossorial  functions,  they  required  a  certain  amount  of 
immobility  in  their  posterior  limbs. 


nL — Bet  oentkals  Nobgbs  fjeldbtgnino.  By  K.  O.  Bjom.ykk«. 
8  and  695  pages  and  map.  With  a  supplement :  Notes  oh 
Qbaptolites  fbom  Bbatlamd  in  Oausdal,  Nobwat.  By  Ch am-ks- 
Lapwobth.  16  pages  and  plate.  Norges  Geologiske  Under- 
sogelse.  No.  39.     Kristiaoia,  1905.^ 

THE  first  part  of  this  memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Norway 
deals  with  the  district  around  the  Mjosen  Lake.  The  formation 
known  as  Sparagmite  is  in  great  force.  It  lies  nnoonformably  on 
the  Archaaan,  and  consists  of — 

1.  At  the  top,  light-coloured  felspathic  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

2.  A  limestone,  the  Biri-kalk. 

3.  A  conglomerate,  the  Biri-conglomerate. 

4.  A  dark-coloured  sparagmite  (felspathic  sandstone). 

Above  the  Sparagmite  Formation  there  is  a  quartz-sandatone  and 
grey-greenish  shales,  shown  by  the  author  to  be  allied  to  the  blue 
qaartzite  of  Valdres,  and  above  this  come  the  schists,  etc.,  of  the 
Silurian.  The  author  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Sparagmite 
Formation,  and  in  his  second  part  traces  it  into  Osterdal,  the  valley 
through  which  the  Ghristiania-Trondhjem  railway  runs. 

The  third  part  of  the  memoir  deals  with  Gudbrandsdal.  The 
author  describes  some  small  patches  of  rock  which  underlie  the  dark 

1  «  On  the  Oeology  of  Central  Norge,"  by  E.  0.  Bjorlykke.  A  eammary  o£ 
a  laiger  (the  aboTe)  work,  2  and  27  pages  and  map,  Sjristiania,  1905. 
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sparagmhey  and  whioh  he  believaa  to  be  tbe  oldest  part  of  that 
formatioxL 

Passing  to  the  tributary  valley  of  the  Biyer  Jora,  the  anthor  deals 
with  a  rook,  whioh,  though  resembling  sparagmite,  rests  upon  and 
not  under,  the  Silurian,  and  he  names  it  the  Younger  Sparagmite. 
He  believes  it  to  be  of  Devonian  age.  It  is  olosely  associated  with 
thepost-Silurian  eruptive  rooks  of  the  Jotunheim  Mountains. 

Tlie  fourth  part  of  the  work  deals  with  Valdres,  Hemsedal,  and 
Laerdal,  and  the  author  traces  the  Younger  Sparagmite  to  the  Sogne 
Fjord,  and  south-west  into  the  district  around  Yossevangen.  The 
rooks  included  in  the  Younger  Sparagmite  Formation  are  a  part  of 
those  grouped  together  by  Ejerulf  ^  under  the  general  title  H5iQelds 
kvartsen. 

Brogger  speaks  of  the  group  as  the  Younger  Oneiss  Formation,  and 
has  described  it  in  his  valuable  memoir  on  the  Hardanger  vidda.' 
He  points  out  that  in  places  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Archaean  Qneiss,  but,  like  Ejerulf,  he  treats  the  succession  as 
normal,  and  the  Younger  Qneiss  as  of  later  date  than  the  Silurian 
schists  upon  which  it  rests. 

In  the  present  work  Mr.  Bjorlykke  describes  how  various  authors, 
himself  included,  have  been  led  to  suggest  that  some  part,  at  least, 
of  this  younger  gneiss  may  be  overthrust  masses  of  the  Archssan. 
Professor  A.  £.  Tornebohm  has  gone  much  further,  and  has  brought 
forward  a  series  of  overthrasts  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  explanation  of 
the  straoture  of  the  ScandiDavian  mountains. 

Mr.  Bjorlykke's  recent  work  in  the  field  leads  him  to  think  that  the 
theory  of  overthrusting  has  been  carried  much  too  far,  and  he  doubts 
whether  the  evidence  goes  further  than  to  show  quite  local  pushing 
of  strata  over  one  another.  He  accordingly  reverts  to  the  opinion  of 
Kjerulf  and  Brogger,  that  the  succession  is  on  the  whole  normal,  and 
the  Younger  Gneiss  group  newer  than  the  Silurian  schists.  He 
divides  that  group  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  the  Younger 
Sparagmite  Formation,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  in  the 
otiier  he  places  the  more  gneiss-like  rocks,  suggesting  that  they  are 
more  or  less  metamorphosed  igneous  rocks  connected  with  the  great 
mass  of  post-Silurian  eruptives  whioh  are  largely  developed  around 
the  head  of  the  Sogne  Fjord  and  in  the  Jotunheim  Mountains. 

The  author  explains  that  Norway  is  affected  by  two  systems  of 
folding.  The  fint,  which  he  terms  the  ''  Mountain-chain  '*  system, 
runs  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  whilst  the  other,  whioh  he  terms  the 
"Strike-system,"  runs  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E. 

The  memoir  is  accompanied  by  a  sketch-map  geologically  coloured, 
and  numerous  maps  and  photographs  are  inserted  in  the  text. 

In  the  Supplement,  Professor  Lap  worth  describes  and  figures  a 
series  of  Oraptolites  collected  by  Mr.  fijorl^kke  in  Gudbrandsdal. 

HOBAOB  W.  MONOKTON. 

>  Th.  Kjemlf,  <*Ud8igt  oyer detsvdlige Norm  geologi," Chiisiiaiuii.  1879, p.  164. 
'  **  Lagfolgen  paa  Hardanger  ridda  Norges  Geologiake  undeisogelBe,'^  Ko.l  1, 1893. 
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lY. — United    States   Qbologioal   Sttbvey    (Balletin   No. 

Series  C,  Systemado  G^eology  and  Pabdontology).  Ohables  D. 
Waloott,  Director.  Paubontologt  of  the  Malone  Jubassio 
FoBUATioM  OF  Texas.  By  Francis  Whittbhoeb  Obagih. 
With  Stratigraphioal  Notes  on  Malone  Monntain  and  the 
snrronnding  Begion  near  Sierra  Blanoa,  Texas.  By  T.  W. 
Stanton,    pp.  1-109,  plates  i-zzix.     8yo.    Washington,  1905. 

IN  the  introductory  portion  of  this  paper  Mr.  Cragin  describes  the 
geology  of  the  region,  with  remarks  on  the  fossils  and  related 
fannas.  I^iis  is  followed  by  a  stratigraphioal  sketch  by  T.  W. 
Stanton,  accompanied  by  a  map,  showing  the  Sierra  Blanca  and 
other  mountain  chains  with  their  contour-lines.  The  rest  is  taken 
up  with  a  description  of  the  species  of  fossils. 

After  describing  the  topographical  features  of  the  region,  an 
account  of  its  geology  is  given,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  all  the 
fossils  were  obtained  from  Malone  Mountain  and  the  neighbouring 
hills  —  the  Malone  hills.  These  hills  eztend,  trending  at  first 
eastward  and  then  southward  as  a  practically  continuous  Jurassic 
outcrop  through  the  Neocene,  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  Malone  formation  was  found  to  be  eztremely  rich  in  fosails, 
as  the  long  lists  clearly  testify.  They  include  a  new  specieB  of 
AMtroecma  {A,  Maloniana),  two  echinoids,  JE[oleetypu8  and  Pygurtu, 
many  molluscs,  a  serpula,  and  the  fin  spine  of  a  selachian  of  an 
indeterminate  genus. 

The  affinities  of  its  fauna  clearly  refer  the  Malone  formation  to 
the  Jurassic.  The  sections  UndulataB  and  Costatao,  to  which  several 
of  the  Malone  Trigonias  belong,  are  ezolusively  Jurassia  With  one 
ezception,  represented  by  a  single  somewhat  imperfect  mould,  none 
of  them  agrees  perfectly  with  generic  groups  hitherto  known  from 
Cretaceous  rocks  ezclusively.  This  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  rocks 
is  further  strengthened  by  that  afforded  by  the  Ammonites,  the 
genus  of  most  Sequent  occurrence  being  PeriBphinetes,  the  species 
of  which  show  the  closest  affinities  with  those  of  the  Tithouian  of 
Europe. 

It  is  observed  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  fossils  of  the 
Malone  formation  are  identical  with  some  of  those  of  the  Alamitos 
beds,  described  by  Castillo  and  Aguilera  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mezioo, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Malone  and  Alamitos  beds 
represent  approzimately  the  same  horizon. 

Twenty  ezcellent  plates  and  a  serviceable  indez  complete  this 
interesting  monograph  on  Jurassic  fossils.  A.  H.  F. 


V. — CONTBIBTTTIONS  TO  THE  HiSTOBT  OF  AmEBIOAN   GeOLOGT.       Bj 

Geobge  p.  MEBBiLLy  Head  Curator  of  G^logy,  n.S.  National 
Museum.  From  the  Beport  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  for  1904,  pp.  189-734,  with  37  plates  and  141  text- 
figures.    8vo.    Washington,  1906. 

rpHlS  record  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  geology  in  the  United 
J.     States  and  Canada,  written  by  one  of  the  most  able  and 
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aadefatigable  workers,  is  of  ezoeptional  interest  It  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  record.  That  a  geological  map  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (the  area  referred  to  at  that  time  being  east  of  the  Mississippi) 
should  haye  been  published  in  1809,  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  fact, 
and  one  of  which  Americans  may  justly  be  proud.  That  map, 
showing  the  areas  of  Primitive,  Tnmsition,  Secondary,  and  Alluvial 
Bocks,  and  also  traots  of  Book  Salt,  was  the  product  of  William 
Maclure.  It  was  the  earliest  attempt  at  a  geological  map  of  America, 
and  was  published  six  years  prior  to  William  Smith's  map  of  England 
and  Wales:  of  course,  a  far  more  elaborate  work.  Qeological 
descriptions,  mostly  of  a  mineralogical  nature,  had  been  published  in 
America  as  early  as  1785.  The  author  terms  the  first  period  of 
American  geology  the  Maclurean  era  (1785-1819),  the  second,  the 
Estonian  era  (1820-29),  being  marked  by  the  labours  of  Amos  Eaton; 
and  onwards  the  periods  are  divided  according  to  the  State  Surveys, 
the  first  decade  of  which  dates  from  1880  to  1839,  and  here  again  the 
United  States  was  in  advance  of  Britain.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  work  is  full  of  information  on  the  history  and  progress  of 
geology ;  and  it  is  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  workers, 
from  those  of  Benjamin  Siliiman  and  William  Maclure  to  E.  Billings 
and  0.  D.  Walcott  Special  efibrts  were  made  to  obtain  portraits 
representing  the  individual  at  the  period  of  his  career  under 
discussion.  In  an  appendix  there  are  tables  showing  the  gradual 
development  of  the  geological  column,  as  given  in  the  principal 
textbooks;  and  there  are  also  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the 
leading  workers  in  American  geology. 


JRSJPOIiTS     JLISTID     I5»OOE3E3IDI3Sra-S. 


Gbologioal  Sooisty  ov  London. 

L  — May    9th,    1906.  —  Aubrey    Strahan,    M.A.,    P.B.S.,    Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  read,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence addressed  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Swiss  Qeological 
Society  on  the  loss  of  Professor  Eugene  Benevier,  For.  Memb.  G.S., 
whose  death  was  the  result  of  an  accident,  which  took  place  only 
a  few  days  before  the  proposed  celebration  of  his  professorial  jubilee 
at  Lausanne  University. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Council  had  resolved  to  award 
the  proceeds  of  the  Daniel  Pidgeon  Fund  for  1906  to  Miss  Helen 
Drew,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  who  proposes  to  examine  the 
relationship  of  the  Canuloo  and  Llandovery  rooks  in  South  Wales, 
between  the  Llandeilo  and  Fishguard  districts. 

The  following  communications  were  read  :— 

1.  <'  The  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  ux  April,  1906.''  By  Professor 
•Qiuseppe  de  Lorenzo,  For.Corr.G.S. 
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After  the  great  eruption  of  1872  YeBavtaB  Li^NMd  into  repoaa, 
marked  by  merely  solfatario  phenomena,  for  three  yeara.  Stxom* 
bolian  aotivity  followed,  varied  by  lateral  oulponringa  of  lava  in 
1885, 1889,  1891,  1895,  eta,  and  by  ontbursts  from  the  prinoipal 
orater  in  1900  and  1904.  Fissuring  of  the  oone  and  slight  out- 
pourings of  lava  began  in  May,  1905,  and  oontinued  until  April  4thr 
1906,  when  the  first  great  outburst  from  the  prinoipal  orater 
ooourred,  aooompanied  by  the  formation  of  deeper  and  larger  fissurea^ 
in  the  southern  wall  of  the  oone,  from  which  a  great  mass  of  fluid 
and  sooriaoeous  lava  was  erupted.  After  a  pause  the  maximum 
outburst  took  place  during  the  night  of  April  Itk  and  8th,  and  blew 
3,000  feet  into  the  air  soorice  and  lapilli  of  lava,  as  well  as  fragmenta 
derived  from  the  wreokage  of  the  oone.  The  south-westerly  wind 
carried  this  ash  to  Ottajano  and  San  Qiuseppe,  whidbi  were  buried 
under  3  feet  of  it,  and  even  swept  it  on  to  the  Adriatic  and  Moate- 
negro.  At  this  time  the  lava  which  reached  Torre  Annunziata  was- 
erupted.  The  decrescent  phase  began  on  April  8th,  but  the  collapee 
of  the  cone  of  the  principal  crater  was  accompanied  by  the  ejection 
of  steam  and  dust  to  a  height  of  from  22,000  to  26,000  feet  On 
April  9th  and  10th  the  wind  was  north-easterly,  and  the  dust  was 
carried  over  Torre  del  Greco  and  as  far  as  Spain ;  but  on  April  11th. 
the  cloud  was  again  impelled  northward.  The  ash  in  the  earlier 
eruptions  was  dark  in  colour,  and  made  of  materials  derived  directly 
from  the  usual  type  of  leucotephritio  magma ;  but  later  it  became 
greyer,  and  mixed  with  weathered  clastic  material  from  the  oone. 
The  great  oone  had  an  almost  horizontal  rim  on  April  13th,  very 
little  higher  than  Monte  Somma,  and  with  a  orater  which  possibly 
exceeds  1,000  feet  in  diameter;  this  cone  was  almost  snow-white 
from  the  deposit  of  sublimates.  Many  deaths  were  due  to  asphyxia,, 
but  the  collapse  of  roofs  weighted  with  dust  was  a  source  of  much 
danger,  as  was  the  case  at  Pompeii  in  a.d.  79.  The  lava-streama 
surrounded  trees,  many  of  which  still  stood  in  the  hot  lava  with 
their  leaves  and  blossoms  apparently  uninjured.  The  sea-level 
during  the  7th  and  8th  of  April  was  lowered  6  inches  near  Pozzuoli 
and  as  much  as  12  inches  near  Portioi,  and  had  not  returned  to  its 
previous  level  on  April  18th.  The  maximum  activity  coincided 
almost  exactly  with  the  full  moon,  and  at  the  time  the  volcanoes  oF 
the  Phlegrsaan  Fields  and  of  the  Islands  remained  in  their  normal 
condition.  The  author  believes  that  this  eruption  of  Vesuvius  ia 
greater  than  any  of  those  recorded  in  history,  with  two  exceptions — 
those  of  A.D.  79  and  of  1631. 

2.  <'  The  Ordovioian  Bocks  of  Western  Caermarthenshire."  By 
David  Oledlyn  Evans,  F.O.S. 

The  ground  dealt  with  is  practically  identical  with  that  examined 
by  the  late  Thomas  Boberts,  whose  notes  were  published  in  1893. 
It  extends  from  the  Biver  Oywyn  on  the  east  to  the  Tave  on  the 
west,  and  from  the  base  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  on  the  south  to^ 
the  top  of  the  Dierauograptue  Shales  on  the  north.  The  area  is,  in 
the  main,  a  denuded  anticlinal  fold  with  an  east«and-west  axis,. 
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oomplioaled  by  minor  folds,  faultiog,  thrustiag,  and  cruehing.    Th& 
BncoeBBion  on  the  northarn  limb  of  the  anticline  is  as  follows  :<— 

BALA*GiJLADOC. 

i  Ataphus  tyrannuM  Beds. 

Llanyibk  I  Didifmogn^ptus  JHurchitoni  Beds. 

\  Ditfymograpttu  bifidut  Beds. 
Aaurio.  TetragraptiM  Beds. 

.    The  snooession  on  the  southern  limb  is  similar,  but  passes  up  into 
higher  beds,  as  shown  below  : — 

Lowaa  Llandotbbt. 

^SladeBedB. 

TiAT*  n^t^^r^r^  )  aedMll  Beds. 

Bala-Oa»adoc.  J  ghoieshook  Beds. 

\  Bobeston  Wathen  LimeBtone. 
Llandeilo,  Llanyibn,  and  Abbnio  as  above. 

The  onishing  and  fracturing  of  the  rocks  have  brought  together 
into  a  small  area  facies  of  rocks  differiug  lithologioallj  and  in 
faunas,  the  difference  being  well  shown  in  corresponding  beds  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  anticline.  The  majority  of  faults  are  strike- 
faults,  many  of  them  being  thrusts ;  these  are  sometimes  so  dose 
together  that  the  structure  cannot  be  fully  displayed  on  the  1  inch 
scale.  Cleavage  affects  the  rocks  on  the  northern  limb,  but  is 
almost  absent  on  the  south;  it  was  induced  at  a  later  date  than 
the  faulting.  The  chief  igneous  rocks  are  intrusions  of  diabase; 
and  there  are  ashes  in  the  Llanvim  and  Llandeilo  Beds  and  an  ashy 
shale  in  the  Arenig. 

A  description  of  the  entire  succession  of  rocks  is  given,  accom- 
panied by  lists  of  fossils,  and  each  division  of  importance  is  followed 
through  its  whole  extent  as  shown  in  the  area.  In  correlating  the 
rocks,  it  is  shown  that  the  Middle  and  Upper  Arenig  rocks  compare 
with  those  of  St  Davids  ;  the  Llanvim  rocks  are  very  similar, 
lithologically,  to  the  beds  of  Llanvim  and  Abereiddy,  and  the  faunas 
are  practically  identical ;  the  Llandeilo  rocks  are  in  the  main  like 
those  of  Pembrokeshire,  but  the  Zej^tograptus  division  of  the 
Dtcranograptus  Beds  closely  resembles  the  Borrington  Flags  of 
Shropshire ;  the  Bala-Caradoc  rocks  fall  into  the  divisions  already 
established  by  Marr  &  Boberts  in  an  adjoining  area ;  and  the  rocks 
assigned  to  the  Lower  Llandoveiy  are  barren  of  organic  remains,  as 
they  are  elsewhere. 

II.— May  23rd,  1906.— B.  S.  Herries,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
Chair.    The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  **  On  the  importance  of  Ralimeda  as  a  Beef-forming  Organism ; 
with  a  description  of  the  Halimeda  Limestones  of  the  New  Hebrides." 
By  Frederick  Chapman,  A.L.S.,  F.B.M.S.,  and  Douglas  Mawson, 
B.E.,  B.Sc.  (Communicated  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Edgeworth  David, 
B.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.) 

Calcareous  algsa,  nullipores,  Liihoihamnion,  etc,  have  been  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  forming  important  contributions  to  the  rock 
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of  coral  reefs.  The  material  obtained  in  the  great  boring,  the  lagoon 
borings,  and  lagoon  dredging  at  Funafuti  has  yielded  a  considerable 
quantity  of  JETalimsda;  and  Dr.  Onppv  has  described  a  HaUmeda 
Limestone  in  the  Solomon  Islands.  Evidence  such  as  this  shows 
that  the  important  deposits  of  calcareous  plant-remains  forming  at 
the  present  day  can  scarcely  be  pandleled  by  any  deposit  formed  in 
past  geological  times,  except,  possibly,  the  limestones  of  the  Alpine 
Trias,  which  owe  their  origm  to  the  thallophytes  Diplopora  and 
^yroporeUa.  Among  other  MdUmeda  Limestones  mentioned  by  the 
authors  are  those  of  Ohristmas  Island,  Fiji  and  Tonga,  and  the  New 
Hebrides.  The  examples  from  the  last-named  group  are  described 
in  detail.  They  differ  considerably  one  from  the  other  in  the  con- 
dition of  preservation  of  their  chief  organic  contents.  Ohemical  and 
microscopic  analyses  of  the  several  examples  are  given.  HaUmeda 
seems  to  be  more  liable  to  decay  than  Lithothamnion,  corals,  or  fora- 
minifera,  and  yet  it  appears  to  retain  its  structure  to  a  considerable 
depth  in  reefs.  Much  of  the  line  powdery  limestone  associated  with 
coral  reefs,  and  more  especially  with  upraised  coral  islands,  may  be 
primarily  due  to  lagoon  and  other  deposits  formed  by  the  agency  of 
JSialimeda. 

2.  "Notes  on  the  genera  Omospira,  Lophospira,  and  Ikuritoma; 
with  descriptions  of  New  Species."  By  Miss  Jane  Donald.  (Com- 
municated by  Professor  E.  J.  Garwood,  M.A.,  Sec.  O.S.) 

In  a  previous  paper  the  author  referred  to  the  researches  of  Ulrich 
and  EoKcn  among  the  earlier  Gasteropoda,  and  to  the  groups  into 
which  they  had  divided  them.  Much  knowledge  is  still  required  with 
regard  to  their  origin  and  relationships  before  really  satisfactory 
divisions  can  be  made.  The  new  species  described  in  the  paper  belong 
to  three  genera,  characterised  by  the  possession  of  a  band  on  all  the 
whorls  formed  by  the  gradual  filling  up  during  growth  of  a  sinus,  and 
not  a  slit,  in  the  outer  lip.  The  genera  Lophospira,  Whitfield,  and 
TurriUma,  Ulrich,  are  not  really  true  Murohisonidsd,  but  are  allowed 
for  the  present  to  remain  in  that  family.  Ulrich  places  Omospira  in 
the  family  Baphistomid»,  but  it  is  not  a  characteristic  member,  for 
the  whorls  are  more  convex  and  the  spire  higher  than  is  the  case 
with  the  other  genera  belonging  to  the  family.  Ulrich's  description 
is  quoted  and  discussed,  and  one  new  species  is  described  from  beds 
of  Upper  Bala  age.  Of  the  genus  Lophospira,  Ulrich's  four  sections, 
and  sub-sections  of  certain  of  these,  are  discussed.  Five  new  species 
are  referred  to  the  perangulata  section,  one  new  species  and  one 
variety  to  the  bieineta  section,  and  one  species  to  the  robusta  section. 
One  new  species  is  described  of  Turritoma.  The  specimens  dealt 
with  are  mainly  from  the  collections  of  Mrs.  Gray,  the  Sedgwick 
Museum,  the  Bristol  Museum,  and  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland. 

The  Bev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  in  exhibiting  a  series  of  water-colour 
drawings  of  Mexican  scenery,  said  that  these  beautiful  sketches  wero 
executed  by  Miss  A.  0.  Breton,  during  a  recent  visit  to  Mexico;  and, 
as  the  International  Geological  Congress  was  about  to  meet  in  that 
eountry,  she  thought  that  some  of  the  Fellows  might  like  to  see 
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them.  They  represented  that  line  of  active  and  extinot  voloanoe  which 
gtretohea  from  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  west,  including  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  Jamllo,  and  Oolima* 
A  short  extoact  from  the  pablioations  of  the  Mexican  Qeologioal 
Survey,  translated  by  Miss  Breton,  was  read  respecting  tiie  forma- 
tion of  Popocatepetl  ('smoking  mountain'),  showing  how  the 
successive  periods  of  volcanic  energy  may  be  marked  (0)  by  a  period 
of  lava-flow,  (5)  by  one  of  breccia,  and  finally  (0)  by  one  of  ashes. 
The  angles  of  slope  of  the  voloanos  were  drawn  to  scale. 

Professor  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis  exhibited  upward  of  forty  lantern- 
slide  views  to  illustrate  the  late  eruption  of  Vesuvius  and  its  effects. 
Nearly  all  these  were  taken  by  the  exhibitor,  who  explained  the 
different  phenomena  portrayed.  He  considered  this  eruption  to 
resemble  mostly  that  of  1822,  although  the  present  crater  was 
larger,  attaining  1500  feet  both  north-by-south  and  east-by-west ; 
it  was  probably  600  to  600  feet  deep  at  least.  The  remarkable 
character  about  this  eruption  was  the  large  amount  of  fragmentary 
material  ejected,  espeoidily  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  crushing  in 
the  roofs  of  the  buildings  in  the  towns  of  Ottajano,  San  Giuseppe, 
and  Tensigno.  At  the  first-named  locality  the  depth  attained  was 
about  0*75  metre,  made  up  as  follows : — 
m. 
0*04    Grey  duat. 

0'49    Reddish  lapilli,  chiefly  '  sapplementary  ejecta.' 
0*20    Black  Teaoular  eooria,  ohiefly  the  <  essential  ejecta.' 

The  material  which  fell  at  the  Observatory  and  Naples  had  much 
the  same  arrangement,  but  was  of  course  less,  and  practically  only 
sand  and  dust.  Near  the  base  of  the  cone  the  ejecta  attain  to  blocks 
several  tons  in  weight ;  and  it  may  be  estimated  that,  at  the  north- 
eastern toe  of  the  great  cone,  in  some  places  the  d6bris  must  be 
60  feet  thick.  It  is  to  be  seen  as  much  as  30  feet  in  thickness  in 
the  new  ravines  that  have  been  formed. 

After  careful  study,  the  speaker  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  remarkably  uniform  and  deep  scoring  of  the  cone  by  very  regular 
'  barrancos '  was  due  to  the  sliding  and  avalanche-like  effect  of  the 
rapidly  accumulating  fragmentary  material  on  the  steep  slopes,  and 
not  due  to  water  action. 

The  mountain  seems  to  have  opened  at  four,  if  not  ^ve^  different 
places  on  the  south-western,  southern,  and  south-eastern  sides,  giving 
rise  to  at  least  three  important  streams  of  lava.  Another  rift,  to  the 
north-north-east  of  the  cone,  emitted  lava  that  forms  an  apron  on 
that  side  of  the  mountain,  and  must  of  course  have  been  formed 
early  in  the  eruption,  that  is,  before  the  7th  to  8th  of  April. 

Tlie  ejected  blocks  are  (diiefly  old  lavas  and  scoria,  partly  re- 
cooked  and  metamorphosed,  with  their  cavities  filled  by  tachylytio 
juice  from  the  fluid  magma  of  the  neighbouring  chimney.  The 
cavities  are  also  often  lined  by  sublimations  of  augite,  hornblende, 
leucite,  microsomite,  hsdmatite,  halite,  and  a  well-crystallized  yellow 
deliquescent  mineral,  which  proves  to  be  a  new  chloride  of  manga- 
nese and  potash,  for  which  a  new  mineral  name  is  proposed.    A  few 
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fragments  of  limestone,  and  the  various  mineral  aggregates  derived 
by  metamorphism  from  it,  are  met  with,  bat  they  are  chiefly  re- 
ejected  old  ejected  blocks.  A  light-green  spongy  taohylite  is  also 
frequent. 

The  <  essential  ejeota,'  either  as  scoria  or  lava,  do  not  show  any 
markied  difference  from  the  usual  products  of  Vesuvius  in  sadk 
eruptions  during  the  last  three  centuries. 

Although  much  damage  has  been  done,  great  areas  of  rugged  lava 
surfaces  that  would  have  required  centuries  to  render  cultivable,  are 
now  available  for  the  growth  of  woods,  vines,  and  herbeoeous  plants. 


III.  — June  13th,  1906.  — Sir  Archibald  Oeikie,  D.O.L.,  8c.D., 
Sec.  B.S.,  President,  in  the  Ohair.  The  following  communi- 
cations were  read : — 

1.  '<  Recumbent  Folds  produced  as  a  Besult  of  Flow."  By 
Professor  William  Johnson  Bellas,  ScD.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.Q.S. 

Professor  Lugeon,  in  his  treatise  on  the  pre-Alps  of  Chablais,  has 
described  a  series  of  recumbent  folds  so  greatly  exceeding  in 
horizontal  extension  their  vertical  thickness,  that  they  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  sheets  rather  than  folds ;  they  lie  with  remarkable 
fatness  one  on  the  other,  and,  as  a  rule,  those  higher  in  the  series 
extend  farther  to  the  front  than  those  below,  a  feature  referred  to  as 
'  deferlement.'  The  roots  of  several  of  the  lower  of  these  folds  are 
visible  in  the  high  Alps  adjacent,  but  the  roots  of  the  higher  folds, 
which  form  the  pre-Alps,  must  be  sought  in  the  zone  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  BriauQonnais.  Thus  some  of  the  uppermost  folds 
'may  have  surmounted  the  obstacle  presented  by  Mont  Blanc,  on 
their  way  to  the  front  in  the  pre-Alps.  Many  of  the  features 
presented  by  recumbent  folds  are  more  suggestive  of  flowing  than 
bending.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  pitch-glaciers  (poissiers) 
in  which  an  obstruction  had  been  placed.  In  this  way  folds  were 
produced,  one  of  which  was  not  unlike  the  Morcles  fold  behind  the 
biablerets,  another  was  like  the  Pilatus,  and  yet  another  like  the 
Sentis,  and  the  fourth  compared  with  the  overslide  of  the  Bavarian 
front ;  all  four  exhibit  deferlement.  In  this  experiment  the  lower 
limb  of  each  fold  is  adjacent  to  the  similar  limb  of  its  neighbours ; 
but  in  another  experiment,  in  which  two  obstacles  were  used,  the 
results  were  nearer  to  those  seen  in  the  mountains  where  the  lower 
limb  of  a  superior  fold  reposes  on  the  upper  limb  of  the  fold 
immediately  beneath  it  Movement  of  this  character  may  possibly 
explain  the  want  of  continuity  of  certain  beds  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  movement 

2.  <'The  Crag  of  Iceland— an  Intercalation  in  the  Basalt 
Formation."  By  Dr.  Helgi  Pjetursson.  (Oommonioaled  by 
Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  M.A.,  M.So.,  F.R.8.,  Sec.  G.S.) 

The  existence  of  fosstliferons  deposits  on  the  west  coast  of  Tjdmes, 
Northern  Iceland,  has  been  known  for  nearly  160  years.  Moroh 
enumerates  61  species  of  mollusoa>  mad  conolndes  that  the  temperatnue 
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must  at  that  period  haye  been  muoh  milder  than  at  present.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys  and  Searles  Wood,  from  the  shellsi  considered  that  the 
deposit  oould  not  be  younger  than  Middle  Red  Crag,  but  Mr.  Starkie 
Gardner  was  inclined  to  assign  a  greater  age  to  it.  Dr.  Tboroddsen 
thinks  that  these  Crags  are  younger  than  the  'Old  Basalts'  of 
Tjomes.  The  author  finds,  however,  that,  at  a  height  of  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  they  are  overlain  by  the  'Eastern  Basalts,'  and 
are  indurated  and  altered  by  them.  Thus  there  is  a  fossiliferous 
intercalation,  over  500  feet  thick,  occupying  part  of  the  great 
gap  between  the  Tertiary  and  the  Pleistocene  rocks,,  the  latter 
containing  indurated  ground-moraines.  The  basal  layer  of  the 
Pleistocene  Series  is  fossiliferous,  and  has  yielded  22  species  of 
mollusca,  20  of  which  represent  a  highly  Arctic  fauna  (with  Toldia 
crctica),  such  as  is  at  the  present  day  found  living  along  the  coasts 
of  Spitzbergen.  Certain  of  the  larger  basalt  dykes  are  cut  off  at  the 
base  of  the  Crag.  The  absence  of  the  Crag  deposits  from  other 
localities  is  explained  by  the  erosion  of  the  coastline. 


ooi^iass:FOi>r3DBi2sro33. 


THE  ZONE  OF  08TRSA  LUKATA. 

Sib, — I  have  no  objection  to  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Brydone 
wishes  to  make  between  '  international '  and  '  provincial '  zones,  but 
I  must  maintain  my  opposition  to  his  conoeption  of  a  provincial  zone. 

I  believe  that  I  express  the  generally  accepted  view  of  such 
a  zone  in  briefly  defining  it  as  a  band  of  strata  characterised  by 
a  special  group  of  species.  That  is  the  definition  of  a  zone  given 
by  me  in  vol.  i,  p.  34,  of  the  Memoir  on  the  Cretaceous  Rocks  of 
Britain,  and  the  zone  of  (htrea  Iwaaia  as  proposed  in  vol.  lii  of  that 
memoir  is  based  upon  that  definition,  the  name  being  an  index  of 
the  fauna  and  not  of  the  zonal  limits. 

Now  Mr.  Brydone  wants  to  restrict  a  provincial  zone  to  a  band  in 
which  some  type-fossil  can  always  be  found  in  every  foot  of  its 
thickness  I  Moreover,  he  has  the  boldness  to  say  that  all  the  zones 
introduced  by  Barrois  in  the  South  of  England  below  that  of 
Jfarstfptto  eor-ati(^tiiiMii  answer  to  the  test  he  imposes.  I  am 
greatly  surprised  that  he  should  commit  himself  to  such  a  statement, 
for  it  is  not  true  even  of  the  Chalk  of  Dover,  while  he  ought  to 
know  that  in  Dorset  JZbZasier  %ubgloho9m  is  so  rare  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Lower  Chalk  that  I  have  not  heard  of  one  being  found. 
Again,  in  some  parts  of  Wiltshire  TerebraUQina-  lata  is  quite  a  rare 
fossil  in  the  TerebnUvlina  zone.  These  are  cases  in  which  the 
Chalk  is  almost  unfossiliferous,  and  how  can  his  idea  of  a  zone  be 
applied  to  them  ? 

He  asks  me  how  I  would  define  the  upper  and  lower  boundaries 
of  the  zone*  of  0.  Zunata.  I  reply,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  zones  adopted  in  my  memoir  are  defined,  not  necessarily 
by  the  index-species,  but  by  means  of  the  fauna  as  a  whole.  It  may 
be  that  its  base  is  best  defined  by  flie  incoming  of  T.  gradUs,  and 
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its  top  (if  it  has  one  in  England)  may  be  marked  by  the  dying  oot 
of  other  species  and  by  the  incoming  of  a  different  fauna. 

If  Mr.  Brydone  wants  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  zonal 
classification  for  the  Chalk,  by  all  means  let  him  try,  bat  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  find  fault  with  me  for  choosing  0.  Ivaaia  as  an  index 
of  the  Trimmingham  zone  merely  because  it  does  not  satisfy  his  own 
peculiar  idea  of  what  a  zone  and  a  zonal  index  should  be. 

A.  J,  Jukbs*Bbowhs. 


ANTERAOOMTA  IN  THE  RADSTOCK  COAL-MEASTTBES. 

Snt, — Whilst  collecting  at  the  Lower  Writhlington  Coal-pit, 
working  the  Badstock  Series  of  Coal-measures,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  several  specimens  of  Pelecypods.  As  no  shell 
except  Carhmioola  agyilina  has  been  so  far  recorded  from  these 
beds,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  record  them. 
Dr.  Wheelton  Hind  has  kindly  identified  them  as  Anihracomya 
pJuUipii,  Will.,  and  A.  laneeolctta,  W.  Hind.  A.  phiUipii  is  typicaify 
an  Upper  Coal-measure  species,  having  been  first  found  in  the 
Ardwiok  Series  of  Manchester.  The  exact  locality  and  horizon  of 
A,  laneeolata,  previously  represented  only  by  the  type-specimen, 
are  unknown,  but  the  horizon.  Dr.  W.  Hind  informs  me,  isprobably 
high.  D.  M.  S.  Watson. 

Mamchsster  Uniybbsitt. 


THE  GEOLOQT  OF  THE  PLTKLIMMON  DISTRICT. 

Sib, — For  the  past  three  years  I  have  devoted  my  leisure  time  to 
the  detailed  examination  and  mapping  of  part  of  the  district 
described  by  Mr.  Walter  Keeping  many  years  ago.^  The  district 
examined  extends  southwards  from  the  Plynlimmon  range  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Tstwyth  and  westwards  towards  Abervstwyth. 

As  the  conclusions  I  have  come  to  diverge  considerably  from  those 
previously  published,  I  venture  to  think  that  a  short  summary  will 
be  of  some  interest  to  readers  of  the  Gxolooioal  Magazine.  The 
chief  results  are  the  following : — 

The  Plynlimmon  range  is  a  dome  formed  wholly  or  partly  of 
Bala  rocks.  The  Lower  Llandovery  rocks,  which  are  divisible  into 
several  zones,  wrap  round  them,  and  are  followed  towards  the  south 
by  the  Upper  Llandovery  and  Lower  Tarannon  rocks  in  more  or 
less  orderly  succession.  The  highest  fossiliferous  rocks  met  with 
belong  to  the  zone  of  Monograptus  exiguus.  They  are  followed  by 
thick  grito  which  are  probably  on  the  horizon  of  the  Talerddig  Qrito 
of  the  Tarannon  country.  Hitherto  rooks  of  this  age  have  not  been 
recorded  from  this  area.  I  hope  shortly  to  publish  my  results  in 
detoil.  O.  T.  Jones. 

28,  jBRinrN  Strbbt,  London,  S.W. 

1  Qoart.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc.,  toI.  xxxrii,  p.  141. 
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I. — ClBBIPEDES    VBOM    THE    TbIMMINGHAH    ChALK    AND    OTHEB 

LOCALITIES   IM  NOBFOLK. 

By  Hbnry  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  P.G.S. 

(WITH  FORTY-ONE  TEXT-FIGURES.) 

SOME  years  since  Mr.  Reginald  M.  Brydone,  F.O.S.,  placed  in  my 
hands  a  n amber  of  fossil  Girripedes  from  the  Chalk  of 
Trimmingham,  Norfolk/  with  the  request  that  I  would  describe 
them.  Others  have  lately  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Clement  Beid, 
F.B.S.,  from  his  private  collection  and  from  the  Oeological  Survey 
Museum;  also  a  set  of  Chalk  Lepadidad  from  Dr.  Arthur  Howe, 
F.G.S.,  of  Margate,  collected  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich. 
I  now  take  up  the  study  of  these  too  long  neglected  specimens. 

1.   Bbachtlepas  obetaoea,  H.  Woodw.,  1901. 
Fyrgtma  eretacea,  H.  Woodw.,  1868:   Gbol.  Mao.,  Vol.  V,  p.  258,  PI.  XIV, 

Figs.  1,  2. 
Tbllieipes  eaneellattUj  Marsson,  1880 :  Cirrip.  d.  Weiss.  Schreib.  Kreide  d.  Riigen, 

p.  24,  Taf.  ii,  fig.  7a. 
BraehyUptu  eretaeea,  H.  Woodw.,  1901 :  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  146, 
PI.  VIII,  Figs.  3-6. 

In  a  contribution  to  "  British  Fossil  Crustacea,"  made  in  1868,' 
I  figured  and  described  a  portion  of  a  Cirripede  from  the  Chalk  of 
Norwich  under  the  name  of  Pyrgama  cretacea. 

No  further  notice  of  this  species  occurred  until  1901,  when 
Dr.  Arthur  Howe  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  a  specimen  obtained 
by  him  from  the  Norwich  Chalk,  which  threw  a  most  important 
light  on  this  interesting  fossil,  proving  it  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
the  genus  Pyrgoma,  and  worthy  to  form  a  new  genus,  having 
characters  which  might  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
more  ancient  Pedunculata  and  the  more  modern  Operculata.' 
A  reference  to  this  paper  will  show  that  Braehylepaa  had  a  series  of 
three  or  four  verticillate  whorls  of  small  scale-like  imbricated  plates, 
forming  the  base  of  the  capitulum  supporting  the  rostrum  and  carina 

1  For  an  account  of  this  intereeiine  deposit  see  "  The  Stratigraphy  and  Fauna  of 
the  Trimmingham  Chalk,"  by  R.  M.  Br^done,  1900,  8yo,  pp.  16,  with  diagrams ; 


Dulau  &  Co.,  price  U,  {[separately  published).  Also  "Further  Notes  on  the 
Trimmingham  Cnalk,  Noriolt,"  by  R.  M.  Brydone,  F.G.S.,  Gbol.  Mag.,  1906, 
January,  pp.  13-22,  Plates  II  and  III ;  February,  pp.  72-78,  Plates  IV  and  V ; 
March,  pp.  124-131,  Plates  VIII  and  IX ;  and  July,  pp.  289-300. 

»  Gbol,  Mao.,  1868,  pp.  268,  269,  PL  XIV,  Figs.  1,  2. 

»  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  VIII  (1901),  pp.  146-162,  PI.  VIII,  Figs.  3,  4. 
dboadb  t.^tol.  in. — no.  tiii.  22 
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(the  latera,  scuta,  and  terga  being  displaced,  but  diagrammatically 
restored  in  the  woodcut  (Fig.  3,  given  on  p.  149).  Later  on 
Dr.  Howe  contributed  another  example  from  the  Chalk  of  Whitway 
Pit,  South  Dorset,  from  the  Bel,  mucronata  zone  (see  Geol.  Mag., 
1901,  p.  628).  He  also  subsequently  sent  me,  among  other 
specimens,  eight  carinsa  and  rostra  of  Brachylepas  cretacea,  together 
with  detached  scales,  etc.,  from  the  Chalk  of  Edward's  Pit, 
Monsehold,  Norwich.  I  am  now  able  to  record  Brachylepa$  cretaeea 
as  haying  been  found  by  Mr.  Brydone  in  the  Chalk  Bluffls  of 
Trimmingham.  In  his  collection  sent  to  me  is  a  single,  very  well 
preseryed  carina,  which  Mr.  Brydone  transmitted  some  years  before 
with  other  Trimmingham  fossils  to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Deecke  (Professor 
of  G^logy  and  Pal»ontology  in  the  Royal  University  of  Gi*eifswald, 
Prussian  Germany),  who  at  once  identified  it  as  PoUieipeB  can- 
eeHatui,  Marsson  ^  (1880).  A  careful  comparison  of  Mr.  Brydone's 
specimen  with  Dr.  Marsson's  figure  on  the  one  band  and  with 
the  long  series  of  specimens  obtained  by  Dr.  Howe  from  the  Chalk 
of  Catton,  near  Norwich,  leaves  no  doubt  .in  my  mind  that 
P.  caneellatui,  Marsson,  is  identical  with  Brachylepas  {Pyrgoma) 
eretaeea,  H.  Woodw.,  1868,  so  that  F.  cancellatus  must  be  treated  as 
a  synonym  of  Br.  cretaeea,  Mr.  Biydone  writes  me :  "  I  never 
found  any  more  such  perfectly  preserved  valves  of  Br,  cretaeea  at 
Trimmingham,  nor  any  associated  valves,  but  I  must  have  at 
least  a  dozen  or  more  indifferently  well  preserved  examples  in  my 
collection,  so  that  '  relatively  common  '  is  a  fair  statement  in  regard 
to  this  species  at  Trimmingham.** 

Distribution  of  Brachylepas  cretaeea  :  This  species  has  been  found 
in  the  Upper  Chalk  (zone  of  Bel,  mucronata),  WhitTway  Pit,  South 
Dorset ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  at  Weybourne  and  Trimmingham, 
Norfolk ;  at  Catton,  near  Norwich ;  and  in  the  Chalk  of  Riigen. 

[Before  describing  a  new  form  of  Brachylepas  I  desire  to  express 
my  regret  in  having  in  my  former  paper  (Geol.  Mao.,  1901, 
pp.  146-162),  quite  unintentionally,  overlooked  a  most  important 
piece  of  evidence  relating  to  this  remarkable  Cirripede,  published  in 
1867,  by  my  old  friend  Monsieur  J.  A.  H.  Bosquet,  of  Maestricht 
(who  died  in  1880).  In  his  "  Notice  sur  quelques  Cirrip^des  dans  le 
Terrain  Cr6tac6  du  Duche  de  Limbourg"  (4to,  Harlem,  1857,  pp.  36, 
plates  i-iii)  the  author  figures  and  describes  some  17  species ;  1  of 
ChthamaluSj  2  of  Verruca,  6  of  Scalpellumt  8  of  PolUcipes,  for  whioh 
latter  he  retains  Oken's  generic  name  MiteUa,  discarded  by  Darwin.* 

1  See  *'  Die  Cimpedien  und  Ostracoden  der  Weissen  Schreib-kieide  der  Insel 
Biigen,"  von  Dr.  Th.  Manson,  in  Greifswald.  Mittheil.  aus  dem  NaturwuB.  Veraae 
von  Nea-Vorpommern  und  Bugen  in  Greifswald.  Bedigirt  yon  Dr.  Th.  Mazsaoii, 
1880,  p.  24,  Taf.  ii,  fig.  7a. 

'  Beferring  to  the  genus  FoUieipet^  Leach,  1817,  adopted  by  Darwin  in  his 
"Monograph  on  the  Fossil  Cirripedia"  (Pal.  Soc.,  1861,  p.  47),  that  author 
observes :  "  This  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which,  after  much  deliberation  and  with 
the  advice  of  several  distinguished  naturalists,  I  have  departed  from  the  rules  of  the 
BrituBh  Association ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  Mitella  of  Oken  and  JRamphiduma  of 
Schumacher  are  both  prior  to  PoUieipes  of  Leach ;  yet  as  the  latter  name  is 
tmiversally  adopted  throughout  Europe  and  North  America,  and  has  been  extensively 
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One  of  these,  named  by  M.  Bosquet  URteUa  lithotryoidesy  of  whioh  he 
describes  and  figures  from  the  Chalk  of  Maestricht  the  five  separated 
plates  —  viz.,  the  carina,  rostrum,  sub-rostrum,  scutum,  and 
latus ;  the  tergum  is  not  represented  (see  op.  oit,  pp.  23-27,  pi.  iii, 
figs.  5-10) — shows,  like  Dr.  Arthur   Rowe's   specimen   from   the 


Fio.  1.  Braehylepat  (Mitella)  lithotryoideSf  Bosq.,  ap.  External  view  of  left  side 
of  carina,  with  two  or  more  rows  of  lateral  scales  still  adherent  to  its 
base.    Enlarged  about  twice  nat.  size.    From  the  Chalk  of  Maestricht. 

Fio.  2.     Group  of  adherent  latera  viewed  from  the  inside. 

Fio.  3.    The  same  valve  as  in  Fig.  1  viewed  dorsally.    About  nat.  size. 

Fio.  4.     Sub-rostrum,  showing  adherent  verticillate  latera.    About  twice  nat.  size. 

(Figs.  l-A  copied  from  M.  Bosquet's  memoir  on  *'  CirripMes  dans 
Cr6tao6  du  Duche  de  Limbourg,*'  4to,  1857,  Harlem,  pp.  23-27,  pi.  iii, 
figs.  6a,  b,  d,  and  9a,  e.) 

Norwich  Chalk,  portions  of  three  rows  of  small  verticillate,  imbricated 
scale-like  plates  still  adhering  to  the  bases  of  the  carina  and  sub- 
rostmm,  and  although  not  absolutely  specifically  identical  with 
Dr.  Bowe's  Brachylepai  cretacea,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  referring 
the  Maestricht  specimens  of  M,  lithotryaidet  to  the  genus  BrachylepoB.^ 

used  in  geoloncal  works,  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  useless  as  hopeless  to 
attempt  any  change.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  genus  Follieipet  was  originally 
proposed  by  Sir  John  Hill  (*  History  of  Animals,'  vol.  iii,  p.  170)  in  1762,  but  as 
this  was  before  the  discovery  of  the  binomial  system,  by  the  rules  it  is  absolutely 
excluded  as  of  any  authority.  In  mv  opinion,  under  all  these  circumstances,  it 
would  be  mere  pedantry  to  go  back  to  Oken's  *  Lehrbuch  der  Naturgesch.'  for  the 
name  MiteUa, — a  work  little  known,  and  displaying  entire  ignorance  regarding  the 
Cirripedia." 

^  I  do  not  find  any  very  close  analog  between  M.  Bos<juet's  Mitella  HthotryoidM 
and  the  living  genus  Lithotrya,  which  is  a  burrowing  Cirripede,  lodged  in  cavities 
bored  in  calcareous  rocks,  shells,  or  corals,  having  the  lower  part  of  the  peduncle 
quite  nakedf  the  upper  margin  being  covered  by  two  rows  of  square  non-imbricate 
scales,  followed  by  several  rows  of  minute  separate  stellate  plates,  each  row  becoming 
less  and  less  in  size  until  they  disappear  almost  altogether.  In  M.  lithotryoidea  the 
scales  are  numerous,  close  set,  and  imbricated.  The  valves  of  the  capitulum  have 
a  Tery  close  agreement  with  Brachylepas  cretacea^  H.  Woodw.,  and,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  also  with  B,  {Pollicipes)  fallax»  I  propose  therefore,  if  permissible,  to 
discard  the  specific  name  HihotryoifUs,  and  would  suggest  that  of  B,  Bosquetiij  in 
compliment  to  the  author,  as  less  misleading  and  more  appropriate  to  the  species. 
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As  nearly  all  the  LepadidsB  ooourring  in  a  fossil  state  are  met 
with  as  detached  valves,  it  will  be  found  oonvenient  to  give  here 
a  figure  of  ScalpeUum  (after  Darwin)  in  whioh  the  valves  forming 
the  oapitalam  are  all  named,  and  their  relative  position  to  one 
another  when  united  is  admirably  shown  (Fig.  A). 

The  other  figure  given  is  that  of  the  reoent  PoUieipes  nUteUa. 
Darwin  says  of  PolUdpea,^  **  this  is  the  most  ancient  genus  of  the 
Lepadidad  and  seems  also  to  be  the  base  of  the  genealogical  tree ;  for 
FoUieipei  leads,  with  hardly  a  break,  by  some  of  its  species  into 
Sealpdlum  villo$um,  and  Sealpenum  leads  by  OxynatpU  into  Lepa$ 
and  the  allied  genera;  PoUidpes  miteUa  is  nearer  alUed  to  the 
Seeeile  Cirripedei  than  is  any  other  pedunculated  Girripede,  exoept 
perhaps  Zithoirya,  whioh  is  also  closely  connected  with  Pollieipee,^* 
Capitulux.  Capitulum. 


ST 


-sffa^  fl^  ^ffiStf" 

Peduncle.  Peduncle. 

Fio.  A. — SealpeUum  fossula,  from  the       Fio.  B. — PoUieipet  mitella,  Linn. ,'  a  living 
Norwich  Chalk  (after  Darwin).  Philippine  species  (after  Darwin). 

l^urrilepas  and  Brachylepas  were  of  course  unknown  until  a  much 
later  date.  PolUcipee  miteUa  certainly  enables  one  to  understand 
the  structure  of  JBraehidepas  better  than  any  other  Cirripede  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.] 

2.   Bbaghylbpas  (Pollioipes)  fallax,  Darwin,  sp.,  1851. 
(Figs,  6-24.) 

Bollieipe*  fallax,  Darwin,  Hon.  Foss.  Lepadidse:   Pal.  Soc.,  yoI.  t  (1851),  pp.  75, 

76,  tab.  iy,  figs.  8a,  b,  4to. 
Mittlla  fallax y  Bosquet,  1857:    "Girripddes  dans  le  Terrain  Cretace  da  Duche  de 

Limbourg,''  4to,  Harlem,  pp.  17-23,  pi.  ii,  figs.  1-12  ;  pi.  iii,  figs.  1,  2. 

This  species  is  well  represented  from  the  Chalk  Bluffs  of 
Trimmingham,  Norfolk,  and  was  first  described  by  Charles  Darwin 
in  1851  {supra).  Darwin  only  figured  a  scutum  (8a)  and  a  tergum 
(8b)  t  twice  natural  size.  These  were  from  the  Upper  Chalk  of 
Norwich  (Fitch  Coll.),  still  preserved  and  identified  by  Mr.  P.  Leney 

*  Darwin,  Fossil  Lepadidw:  Pal.  Soc.  Mon.,  1861,  p.  48. 
'  The  letters  attach^  to  the  yalves  in  PoUieipet  miteUa  (Fig,  B)  correspond  to  the 
names  on  the  yalTes  in  SealpeUum  (Fig.  A)  placed  beside  it. 
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in  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum.  See  ''Oatalogue  of  Types,"  by 
F.  Leney,  Obol.  Mao.,  1902,  Crustaoea,  p.  226  [2153].  Darwin 
records  the  ooourrenoe  of  this  species  from  the  Chalk  of  Maestrioht, 
fialsberf!:,  and  Eopinge,  Scania,  and  from  the  Oberer  Ereidemeigel 
(U.  Chalk),  Oehrden,  in  Hanover. 

Five  specimens,  probably  from  Plauen,  near  Dresden  (Ober- 
Quader),  have  also  come  into  my  hands,  which,  although  of  larger 
size,  suggest  very  close  relationship  to,  if  not  identity  with,  P.faUax 
of  Darwin. 

Mr.  Brydone  writes:  —  "The  whole  of  the  specimens  of 
Brachylepan  faUax  obtained  by  me  at  Trimmingham  were  extracted 
from  the  chalk,  filling  a  depression  in  the  base  of  a  large  pyramidal 
flint,  in  the  surface  of  which  there  are  still  imbedded  3  oarinsd, 
2  right  and  2  left  scuta,  and  a  rostrum,  all  belonging  to  B.  faUam. 
There  are  also  two  valves  belonging  to  some  other  species  imbedded 


Fio.  5.    Braehylepoi  (PoUieipet)  faUax,  Darwin,  sp.    External  dorsal  aspect  of 
carina.    All  x  2  nat.  size.    From  the  Chalk  of  Trimmingham,  iforfolk. 
Fio.  6.    Another  specimen  (same  Tiew). 
Fio.  7.    Right  side  Tiew  of  Fig.  6. 
Fio.  8.    Rostmm,  side  Tiew  (of  smaller  indlTidnal). 
Fio.  9.    Rostrum  of  same  species. 
Fio.  10.    Sub-rostrum  of  same. 

in  the  $\de  of  the  flint,  but  otherwise  no  valves  of  any  other 
Oirripede  were  found  in,  or  in  connection  with,  this  flint.  The 
grounds,  therefore,  upon  which  these  valves  are  associated  in  one 
species  are  of  a  strength  almost  unique  in  the  case  of  chalk  forms. 
Apart  from  this  special  series  of  associated  valves  it  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  B,  fallax  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  species  of 
Girripede  in  the  Trimmingham  Chalk,  but  the  majority  of  the 
flpecimens  I  have  met  with  are  more  or  less  damaged." 

In  M.  Bosquet's  memoir,  we  find  in  addition  to  the  scutum  and 
tergum  (figured  both  by  Bosquet  and  Darwin)  those  of  the  carina, 
rostrum,  sub-carina,  sub-rostrum,  the  upper  latus,  and  seven  of  the 
lesser  latera  carefully  figured  and  described.  As  these  same  valves 
occur  in  the  Trimmingham  Chalk,  with  scuta  and  terga  identical  with 
those  figured  by  Darwin  and  Bosquet,  and  refer^  by  them  to 
P.  {Mitella)  fcdlax,  I  give  here  the  description  of  the  additional 
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-valves  which  I  propose  to  treat  as  belonging  to  the  same  form  of 
Oirripede.     (See  Figs.  5-10.) 

Carina  (Figs.  6-7). — Nearly  straight,  semi-oonioal,  feebly  swollen 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  length ;  the  basal  border  slightly  ezoavated  r 
the  interior  deeply  concave,  one  sees  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  summit  projected  freely,  as  does  the  apex  of  the  carina  and  that 
of  the  rostrum  also  in  the  living  Follicipea  miteUa  (see  ante,  p.  340, 
Fig.  B,  c,  r;  and  Darwin's  "Lepadid»,"  Ray  Society,  1851. 
pi.  vii,  fig.  3).  Lines  of  growth,  more  strongly  marked  near  the 
lower  border,  encircle  the  carinal  valve  from  the  base  to  the  summit 

Sub'Carina. — This  valve  differs  but  little  in  form  from  the  sub- 
rostrum,  but  M.  Bosquet  believes  it  to  be  the  sub-carina  on  account 
of  its  dimensions,  and  because  he  thinks  its  form  corresponds  witb 
that  of  the  carina ;  it  is  much  more  slender  than  the  latter,  and  its 
summit  is  slightly  inflected,  and  for  about  one-third  of  its  length  it 
probably  projected  freely. 


FiOB.    11-13. — Three  terga  of  BraehyUpat   (PoUicipM)  fallaXj  Darwin,   sp. 
X  2  nat.  size.    From  the  Chalk  of  Trimmingham. 

BoBtrum  (Figs.  8,  9). — Smaller  than  the  carina,  semicircular  at  th& 
base,  and  more  triangular  in  form,  the  apex  more  or  less  inflected^ 
and  its  basal  portion  nearly  flat,  with  the  feeblest  indication  of 
a  median  longitudinal  keel,  the  transverse  lines  of  growth  are 
clearly  marked ;  deeply  concave  within  and  projecting  freely  at  it* 
upper  part. 

Sub-rostrum  (Fig.  10). — This  is  much  shorter  and  proportionally 
broader  than  the  rostrum ;  it  is  slightly  carinated,  and  the  surface 
shows  some  very  feeble  longitudinal  grooves,  the  basal  border  ia 
very  slightly  excavated,  and  the  upper  part  projected  freely. 

Description  of  scutum  and  tergum,^ — "  The  valves  are  moderately 
thick ;  they  are  conspicuously  marked  with  rather  wide  prominent 
ridges,  forming  the  basal  edges  of  each  zone  of  growth ;  they  seem 
in  both  scuta  and  terga  most  strongly  developed  near  the  occludent 
margins.     (See  Figs.  11-18.) 

^  After  Darwin's  monograph,  p.  75. 
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"  Tergum  (Figs.  11-13). — Rather  broad,  convex ;  apex  pointed  and 
inaoh  curled  towards  the  scuta  ;  upper  carinal  margin  unusaally 
arched,  slightly  longer  ^  than  the  lower  carinal  margin ;  there  is 
a  deep  depression  parallel  to  the  occludent  margin,  which  is  itself 
rounded,  protuberant,  and  considerably  shorter  than  the  scntal 
margin.  A  curved  ridge  projecting  up  above  the  general  surface  of 
the  valve,  with  sloping  sides,  runs  from  the  apex  to  the  basal  angle, 
which  latter  is  broad  and  rounded ; '  the  ridge  runs  down  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  valve."     (Darwin,  op.  cit,  p.  76.) 

*' Scutum  (Figs.  14-18). — Almost  triangular,  moderately  convex; 
occludent  margin  considerably  arched  in  the  upper  part  and  bowed 
towards  the  terga ;  basal  margin  not  straight,  with  a  short  portion 
close  to  the  rostral  angle,  forming  a  rectangle  with  the  occludent 
margin ;  the  remaining  portion,  if  produced,  would  form  a  rather 


Fios.  14-18. — tive  scuta  of  Braehylepas  IPoUfeipea)  fallax,  Darwin,  sp.     X  2  nat. 
size.     From  the  Chalk  of  Trimmingham. 

larger  angle  with  it;  hence  the  baso-lateral  portion  of  the  whole 
valve  is  somewhat  protuberant.  The  tergo-lateral  margin  is  in  the 
upper  part  slightly  hollowed  out,  and  in  the  lower  part  almost 
straight.  A  very  slightly  curved  ridge  runs  from  the  apex  to  the 
baso-lateral  angle,  which  is  broad,  rounded,  and  not  prominent ;  the 
ridge  has  sloping,  not  wall-like  sides.  Internally  the  structure  of 
the  upper  part  closely  resembles  that  of  P.  rigidu$.  The  occludent 
edge  is  thickened,  broad,  and  flat,  and  is  marked  by  lines  of  growth, 
and  widens  towards  the  apex ;  there  is  a  rather  deep  furrow  dose  to 
the  tergal  margin,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  central  ridge  ;  the  deep 
pit  for  the  adductor  muscle  lies  quite  close  under  the  furrow  and 
fiat  occludent  edge.  The  furrow  on  the  tergal  side  is  rather 
narrower,  and  a  central  portion  of  the  inner  occludent  margin 

^  This  does  not  hold  good  in  a  number  of  specimens.  Thus,  the  upper  carinal 
margin  in  four  specimens  measures  8,  9,  10,  and  11  mm. ;  whilst  the  lower  margin  in 
the  same  specimens  measures  8,  U,  II,  and  10  mm. ;  so  that  the  relatiye  length  of 
the  margin  and  idso  the  d^ree  of  cunrature  varies  considerably. 

*  The  basal  angle  in  a  number  of  terga  of  this  species,  instead  of  being  broad  and 
rounded,  is  narrow  and  rather  pointed.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  oonsider  thea^ 
only  trivial  variations  and  of  no  real  specific  imjK)rtanGe. 
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(marked  with  lines  of  growth)  here  forms  a  slightly  prominent 
ridge."  The  inner  basal  angle  of  the  specimens  now  before  me  is 
rather  more  produced  to  an  acate  angle  than  in  Darwin's  figure. 

Latera.^The  upper  pair  of  latera  (Figs.  21,  22)  are  much  longer 
than  those  of  the  series  forming  the  lower  whorls ;  ^  they  are  flat, 
very  narrow,  tapering,  and  acutely  triangular  in  form,  the  summits 
being  worn  smooth ;  the  rest  of  the  exterior  surface  is  ornamented 
by  about  twenty  raised  transverse  ridges  or  periodic  lines  of  growth, 
giving  them  a  somewhat  similar  appearance  to  the  ornamentation  on 
the  surface  of  the  scutum  and  tergum.  These  lines  of  growth  pass 
over  the  edges  of  the  lateral  borders,  and  are  continued  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  valve,  where  they  curve  upwards,  meeting  in  a  raised 
median  longitudinal  ridge,  which  is  frequently  prolonged  to  the  apex 
of  the  latera.    Width  of  larger  latera  8  mm.,  length  13  mm. 


Fi08.  l^^i.SraehyUpat  (PoUxe%pei\  fallax,  Darwin,  sp.     From  the  Chalk  of 
Trimmingiiam,  Norfolk. 

Fzos.  19,  20.    Carinal  latera,  or  sab-carins.     x  2  nat.  size. 
Fzo.  21.    Latera,  external  view,     x  2  nat.  size. 
Fig.  22.    Latera,  internal  Tiew.     x  2  nat.  size. 
Figs.  23,  24.    Sub-latera.     x  3  nat.  size. 

JBasal  latera* — Two  basal  latera  found  associated  with  the  above 
measure  8  mm.  in  length  by  2  mm.  in  breadth ;  they  are  marked  by 
arching  striae.     (See  Figs.  23,  24.) 

Dimensions  of  separate  valves  of  B.  faUax  from  Trimmingham  : — 
Scuta, — ^There  are  eight  examples  of  scuta.    I  give  measurements 
of  six  :— 


CoUn. 

1.  R.  M.  Brydone 

2.  R.  M.  B.  ... 
8.  R.  M.  B.  ... 
4.  R.  M.  B.  ... 
6.  R.  M.  B.  ... 
6.  Geol.  Surv.  Mus. 


Length  in  mm. 

...18  (apex  to  angle  of  lowest  cnnre)  . 

...  17  (pair  valve^       

...  10  (small  specimen) 
...  8  fsmall  specimen) 
...  8  (small  specimen) 
...    8  (specimen  imperfect)    ... 


Breadth  in  mm. 

11  (greatest), 
(injured  on  lat.  marg.). 
6 
5 

6} 
5 


1  In  his  description  of  Mitella  faUax  from  the  Maestricht  Chalk,  Mons.  Bosquet 
says  these  latera  are  three  times  as  long  as  the  largest  of  the  lower  whorls  and  manj 
times  larger  than  those  of  the  lowest  and  smallest  series,  op.  cit.,  p.  20.  On  his 
pi.  ii,  figs.  7a,  b  (op.  cit.),  Bosquet  figures  a  latut  precisely  similar  to  Mr.  Brydone's 
specimen  from  Trimmingham,  Figs.  21,  22,  tupra. 
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Ter^a.— There  are  ten  examples  of  terga  from  Trimmingham : — 

Colin.  Length  in  mm.  Breadth  in  mm. 

1.    E.  M.  Brydone     ...    16| 10  (a  perfect  yalve). 

2a.  C.  Reid      13  (apex  lost)        ...  8  (breadth  perfect). 

n.  C.  Reid      12  (base  lost)         ...  10 


3.  A.  M.  B. 

4.  R.  M.  B. 

6.  R.  M.  B 10  (perfect).:.        ...      6 

6.  R.  M.  B 10  (perfect) 6 


!H 


7.    Geol.  Snry.Mns.  ...    13  (perfect) 8^  „ 

Carina. — I  assume  that  the  larger  of  the  conical  series  of  valves 
found  by  Mr.  Brydone  associated  in  the  hollow  of  a  chalk  flint  from 
Trimmingham  are  referable  to  carina.  They  agree  most  olosely 
with  M.  Bosquet's  figures  of  the  carina  of  Mitella  fallax  from  the 
Chalk  of  Maestricht  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  four 
carina  and  eight  rostra : — 

Carina. 

CoUn.         Length.  Breadth  at  base. 

1.  R.  M.  Brydone  20  mm.  Estimated  on  a  straight  line,  8  mm. 


2. 

R.M.  B.      ...  20  mm. 

»> 

ft 

)) 

9  mm. 

3. 

R.M.  B.      ...  13  mm. 

>» 

»> 

if 

9  mm. 

4. 

R.M.  B.      ...  13  mm. 

>» 

»» 

»» 

8  mm.  (rugose  curved  form). 

BoBira. 

Colin. 

Length 

, 

Breadth. 

1.  R.  M.  Brydone      ... 

13  mm. 

(imperfect) ... 

7  mm. 

2.  R.  M.  B 

1*  » 

... 

•  •• 

3.  R.  M.  B 

10  „ 

... 

4.  R.  M.  B 

10 ;: 

... 

6  ,,    (injured  at  base). 

S,  R.  M.  B.    •.•        ... 

8  » 

... 

6.  R.  M.  B 

fi  » 

7.  R.  M.  B 

6  ,» 

... 

4  „    (sub-rostra  P). 

8.  R.  M.  B 

8  „ 

••• 

*     99                      99 

Three  other  valves  must  be  noticed;  these  are  oarinal  latera 
(Figs.  19, 20).  The  most  perfect  example  was  found  by  Mr.  Brydone 
attached  to  a  carina  of  Braehylepa$  {PoUieipe$)  fallax,  which  seems 
good  evidence  of  its  having  once  formed  part  of  the  same  capitulum. 

Dr.  Marsson,^  in  his  memoir  on  the  '*  Cirri pedien  d.  Bilgenschen 
Ereide/'  p.  12,  taf.  i,  figs.  Se,  e,  figures  and  describes  a  precisely 
similar  form  of  plate  under  Sealp^um  fo$$tda ;  but  I  believe  that 
our  Trimmingham  examples  really  belong  to  Brachylepa$  fallax 
(of.  Figs.  19,  20  with  Marsson's  taf.  i,  fig.  3).  Dr.  Marsson  says: 
**  These  carinal  latera  are  obliquely  triangular,  and  have  an  arcuate 
carinal  side,  the  apex  (or  umbo)  of  which  has  an  uncinate  curvature 
directed  towards  the  opposite  (concave)  side,  which  presents  a 
parietes-like  margin  curved  at  almost  a  right  angle.  This  margin 
terminates  directly  underneath  the  umbo  in  a  rectangular  crest; 
the  surface  is  marked  by  longitudinal  parallel  rib-like  striss,  passing 
«ver  the  crest  and  forming  underneath  it,  alongside  the  carinal 

1  "  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  NaturwissenschaftHGhenYereineTonXeu-Yorpommem 
tmd  Rugen  in  Greifswald,"  Ton  Br.  Th.  Marsson,  xii-zviii,  Berlin,  1880. 
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margin,  a  rather  broad,  somewhat  hollow  zone.  The  surface  is- 
marked  by  four  or  five  ribs  of  unequal  distance  apart;  the 
oarinal  margin  is  the  narrowest,  and  is  slightly  curved  inwards; 
the  broadest  areas  have  a  longitudinal  depression  between  them. 
(In  the  Trimmingham  specimens  these  longitudinal  lines  are  very 
faint  indeed,  the  horizontal  lines  being  the  strongest.)  The  basal 
margin  is  the  broadest,  the  lines  of  growth  run  parallel  to  it  and 
across  the  longitudinal  strisd ;  these  latter  give  to  the  carinal  latera 
a  somewhat  similar  ornamentation  to  that  of  the  scutum  and  tergum." 

Passing  over  Brachylepa$  cretacea^  previously  described  (see  ante, 
p.  337),  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account  that  Braehylepas 
(FoUicipes)  fallax  is  the  most  important  of  the  Cirripedes  from 
Trimmingham,  and  the  one  about  which  the  largest  amount  of 
evidence  has  been  obtained  as  to  its  various  valves.  This  species 
also  occurs  in  Maestricht  and  Biigen,  probably  also  in  Denmark,  in 
Hanover,  and  in  Saxony. 

Those  which  follow  are  mostly  represented  by  single  detached 
valves,  and,  although  deserving  notice,  are  of  less  interest  to  the 
biologist. 


Fio.  25.    TolUc'ipcs  Angelinij  Darwin.    Scutum,     x  2  nat.  size.    Chalk,  Norwich. 

(Dr.  A.  Rowe's  CoU.) 
Fio,    26.    Ditto.      Ri^ht   tergum.      Chalk,    Trimmingham.       x  2    nat.    size. 

(Mr.  Brjdone's  Coll.) 
Fio.  27.    Ditto.    Left  tergum.     x  2  nat.  size.     Ditto.    Ditto. 

3.    PoLLiGiPEB  Anoelini,  Darwiu,  1851. 
FoUieipet  Atiffelini,  Darwin,  Hon.  Foss.  Lepadidsa:  Pal.  Soo.,  vol.  t  (1861),  p.  56,. 
tah.  iii,  fig.  7. 

This  form  is  represented  in  Darwin's  monograph  by  a  scutum  and 
tergum  from  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Norwich  (Mus.  Fitch)  ;  it  occurs 
also  in  the  Chalk  of  Scania.  I  have  referred  to  this  species  six 
separate  terga,  three  only  fairly  preserved,  the  others  very  imperfect, 
and  one  Bcutum,  the  former  all  from  Trimmingham ;  the  latter  is 
from  Thorpe,  Norwich,  ex  Dr.  Arthur  Rowe's  collection. 

Tergum. — The  largest  complete  tergum  (which  has  been  broken 
and  mended)  (Fig.  27)  measures  22  mm.  in  length  by  13  mm.  in 
breadth  at  its  widest  angle.     In  general  outline  it  is  rhomboidal,  ih^ 
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apex  is  acute,  the  base  more  or  less  obtuse ;  a  slightly  raised  keel 
runs  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  and  divides  the  valve  into  two  not 
quite  equal  halves,  the  ocoludent  half  being  the  larger ;  the  lines  of 
growth  run  parallel  to  the  lower  borders  of  the  valve,  and  bend 
upwards  on  either  side  of  the  raised  keel  or  ridge ;  a  wide  square- 
edged  depression  runs  parallel  to  the  ocoludent  margin,  which  is  itself 
rounded  and  protuberant  (All  the  terga  of  P.  Angelini  I  have  seen 
are  from  the  Chalk  of  Trimmingham.) 

Scutum. — The  scutum  (Fig.  25)  is  21  mm.  in  length ;  its  breadth 
is  only  estimated,  being  imperfect  along  its  free  margin ;  it  waa 
probably  9  mm.  in  breadth.    Thorpe  Pit,  Norwich.    (Coll.  Dr.  Bowe.) 


Fio.  28.    fFoUieipesEautmannif'DBTwia.   Scatum.    x2iiat.8ize.   Chalk,  Thorpe,. 

near  Norwich.     (Dr.  A.  Eowe's  Coll.) 
Fio.  29.    FolUcipes  eoneinna,  sp.  nov.,  H.  Woodw.     Carina!  latus.     x  3  nat.  Biie. 

Chalk,  Trimmingham.    (R.  M.  Brydone's  Coll.) 
Fio.  30.    Ditto,     x  2  nat.  size. 
Fio.  31.    fFollicipes  atriatus,  Darw.,  rar.  paueutriatua,  H.  Woodw.    Scutum. 

X  2  nat.  size.    Chalk,  Trimmingham.    (R.  M.  Brydone's  Coll.) 
Fio.  32.     Ditto.    Tergum.     x  2  nat.  size.    Ditto. 

4.    ?  PoLuoiPKS  Hausmanni,  Darwin,  1851.     (Fig.  28.) 

Follieipet  JBCauatnannif  Koch  &  Dunker :  Norddeutsch.  Oolithgebild.,  p.  52,  tab.  Ti,. 

fig.  6. 
Pollxeipet  Sautmanniy  Darwin,  Mon.  Foss.  Lepadida):   Pal.  Soc.,  toI.  t  (1861),. 

p.  53,  t.  ill,  fig.  3. 

Darwin  has  figured  a  carina,  scutum,  and  tergum  of  this  species 
from  Hilsthon  des  EUigser  Brinkes  (Lower  Greensand,  Germany). 
I  doubtfully  refer  a  scutum,  from  Dr.  Howe's  collection,  to  this 
species,  obtained  by  him  from  the  Chalk  of  Thorpe,  near  Norwich. 
Length  of  valve  12  mm.,  breadth  (probably)  7  mm.,  basal  angle 
broken.  This  is  an  elegant  valve,  with  an  acute  and  incurved  apex  ; 
the  base  of  the  valve  was  probably  straight,  the  inner  margin  curving 
rapidly  upwards  towards  the  tergal  border ;  the  suifaoe  ornamented 
by  well-marked  periodic  linos  of  growth,  stronger  than  the  rest^ 
which  are  parallel  to  the  base  and  bend  upwards  on  the  inner 
ocoludent  margin,  and  are  slightly  undulated  near  the  tergal  border* 
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6.    (?)  P0LLICIPX8  OONOINNA,  H.  Woodward,  sp.  nov. 
(Fige.  29,  30.) 

There  are  two  valves  from  the  TrimmiDgham  Chalk  in 
Mr.  Brjdone's  ooUection  which  I  have  been  unable  to  oollate 
eatisfaotorily  with  any  of  the  Bpecies  ahready  described  from  the 
Chalk. 

(a)  In  outline  the  smaller  one  (Fig.  29)  agrees  with  the  lower 
latus  of  P.  unguis  of  Darwin,  from  the  Gault,  but  its  ornamentation 
is  not  based  so  much  on  the  lines  of  growth  as  upon  delicate,  fine, 
radiating  costao  diverging  from  its  apex.  The  valve  has  two  areas, 
separated  by  a  well-defined  ridge ;  the  larger  is  7  mm.  broad  at  its 
base,  the  smaller,  which  forms  with  it  an  obtuse  angle,  being  only 
3  J  mm.  broad;  the  height  of  the  valve  is  8  mm.;  five  well-marked 
zones  of  growth  cross  the  rib-like  ornamentation  at  irregular 
intervals.  This  is  a  lower  latus  (or  a  carinal  latus),'  and  in 
default  of  a  species  to  which  it  can  be  referred  it  may  be  known  as 
(?)  PoVteipei  eoncinna, 

(h)  This  (Fig.  30)  is  a  larger  valve  than  (a)  noticed  above,  and 
possibly  may  belong  to  a  distinct  species.  At  first  sight  its  outline 
seems  to  be  not  unlike  a  scutum,  but  in  relative  proportion  it  has 
a  broader  base  and  is  shorter  in  height  than  this  valve  usually 
attains.  It  probably  is,  like  (a),  one  of  the  lower  latera,  but  being 
imperfect  upon  its  broader  facet  is  not  so  easily  determined.  The 
ornamentation  is  composed  of  radiant  lines,  but  they  are  fewer  in 
number  and  coarser  than  in  the  above-described  form  (a).  Height, 
8  mm. ;  width  of  smaller  perfect  side  at  base,  5  mm. ;  broader  facet 
at  base  (estimated  to  be  6  to  7  mm.?) ;  margin  broken.  The  angle  of 
this  valve  (b)  is  more  curved  than  is  that  of  (a) ;  longitudinal  strias 
on  narrow  face,  about  six  in  number,  thicker  at  the  basal  margin,  on 
broader  face  at  least  ten  in  number.  This  may  have  belonged  to 
a  form  similar  to  (a),  but  its  coarser  striation  would  suggest  its 
being  possibly  referred  to  some  other  species.  In  the  absence  of 
further  information  I  must,  however,  leave  it  here  until  better 
material  turns  up. 

6.  (?)  PoLLioiPES  sTBiATUs,  Darwin,  1851,  var.  padoistbiatus,  H.  W. 

(Figs.  31,  32.) 

PoUieipei  itriatWy  Darwin,  Hon.  Fobs.  Lepadids:  Pal.  Soc.,  vol.  t  (1851),  p.  70, 
tab.  It,  fig.  6. 

This  form,  of  which  a  well-preserved  scutum  and  tergum  have 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Brydone  from  Trimmingham  (Figs.  31  and 
32),  was  previously  known  from  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Norwich 
(Museum  Fitch),  and  figured  by  Darwin  (op.  cit,  pp.  70-72,  tab.  iv, 
H^  5). 

I  should  state  that  these  Trimmingham  specimens  were  sent 
some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Brydone  to  Professor  Deecke,  of  Oreifswald 
University,   Prussia,   who  marked    them  as  "  Scalpellum  foB$fda, 

'  It  compares  yeiy  well  with  the  carinal  latas  in  the  living  SealpeUum  Mtriolatwn 
of  Sara  taken  between  Norway  and  Faeroe  Island  (see  A.  Gravel,  Mon.  GxrripedeB, 
1906,  p.  64,  fig.  7). 
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Darwin."  On  examination  it  will  be  seen,  however,  that  Darwin's 
S.  fosstda  is  at  onoe  distinguished  from  these  valves  (whioh 
I  identify  as  near  to  P.  tiriahu)  by  the  faot  that  in  S.  foBStda 
there  is  a  minute  but  well-defined  longitudinal  hollow  groove 
on  the  summit  of  the  rid^e  or  keel  of  both  the  soutum  and 
tergnm ;  the  ridge  on  the  valves  in  P.  Btriatua  is  not  grooved  along 
its  summit,  but  is  a  solid  well-defined  ridge  (as  seen  in  Darwin's 
figures,  op.  oit,  tab.  iv,  figs.  66,  e).  Both  scutum  and  tergum  are 
stout,  thick  valves.  The  general  form  and  proportions  in  both 
specimens  agree  best  with  Darwin's  figures  of  P.  striatua  from  the 
Norwich  Chalk.  In  one  point  these  valves  difier  from  P.  atriaiua, 
and  that  is  in  being  less  strongly  ornamented  by  longitudinal  strias; 
but  in  the  colour-bands  and  in  the  contour-curvature  and  lines  of 
growth  both  valves  agree  very  well  with  P.  atriaiua.  They  are 
at  most  only  a  less  striated  variety  which  might  be  named  P.  paud* 
airiatua, 

Tergum. — In  the  tergum  (Fig.  32)  there  is  seen  a  well-defined 
raised  margin  along  the  oarinal  border  and  a  broad  longitudinal 
undulation  running  down  the  valve  to  its  baso-lateral  border,  whioh 
is  flexuous ;  the  more  or  less  symmetrically  rhomboidal  form  of  the 
tergum  is  also  modified  by  the  strongly  arcuate  curvature  of  the 
valve,  the  apex  leaning  towards  the  carinal  border  ;  the  free  margin 
of  the  valve  is  also  narrower  than  the  latero-oarinal  side.  (In 
8.  foaaula,  as  figured  by  Marsson,  the  crest  of  this  valve  is  nearly 
straight,  and  the  apex  inclines  slightly  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  Trimmingham  fossil.)  Length  of  tergum,  21mm.;  extreme 
breadth,  10  mm. ;  length  of  base  of  occludent  carinal  border,  13  mm. ; 
on  the  upper  carinal  border,  12  mm.  The  longitudinal  ridge  is 
very  arched,  and  the  free  border  is  not  only  narrower  but  more 
steeply  inclined  than  the  occludent  side;  the  banded  ornament 
produced  by  fine  lines  of  growth  is  accentuated  by  colour-bands. 

There  is  a  second  imperfect  tergum  which  also  comes  from  the 
same  spot  at  Trimmingham,  and  shows  rather  stronger  longitudinal 
striae  on  the  carinal  side  of  the  central  ridge  than  the  more  perfect 
valve.  It  is  less  flat  than  the  tergum  of  P.  Angeltni,  among  which 
I  had  in  the  first  instance  placed  it,  and  it  may  possibly  belong  to 
P.  atriatus. 

Scutum  (Fig.  31). — Bather  thick,  subtriangular,  tumid,  and  curved, 
apex  acute,  basal  margin  straight,  10  mm.  broad,  forming  a  right 
angle  with  thd  lateral  margin  which  is  9  mm.  long ;  tergal  m  argin 
also  9mm.  long,  both  margins  rather  concave;  a  strongly  marked 
rounded  ridge  separates  the  valve  longitudinally  from  the  apex  to 
the  latero-basal  angle  into  two  unequal  parts,  while  a  second  less 
prominent  line  5  mm.  apart  divides  the  occludent  side  of  the  scutum 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  inner  half  being  marked  by  seven  longi- 
tudinal lines,  the  outer  half  having  only  horizontal  lines  of  growth ; 
the  lateral  side  is  also  marked  by  a  series  of  less  prominent 
longitudinal  lines.  All  these  longitudinal  striaa  describe  a  strong 
curve,  the  convexity  being  towards  the  occludent  margin.  Colour- 
bands  mark  both  the  scutum  and  tergum,  running  parallel  to  the 
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basal  margin  and  to  the  lines  of  growth.  This  valve  agrees  very 
well  in  general  form  with  Darwin's  figure  of  the  scutum  of 
P.  Btriatus  (op.  cit,  tab.  iv,  fig.  5c),  exoept  that  the  longitudinal 
€tri8B  are  less  strongly  pronounced. 

It  is  probable  that  P.  atriatua  may  belong  to  the  genus  SealpeUum, 
but  I  hesitate  to  remove  it  without  fuller  knowledge  of  the  other 
valves  belonging  to  this  species. 

7.  PoLLioiPES  OLABEB,  Bocmer. 
Follieipet  glahety  Boemer:  Norddeutsch.  Ereideffebirg,  tab.  xvi,  fig.  11. 
Xiphidium  maximum^  J,  Sowerby :  Dixon's  Geol.  Sussex,  tab.  xxviii,  figs.  6-8. 
Follieipes  glaber,  Darwin,  1851 :   Mon.  Foes.  Lepadidi,  Pal.  Soc.  Mon.,  p.  61, 
tab.  iii,  figs.  lOa-l. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  some  six  small,  smooth,  but  rather 
imperfect  valves  of  a  Cirripede  from  Trimmingham,  marked  by 
Mr.  Brydone  as  having  been  found  by  him  '  connected.'  I  am  able 
readily  to  identify  them  with  Darwin's  figures  of  Follieipes  glaher 
(tab.  iii,  figs.  lOa-f,  op.  cit.)  from  the  Chalk  of  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk, 
xhis  species  also  occurs  in  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Northfleet  and 
Oravesend,  Kent,  and  the  Chalk  Detritus  of  Charing,  Kent,  and 
from  numerous  localities  on  the  Continent. 


33 


Fio.  33a.    Sealpellum  maximum^  Darwin.    Carina  (back  view).    Chalk,  Norwich. 

(Dr.  A.  Rowe's  Coll.) 
Fig.  33*.    Profile  of  ditto,     x  IJ  nat.  size.    (Dr.  A.  Rowe's  Coll.) 
Fio.  34.    Ditto.    Ter^m.    (Fragment  only.)     x  2  nat.  size.    Ditto. 
Fig.  35.    Ditto.    Carinal  latus.     x  2  nat.  size.    Ditto. 

Mr.  Brydone's  Trimmingham  specimens  comprise  a  scutum, 
a  tergum,  a  rostrum,  an  upper  and  a  lower  latus.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  needful  to  refigure  them  here,  but  they  are  important  eis  having 
been  found  in  association  in  the  same  piece  of  chalk. 

8.  SoALPELLTJM  MAXIMUM,  Darwin,  1851.     (Figs.  33a,  &,  34,  35.) 

Follieipes  maximw,  J.  Sowerby:  Min.  Conch.,  table  606,  figs.  4,  6  (not  figs.  8,  6). 
PoUidpes  maximtu,  Steenstrup :  Kroyer  Tidsskrift,  bd.  ii,  pi.  v,  fig«.  17,  18. 
FoUieipe$  medius,  Steenstrup :  Kroyer  Tidsskrift,  bd.  ii,  pi.  y,  figs.  13,  13*,  33. 
Follieipes  suleatm,  J.  Sowerby:  Mm.  Conch.,  pL  606,  fig.  2  {not  figs.  1,  7). 
Sealpellum  maximum^  Darwin,  Mon.  Fobs.  Lepadidae:    Pal.  Soc.,  vol.  v  (1861), 
pp.  26-34  (and  varieties),  tab.  ii,  figs.  1-10. 
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My  father,  in  his  "MS.  IHustrations "  (tah.  xi,  figs.  5a,  h), 
prepared  to  aooompany  a  published  "Synoptioal  Table  of  British 
Organic  Bemains,"  by  Samuel  Woodward  (4to  and  8vo,  1830,  p.  9 ; 
London,  Longmans  &  Co.),  gives  drawings  of  the  tergum  and 
oarina  of  this  species  (under  the  genus  PoUicipes)  from  the  Norwich 
€halk. 

I  have  received  from  Dr.  Rowe  a  very  well  preserved  carina 
(although  wanting  a  portion  of  its  base)  obtained  by  him  from 
Edward's  Chalk  Pit,  Mousehold,  Norwich,  measuring  in  its  present 
state  30  mm.  in  length  by  7  mm.  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part,  its 
profile  being  4  mm.  deep.  It  has  numerous  ^-shaped  lines  of 
growth  passing  over  the  keel,  the  point  directed  downwards,  ten  of 
which  are  more  prominent  than  the  rest.  There  are  also  several 
longitudinal  striie  extending  from  the  apex  to  the  base  (Figs.  33a,  336). 
Two  longitudinal  folds  mark  the  narrow  lateral  portions  of  the 
oarina,  which  is  sharply  recurved  at  its  apex. 

Dr.  A;  Bo  we  has  also  kindly  sent  me  a  carinal  latus  of  ScalpeUum 
maxtmum,  which  agrees  with  the  figure  of  that  valve  given  by 
Darwin  (op.  cit,  tab.  ii,  figs.  4a-c).  It  is  from  Attoe's  Pit, 
New  Catton,  Norwich  (B.  mueronatua  zone).  Darwin  states  that 
his  figure  was  taken  from  a  specimen  from  Eopinge  in  Scania. 
Dr.  Th.  Marsson  (in  his  "  Cirripedien  d.  Biigenschen  Kreide,"  taf.  i, 
fig.  2)  figures  and  describes  a  precisely  similar  valve,  which  he  says 
is  a  carinal  latus  of  Sc,  maximum.  Another  small  specimen  is 
recorded  by  Darwin  from  Charing  in  Kent  (op.  cit,  p.  32).  ''Valve 
thin,  of  an  irregular  shape  (Fig.  35),  sub-triangular,  flat,  except  at 
the  umbo,  which  projects  outwards,  owing  to  a  ledge  formed  beneath 
and  round  it;  carinal  margin  very  slightly  convex,  with  a  linear 
furrow  parallel  to  it,  between  which  and  the  edge  the  lines  of  growth 
are  abruptly  upturned;  lower  margin  considerably  convex,  upper 
margin  slightly  concave,  with  a  slight  depression  parallel  to  it, 
between  which  and  the  edge  the  lines  of  growth  are  rectangularly 
reflected  towards  the  um^."  Height  of  valve  12  mm.,  greatest 
breadth  12  mm. 

Mr.  Brydone  considers  it  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  this  form 
occurs  in  the  Trimmingham  Chalk,  but  in  looking  over  some 
fragments  of  valves  in  Mr.  Brydone's  Trimmingham  collection, 
associated  with  terga  of  P.  Angeltni  and  a  scutum  and  tergum  of 
F.  siriatus,  var.  pauchtriaf  I  found  a  broken  scutum  of  Sealpeilum 
maximum.  It  was  a  very  large  and  very  thick  valve,  and  displays 
on  its  inner  surface  the  depression  for  the  adductor  muscle.  The 
outer  surface  has  the  usual  lines  of  growth  and  fine  longitudinal 
striea  seen  in  the  other  valves  belonging  to  this  species.  Length  of 
fragment  18  mm.,  greatest  breadth  10  mm.  From  the  proportionate 
size  and  thickness  of  this  fragment  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  it 
must  have  really  belonged  to  8.  maximum. 

Tergum  (Fig.  34).— This  is  only  a  fragment  (from  Dr.  A.  Bowe's 
•collection),  but  from  its  form  and  lines  of  growth  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  it  as  the  apex  of  a  tergum  of  8.  maximum.  Cf.  Darwin's 
figures  of  this  valve  (tab.  ii,  figs.  7a,  ().    It  is  a  narrow  crescent- 
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shaped  valve  (not  unlike  a  boomerang),  broad  and  pointed  at  its 
base,  much  curved  and  thickened  at  its  free  apex  by  the  infolding 
and  union  near  its  summit  of  the  two  lateral  walls.  A  fine  furrow 
runs  down  the  exterior  surface  of  the  narrow  valve,  where  the  usual 
prominent  ridge  of  the  tergum  is  seen,  nearly  parallel  to  the  oarinal 
margin. 

9.  SoALPELLUM  P088ULA,  Darwiu,  1861.     (Fig.  36.) 

ScalpeUumfouula^  Darwin,  Fobs.  Lepadid®,  1861 :  Mon.  Pal.  Soc,  4to,  pp.  24,  26, 

tab.  i,  fig.  4. 
PoUieipet  ma^imu8y  J.  Sowerby :  Min.  Conch.,  table  606  (a  tergum),  fig.  3. 

Tergum  (Fig.  36).— A  single  left  tergum  in  Dr.  Rowe's  collection 
is  from  the  Chalk  of  Thorpe,  Norwich.  It  is  thin,  narrow,  almost 
smooth,  but  instead  of  a  ridge  running  from  the  apex  to  the  lowest 


FiQ.  36.   Scalpellum  foiiula^   Darwin.      Left  tergum.      x  2  nat.   size.      Chalk, 

Thorpe,  Norwich.     (Dr.  A.  Rowe'e  CoU.) 
Fio.  37.   Scalpellum  attenuatum,  sp.  nov.,  H.  Woodw.     x  2  nat.  aize.      Chalk* 

Harford  Bridges  Pit,  Norwich.     (Dr.  Howe's  CoU.) 
Fio.  38.   ?  Brachylepas.   Latera.    x  2  nat.  size.   Chalk,  Trimminfirham.    (Mr.R.  M. 

Brydone's  CoU.) 
Fio.  39.   Ditto.    Same  valve  as  Fig.  38,  side  view,  showing  great  thickness  of  valve. 

point  of  the  obliquely  diamond -shaped  valve,  the  line  is  marked  by 
a  delicate  furrow,  as  shown  in  Darwin's  figure  (tab.  i,  fig.  46,  op.  ciL). 
This  furrow  divides  the  valve  unequally  into  a  very  narrow  area 
along  the  carinal  border,  and  a  much  wider  one,  bounded  by  tlie 
soutal  margin  below  and  the  oocludent  margin  above,  the  centre  of 
which  is  again  subdivided  by  a  single  longitudinal  line.  Length  of 
valve,  16  mm.;  greatest  breadth,  8  mm.;  scutal  margin,  11mm.; 
oocludent  margin,  10  mm. 

Recorded  by  Darwin  from  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Norwich  and  from 
Northfleet,  Kent. 

10.    SOALPBLLUM   ATTENUATUM,  H.  Woodw.,  sp.  nOV.       (Fig.  37.) 

Among  the  collection  of  specimens  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Arthur  Eowe 
from  the  Norwich  Chalk  is  a  single  tergum  from  Harford  Bridges  Pit, 
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which  is  unlike  any  of  those  already  noticed.  In  general  form  this 
Yftlve  resembles  the  tergnm  of  8.  mrtuaiwKi  from  the  (Janlt  of 
Folkestone ;  it  may  also  be  compared  with  that  of  S.  $olidtdum  from 
Scania ;  in  all  three  ierga  the  ornamentation  consists  of  a  series  of 
longitudinal  raised  lines  diyergtng  from  the  apex  of  the  valve  at 
unequal  distances  apart,  some  being  relatively  finer  than  the  others. 
In  J.  areuatuM  the  main  ridge,  passing  down  the  centre  of  the  valve 
from  the  apex  to  the  basal  extremity,  is  grooved,  whereas  in  the 
specimen  before  us  the  valve  has  a  well-defined  rounded  ridge.  The 
radial  longitudinal  lines  on  the  carinal  side  of  the  ridge  are 
extremely  fine,  and  broader  and  stronger  on  the  outer  half  of  the 
valve  than  on  the  inner  side  of  the  main  ridge.  The  oodudent 
margin  has  a  strongly  raised  border,  followed  by  a  wide  groove 
extending  from  the  apex  to  the  scutal  margin.  The  lines  of  growth 
are  most  strongly  marked  on  the  oocludent  margin,  but  they  can  be 
faintly  seen  over  the  whole  valve.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  valve 
the  apex  (more  particularly  on  the  carinal  margin)  becomes  greatly 
thickened. 

Extreme  length  of  valve,  24  mm. ;  extreme  breadth,  13  mm. ;  length 
of  oocludent  margin,  16  mm. ;  of  the  carinal  margin,  13  mm. ;  and  of 
the  carino-lateral  mai^n,  15  mm.  The  scutal  margin  is  convex ;  the 
oarino-lateial  margin  forms  an  obtuse  angle,  the  sides  of  whi(^  are 
straight ;  the  oocludent  margin  is  very  slightly  concave. 

The  two  valves  already  noticed*  from  Mr.  Bry dene's  collection  of 
Trimmingham  Cirripedes,  under  the  tentative  name  of  P.  conctitiia, 
are  the  only  two  other  valves  in  the  collection  having  a  similar 
ornamentation  of  finely  radiating  lon^tudinal  lines,  but  we  have  no 
other  grounds  for  associating  these  detached  valves  together^ 
Dr.  Bowe's  (as  already  stated)  being  from  an  entirely  different 
locality  and  horizon  (?)  in  the  Chalk. 

11.   Bbaohtlkpas  (?),  sp.     (Figs.  38,  39.) 

LcUera  (Figs.  38  and  39). — We  give  two  views  of  a  remarkable  form 
of  detached  latus,  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what  species  of  Girripede  it 
belonged.  This  is  a  narrow,  elongated,  irregular  valve,  and  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  solid  it  might  readily  be  overlooked  and 
thrown  aside  as  merely  part  of  a  very  narrow-valved  0$irea.  There 
are  in  all  five  specimens  from  the  Trimmingham  Ohalk,  having  the. 
same  ornamentation  as  shown  in  the  figured  example.  Two  of  these 
are  from  Mr.  Clement  Beid's  collection,  and  three  from  that  of 
Mr.  Brydone.  There  are  three  other  fragments  not  quite  so  robust 
and  having  a  distinctly  V-shaped  ornament  similar  to  that  on  the 
carina  of  Sealpellum  maximum^  and  possibly  they  were  latera  of  that 
species.  Length  of  figured  specimen,  22  mm. ;  greatest  breadth, 
5  mm. ;  greatest  thickness,  6  mm. 

Similarly-formed  latera  occur  in  BraekyUpat  faUax  (Figs.  21,  22, 
p.  344);  also  in  the  recent  PolUeipe$  miieUa  (see  Fig.  B,  atUe, 
p.  34CV  /)  and  many  others. 


DBOADB  v.— VOL.  tU.— MO.  TIU. 
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IL— N0T»8  OH  80MB  MiOBOZOA   AND    MOLLU8OA   FBOM  EaST  CbBTB. 

By  Bev.  B.  Askikoton  Buludt,  B.A.,  F.G.8. 

(PLATES  XVIII  AMD  XIX.) 

rnHE  fossil  or  snb-fossa  remains  to  which  I  propose  to  devote  this 
X  short  paper  were  procured  from  a  cave-deposit  in  East  Crete 
by  Miss  Dorothea  M.  A.  Bate,  whose  valaable  work  among  the 
Pleistocene  Mammalia  in  Crete  is  so  well  known. 

Early  in  1905  she  kindly  sent  me  some  heliooid  shells  from 
a  cave-deposit  in  East  Crete,  together  with  an  interesting  collection 
of  land  and  fresh-water  mollusca  from  various  parts  of  the  island,  all 
which  I  have  recorded  elsewhere.*  There  were  also  some  marine 
mollusca  found  at  Kutri,  West  Crete,  in  a  cave  about  26  feet  O.D. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Smith,  F.Z.S.,  identified  one  as  Calliostoma  Lau^eri 
(Payraudeau),  and  there  were  others  in  the  same  cave-deposit, 
which,  recognizing  as  marine,  Miss  Bate  did  not  collect  These 
occurred  in  the  same  cave,  in  a  crevice  of  which  was  also  a  quantity 
of  sea-sand. 

The  new  material,  very  small  in  amount  but  very  great  in  interest. 
Miss  Bate  procured  from  a  large  mammalian  bone  of  Pleistooene 
date,  found  by  her  in  a  cave  at  Kharoumes,  Bast  Crete,  12  to  15  feet 
O.D. ;  and,  as  the  minute  organisms  found  therein  are  all  of 
a  marine  facies,  their  evidence,  added  to  the  other  facts  from  Katn, 
points  to  oscillations  of  the  land-surfaces,  leading  to  the  submergenoe 
and  re-emergence  of  those  land-surfaces,  other  evidences  of  which 
were  commented  on  by  Baulin  ^nd  Spratt  more  than  40  years  ^o,  in 
1861  and  1865  respectively.  The  late  eminent  geologist,  Professor 
Prestwich,  carefully  summed  up  their  evidence  as  follows*: — "  From 
M.  Victor  Baulin's  work  on  Crete  I  gather  that  there  is  evidence  of 
the  elevation  of  the  island  within  the  historical  period  to  the  extent 
of  15  to  25  feet,  and,  further,  that  at  a  height  of  about  65  feet 
a  raised  beach  of  Quaternary  age  is  met  with  at  many  points  of  the 
coast  Admiral  Spratt  has  shown  that  within  recent  times  there  has 
been  a  subsidence  of  the  east  coast  of  Crete,  whilst  the  west  side 
has  been  elevated  to  the  extent  of  26  feet'  Anchor  blocks  have 
been  found  11  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  port  of  Kissamo  has 
been  raised  18  feet  out  of  the  sea  within  Christian  times.  The  two 
piera  of  the  port  of  Phalasama,*  a  city  of  late  Hellenic  date,  and 
described  by  Strabo,  are  now  22  feet  above  their  original  level.* 
Spratt  also  found  Pectxmcvli  of  recent  species  40  feet  above  the 
shore,  and  indications  of  another  raised  beach,  or  old  sea-level, 
at  100  feet" 

>  Proceedings  of  the  Malacological  Society,  vol.  vi,  p.  307. 

3  Prestwich,  **  Evidences  of  the  Submergence   of   Western    Europe    and    the 
Mediterranean  Coasts"  :  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  184  (1893),  p.  969. 

8  Spratt :  **  Travels  and  Besearches  in  Crete,"  vol.  ii,  p.  241  (the  district  1 
Selino  and  Lissos). 

*  Now  Kutri. 

•  Bate:  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  II  (1906),  p.  199  sqq. 
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The  evidenoe  brought  home  by  Miss  Bate  tends,  in  my  opinion, 
te  reinfoice  and  oorroborate  the  observations  jammed  up  by 
Prestwich  in  the  above  passage. 

In  a  reoent  volume  of  the  Giolooioal  Maoazins  Miss  Bate  has 
described  this  district  in  her  account  of  her  <'  Search  for  Pleistocene 
Mammalia  in  Crete." '  The  only  cave-4eposits  found  in  this  part  of 
the  island  were  situated  in  the  rugged  limestone  cliffs  bordering  the 
southern  end  of  the  Bay  of  Eharoumes,  not  many  miles  south  of 
Palaikastro.  At  the  foot  of  these  cliffs,  and  only  a  few  feet  to  a  few 
yards  above  the  sea,  were  discovered  one  small  bone-cave,  and,  on 
either  side,  portions  of  the  stalagmitic  flooring  of  two  others ;  all 
being  situated  closely  together  and  extending  for  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

In  Spratt's  map  of  Eastern  Crete '  the  Bay  of  Eharoumes  appears 
as  Caruba,  and  in  the  French  military  map '  as  Oarouba  for  both 
village  and  bay,  which  latter  spelling  Spratt  also  uses  for  the 
name  of  the  village.  As  Miss  Bate  invariably  calls  the  place  and 
bay  by  the  name  Eharoumes,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  later  current 
Cretan  form.  But  to  the  south  of  Carouba  is  a  village  marked  in 
the  French  map  Asokiramo,  which  is  unnoticed  in  Spratt's  map,  and 
is  evidently  nearer  the  original  of  the  name  Eharoumes.  So  acute  an 
observer  ap  Spratt  would  not  be  likely  to  make  a  mistake  in  the 
spelling  of  a  name,  especially  as  he  says  the  karouba*  is  the  chief 
produce,  and  a  village  to  the  north  of  Zakro  Bay  is  named  from  it 
So  here  in  the  text  we  get  yet  another  spelling  of  the  namel 
Probably  Spratt  was  not  responsible  for  the  spelling  of  the  map,  as 
other  persons'  names  are  appended  to  it,  but  it  is  all  very  puzzling 
and  does  not  make  for  clearness  or  exactitude.  And  may  one 
venture  to  sav  that  even  in  England  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  variation  in  a  place-name,  and  that  many  of  the  names  differ  now 
from  their  pronunciation  and  spelling  at  the  time  of  the  engraving 
of  the  Survey,  maps,  though  there  is  sufficient  similarity  in  the 
variants  for  purposes  of  identification. 

The  Eharoumes  Bay  district,  accordhig  to  Spratt's  Qeological 
map,  presents  a  somewhat  central  mass  of  slates  and  schists, 
surrounded  by  a  limestone  district,  flanked  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south-east  by  marine  Tertiary  deposits.  It  was  in  the  limestone  part 
of  this  district  only  that  terrestrial  moUusca  so  far  have  been  found 
in  the  stalagmitic  breccia. 

With  regard  to  the  marine  microzoa  from  the  same  place,  critically 
examined  for  me  by  Mr.  B.  Holland,  his  report  is  as  follows: — 
"  This  material,  although  very  small  in  amount,  has  proved  extremely 
interesting  on  acoount  of  the  very  striking  series  of  varieties  of 

'  Spratt:  op.  cit.,  toI.  ii,  pp.  230-2.  See  also  ibid.,  toI.  ii,  pp.  135-6.  (Endenoe 
of  sncceesiye  uplifts  indicated  oy  wave-abraBion  and  the  occurrence  of  boring  molluscs 
in  the  clifEs;  many  shells  still  in  9%t^,) 

•  Op.  city  vol.  i,  adftn, 

'  He  de  Crdte :  dessin^  et  heHoeraT^  an  Service  O^^aphique  de  I'Arm^e. 

*  The  earob-tzee,  or  St.  John  (tne  Baptist's)  Bread,  is  found  wild  in  all  countries 
skirting  the  Mediterranean.  At  Malta  it  is  almost  the  only  tree.  In  Spain  we  get 
its  Moorish  name,  algarroba. 
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PeneropUa  periueuB  (Fonkal).  This  foraminifer  is  lenciarkable  for 
its  gveat  morphologioal  range,  and,  although  moat  authors  have 
given  speoific  names  to  many  of  the  varying  forms,  it  is  now 
generally  held  that  all  these  are  simply  varieties  of  one  protean 
species  (see  vol.  iz  of  the  'Challenger'  Beporte).  The  ooonrrenoe 
in  this  small  amount  of  material  of  so  wide  a  range  of  forms  strongly 
snpports  this  view.  With  the  exception  of  Feneropli§  pertmuBf 
Planorhulina  mediterranensia^  and  MViolina  reticulata,  the  specimens 
are  generally  poorly  developed."  Tlie  reason  of  this  we  shall  see 
immediately. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  is  148.  Some  of  these  are 
obscured  ii^  places  by  the  reddish  cement  by  which  they  were 
kept  in  adhesion  to  each  other  and  to  the  bone  on  which  they 
were  found.  The  worn  appearance  of  a  large  proportion  of  them 
testifies  to  their  great  age.  On  examination  with  a  -fy;  objective 
the  foramini feral  tests,  where  broken,  are  seen  generally  to  be 
filled  with  a  shining  crystalline  calcitic  material  stained  red, 
a  colour  evidently  derived  from  the  cave-earth ;  some  of  them, 
especially  Orbitoliie$  complanata,  are  covered  with  a  calcitic  crust, 
which  hides  the  foramina,  and  there  is  in  the  hollows  between  the 
striffi  of  others  a  chalky-looking  paste,  white  in  colour,  seemingly 
derived  from  the  attrition  or  solution  of  other  foran^iniferal  tests. 
The  polyzoa  also  have  become  crystalline  in  substance  from  the 
infiltration  of  a  calcitic  solution.  All  these  characters  explain  why 
Mr.  Holland,  from  the  microscopist's  point  of  view,  reports  the 
specimens  as  poorly  developed,  for  these  characters  differentiate 
them  from  recent  specimens  of  the  same  species  and  betoken  their 
fossil  or  sub-fossil  character. 

LIST  OP  SPECIES  FOUND. 

MOLLUSOA. 

Terreatrial, 
Melix  pellita^^  ^  Fer.    Cave-breccia,  Eharoumes. 

Marine, 
CaUioBtama  Zaugieri^    (Payraudeau).      Pleistocene   mammalian 
bone,  cave,  Eutri. 
Cardium  sp. 

BisBoa  crenulata,  Montagu.  Pleistocene  mammalian  bone,  cav^ 
Eharoumes. 

Grustaoba. 
Valves  of  £nt<mo8traca.    Ditto. 

Polyzoa. 
Crista  ebumea  (Linne).    Ditto. 
BugvlopBti  sp. 

^  Becorded  by  PiUbry  as  a  recent  shell  at  Moroa,  Syra,  and  Rhodes.  Its 
ooourrence  at  Kharoumes  is  believed  to  be  its  first  record  from  a  Pleistooene  deposit. 
From  available  evidence  it  appears  not  now  extant  in  Crete. 

*  Specimens  now  in  Geological  Department,  British  Musenm. 
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FOBAMINIFKBA. 

Bihculina  dongata  (D'Orb.).     Pleistooene  mammalian  bone,  oave, 
Eharoomes. 
Denialina  sp. 

•Di»eorbina  globtdaris  (D'Orb.).     Ditto. 
D.  operetdarU  (D'Orb;).     Ditto. 
D.  orbieularig  (Terqnem).     Ditto. 
D.  turbo  (D'Orb.).     Ditto. 
Olobigerina  buUoidse  >  (D'Orb.).     Ditto. 
^iliolina  $eminulum  (Linn.).     Ditto. 
M,  oblonga  (Montagu).    Ditto. 
M.  bieorntM  (Walker  &  Jacob).    Ditto. 
If.  Bubrotundaia  (Montagu).     Ditto. 
M.  valvulata '  (Beuas).     Ditto. 
M.  triearinaia  (D'Orb.).    Ditto. 
Jlf.  reiietUata  (D'Orb.).     Ditto. 
AT.  eirctdaris  (Bornemann).     Ditto. 
OrbiioUUi  complanata  (Lamk.).     Ditto. 
PeneropUs  pertuans  (Forskal).     Ditto. 
Flanorbidina  mediterranensU,  D'Orb.     Ditto. 
Polymorphina  laciea '  (Walker  &  Jaoob).     Ditto. 
FolyaiameHamaeella  (Fiohtel  &  Moll.).     Ditto. 
Rotalia  becarii  (Linn.).     Ditto. 
Botaline  form  undetermined.     Ditto. 
Spiroloculina  grata,  Terquem.     Ditto. 
8.  Imbaia,  D'Orb.     Ditto. 
Thmeatultna  lobatnla  (Walker  &  Jaoob).     Ditto. 
T.  ungeriana  (D'Orb.).     Ditto. 
VerUbralina  siriaia  (D'Orb.).     Ditto. 
F.  sp.»    Ditto. 

I  have  tbe  pleasure  of  thanking  the  friends  mentioned  in  the 
paper  for  help,  also  Mr.  B.  Bullen  Newton,  F.G.S.,  for  submitting 
the  material  from  Eharoumes  to  Mr.  B.  Holland,  and  Professor 
T.  Bupert  Jones,  F.B.S.,  for  oritically  reading  mj  MS. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATES. 
Plate  XYIII:   Mollubca,  Bryozoa,  Fo&aicikifera,  xtc.,  f&om  G&etb. 

Fio. 

1.  MoHuflca:  Helix  pellita.     x  2<^. 

2.  „         Callioitoma  Zauffieri,     x  3. 

3.  Crustacea :  Valve  of  Entomostracan,  Ziwoeoneha  sp. 

4.  Bryozoa:  JBuguhptii  sp.     x  25. 
6.  ,,        Cfritia  ebmyiea,     x  25. 

6.  Foramiiuf era :  Biloailina  eUmgata,     x  35. 

7.  „  Miliolina  temin^um,     x  26. 

8.  „  M,  obloftga,     x  35. 

9.  „  M,  bietn'm;     x  2d. 
10.  „  M,  iubroUtnda.     x  35. 

1  With  abnormal  aperture  (Holland). 

*  Striate  variety  f Holland). 

'  With  spiroloGuluie  early  ehamben  (Holland). 
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Fio. 

11. 

Foraminifere 

ii  3f,valvulata.     x  45. 

12. 

M.  triearinata,     x  35. 

13. 

M.  rHieulaia,     x  26. 

14. 

SpiroloeuHna  ffi-ata,     x  25. 

15. 

S.  limbata,     x  26. 

16. 

Vertebrahna  Bp»     x  30. 

Plate  XIX :    Fo&AsoNmRA  fkom  Crete. 

1. 

Foramimfera :  PeneropUa  pertunts.     x  25. 

2. 

X  35. 

3. 

X  25. 

4. 

X  36. 

6. 

Dentalinas]^.     x  25. 

6. 

OrbitoHte$  eomplanata.     x  25. 

7. 

X  50. 

8. 

0. 

Olobigerina  bulloidet.     x  30. 

10. 

Flanorbulina  mediUrranmsit.     ) 

11. 

JHteorbina  fflobularis.     x  45. 

12. 

13. 

J),  orhienlarit.     x  45. 

14. 

2>.  turbo.     X  45. 

15. 

Trunoatulina  lobatula,      x  45. 

16. 

T,  urifferiana,      x  45. 

17. 

Itotalia  bsearii.      x  46. 

18. 

Poiystomella  maeella.     x  45. 

X  30. 


A 


III. — Sedgwiok  Museum  Notes. 

New  Fossils  fboh  the  Hayebfordwkst  District. 

By  F.  R.  CowPBB  Reed,  M.A.,  F.6.S. 

(PLATE  XX.) 

QASTEBOPODA. 

F£W  Gasteropoda  were  recorded  by  Messrs.  Marr  and  Roberts  ^ 
from  the  Trinucleus  seticomis  Beds,  principally  from  the 
Bedhill  stage,  but  Mr.  TumbuU  lias  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
a  comparatively  large  number  of  species.  The  specimens  are 
not  usually  well  preserved,  and  the  specific  or  even  generic 
determination  of  all  is  not  possible  with  the  present  material. 
Some  interesting  new  forms,  however,  can  be  detected,  and  the 
following  list  can  now  be  given : — 

B.        Eotomaria  Bohertsi,  sp.  nov. 

B.        E.  cf.  elliptica,  His. 

R.        E.  sp. 

B,  S.    lAoBvira  sp. 

S.         Lopnospira  of.  iurrita,  Portl. 

E.        L,  sp. 

B.        Hormotoina(7)  sp. 

8.  Claihrospira  (?)  sp. 

S.         Troehonema  sp. 

<  Marr  &  Roberts,  Quart.  Joiim.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xli  (1885),  pp.  476*490. 
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K,  Sh.  Holopea  eondimaf  McCoy. 

S.         HoU^ella  sp. 

B.        Zoxonema  ap. 

R         OpAi7e(tfia  (?)  sp. 

B.        jScqfliomphalus  minoTf  Portl. 

B.         BeUerophon  (Sinuiies)  erypUeuSt  8p.  nov. 

B.        B.  (Bueanopsis)  seeundus,  8p.  nov. 

B.        B,  (Oxydiseus?)  sp. 

B.        B.  (8.g.  ?)  nitt^^tru^attMy  sp.  nov. 

Sh.       B.  (8.g.  ?)  sp. 

S.  Conraddla  (?)  sp. 

B.        Arehinaeella  PrendergasH,  sp.  nov. 

B,  8.     il.  aff.  rotunda,  Ulrich. 
Of  the  foregoing  those  marked  B.  occar  in  the  Bedhill  Beds 
those  marked  S.  in  the  Slade  Beds,  and  those  Sh.  in  ttie  Sholeshook 
Limestone. 

EoTOMABiA  BoBEBTSi,  sp.  nov.     (PL  XX,  Figs.  1-4.) 

Shell  low,  conical,  of  6-6  flat  whorls;  apical  angle  90°-110^; 
base  convex ;  periphery  angular ;  mouth  obliquely  subrhomboidal, 
wider  than  high ;  umbilicus  very  small,  deep,  partly  covered  by 
reflexed  inner  lip  of  mouth.  Band  concave,  narrow,  with  sharp 
raised  borders,  the  lower  edge  forming  the  periphery  of  the  whorls ; 
lunulsd  of  band  very  faint.  Surface  of  whorls  nearly  flat; 
ornamented  with  fine,  simple,  oblique,  curved  lines  of  growth, 
meeting  suture-line  above  at  about  75^  but  curVed  strongly  back 
near  band  so  as  to  meet  it  at  20^-25^.  Base  of  shell  more  or  less 
swollen,  especially  towards  mouth,  and  marked  by  strong  growth- 
lines. 

Dimensions  average  about  18  mm.  in  basal  diameter. 

Borizon. — Bedhill  Beds. 

Loealities. — Prendergast  Place  and  Lane,  Haverfordwest. 

Bemarks. — The  genus  JSotomaria  was  established  by  Ulrich  ^  for 
a  certain  type  of  shell  differing  from  Pleuroiomaria  in  merely  having 
a  notch  in  the  outer  lip  and  no  slit;  in  the  lower  edge  of  the 
band  forming  the  periphery  of  the  whorls ;  in  the  lines  of  growth 
curving  more  or  less  forward  beneath  the  band  ;  and  in  the  surface 
being  marked  by  simple  lines  of  growth  only.  The  complete 
definition  of  the  genus  was  given  as  follows :  "  Shell  depressed- 
conical,  sometimes  sublenticular;  base  more  or  less  convex,  its 
bulk  usually  nearly  equal  to  the  apical  part ;  umbilicus  very  small 
or  wanting;  volutions  not  very  numerous,  sometimes  slightly 
tnrriculate  or  strongly  angular  near  the  mid-height;  aperture 
oblique,  snbquadrate,  the  inner  lip  slightly  reflected  or  merely 
thickened,  the  outer  deeply  notched  at  the  peripheral  angle;  no 
slit ;  band  of  moderate  width,  concave,  shaVply  defined,  oblique  or 
horizontal,  lying  upon  the  apical  side  of  the  periphery.  The  surface 
markings   consist  of   fine   lines  of   growth  only.      These  curve 

1  Ulrich  &  Scofield :  Final  Bep.  Oeol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Snrv.  Minnesota,  vol  iii 
(1897),  pt.  2,  pp.  954,  1000. 
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backward  more  or  less  strongly  toward  <*ie  band  -on  batb  the  upper 
and  lower  sides  of  the  whorls.     Type,  R  9vhfam$,  Ulricb." 

The  specimens  from  the  Bedhill  Beds  ooonr  only  as  Internal  casta 
or  external  impressions  of  the  shell,  and  are  generally  more  or  leas 
crushed  and  distorted.  T^ey  are  the  commonest  gasteropods  on  this 
horizon,  and  from  the  examination  of  a  lai^  series  of  specimens 
the  above  desoripfion  has  been  drawn  op.  The  oharaoters  of  the 
base,  nmbilicns,  and  inner  lip  are  always  distinct,  and  the  position 
and  pecnliarities  of  the  band  and  snrfaoe-markingB  are  clearly 
preserved  on  two  or  three  shells. 

A  comparison  with  Ulrioh's  fignres  and  descriptions  of  American 
species  suggests  that  our  Bedhill  form  is  dosely  allied  to  E.  eanalifera, 
Ulrioh,*  and  JS.  lahiosa,  Ulrioh,'  from  the  Stones  Biver  Group  of 
Tennessee.  The  well-known  species  generally  known  as  Trochus 
Miptimu,  Hiainger,  from  the  Ordovioian  of  Northern  Europe  ia 
a  much  more  elevated  and  conical  shell  with  a  smaller  apical  angle. 
The  subgenus  of  Pleuroiamaria  which  has  been  named  by  Miss  Donald 
PaiaoBchiima^  is  said  to  differ  from  Eoiomaria  in  having  "a  distinct 
-though  short  slit,  instead  of  a  sinus  in  the  outer  lip."  In  the  case  of 
our  Haverfordwest  specimens  of  JE  BoberUi,  the  state  of  preservation 
has  not  permitted  me  to  determine  whether  a  sinus  or  slit  is  present, 
but  they^  differ  much  more  from  the  type  and  only  species  of 
Palaoachiama  (P.  girvanense)  in  all  other  observable  characters  than 
they  do  from  the  above-mentioned  species  of  Eotomaria,  so  that 
their  reference  to  the  latter  genus  appears  fairly  certain. 

EoTOHABiA  of.  ELLipnoA  (Hisiuger). 

In  addition  to  E,  Robertsi,  a  taller,  more  conical  species  of 
Eotomaria  occurs  which,  so  far  as  it  is  preserved,  appears  to  be 
comparable  to  the  Ordovioian  form  described  by  Hisinger  as  Troi^us 
dliptieua.*  One  specimen  from  the  Bedhill  Beds  of  Piendergaat 
Place  has  an  apical  angle  of  60°,  a  height  of  18  mm.,  and  a  basal 
width  of  about  16  mm.  The  species  veas  believed  by  Portlook*  to 
ooour  in  the  Ordovioian  of  Tyrone,  but  Miss  Donald  (op.  oit,  p.  387) 
declares  that  it  is  a  distinct  species,  and  she  would  apparently  plaoe 
Hiflinger's  shell  in  her  subgenus  Palaoschisma. 

Horizon. — Bedhill  Beds. 

iiooaWttw.— Prendergast  Place  and  Lane,  Haverfordwest. 
LoPHospiBA  of:  TUREiTA,  Portlock.     (PL  XX,  Figs.  6,  Go.) 

Shell  elevated,  turreted,  composed  of  about  6  (?)  whorls  with 
subangular  periphery  above  middle  and  rather  rapidly  inoreasing  in 
siae  to  base;  basal  whoriventrioose,  high.  Apical  angle 60^.  Upper 
surface  of  whorls  with  one  prominent  carina  about  two-thirda  the 

1  Ulnch:  op.  dt.,  p.  1002,  pi.  Ixix,  figs.  9-14. 

I  ^^^J  °Jt-  ^^'*J?'  ^^^^'  P^-  ^^»  figs.  16-17. 

»  Donald:  Quart.  Xoum.  Oeol.  Soc.,  toI.  Wu  (1902),  p.  886,  pi.  ix,  figs.  H,  n«. 

Pterop.  Gotland,  p.  104,  pi.  yiii,  fiw.  10-14.    Koken:  BuU.  Acad.  ImwTlS^ 
St.  Pjftewb.,  ser.  v.toI.  tb  (1897).  No.  2,  p.  162.  ^^ 

•  Portlock :  Geol.  Rep.  Londond.,  p.  414,  pi.  xxxi,  fig.  i. 
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<liBtano6  from  band  to  BtttarB,  and  one  weaker  one  nearer  the  mtore. 
Band  peripheral  (sabmedian  on  npper  whorls),  rather  wide,  trilineote 
with  raised  linear  margins  and  stronger  sabmedian  raised  line;  lunulsd 
frequent,  rather  strong.  Oater  face  of  whorls  with  faint  revolving 
KMtrina  below  band  at  about  twice  its  width,  and  another  fainter  one 
^t  same  distance  below.  On  outer  and  lower  surface  of  basal  whorl 
below  the  band  there  are  in  addition  distinct  spiral  revolving  lines 
regularly  and  closely  placed.  Upper  surface  of  whorls  crossed 
by  regular,  strong  growth-lines  meeting  band  at  60°,  and  continued 
below  it  on  outer  and  lower  surface  of  whorls. 
DtmemionB  : 

Height       about  18  mm. 

Basal  width  „     12*omm. 

Horizon, — Slade  Beds. 

Loealiiy. — Lane  between  Slade  Hall  and  Pelcombe  Bridge. 

BemarJcB, — This  species,  though  at  present  too  imperfectly  known 
to  merit  a  distinctive  name,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  genus 
Lopliospira  as  defined  by  Ulrioh,^  and  it  possesses  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  Z.  bietncta  (HhII),*  but  the  band  and  carinee  are 
rather  different  It  is  probably  distinct  from  any  British  Bala 
-species  so  far  described,  though  M,  pulchra,  McCoy,'  seems  allied 
to  it.  But  an  examination  of  the  supposed  type  of  Pleurotomarta 
durrita,  Portlock,*  in  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum  has  convinced  me 
that  its  nearest  relation  is  found  in  this  species,  and  it  may  best  be 
•oompared  with  it,  pending  its  specific  separation. 

LiospiBA  sp.  (PI.  XX,  Figs.  7,  7a.) 
Shell  helioiform,  low,  depressed-conical,  of  4-5  rounded  whorls 
•coiled  into  a  low  spire ;  base  convex,  rounded ;  whorls  increasing 
in  size  rather  rapidly  to  mouth ;  sutures  more  or  less  sunken  ;  apical 
angle  130^  or  more;  body«whorl  higher  than  spire,  with  rounded 
periphery.  Band  of  moderate  width,  not  prominent,  subperipheral, 
-situated  on  body«whorl  a  little  above  middle,  hidden  on  other  whorls 
by  their  overlap.  Ornamentation  of  shell  consisting  of  fine,  trans- 
verse lines  of  growth,  curved  back  sharply  to  meet  band,  and 
•continued  on  lower  surface  of  body- whorl  (base  not  well  preserved). 
Dimensiima : 


z. 

II. 

Height 

...        7-6        ... 

6  mm. 

Diameter 

...      11-6 

8  mm. 

Foruons.— Slade  Beds  (II) ;  Bedliill  Beds  (I). 

Localities.  —  Boadside  near  St  Martin's  Cemetery,  Haverford- 
west (II) ;  Prendergast  Place  (I). 

BemarkB, — The  specimena  are  not  sufficiently  well  preserved  to 
determine  the  species,  but  their  reference  to  the  genus  Zio$pira  as 
•defined  by  Ulrich^^is  indisputable.     So  far  as  this  form  can  be 

>  Ulrich :  op.  cit.,  pp.  951,  960. 

»  Hall :  Palfflont.  N.Y.,  vol.  i,  p.  177,  pi.  xxxriii,  figs.  6th-6f, 

»  McGoy:  Synops.  Brit.  Pal.  Pora.  Woodw.  Mua,,  p.  294,  pi.  i*,  figs.  42,  42«. 

«  Portloek :  op.  cit.,  p.  413,  pi.  jox,  figs.  7a,  7ft. 

*  Ulrich :  op.  cit.,  pp.  963,  992. 
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ooxnpared  with  others,  we  may  mention  PUuTotomaria  helicinar 
Lindstrdm/  and  espeoially  PL  aguilatera,  Wahlenb.,'  as  bearing 
much  resemblanoe  to  it. 

Tboohonema  sp. 

There  is  one  fairly  good  but  oompressed  specimen  from  Upper 
Slade  in  Mr.  Tambull's  oollection  which  must  be  referred  to  this 
genus.  The  shell  is  conical,  of  4-5  whorls  (only  3  are  preserved) ;. 
the  whorls  are  rather  low,  with  their  upper  surface  more  or  lesa- 
flattened  and  horizontal,  their  periphery  angular  and  oarinate,  and 
their  outer  face  nearly  vertical  to  the  suture ;  the  base  of  the  shell  ia^ 
more  or  less  convex  and  rounded.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the 
whorls  there  is  a  shoulder-like,  flat  space  round  the  suture ;  a  weak 
carina  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  the  upper  surface,  which  is- 
slightly  concave.  The  peripheral  carina  is  strong  and  prominent, 
and  the  outer  side  of  the  whorl  below  it  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  upper  surface,  and  bears,  low  down,  traces  of  one  or  two  faint 
revolving  carinsd.  The  whole  surface  of  the  whorls  is  crossed  by 
coarse,  oblique,  continuous  growth-lines,  meeting  the  peripheral 
carina  at  about  45^,  and  passing  over  it  and  over  the  upper  surface- 
of  the  whorls  without  deflection.  Apical  angle  of  shell  100^-120^. 
Height  about  21  mm. ;  basal  width  about  17  mm. 

Sorizon. — Slade  Beds. 

Locality. — Quarry  at  Upper  Slade. 

Bemarks. — This  imperfectly -known  shell  resembles  in  many 
respects  T.  uwhilicaium^  Hall,'  but  the  obliquity  of  the  growth-stri» 
is  a  distinguishing  feature. 

Abohinaoxlla  Pbendebgasti,  sp.  nov.     (PL  XX,  Figs.  8,  8a,  9.) 

Shell  suboircular  or  subelliptical,  equally  rounded  at  both  ends^ 
convex,  rounded,  subconical,  rather  high,  with  highest  point 
situated  subcenti-ally  behind  apex;  apex  submarginal,  incurved,, 
sharp,  not  overhanging  margin,  but  surface  of  shell  below  it  steep 
and  more  or  less  excavated.  Bostral  scars  large,  oval,  with  tracea^ 
of  a  small  circular  pair  behind  them  and  more  closely  placed 
together.  Muscular  band  forming  small,  continuous  loop,  extending, 
back  a  little  over  two-thirds  the  distance  from  apex  to  posterior  end. 
Surface  of  shell  marked  by  concentric,  slightly  wavy  growth-lines, 
strongest  near  margin. 

Dimenatofis  (both  specimens  are  somewhat  crushed) : 


I. 

Length          13-60        

Width          17-30        

II. 
22*0  mm. 

13*6  mm. 

Height         7-76        

8*6  mm. 

Hort2;on.— Bedhill  Beds. 

Locality. — Prendergast  Place,  Haverfordwest, 

^  Lindfltrom :  op.  cit.,  p.  124,  pi.  xi,  figs.  34-37. 
*  Lindstrdm:  op.  cit^p.  Ill,  pi.  ix,  figs.  20-29. 

»  Hall:  Palffiont.  N.Y.,  vol.  1  (1847),  pp.  43,  176.    Ulrich:   op.  cit.,  p.  1047^ 
pl«  Ixxrii,  figs.  1-8. 
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JUmarJts. — There  are  only  two  specimens  of  this  shell  in 
Mr.  l\imbuirs  oolleotion,  and  one  (No.  II)  is  somewhat  laterally 
compressed  and  the  other  rather  crushed.  But  sufficient  charactere 
are  preserved  to  show  we  have  to  deal  with  a  new  species,  llie 
character  by  which  the  genus  ArchinaceUa^  is  principally  dis- 
tinguished from  Tryhlidium^  is  the  possession  of  a  continuous 
muscular  loop  instead  of  separate  pairs  of  muscles  arranged  round 
the  shell.  The  definition  of  the  genus  ArchinaeeUla  is  given  by 
Ulrich.  its  founder,  as  follows  (op.  cit.,  p.  821)  :— "  Shell 
patelliform,  ovate  to  suboiroular,  usually  widest  anteriorly,  forming 
a  low  cone  with  the  apex  in  front  of  the  centre  and  often  sub- 
marginal.  Muscular  scars  forming  a  continuous  band.  Surface 
markings  concentric  only.    Type,  A,  powersi,  Ulrioh." 

A  species  which  seems  deserving  of  comparison  with  our  Bedhill 
form  is  A,  valida  (Sardeson) '  from  the  Trenton  Group  of 
Minnesota;  and  Billings*  Metoptoma  simplex^  from  the  Calciferous 
formation  appears  to  have  precisely  the  same  contour  and  shape. 

Arohinaoella  aff.  rotunda,  Ulrich.     (Fl.  XX,  Figs.  10,  10a.) 

There  is  a  smaller  and  apparently  distinct  species  of  Archinaeella 
occurring  in  the  Bedhill  and  Slade  Beds,  which  is,  however,  scarcely 
sufficiently  known  at  present  to  warrant  a  new  specific  name.  It  is 
nearly  circular  in  shape,  strongly  convex,  with  the  sharp  pointed 
apex  vertically  above  and  slightly  overhanging  the  anterior  margin ; 
the  shell  is  highest  in  the  middle,  and  the  apex  is  rather  depressed 
and  incurved,  being  only  about  half  the  maximum  height  of  the 
shell  above  the  margin.  No  surface-markings  are  distinguishable. 
This  species  appears  to  resemble  Ulrich's  A.  rotunda  ^  from  the  Utioa 
Group  of  Iowa. 
DimenaioM : 

I^ength     5*5  mm. 

Width       5*6  ram. 

Height     3-0  mm. 

Horizons.-- {1)  Bedhill  Beds;  (II)  Slade  Beds. 

Localities. — (1)  Bedhill  Quarry;  (II)  Quarry  at  Upper  Slade. 

Bellsrophon  (SiNUiTEs)  ORTPTious,  sp.  uov.   (PI.  XX,  Figs.  12-14.) 

Shell  involute,  closely  coiled,  subglobose,  sides  somewhat  flattened, 
gpreatest  thickness  at  umbilicus,  back  narrowly  rounded;  outer 
whorl  completely  embracing  and  hiding  inner  whorls,  and  increasing 
rather  rapidly  in  size  to  mouth;  umbilicus  minute  (exposed  in 
casts);  section  of  whorls  semi-elliptical  to  parabolic;  aperture 
higher  than  wide,  not  expanded  laterally ;  outer  lip  thin  ;  inner  lip 
more  or  less  reflexed  and  thickened ;  dorsal  sinus  moderately  deep, 
broadly  V-shaped ;  apertural  lobes  rounded  gently  to  sinus,  where 
margin  is  rather  suddenly  and  sharply  curved  inwards.     Surface  of 

^  Ulrich :  op.  cit.,  p.  828. 

>  Lindstrom  &  Angelin :  Fragmenta  Silarica  (1880),  p.  15. 

*  Ulrich :  op.  cit.,  p.  832,  pi.  Ixi,  figs.  14,  15. 

«  Billings:  Palseoz.  Foss.  Canada,  ?ol.  i  (1865),  p.  346,  fig.  334. 

^  Ulrich :  op.  cit.,  p.  835,  pi.  bu,  figs.  24,  25. 
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shell  ornamented  with  rather  strong  conoentrio  growth-lioes  and 
ridges  on  apertaral  lobes,  and  generally  with  one  rather  strong, 
broad  constriction  a  little  inside  margin  of  mouth ;  general  surfaee 
of  shell  ornamented  with  a  minute,  regular  oaucellation  composed  of 
equal-sized,  fine,  revolving  strisd  closely  placed  and  crossed  by  similar 
transverse,  slightly  flexnous  strin. 
DimeMtons : 

Height  (aTerage)        about  20  mm. 

Diameter     „  ,,       8-10  mm. 

Ebman«.--(I)  Redhill  Beds ;  (II)  Slade  Beds  (?). 

Loealities. — (I)  Prendergast  Place  and  Lane;  (II)  lane  nem: 
Crundale,  and  Robeston  Wathen. 

Bemarki. — The  specimens  of  this  shell  are  usually  only  preserred 
as  internal  casts,  which  are  generally  somewhat  crushed  and  distorted. 
In  a  few  instances  the  aperture  and  external  ornamentation  are  fairly 
well  seen.  It  is  a  rather  abundant  fossil  in  the  Bedhill  Beds,  bat 
examples  in  anything  approaching  a  perfect  condition  are  rare. 

The  close  resemblance  of  this  form  to  the  well-known  but 
frequently  misunderstood  BelUrophon  bilohatus,  Sow.,^  is  obvious, 
and  it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  species,  which  was 
named  Sinuites  by  Eoken  (1896),^  and  subsequently  Proiowarihia 
by  Ulrich  (1897) '  in  apparent  ignorance  of  Eoken's  name,  the 
former  choosing  B,  hilohatM  as  the  type  and  the  latter  B.  eanceUaius, 
Hall,  which  has  frequently  been  regarded  as  identical.  Our  shells, 
however,  differ  from  typical  examples  of  Sowerby's  species  in 
having  a  more  narrowly  rounded  back,  a  less  subquadrate  section  of 
the  whorls,  a  less  broad  and  less  globose  shell,  a  more  rapidly 
increasing  outer  whorl,  and  a  constriction  near  the  mouth.  The 
fine  cancellation  of  the  surface,  though  not  mentioned  or  figured  by 
8owerby  in  his  original  description  of  B,  bilobatus,  was  observed  by 
McCoy*  and  Salter*  in  specimens  which  they  attributed  to  that 
species.  Eoken's'  Sinuitea  hilobatua,  mat  macer,  may  be  identical 
with  our  form,  but  his  description  is  too  brief,  and  no  figure  has 
been  published.  Portlock's  B,  bilobatus,''  var.  compreaeus,  is  founded 
on  too  crushed  a  specimen  to  determine  its  original  shape  and 
oharacters.  But  his  B,  elongatne*  closely  resembles  oar  Bedhill 
form  in  shape,  though  certainly  devoid  of  the  peculiar  fine 
oanoellation  on  the  surface.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Eitohia 
I  have  had  access  to  Portlock's  types,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  in  such  a  wretched  state  of  preservation  that  his 
specific  names    are    practically    worthless.      Accordingly,  I    feel 

*  Sowerby :  in  Murchifion's  Silur.  Syst.,  p.  643,  pi.  xix,  fig.  13. 

3  Koken:  Die  Leitfossilien  (Leipzig,  1896),  p.  392;  id.,  Soli.  Acad.  Imper.  Sd. 
St.  Petersb.,  ser.  v,  vol.  vii  (1897),  No.  2,  p.  117. 
9  Ulrich :  op.  cit.,  pp.  848,  867. 

*  McCoy:  Synops.  Brit.  Pal.  Foas.  "Woodw.  Mus.  (1854),  p.  809. 

*  Salter:  Cat.  Camb.  Silur.  Foss.  Woodw.  Miw.  (1864),  p.  67. 

«  Koken:  Die  Leitfoss.,  p.  393  ;  id.,  Bull.  Acad.  Imper.  Sd.  St.  Petersb.,  ser.  y, 
vol.  viii  (1897),  No.  2,  p.  118. 


^  Portiock :  op.  cit.,  p.  397,  pi.  xxix,  figs.  2a,  2b. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  397,  pi.  xxix,  figs.  4a,  U. 
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juitified  in  giving  a  new  speoifio  namS  to  this  Haverfordwest  fossil, 
as  its  oharaoters  are  well  marked,  though  individual  speoimens 
showing  all  of  them  are  rare. 

There  oan  be  no  doubt  that  Eoken's  and  Ulrioh's  groups  SinuHe$ 
and  Frotawarthia  are  completely  synonymous.  The  earlier  olassi- 
fioation  and  group  typified  by  B.  bilobaiutf  whioh  Eoken  proposed 
in  1889,^  were  abandoned  by  him  in  1896  and  rejected  by  Ulrioh  in 
1897.  Eoken's  subsequent  definition  of  SinuiteB  is  muoh  shorter 
than  that  given  by  Ulrioh  for  Protowarihia,  and  he  is  doubtful  about 
the  diistinotion  of  the  species  whioh  he  mentions.  The  diagnosis  is 
as  follows: — '*  Miindung  mit  breiter  Bucht,  die  kein  Schlitzband 
hinterlasst  Nabelgegend  mit  nach  vom  abgegrenzter  Bunzel- 
sohicht.  Aussenseite  der  Windungen  innerbalb  der  Miindung 
mit  derben  Runzeln.  Nabel  verdeokt.  Belleraphan  hilobaitu,  Sow." 
T}lrich  defines  Proiowarthia  as  follows  : — ''  Aperture  large,  but  not 
abruptly  expanded,  the  outer  lip  bilobate,  with  a  broad  and  more  or 
less  deep  sinus,  but  neither  a  slit  nor  band ;  dorsum  convex,  never 
carinate ;  umbilicus  closed ;  surface  markings  very  fine,  generally 
consisting  of  more  or  less  obscure  crowded  lines  of  growth  and 
delicate  revolving  striae.  The  inner  lip  forms  a  thin  granulose 
deposit  over  the  dorsum  of  the  inner  end  of  the  last  whorl,  and 
extends  on  each  side  around  the  umbilical  region.  This  portion  is 
covered  with  interrupted  or  inosculating  lines.  Type,  Bellerophon 
eancellatus,  Hall."  The  ornamentation  of  jB.  eancellaiuB^  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  our  form,  but  Ulrich  denies  that  this 
species  is  identical  with  jB.  bilobattu,  Sow.,  and  considers  that  his 
Frotowatthia  obesa '  should  rather  be  compared  with  it. 

Bbllbbophon  (?)  HULTiBUQATUS,  sp.  nov.    (PL  XX,  Figs.  11,  lid.) 

Fragments  of  a  large  BellerophonAike  shell  occur  in  the  Bedhill 
Beds  of  Prendergast  Place  and  Mill  Lane  with  peculiar  charactera 
whioh  mark  it  off  from  all  the  other  species.  The  shell  seems  to  be 
involute,  with  the  outer  whorl  embracing  the  inner  ones  and  the 
umbilicus  absent  or  minute;  the  back  is  broad  with  a  low  but 
distinct  carina,  but  apparently  no  slit-band;  the  outer  whorl 
enlarges  rapidly  towards  the  mouth,  which  is  transversely  expanded 
and  has  a  reflexed  inner  lip.  The  margin  of  the  mouth  is  not 
preserved,  so  that  the  sinus,  if  present,  cannot  be  seen.  The  shell 
IS  specially  remarkable  for  its  ornamentation,  whioh  consists  of 
regularly-arranged,  strong,  subequal,  rounded  to  subangular,  broad, 
transverse  ribs,  separated  by  shallow  grooves  of  the  same  width. 
These  ribs  curve  backwards  towards  the  keel,  over  which  they  pass 
without  interruption,  the  opposite  ones  uniting  in  a  broad  V 
enclosing  an  angle  of  about  150^.  The  ribs  die  out  on  the^ 
expanded  margins  of  the  mouth,  and  are  weaker  on  the  lower  sides 
of  the  whorls.    Fine,  spiral,  revolving^  equidistant  striae  cross  the 

1  Eoken:  Neaes  Jahrb.  f.  Mineral.,  Bail.,  Bd.  Ti  (1889),  p.  377. 
•Hall:   PalsBont.  N.T.,  yoI.  i  (1847),  p.  307.    Ulrich:    op.  cit.,  p.   872,, 
pi.  Ixiii,  figs.  1-14. 
s  Uhich:  op.  dt,  p.  874»  pL  lliiiy  figs.  46-47. 
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ribs  parallel  to  the  keel,  bat  fieoome  sinaons,  broken,  and  irregular 
near  the  month.  The  shells  are  mostly  crashed,  bnt  must  have 
reached  a  rather  large  size,  some  measuring  50-70  mm.  across  the 
month.    The  true  position  and  affinities  of  this  form  are  doubtful. 

Bellbbofhon  (Buoamopsis)  SEOimnus,  sp.  noy.     (PI.  XX, 
Figs.  15,  15a.) 

Shell  subglobose,  with  broad,  rounded  back ;  of  few  volutions ; 
whorls  transversely  subquadrate  iu  section,  broader  than  high ; 
umbilicus  moderately  large,  deep,  with  stibangular  mai^ns, 
exposing  inner  whorls ;  aperture  transverse,  more  or  less  expanded ; 
inner  lip  reflexed  on  inner  end  of  last  whorl ;  band  rather  broad, 
with  narrow,  raised  margins,  not  depressed,  with  fine,  gently  curved 
lunulse ;  surface  of  shell  on  each  side  of  band  marked  with  rather 
strong,  regular,  straight,  parallel,  subequal,  revolving  raised  lines, 
about  24  in  number,  closely  crowded  near  band,  bnt  becoming 
more  widely  separated  laterally,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  very  fine, 
transverse,  slightly  wavy  striae. 

Dimensions. — Height  about  15  mm. 

Horizon, — Bedhill  Beds. 

Localities, — Prendergast  Place  and  Lane. 

Remarks. — The  true  generic  position  of  this  species  in  Ul rich's 
classification  seems  to  be  in  Bwanopsis.^  But  our  specimens  are 
so  crushed  and  distorted  that  it  is  upon  the  characters  of  the 
•ornamentation  and  slit-band  that  we  must  chiefly  depend ;  and  these 
are  sufficiently  definite  and  important  to  mark  the  species. 

The  term  JBueania  is  employed  by  Ulrich  in  a  much  more 
restricted  generic  sense  than  Hall  originally  intended,  and  than  later 
authors  (Waagen,  Eoken,  eta)  have  used  it,  and  some  of  the  species 
now  placed  in  Bucanopsis  have  been  included  in  it  by  them.  Ulrich 
points  out  that  in  Bucanopsis  the  spiral  surface  -  markings  are 
straight  and  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  whorls,  while  in 
JBueania  sens.  str.  they  are  wrinkled,  interrupted,  and  more  or  less 
oblique  in  direction.  He  would  provisionally  include  in  Bucanop9i$ 
:all  the  Palsdozoic  spirally  striated  shells  which  agree  in  other 
respects  with  BeUerophon.  The  type  is  jB.  carinifera,  Ulrich,  from 
the  Trenton  Group.'  The  full  definition  of  the  genus  is  as  follows : 
^'  Shells  agreeing  in  all  respects  with  Bellerophony  excepting  that 
their  surfaces  are  cancellated  by  regular,  revolving,  and  transverse 
«tri8B.  The  volutions  enlarge  rapidly,  giving  a  broadly  expanded 
aperture;  the  umbilicus  is  of  moderate  size,  and  may  be  dosed 
-entirely,  while  the  inner  lip  is  always  somewhat  thickened.  Hie 
revolving  lines  are  never  oblique  nor  wrinkled.'* 

Our  Bedhill  species  may  be  compared  with  the  type  species, 
which  is  the  only  Ordovician  form  previously  known ;  but  the  band 
appears  to  be  less  prominent  and  Uie  back  broader,  and  the  spiral 
lineation  slightly  different 


>  XJIriob :  op.  cit.,  pp.  853,  922. 

>  Ulricb :  op.  dt.,  p.  926,  pi.  Izii,  flgs. 
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CoNBADELLA  (?)  sp.     (PL  XX,  Figs.  5,  6a,  56.) 

There  is  a  small  shell  oooorring  in  some  abnndanoe  in  the  Blade 
Beds  of  Upper  Slade  which  may  possibly  belong  to  the  genus 
Conradella  established  by  Ulrioh,^  but  its  state  of  preservation  is  not 
-quite  satisfaotory.  It  seems  to  consist  of  a  few  rapidly  enlarging 
whorls  ooiled  in  the  same  plane,  like  CyrtoUtet;  the  whorls  are 
higher  than  wide  and  more  or  less  sharply  oarinated  on  the  back, 
below  whioh  they  are  somewhat  compressed,  swelling  out  to  their 
maximum  diameter  near  their  middle.  The  keel  appears  to  carry 
a  slit-band  crossed  by  rather  distant,  strong  lunulas.  The  ornamenta- 
tion consists  of  rather  coarse,  raised,  fimbriated  lines,  equidistant  and 
equal  in  size,  and  connected  by  less  prominent,  short,  straight  lines 
at  right  angles  to  them  and  alternately  arranged,  so  as  not  to  form 
true  revolving  spirals.  No  other  details'  can  be  made  out.  The 
ornamentation  recalls  that  found  in  C.  Dyeri,  var.  cdltdoBa,  Ulrich,* 
and  the  shape  is  apparently  similar.  The  height  of  our  little  shells 
averages  about  6  mm. 

Horizon, — Slade  Beds. 

Locality. — Upper  Slade,  Haverfordwest 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XX. 
Fio. 
1.    JEotofnaria  Bobertsi^  sp.  nov.    Impression  of  exterior  of  shell,     x  2.    Redhill 

Beds,  Prendergast  Place,  Hayerfordwest. 
^.    Ditto.    Side  view  of  internal  cast  of  another  specimen,     x  1|.    Same  horizon 

and  locality. 
2a.  Ditto.    Base  of  same  specimen,     x  l^. 

3.  Ditto.    Base  of  another  specimen,  showing  reflexed  Up.     x  1^.    Same  horizon 

and  locality. 

4.  Ditto.    Internal  cast  of  a  yoang  individual,    x  4.    Redhill  Beds,  Prendeigast 

Mill  Lane. 

5.  Conradella  {?)  sp.     X  4.    Slade  Beds,  Quarry  at  Upper  Slade. 
Sa.  Ditto.    Transverse  section  through  shell. 

5^.  Ditto.    Portion  of  surface  of  same  specimen  enlarged  to  show  ornamentation. 
X8. 

6.  Zophospira  cf.  turrita,  Portlock.      X  2.     Slade  Beds,  lane   hetween  Slade 

Hall  and  Pelcomhe  Bridge. 
6a,  Ditto.    Band  of  same  specimen  enlarged,     x  6. 

7.  Ziotpira  sp.     X  2.    BMhill  Beds,  Prendergast  Place,  Haverfordwest. 
7a.  Ditto.    Same  specimen,  viewed  from  above,     x  2. 

8.  Arehinaeella  Frendergasti,   sp.   nov.     Top   view.      X 1}.      Bedhill  Beds, 

Prendergast  Place. 
8a.  Ditto.    Side  view  of  same  soedmen.     x  1^. 

9.  Ditto.    Another  specimen,  laterally  compressed,     x  1^.    Same  horizon  and 

locality. 

10.  ArehinaeeUa  aff.  rotunda,  Ulrich.    Top  view,     x  3.    Bedhill  Beds,  Bedhill 

Quarry. 
10a.  Ditto.    Side  view  of  same  specimen,     x  3. 

1 1 .  Sellerophon  (P)  muUirtiffatut,  sp.  nov.    Crushed  and  distorted  specimen,    x  H- 

Bedhill  Beds,  Prendergast  Mill  Lane. 
11a.  Ditto.    Portion  of  back  of  same  specimen  enlarged  to  show  ornamentation. 
X4. 

*  Ulrich :  op.  dt,,  p.  904. 

*  Ulrich :  op.  dt.,  p.  910,  pi.  Izvii,  figs.  27-29. 
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12.  BelUrophon  {Sinuitet)  crypttcw,  sp.  noT.    Side  view  of  internal  cast     X  \\. 

BedhiU  Beds,  Prendergast  Place. 
12a.  Ditto.    Dorsal  view  of  same  specimen.     X  l^. 

13.  Ditto.    Another  specimen,  showing  apertnnl  margin  and  reflezed  lip.     X  H- 

Same  horizon  and  locality. 
13a.  Ditto.    Portion  of  sorface  of  same  specimen  enlarged  to  show  ornamentation. 

X5. 
14r    Ditto.    Portion  of  another  shell,  showing  apeitoral  margin  and  doisal  ainos* 

X  l\'    Same  horizon  and  locality. 
16.    BeUtrophm  {Bucanopsit)  seeundui,  sp.  noT.    Dorsal  Tiew  of  imperfect  specimen. 

X  1}.    Redhill  Beds,  Prendergast  Place. 
Ida.  Ditto.     Portion  of  back  of  anower  specimen  enlarged,  showing  band  and 

omamentation.     x  1}.    Same  horizon.    Prendergast  MiU  Lute,  Hater- 

fovdwest. 


ry«— Ok  ▲  Ssonoir  or  Middle  amb  Ufpeb  Lias  Books  near 
Eyebobxkoh,  Somkhsxt. 
By  L.  RicHABDBON,  F.G.S. 

DURING  a  brief  survey  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  DouUing,  Somerset,  in  1905, 1  visited  a  disused  quarry 
on  the  hill  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Evercreeoh,  and  situated  where 
the  boundary-line  between  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  Midford  Sands  is 
shown  on  the  Geologioal  Survey  Map,  Sheet  xiz.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  instead  of  &e  somewhat  massive  rook  exposed  in  the  quarry 
being  Inferior  Oolite,  it  was  Marlstone,  capped  with  Upper  Lias 
clays  and  limestones.  Since  the  section  is  becoming  rapidly  over- 
grown, it  appears  desirable  to  record  the  details  obtained  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  will  survey  the  district  in  the  future  for  the 
New  Series  Maps. 

QUAB&Y  NBAa  EVBBCBHBCH, 

ft.  ins. 
Clay,  brown  and  hlnish. 
Limestone,  dark-green,  earthy, 

with  dark-vellow  speelu  resolt- 

ing  from  toe  decomposition  of 

the  f ermginous  granules 


I 


HildoeerM  btfrons  (Brug.), 


l\ 


1     4 


3.  Limestone,  brownish-grey,  with  a 
few  femiginons  granules  2in« 
to  6  in. 

4.  Clay,  dark-purplish      ...  abcmt 

5.  Limestone,  brownish-grey,  some- 
what eartiiy,  but  hara  in  places, 

doYoid  of  ferruginous  granules 

6.  Clay,  grey  and  brown 

f7»  Limestone,  pale-brown,  ironshot 


DaetyUooerM  cf. 
drei,  Wright,  nim  D'Orb., 
Bhfnehonella  cf .  jurmnt 
(Quenstedt),  and  FeeUn 
mtbttriatui,  Eoemer. 


FdypUetiU    eapMnw 
(Qnenetedt),    Oryptaulax 
90obina?  (Dealongohamps). 


8.  Clay,  brown      0    3 

9.  Limestone,  hard,  dark,  ironshot, 

top  layer  crowded  with  beiem- 

nites (seen)  10    0 


PaUopUuiroctru9 
(Bnig.). 


iptnatum 


Bdi€mnite»ptUfiUonUy  Schlo* 
theim,  Tertbrmtula  pune^ 
taia.  Sow.,  Bk^fnehmeUa 
#«lraA«dhiVSow.)y  Cypnr 
eardia  peUucida,  Moore 
( s  C  intermediaf  Moore)  • 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Buokman  for  approximately  identifying 
the  ammonite«..<The  precise  date  of  beds  3  and  4  could  not  be 
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aBOdrtamed,  bnt  the  limettone-baiid  ag^rees  in  lithio  struotore  with 
bed  5  rather  than  with  2,  henoe  I  have  provisionally  grouped  it  ¥rith 
the/d/et/emm-deposits.  The  day  overlying  the  rook  of  ipiiiatf  hemera 
oooupies  the  stratigraphioal  position  of  the  aetiliim-bed. 

On  the  (^eologi^  Survey  Map  the  Middle  Lias  is  shown  to  oooupy 
a  narrow  zone  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  running  north  from 
Batoombe ;  but  westwards,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghesterblade,  it 
was  thought  to  be  overlapped  by  the  Midford  Sands ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  '  Sands '  rested  directly  and  non-sequentially  upon  the  Lower 
Lias.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case:  the  Marlstone  is  well- 
developed,  but  how  much  farther  north  it  extends  I  was  unable  to 
find  out.  Probably  in  that  direction  the  Middle  Lias  is  overlapped 
.  by  the  Upper  Lias  clays,  and  these  in  turn  by  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

In  considering  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  component  beds 
of  the  Liassic  and  Inferior-Oolite  Series,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  tracing  the  beds  from  south  to  north  we  are  approadiing 
a  tract  of  country,  the  Mendips,  along  which  (there  is  ample 
evidence)  movements  of  subsidence  and  elevation  have  occurred  time 
after  time.  Beds  may  have  been  deposited,  uplifted,  and  partially 
or  wholly  eroded.  Thus,  although  the  Marlstone  is  present  in 
this  quarry  at  Mays  Down,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of 
Evercreech,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  extends  as  far  north  as 
Doulting.  It  may  be  present  there ;  or  it  may  have  been  deposited, 
elevated,  and  removed.  Likewise  with  the  Midford  Sands.  In  the 
railway-cutting  at  Doulting,  the  peculiar  conglomeratic  limestone 
forming  the  base  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  rests  directly  upon  bluish, 
micaceous,  and  arenaceous  clays,  from  which  water  is  thrown  ofiEl 
Thus  there  is  no  deposit  there  worthy  of  the  name  of '  Sands.' 


I^  E5  V  I  33  "W^  S. 


I. — ^Thb  Dead  Heabt  of  Australia:  A  Journey  around  Lake 
Eyre  in  the  Summer  of  I901-I902,  with  some  account  of  the 
Lake  Eyre  Basin  and  the  Flowing  Wells  of  Central  Australia. 
By  J.  W.  Gbeooby,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.Q.S.,  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo;  pp.  xvi  and  372,  with  88, 
illustrations  and  maps.  (London :  John  ^Murray,  1906.  Price 
16s.  net  cash.) 

PROFESSOB  GBE60BT  has  just  presented  us  with  a  most 
interesting  volume  of  travels  in  the  interior  of  Australia, 
dealing  with  the  geology  and  physical  geography  of  the  Lake  Eyre 
region,  and  giving  most  graphic  and  lively  descriptions  of  the 
'Aboriginee*  at  home.  Those  who  recall  the  author's  African 
experiences  as  given  in  his  history  of  "  The  Great  Bift  Valley  "  ^ 

1  See  OsoL.  Mao.,  1896,  Deo.  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  324>327,  PI.  XI.. 

DBOADB  T.— VOt.  IH.— HO.  Till.  24 
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(1896)  will  enjoy  the  peratal  of  this  new  book  with  even  greater 
pleasure  than  the  last. 

The  Australian  Continent  may  be  not  unfitly  compared  to  the 
trunk  of  one  of  those  '  Giant  trees '  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the 
equally  oolossal '  Australian  gum-trees,'  whose  age  may  be  reckoned 
by  at  least  twenty  oenturies,  their  centre  dense  and  almost  inanimate, 
but  the  periphery  alive  and  growing  still,  receiving  beneath  its  bark 
a  ring  of  new  tissue  year  by  year. 

Once  the  centre  of  the  great  Australian  Continent  throbbed  with 
the  vigorous  circulation  of  youth  ;  animals  abounded  over  its  vast 
and  well-wooded  plains :  now  all  is  arid  and  apparently  waterless ; 
only  along  its  external  border  do  we  find  that  energetic  display 
of  vitality  which  marks  the  living  world.  Its  heart,  like  that 
of  the  great  8eqtu>ia  or  the  giant  EucalyptUB,  has,  seemingly, 
almost  ceased  to  pulsate ;  but  down,  deep  down,  beneath  the  surface 
of  its  dried-up  plains,  vast  springs  of  sweet  waters  exist,  and  may 
still  be  reached,  like  the  invisible  sap-flow  of  the  '  big  trees,'  rich 
in  stored-up  supplies  of  life-giving  energy,  which  need  only  to  be 
touched,  as  was  the  stony  rock  of  old — not  by  the  magic  rod  of 
any  modern  water-finding  Moses,  but  by  the  practical,  intelligent 
'artesian  well-borer' — to  make  it  overflow  at  the  surface,  and 
bring  back  again  abundant  vegetation  and  animal  life  to  its  now  arid 
and  deserted  plains. 

Let  us,  however,  make  way  for  the  author,  and  he  will  tell  us  in 
his  own  words  "  how  the  '  Kadimakara '  came  down  from  the  skies." 
The  story  is  delightful,  and  has  all  the  freshness  of  novelty  to 
recommend  it : — 

"According  to  the  traditions  of  some  Australian  aborigines,  the 
deserts  of  Central  Australia  were  once  fertile,  well-watered  plains. 
Instead  of  the  present  brazen  sky,  the  heavens  were  covered  by 
a  vault  of  clouds,  so  dense  that  it  appeared  solid ;  where  to-day  the 
only  vegetation  is  a  thin  scrub,  there  were  once  giant  gum-trees, 
which  formed  pillars  to  support  the  sky ;  the  air,  now  laden  with 
blinding,  salt-coated  dust,  was  washed  by  soft  cooling  rains,  and  the 
present  deserts  around  Lake  Eyre  were  one  continuous  garden. 

<'  The  rich  soil  of  the  country,  watered  by  abundant  rain,  supported 
a  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  spread  from  the  lake*shore8  and  the 
river-banks  far  out  across  the  plains.  The  trunks  of  lofty  gum-trees 
rose  through  the  dense  undergrowt|p,  and  upheld  a  canopy  of 
vegetation,  that  protected  the  country  beneath  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  In  this  roof  of  vegetation  dwelt  the  strange  monsters 
known  as  '  Kadimakara '  or  '  Kadimerkera.' 

''Now  and  again  the  scent  of  the  succulent  herbage  rose  to  the 
roof-land,  and  tempted  the  inhabitants  to  climb  down  the  gum-trees 
to  the  pastures  below.  Once,  while  many  Kadimakara  were  revelling 
in  the  rich  foods  of  the  lower  world,  their  retreat  was  out  off  by  the 
destruction  of  the  three  gum-trees  which  were  the  pillars  of  the  sky. 
They  were  obliged  to  roam  on  earth,  and  wallow  in  the  marshes  of 
Lake  Eyre,  till  they  died,  and  to  this  day  their  bones  lie  where  they 
fell.    After  the  destruction  of  the  gum-trees  the  small  holes  in  the 
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forest-roof  increased  in  number  and  size,  until  they  touched  one 
another,  and  all  the  skv  became  one  continuous  hole ;  wherefore  the 
sky  is  called  '  Pnri  Wilpanina,'  which  means  '  Great  Hole.' 

"  At  times,  when  the  country  is  wasted  by  prolonged  drought,  or 
the  floods  from  the  Queensland  hills  lie  too  long  upon  the  himting- 

f'ounds,  the  aborigines  make  pilgrimage  to  the  bones  of  the 
adimakara.  There  corroborees  are  held,  at  which  blood  sacrifices 
are  offered  and  dances  performed  to  appease  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
Kadimakara,  and  persuade  them  to  intercede  with  those  who  still 
dwell  in  the  sky  and  control  the  clouds  and  rain. 

"This  legend  is  part  of  the  folk-lore  of  the.Dieri,  a  tribe  found  in 
the  country  along  Cooper's  Creek,  eastward  of  Lake  Eyre.  Tlie 
same  legend  is  told  by  other  tribes  in  the  same  district  of  Central 
Australia,  with  Tariations  in  the  form  of  names  and  in  other  details. 
It  may  have  arisen  as  a  pure  fiction,  invented  by  some  imaginative, 
story-telling  native,  to  explain  why  large  bones  are  scattered  over 
the  bed  of  Cooper's  Creek.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  shadowy 
reminiscence  of  the  geographical  conditions  which  existed  in  some 
distant  ancestral  home  of  the  aborigines,  or  of  those  which  prevailed 
in  Central  Australia  at  some  remote  period. 

"What  geographical  conditions,  it  may  be  asked,  could  have 
^ven  rise  to  such  a  legend  ? 

"  To  the  dweller  in  the  open  down  or  moorland,  the  idea  that  the 
vault  of  heaven  could  be  upheld  by  trees,  or  that  the  open,  transparent 
sky  could  support  heavy  animals  of  flesh  and  bone,  seems  the  idlest 
fancy.  But  to  a  man  who  knows  the  tropical  forest,  it  appears 
inevitable  that  the  first  attempts  by  primitive  forest-people  to 
explain  the  world  around  them  must  closely  follow  the  lines  of  the 
Kadimakara  legend. 

"  If  the  pygmies  of  the  East  African  forests  have  any  theory  of  the 
limited  universe  known  to  them,  they  probably  regard  it  as  a  two- 
storied  structure  in  which  they  occupy  the  lower  floor.  They  live 
in  a  jungle  of  bamboos  and  dense  undergrowth,  while  high  above 
them  is  a  thick,  felted  layer  of  foliage  and  creepers,  upheld  by  the 
trunks  of  lofty  junipers,  which  rise  straight  to  a  great  height  before 
they  branch.  The  tangled  layer  of  vegetation  overhead  deprives  the 
natives  of  any  knowledge  of  the  world  above  the  tree-tops.  They 
are  covered  by  a  sheet  as  opaque  and  as  continuous  as  a  roof  slightly 
out  of  repair.  In  that  roof  live  monkeys  and  birds  and  beasts,  that 
never  descend  to  the  ground  below ;  while  the  animals  that  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being  in  the  undergrowth  are  equally  cut  off  from 
the  world  above.  The  primitive  hunter  has  some  slight  knowledge  of 
the  jungle  roof  above  him.  He  hears  the  harsh  halloa  of  the  colobus, 
the  shrill  cry  of  the  birds  when  they  fall  a  prey  to  snakes  or 
monkeys;  his  keen  eye  can  detect  the  prized  fur  of  the  colobus 
despite  its  dose  resemblance  to  the  long,  hanging  masses  of  grey 
bearded  lichen  that  drape  the  black  branches  of  the  trees.  But  the 
dweller  in  the  underlying  jungle  knows  nothing  of  the  region  above 
the  tree-tops.  In  the  dry  season,  when  the  forest  is  not  covered  in 
mist,  he  may  see  the  stars  slowly  crossing  the  holes  in  the  roof;  but 
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he  knows  nothing  of  their  distance,  and  probably  thinks  of  them  only 
as  fire-flies  with  an  unasaally  slow  and  steady  flight.  The  roof 
above  him  is  his  highest  heaven,  whioh  supplies  him  the  rain  that 
drips  heavily  from  the  sodden  foliage.  The  oocasional  fall  of  a  dead 
bird  or  a  monkey  is  to  him  as  muoh  a  gift  from  the  gods  as  were  the 
sky-stones  that  supplied  the  Siberians  and  Eskimo  with  iron.  The 
change  from  the  dark  of  night  to  the  dull  gloom  that  pervades  the 
lower  forest  at  midday  is  clearly  due  to  some  change  in  or  above 
the  roof.  But  the  forest-dweller  has  no  due  to  distance,  so  he 
flattens  the  whole  universe  above  him  into  one  solid  floor,  supported 
by  the  tree-trunks,  just  as  the  Greeks  projected  all  the  star-zones 
into  one  solid  firmament. 

''Those  who  interpret  the  Eadimakara  legend  by  the  light  of 
a  knowledge  of  tropical  forests,  naturally  see  in  it  either  a 
reminiscence  of  the  time  when  the  geographical  conditions  of 
Central  Australia  were  different  from  those  that  prevail  at  present, 
or  a  reminiscence  of  the  country  whence  the  aborigines  migrated  to 
Australia.  If,  therefore,  the  geologist  can  determine  whether  the 
bones  of  the  extinct  monsters  of  Lake  Eyre'  correspond  to  those 
described  in  the  aboriginal  traditions,  he  can  throw  light  on  several 
interesting  problems.  If  the  legends  attribute  to  the  extinct  animals 
characters  which  they  possessed,  but  which  the  natives  could  not 
have  inferred  from  the  bones,  then  the  legends  are  of  local  origin. 
Tliey  would  prove  that  man  inhabited  Central  Australia  at  the  same 
time  as  the  miehty  Diproiodon  and  the  extinct  giant  kangaroos.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  correspondence  between  the 
legends  and  the  fossils,  then  we  must  regard  the  traditions  as  due  to 
the  habit  of  migratory  peoples  of  localising  in  new  homes  the 
incidents  recorded  in  their  folk-lore. 

"The  geologist  may  therefore  hope  to  help  the  student  of  the 
Australian  aborigines  by  explaining  some  of  their  traditions,  by 
throwing  light  on  their  migrations,  and  by  showing  the  date  of  their 
arrival  in  Australia." 

Part  ii  (pp.  17-142)  of  Dr.  Gregory's  book  is  devoted  to  the 
narrative  of  the  expedition,  which  gives  the  reader  a  very  good 
insight  into  desert  travelling  with  camels  and  native  guides,  and  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  dust-  and  rain-storms,  water-holes,  and  soakages, 
and  the  finding  of  Diprotodan  bones,  etc.,  also  some  excellent  traits 
in  character  amongst  the  natives. 

Part  iii  (pp.  145-267)  gives  us  an  interesting  description  of  the 
Lake  Eyre  Basin,  « The  Dead  Heart  of  Australia,"  the  charm  of 
desert  life,  a  good  deal  about  the  '  Aboriginee '  of  Lake  Eyre,  and 
how  the  present  condition  of  the  lake  has  come  to  pass. 

Part  iv  (pp.  271-352)  treats  of  the  chances  of  the  revival  of  the 
'  Dead  Heart '  of  Australia,  of  its  subterranean  waters,  the  nature 
of  flowing  wells,  the  great  east-central  artesian  basin,  why  the  water 
rises  in  the  Australian  wells,  and  many  wise  observations»  based 
on  careful  geological  study ;  much  also  as  to  the  error  (common 
throughout  the  country)  of  assuming  the  permanent  nature  of  the 

'  The  Diproljdon,  the  giant  species  of  kangaroos,  and  the  Ginyorn%$, 
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43upplj  from  artesian  souroes,  and  the  diinger  coaseqaent  upon  the 
present  wanton  waste  of  such  water  at  the  surface.  A  chapter  is 
^levoted  to  the  gigantic  proposal  to  flood  Lake  Eyre  from  the 
«ea;  but  a  few  carefully  prepared  statements  given  (on  p.  347) 
by  Ur.  A.  S.  Eenyon,  Sir  Charles  Tod,  and  others,  show  the  futility 
<>f  such  an  attempt,  at  least  so  far  as  human  agency  is  concerned. 
At  p.  148  Dr.  Qregory  gives  us  an  epitome  of  the  changes  that 
mutit  have  taken  place  in  this  inland  sea  basin. 

The  region  of  Lake  Eyre  in  Secondary  (Jurassic)  times  must  have 
been  slowly  sinking  till  it  was  flooded  by  the  sea,  which  steadily 
encroached  from  the  Qulf  of  Carpenteria  in  the  north  to  Stuart's 
Oreek  and  Lake  Torrens  in  the  south. 

The  sea  subsequently  retreated,  and  the  great  basin  of  Central 
Australia  again  became  land.  A  great  uplift  then  occurred  in 
Eastern  Queensland.  The  sea,  after  withdrawing  from  Northern  . 
Australia,  began  to  encroach  upon  the  south,  covering  much  of  what 
are  now  the  coast  lands  of  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  and  extended 
In  gulfs  thence  far  inland,  especially  up  the  Murray,  so  that  the 
Darling,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  Hume  entered  the  sea  as 
independent  rivers. 

The  earth-movements  which  followed  impressed  upon  South 
Australia  its  main  existing  geographical  features.  The  great  valley 
-of  South  Australia  was  formed.  The  lower  part  of  this  valley 
foundered  beneath  the  sea  and  formed  Spencer's  Qulf,  the  northern 
beonrae  the  long  basin  of  Lake  Torrens. 

The  Lake  Eyre  country  also  began  again  to  sink,  till  the  lake- 
margin  was,  as  now,  thirty-nine  feet  below  sea-level.  Previously 
the  rivers,  which  now  flow  towards  Lake  Eyre,  flowed  south- 
-eastward  to  the  Darling  or  had  an  independent  course  to  the  sea, 
which  then  ran  up  the  Murray  River.  As  the  depression  of  Lake 
Eyre  continued,  the  Cooper  and  the  Diamantina  were  diverted  to  its 
basin,  where  they  accumulated  as  a  vast  inland  sea.  Bound  such 
a  sheet  of  water  there  must  have  been  a  heavy  dew,  and  probably  also 
the  rainfall  was  considerable,  for  the  adjacent  steppes  were  well 
grassed  and  fertile,  and  large  trees — now  represented  by  their 
2)etrified  trunks — ^grew  on  the  plains.  The  water  of  this  lake  was 
fresh  ....  and  was  probably  at  least  three  times  the  size  of  its 
present  bed,  and  on  its  shores  lived  many  giant  kangaroos,  giant 
wombats,  as  well  as  wallabies,  bandicoots,  and  marsupial  rats. 

Crocodiles  swarmed  in  the  lake  and  its  estuaries,  and  preyed  upon 
the  primitive  Queensland  mudfish  {Ceratodus)  and  on  huge  bony 
fish,  all  of  which  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  Eyre  basin.  This  condition  of  affairs  did  not  endure.  The 
rainfall  dwindled,  the  water-level  sank,  and  the  lake  decreased  in 
•size;  the  discharge  from  the  lake  could  no  longer  keep  open  its 
channel,  and  Lake  Eyre  lost  its  outlet ;  its  waters  were  henceforth 
removed  by  evaporation  ;  the  mineral  matters  carried  into  the  lake  by 
the  rivers  were  concentrated  until  the  waters  became  salt,  and  the  fish 
and  crocodiles  were  all  destroyed.  As  the  lake  shrank  in  area,  less 
^nd  less  rain  fell  upon  its  shores ;  the  vegetation  withered ;  the  once 
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green  snoonlent  herbage  was  replaced  by  dry  spiny  plants;  the- 
giant  marsapials  died  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  hot  winds  swept  aoross- 
the  dusty  plains,  and  the  onoe  fertile  basin  of  Lake  Eyre  was  blasted 
into  desert  (p.  151). 

As  to  the  flooding  of  Lake  Eyre,  the  distanoe  to  Port  Augusta  (at 
the  head  of  Spencer's  Qulf)  is  260  miles,  and  the  surface  of  Lake- 
Eyre  is  89  feet  below  sea-level ;  this  would  give  a  fall  of  one  inch* 
and  a  fifth  to  the  mile  to  a  canal,  so  that  the  water  would  doubtless 
flow  through  such  a  channel.  It  is  the  enormous  loss  by  evaporation 
which  offers  the  most  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  project  for  the- 
improvement  of  this  great  area. 

"The  quantity  of  water  carried  into  Lake  Eyre  by  the  Diaroantin» 
and  the  Cooper  is  enormous.  The  Diamantina  rushes  along  like- 
a  mill-race;  the  Cooper  flows  in  a  broad  sheet,  in  places  twelve  miles- 
wide  ;  and  both  rivers  sometimes  flow  for  months.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Eyre  frequently  holds  water,  no- 
man  has  yet  seen  the  lake  either  full  or  nearly  full.  And  if  these^ 
two  large  rivers  cannot  fill  Lake  Eyre  basin,  a  sluggish  fifty  feet 
wide  canal  would  be  as  successful  as  a  Melbourne  water-cart  trying 
to  induce  one  of  its  broad  thoroughfares  to  lie  quiet  in  a  dust-storm  "^ 
(p.  349). 

We  should  like  to  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  author*^ 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  Australian  natives ;  space  does  not,  however, 
admit;  but  they  must  certainly  get  the  book  and  read  about  the 
so-called  <  Aboriginee.'  We  feel  sure  that  those  who  take  up 
Dr.  Gregory's  book  will  not  lay  it  down  again  nntil  they  have 
read  it  through,  aud  that  they  will  enjoy  it  in  the  process  as- 
thoroughly  as  we  have  done. 


IL —  Geologt  :  Fbocbsses  and  theib  Bxsults.  By  T.  C^ 
Chahbkblin  and  R.  D.  Salisbubt.  pp.  xix  and  654,  with 
24  plates  (maps)  and  471  text-figures.  (London :  John  Murray, 
1906.    Price  21«.  net.) 

rE  first  volume  of  this  new  Textbook  of  Geology  by  Professors 
T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  RoUin  D.  Salisbury,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  strikes  us  as  a  serious  and  conscientious  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  first  principles  of  earth-knowledge  in  its  entirety,  and  tlie^ 
attempt  has  been  as  successful  as  any  such  comprehensive  attempt 
can  expect  to  be.  Everything  is  classified  and  well  ordered,  and 
the  essence  of  the  available  information  on  the  various  branches  of 
the  subject  is  condensed  into  pithy  generalized  statements  witb 
only  just  sufficient  exemplification  to  illustrate  the  argument. 
Everywhere  we  are  made  to  feel  that  the  work  is  the  product  of 
men  with  a  practical  grasp  of  their  material,  who  have  striven  to- 
express  in  their  own  way  all  that  they  have  learnt  Therefore  this 
is  not  a  textbook  made  in  the  too  frequent  way,  "  as  apothecaries 
make  new  mixtures,  by  pouring  out  of  one  vessel  into  another.'*  We 
find  in  consequence  that  even  when  the  authors  lead  us  over  familiar 
ground  we  are  frequently  brought  to  fresh  view-poiuts.     It  must  be 
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admitted,  however,  that  Bometiroes  the  new  aspect  has  no  partioular 
advantage  over  the  old,  and  indeed  is  less  impressive.  For  the 
matnred  geologist  the  discussion  of  difficalt  prohlems  by  the  method 
of  "  multiple  hypotheses,"  elsewhere  advocated  by  the  senior  author 
and  here  adopted,  has  many  advantages;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  method  will  commend  itself  to  the  geologist  in  the 
making,  for  whom  a  single  aspect  of  an  uncertain  question  is 
usually  more  than  sufficient.  The  book,  in  fact,  possesses  the 
characteristic  of  much  American  geological  literature,  in  uniting 
a  mass  of  simple  elementary  matter  with  discussions  that  demand 
wide-reaching  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  science  for  their  proper 
appreciation.  As  the  authors  state,  however,  that  while  the  work  is 
intended  primarily  for  mature  students,  it  has  been  framed  also  for 
the  reader  without  systematic  antecedent  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
the  combination  of  elementary  and  advanced  material  is,  in  this  case, 
unavoidable.  Some  of  the  problems  raised  in  the  book — as,  for 
example,  the  discussion  of  the  original  composition  and  internal 
structure  of  the  earth  and  its  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  igneous 
rocks  and  volcanoes ;  that  relating  to  the  geological  history  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  that  dealing  with  the  physics  of  glacier-movement 
— embody  recent  views  of  the  senior  author  which  necessitate 
considerable  modifications  in  the  prevalent  conceptions  of  geological 
physics.  Into  these  abstruse  questions  we  shall  not  venture  to 
enter,  but  we  heartily  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  philo- 
sophical geologists,  who  will  find  them  conveniently  brought 
together  and  summarized  in  this  book.  All  that  we  can  attempt  is 
briefiy  to  indicate  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

The  work  begins  boldly  with  a  <'  Preliminary  Outline "  (chap,  i, 
pp.  1-19),  which,  under  the  heading  of  "  Astronomic  Qeology," 
starts  by  considering  the  earth  as  a  planet,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
asironoiTiical  conditions  that  may  have  produced  geological  effects. 
Next,  under  ''  Geognosy,"  the  atmosphere,  hydrosphere,  and 
lithosphere  are  successively  outlined,  their  relative  proportions 
illustrated  by  some  striking  numerical  data,  the  relation  of  the 
ocean  basins  to  the  land-surfaces  discussed,  and  the  origin  of  the 
rock-masses  tersely  indicated.  In  chap,  ii  (pp.  20-62),  dealing 
with  <<The  Atmosphere  as  a  Geological  Agent,"  the  work  of  the 
wind  is  fully  considered,  along  with  other  atmospheric  effects, 
including  even  the  occasional  influence  of  lightning. 

Then  follows  the  longest  and  most  richly  illustrated  chapter  in 
the  book  (chap,  iii,  pp.  63-201),  on  "The  Work  of  Running 
Water,"  wherein  all  the  recent  ideas  with  respect  to  physiographic 
development  are  conveniently  brought  together  and  supported  by 
appropriate  examples  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
Ivoad  generalizations  on  this  subject  are  illustrated  by  some 
geometrical  and  other  designs  (figs.  46-61)  of  remarkable  aspect, 
^at  look  as  though  they  had  wandered  out  of  textbooks  of 
crystallography  and  biology.  In  the  next  chapter  (iv,  pp.  203-281) 
"  The  Work  of  Ground-  (Underground)  Water  "  receives  treatment, 
the  solvent  and  other  effects  of  such  waters  being  duly  considered. 
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The  chapter  (v,  pp.  282-308)  on  "The  Work  of  Snow  And  loe" 
oontains  much  information  that  has  not  hitherto  filtered  into 
geological  texthooks,  and  is  embellished,  both  pictorially  and 
verbally,  with  the  results  of  the  authors'  personal  observations  in 
North  Greenland.  We  note  that  the  thickness  of  the  Greenland  ice- 
dome  at  its  centre  is  estimated  at  6,000  feet  or  more,  and  we 
recommend  the  statement  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  in  this 
Magasine  (March,  1906,  p.  120)  who  has  recently,  on  hypothetical 
grounds^  revived  the  idea  that  ice  cannot  attain  a  greater  thick- 
.ness  than  about  1,600  feet.  The  discussion  of  the  physios  of 
ice-movement  in  this  chapter  contains  much  new  and  suggestive 
matter. 

"The  Work  of  the  Ocean*'  is  dealt  with  in  chap,  vi  (pp.  309- 
374),  and  this,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  weaker  chapters  of  the  book. 
In  adhering  to  their  plan  of  selecting  pictorial  illustrations  chiefly 
from  American  sources,  the  authors  £gJ1  back  upon  examples  from 
the  beaches  and  cliffs  of  the  great  lakes,  although  these  are  not 
.marine  and  lack  the  essential  feature  of  a  tidal  flat  But  it  is 
indeed  remarkable  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  sea-cliff  in  the 
coastline  of  the  United  States. 

The  account  of  "The  Origin  and  Descent  of  Bocks"  in  chap,  vii 
(pp.  375-462)  covers  a  very  wide  range,  and  oontains  some  original 
features.  Divided  like  the  rest  into  numerous  sections,  subsections, 
and  titled  paragraphs,  it  begins  with  an  outline  of  the  chemical 
conceptions  regarding  rock-structure  and  molten  magmas,  and  next 
discusses  the  varied  products  derived  from  these  magmas  by  ooolbg 
under  different  conditions.  In  describing  the  "general  names"— » 
greenstone,  trap,  basalt,  etc. — that  may  be  applied  to  igneous  rooks, 
it  is  stated  that  the  name  *  trap '  "  refers  to  the  step-like  arrange- 
ment which  the  edges  of  the  superimposed  sheets  of  lava  of^ 
take"  (p.  399),  but  this  statement  as  it  stands  seems  somewhat 
misleading,  as  it  might  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  step -like 
arrangement  in  question  was  originally  present,  instead  of  being, 
in  most  cases,  produced  during  subsequent  denudation. 

The  < secondary'  (a  somewhat  ambiguous  term  for  the  *sedi« 
mentary ')  rooks  are  then  dealt  with ;  after  which  we  are  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  *  internal  alterations'  of  rooks,  especial 
attention  being  given  to  *  oarbonation  and  decarbonation,'  to  which 
processes  one  of  the  authors,  as  is  well  known,  ascribes  wide- 
reaching  results.  The  processes  as  a  whole  are  classed  as 
'  desoensional '  and  <  reascensional,'  the  former  being  those  con* 
cemed  in  the  breaking  down  of  rocks,  and  the  latter  those  concerned 
in  their  renovation.  An  outline  is  then  given  (in  smaller  type)  oC 
the  new  system  of  rock-classification  and  nomenclature  proposed  hf 
American  petrographers,  and  the  chapter  ends  with  a  discussion  of 
ore-deposits.  As  the  book  is  remarkably  free  from  printers'  errors, 
we  may  call  attention,  in  passing,  to  "the  surface-water  shave" 
on  p.  459. 

The  chapter  (viii,  pp.  463-501)  on  "Structural  (Geotectonio) 
Qeoiogy"  does  npt  particularly  impress  as»  and  seems  to  UA 
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balance.  For  example,  the  abnormally  symmetrical  oaloareoas 
•oonoretions,  though  very  ourioaa  and  though  beautifully  illustrated 
in  figs.  371-373,  are  not  of  sufficient  geological  consequenoe  to 
deserve  the  two  pages  of  the  textboq^  devoted  to  them,  and  the 
«ame  remark  applies  to  the  septarian  nodules,  figs.  375-377,  while 
each  an  important  feature  as  the  igneous  dyke  is  illustrated  by 
A  sand-filled  fissure  which  is  not  a  true  dyke. 

In  the  statement  on  p.  478 — **  Since  the  strike  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  dip,  the  strike  need  not  be  recorded  if  the  direction  of 
dip  is.  Thus  dip  40^  S.  20"^  W.  is  the  same  as  dip  40'',  strike 
W.  20^  N." — it  seems  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  last  sentence,  that  the 
dip  may  be  away  from  the  strike-line  in  two  directions.  The 
definition  of  an  isoclinal  fold  takes  the  form  of  a  simple  reference  to 
a  figure  (fig.  393),  which  shows  the  beds  folded  vertically — surely 
a  misleading  and  insufficient  definition  for  the  student  I  We 
thought  that  the  term  *  pitch '  had  been  introduced  and  adopted  in 
America  to  express  the  inclination  of  the  crests  and  troughs  of  folds ; 
but  we  find  on  p.  483  that  a  circumlocution,  introducing  the  word 
*  plunging,'  is  used  in  this  sense. 

In  the  next  chapter  (ix,  pp.  502-^62)  on  **  The  Movements  and 
Deformations  of  the  Earth's  Body  (Diastrophism) "  the  authors 
•again  take  a  stimulative  plunge  into  the  philosophical  aspects  of  the 
•science.  Earthquakes  and  their  effects  are  discussed  at  some 
length ;  and  then  the  '  slow  massive  movements '  are  brought  under 
consideration,  including  the  '  nearly  constant  small  movements '  or 
gentle  warpings,  the  *  great  periodic  '  or  '  mountain  -  forming ' 
movements,  and  the  'plateau-forming'  and  'continent-forming' 
movements.  Some  suggestive  ideas  are  broached  in  comparing  the 
relative  values  and  effects  of  these  various  deformations ;  and  then 
we  are  carried  deeply  into  hypothetical  physics  in  speculating  upon 
the  causes  of  movement  and  the  probable  condition  of  the  earth's 
interior.  In  this,  and  in  the  following  chapter  (x,  pp.  563-607) 
on  **  The  Extrusive  l^rocesses,"  free  play  is  given  to  the  method  of 
'multiple  hypotheses'  already  alluded  to;  and  among  these 
liypotheses  the  theory  of  the  growth  of  the  earth  by  solid  accretion, 
recently  brought  forward  by  the  senior  author,  receives  full  con- 
sideration and  leads  to  the  introduction  of  some  novel  ideas,  whose 
appraisement  must  be  left  to  the  physicist  He  will  be  a  tough 
student,  and  far  removed  from  the  average  hammer-wielder,  who 
shall  set  himself  conscientiously  to  fathom  the  profundity  or  other- 
wise of  these  speculations. 

The  discussion  of  terrestrial  vulcanism  (with  a  side-glance  at  the 
moantains  of  the  moon)  includes  a  description  of  the  different  types 
-of  eruptive  activity  and  their  products ;  and  it  closes  with  a  review 
of  seven  different  hypotheses,  arranged  under  two  leading  assump- 
tions, as  to  the  origin  and  mode  of  extrusion  of  lavas  and  their 
accompanying  gases,  the  theory  of  accretion  here  receiving  further 
development. 

The  final  chapter  (xi,  pp.  608-641),  dealing  with  "The  Geologic 
Functions    of  Life,"    embraces   a   brief   statement   of   Professor 
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Chamberlin's  views  regarding  the  probable  flactaations  of  atmo* 
npherio  oomposition,  especially  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide, 
during  geological  time  and  their  effect  upon  climate.  It  also- 
touches  suggestively  upon  •  the  material  results  of  the  '  mental 
element'  in  modifying  the  earth's  surface,  regarding  which  it  ts- 
noted  that  "man  may  well  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  potent 
geological  agent,  but  as  dangerously  so  to  himself"  (p.  619).  Th» 
contributions  of  the  various  branches  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom  to  the  geological  record  are  set  forth ;  and  the  book  ends- 
with  some  philosophical  remarks  upon  the  evolution,  distribution, 
and  mutual  relations  of  organisms. 

The  trilobites  seem  to  be  special  favountes  of  the  authors : — 
"  These  were  probably  the  most  highly  developed  organisms  of  their 
times,  and  give  the  clearest  hints  of  the  stage  of  psychological  and 
sociological  development  that  had  been  reached  when  first  th» 
record  of  life  is  opened  to  us"  (p.  632). 

The  authors  have  evidently  spared  no  pains  in  the  preparation  of 
the  book,  which  is  clearly  and  carefully  written  throughout,  though 
the  style  becomes  somewhat  ponderous  and  didactic  at  times. 
There  is  a  marked  absence  of  American  idioms,  and  even  the 
American  methods  of  spelling  are  not  obtrusive.  We  note, 
however,  in  at  least  two  places,  the  discredited  usage  of  *  phenomenal,' 
which  should  not  occur  in  scientific  literature.  The  illustrations 
are  very  numerous,  well  selected,  and  beautifully  printed ;  and 
although  many  of  them  have  appeared  before  in  American  geological 
literature,  they  bring  a  sense  of  breadth  and  freshness  to  the  British 
leader  wearied  with  the  time-worn  clich6s  of  his  native  land.  But 
the  book  is  of  the  densest  paper,  and  so  uncomfortably  heavy  that 
even  its  strong  neat  binding  cannot  be  expected  long  to  stand  the 
strain.  With  its  two  succeeding  volumes  of  equal  or  still  greater 
weight,  we  fear  that,  muscularly,  the  student  will  sometimes  find 
the  trio  to  be  a  weary  load. 


III. — The  Coal  Deposits  ov  Batan  Island,  with  Notes  on  the 
General  and  Economic  Geology  of  the  adjacent  region.  By 
Wab&bn  D.  Smith,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Geologist,  Mining  Bureau. 
Bulletin  No.  6,  Department  of  the  Interior  :  The  Mining  Bureau, 
Manila.  8vo;  pp.  66,  and  21  plates  (maps,  sections,  photo* 
micrographs  of  rocks  and  fossils).  (Manila :  Bureau  of  Printingr 
1905.) 

THE  occurrence  of  coal  deposits  in  the  Island  of  Batan,  as  well  aa 
in  the  Philippines  generally,  has  already  been  referred  to  hj 
Mr.  George  F.  Becker  in  his  comprehensive  "  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Philippine  Islands."  published  at  Washington  in  the- 
21st  Annual  Beport  of  the  United  States  G^logical  Survey,  during; 
1901.  More  detailed  work  has  now  been  aooomplished  in  Batai^ 
Island,  and  Mr.  Warren  D.  Smith  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  veiy 
complete  manner  in  which  he  has  surveyed  that  particular  area  and 
the  region  immediately  surrounding  it.     The  account  he  presents- 
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to  us  in  this  report  inolndes  some  geographioal  remarks  bearing 
npon  the  climate,  vegetation,  population,  hydrography,  etc.  On  the- 
economic  subject,  particulars  are  given  of  the  history  of  the  district ; 
the  coal-seams  as  they  occur  at  Liguan,  Chifladura,  Bilbao,  and 
Batan  ;  the  present  methods  of  mining,  cost,  labour,  etc. ;  exploratory 
work  on  military  reservation  ;  and  the  classification  and  value  of  the^ 
Batan  coals.  Then  the  author  passes  on  to  a  description  of  th& 
general  geology  of  the  district,  comprising  observations  on  Batan 
Island,  Rapurapn  Island,  Oaeraray,  and  San  Miguel,  and  the  adjacent 
coast  of  Albay  Luzon,  which  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed 
statement  respecting  the  geology  of  Batan  Island  in  connection  with 
its  igneous  base,  the  iron  formation  and  its  origin,  the  coal-measures, 
the  limestone  series,  and  the  Qalioia  sandstones  and  shales.  Finally, 
a  chapter  on  the  paleontology  of  Batan  Island  adds  a  further 
interest  to  the  work.  Three  or  four  sets  of  limestone  have  beea 
observed  in  the  island  rising  to  1,330  feet  above  sea-level  and 
345  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea :  the  lowest  is  bluish-grey  and 
contains  coral  fragments,  the  next  is  more  regularly  bedded  but  witb 
fewer  fossils,  whilst  an  uppermost  limestone  occurs  above  the  coal- 
measures  at  Bilbao  on  Mount  Bilbao  and  has  yielded  some  fossils. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  these  limestones  are  said  to  be  of 
coralline  character,  containing  forms  almost  identical  with  living 
species.  The  bluish-grey  material  is  full  of  Foraminiferal  remains, 
particularly  Opereulina  complanata  and  a  Bryozoan  resembling 
Cellepora  formo$en$i8  of  Newton  &  Holland  (Journ.  Sci.  College 
Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  Japan,  1902,  vol.  xvii,  article  6,  pis.  ii-iv,  p.  6), 
this  latter  having  been  originally  described  from  the  Miocene 
formation  (Orbitoidal  limestone) .  of  the  Islands  of  Formosa  and 
Biu-Kiu,  and  the  former  reported  by  the  same  authors  as  occurring 
in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  (raised  coral-reef  beds)  of  Riu-Kiu. 
Molluscan  remains  are  found  in  the  shales  of  the  coal-measures, 
including  a  species  of  TeHtna,  and  an  Area  like  diluvii  of  Lamarck  ; 
leaf-impressions  are  also  met  with.  Further  information  respecting 
these  fossils  is  to  be  given  in  a  later  memoir  when  more  fully  studied, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  author  recognises  both  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
rocks  in  Batan  Island,  and  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the  coal  deposits- 
he  considers  it  possible  that  they  may  be  of  later  age  than  Eocene. 
Microphotographs  of  diorite  from  Bapurapu  and  serpentine  fronk 
Batan  are  given  on  plate  zix;  and  plate  xx  contains  similarly 
prepared  figures  of  OperctUina  complanata  and  Amphistegina  (?). 

R.  B.  N. 


IV. — Short  Notices. 
1.— Gboloqioal  Subvet  and  Museum. 

WE  have  omitted  to  notice  one  of  the  most  useful,  interesting, 
and  important  publications  of  this  Department,  issued 
moreover  last  year.  It  is  entitled  **  A  Handbook  to  a  Oollection  of 
the  Minerals  of  the  British  Islands,  mostly  selected  from  the  Ludlam 
Collection  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Qeology,"  and  it  is  the- 
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work  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Eudler,  LS.O.,  the  former  Curator,  Clesarly  aud 
concisely  written,  it  conveys  in  readable  form  an  astonishing  amoimt 
^f  accurate  information,  with  abundant  references  to  further  original 
sources  of  knowledge.  It  is  especially  rich  in  observations  on  the 
mode  of  occurrence,  origin,  and  economic  uses  of  our  minerals. 
The  volume  extends  to  241  pages,  including  a  good  index,  and  the 
price  is  1«. 

%  —  Notes  on  Cambrian  Faunas.      By  G.  F.  Matthew,  D.Sa, 
F.R.S.C.    Bull.  Nat   Hist   Soc.  of  New  Brunswick,  vol.   t, 
part  4,  p.  406. 
fPHIS  article  relates  to  the  characters  of  certain  Ostracoda  and 
X     Trilobita  of  the  Faradoxides  and   Frotolenus  zones  of  New 
Brunswick  in  Eastern  Canada,  and  is  based  on  additional  material 
•of  species  already  described.    There  is  also  in  this  article  a  dis- 
cussion of  certain  Cambrian  forms  from  the  locality  at  Anse  an 
Loup,  the  fossils  of  which  were  studied  by  the  late  E.  Billings ;  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  genus  SaHerella  is  based  on  ensheathed 
-examples  of  JSyolitheB  and   Orlhotheca.    Walcott  has  referred  one 
species  to  Syolithes;  Dr.  Matthew  would  refer  the  other  two  to 
Orthotheca, 


2.  —  New  Species  and  a  New  Genus  of  Devonian  Plants. 
By  G.  F.  Matthew,  LL.D..  F.R.S.C.  Bull.  Nat  Hist  Soc.  of 
New  Brunswick,  vol.  v,  part  4,  p.  393. 

ANEW  genus  and  new  species  and  a  mutation  of  a  Carboniferous 
species  from  the  plant-bearing  strata  near  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  are  described  in  this  article.  The  former  is 
a  fern  of  peculiar  aspect,  with  thick,  smooth,  barren  pinnules  and 
fertile  pinnules  that  bore  pods  or  similar  receptacles;  the  barren 
pinnules  are  compared  with  the  Ginkgoale  genus  Baiera  of  the 
Secondary  rocks,  the  fertile  ones  to  Palaopteri$,  The  other  fossil 
described  in  this  paper  is  considered  to  be  a  mutation  of  Brongniart*B 
Annularia  longifolia ;  it  has  wider  leaves  and  longer  intemodes  than 
the  typical  forms  of  the  Coal-measures. 


jRSiPOieTs    jL.isriD    T'DROOssiDiiNra-s. 


Geolooioal  Society  of  London. 

June  27th,  1906.-.Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  Sc.D..  Sec.B.a, 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  had,  on 
behalf  of  the  Officers  and  Council,  addressed  a  letter  of  oongrata- 
lation  to  Commendatore  Prof.  Arturo  Issel,  For.  Corn  G^  S.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fortieth  anniversai-y  of  his  professorate  in  QenoA 
University. 
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The  following  oommunications  were  read : — 

1.  "Interference  Phenomena  in  the  Alps."  By  Mrs.  Maria  M. 
Ogilvie  Gordon,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  P.L.8.  (Communicated  by  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  Sc.D.,  Sec.R.S.,  P.G.S.) 

In  former  papers^  the  authoress  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
leading  axis  of  the  Alpine  mountain  system  extended  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  and  it  was  generally  accepted  by  Alpine  geologists: 
that  Alpine  areas  had  endured  horizontal  compressive  stresses  in  a 
north-and-south  direction,  her  own  studies  of  Alpine  geology  had 
led  her  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  also  been  cross  deformation^ 
throughout  the  whole  region,  including  both  plioational  and  over- 
thrust  efifects ;  and  that  this  cross  deformation  had  been  induced  in 
relation  to  horizontal  pressures  which  had  acted  from  the  Hungarian* 
Basin  westward  over  Alpine  areas.  In  a  quite  similar  way,  radially 
directed  horizontal  pressures  had  acted  round  the  northern,  eastern^ 
and  southern  periphery  of  the  Hungarian  Basin,  and  had  originated' 
the  deformational  systems  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 

On  the  Alpine  side  of  the  Hungarian  Basin,  owing  to  the  resisting 
character  of  the  previously  plicated  rocks  composing  the  Palaaozoio 
Alpine  chain,  the  ancient  chain  had  been  broken  up  by  the  east-and-, 
west  compression  into  a  series  of  cross  segments  or  fault  blocks,  and. 
there  had  been  a  general  westward  crush  of  the  series.  The  leading 
cross  segments  named  by  the  authoress  were — (1)  the  Western  Alps, 
(2)  the  Engadine,  and  (3)  the  Styrian  Alps.^^'^  Overthrust  effectft 
had  been  produced  not  only  at  the  western  margins  of  the  segments,, 
but  also  in  some  cases  at  the  eastern  margins,  e.g.  notably  in  the 
Western  Alps  and  at  the  Judicarian  Fault  in  the  Eastern  Alps. 
Further,  these  same  cross  segments  in  the  Central  Alps  had  been, 
from  their  first  initiation,  interrupted  on  the  north  and  south  by 
ancient  leading  east-and-west  fieiuUs,  in  relation  to  which  sagging  or 
downthrow  movements  took  place  towards  the  Central  Alpine  band, 
and  overthrust  movements  occurred  in  opposite  directions. 

The  present  paper,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  general  structure  of 
the  Alps,  was  completed  in  April,  1905 ;  but,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  the  authoress  has  since  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  her  line  of  argument  by  taking  as  a  type  the  series  of 
structural  changes  undergone  in  the  largely  igneous  mountain - 
massive  of  Bufaure  in  the  Dolomites,  and  elucidating  the  successive 
phases  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  geology. 

After  describing  in  detail  the  geology  of  the  Bufaure  Massive,  the 
authoress  discusses  the  structural  relation  of  the  Western  Alps  and 
the  Engadine  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  mountain  system. 
From  the  particular  arrangement  of  overthrusts,  as  well  as  from  the 
distribution  of  the  igneous  intrusions  in  the  Western  Alps  and  in 
the  Engadine,  the  authoress  concludes  that  these  were  areas  where 

^  M.  M.  OgflTie  Gordon:  (1)  <* ToTmon-Stractare  in  the  Alps,'*  iratur$, 
September  7th,  1899,  vol.  Ix,  pp.  443-446;  (2)  *<The  Crust-Basins  of  Southern 
Eiurope,''  Seventh  International  Geographioal  Gonflress,  Berlin,  1899  (Prooeedings 
of  the  Congress,  part  ii,  pp.  167-180,  pi.  vii) ;  and  (3)  <*  The  Origin  of  Land-Forms 
through  Crust-Torsion,"  ueogr.  Joum.,  vol.  xri  (1900),  pp.  467-469. 
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leading  croM  fknlts  intersected  the  eMt-ttnd-weet  Oentnl  Alpine 
iMnd,  and  shows  how  the  ooalesoenee  of  theee  crow  fAolts  with 
E.N.E.-W.S.W.  fanlU  on  the  north  side  and  W.N.W.-E.8.E.  faults 
on  the  south  side  defined  two  leading  fault  cunres,  the  one  patting 
through  the  Engadine  and  continuing  in  the  Dalmatian  Alps,  the 
other  passing  through  the  Western  Alps  and  continuiiig  in  the 
Apennines.  These  strike  curres  are  essentially  peripheral  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Hungarian  Basin. 

The  croM  segment  comprising  the  Bhine-Ticino  district  helneeu 
ihe  Western  Alps  and  the  Engadine  is,  according  te  the  anthoren's 
interpretation,  anticlinal  in  character,  segmente  having  heen  down* 
thrown  from  it  hoth  towards  the  west  and  towards  the  east,  and 
overthrust  masses  haTing  crept  eastward  and  south-eastward  Irom 
the  Western  Alps,  and  westward  from  the  Engadine. 

The  authoress  then  discusses  the  relation  of  the  French  Jnrm 
Mountains  to  the  Alpine  System,  pointing  out  that  the  Swiss-French 
Plain  flanking  the  Western  Alps  presento  the  same  essential  featnies 
of  structure,  in  relation  to  the  Western  Alps  on  ito  east  side  and  the 
French  Jura  Mounteins  on  ite  west,  as  those  that  she  has  elucidated 
for  the  Bhine-Ticino  cross  segment  She  consequently  intorprete 
the  strike-curve  round  the  west  formed  by  the  Jura  Mountains  and 
the  ranges  of  Dauphin6  as  the  outermost  peripheral  plicational 
system  in  the  Alps,  showing  that  the  whole  region  between  the 
Hungarian  Basin  and  the  ancient  mountein  groups  of  Oentral  Franco 
has  been  under  the  influence  of  the  westward  thrusL 

The  general  principle  of  structure  treated  of  above — namely,  the 
eagging  of  crust-blocks  by  means  of  normal  faults  towards  bands  or 
loodities  of  cmst-weakneM  or  subsidence,  and  the  reverse  or  over- 
thrust  movemente  which  may  teke  place  from  within  these  bands  or 
localities — is  that  which  the  authoress  demonstrated  in  the  Dolomite 
Massives  in  1893,  and  has  ever  since  advocated  as  a  leading  principle 
in  the  interpretation  of  Alpine  structures,  the  important  considera- 
tion being  that  where,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  principle  is  applicable  in 
relation  to  two  intersecting  axes  of  deformation,  the  phenomena  pro- 
•duced  must  necessarily  be  of  the  nature  of '  interference  phenomena.' 

A  leading  feature  of  the  paper  is  the  evidence  that  it  affords  of 
<lifferential  rates  of  movement  in  different  parts  of  a  thrust-mass,  or 
fault-block  undergoing  horizontal  displacement,  both  in  respect  of 
the  laterally  adjacent  parte  of  a  thrust-mass  and  also  of  the  subjacent 
layers.  The  writer's  maps  and  sections  show  that  the  actual  de* 
formations  which  characterize  a  thrust-mass  have  a  different  direction 
of  strike  on  either  side  of  an  axial  band  of  maximum  horizontel  dis- 
placement; for  example,  if  the  horizontal  movement  of  a  thrust-mass 
is  westward,  the  deformational  phenomena  (faults,  folds,  eto.)  in  the 
western  front  of  the  thrust-mass  curve  on  the  north  side  towards 
some  S.W.-N.E.  or  W.S.W.-E.N.E.  direction,  iBmd  on  the  south  side 
towards  some  N.W.-S.E.  or  W.N. W.-E.S.E.  direction.  The  authoress 
interprete  these  observations  on  the  basis  of  the  deflection  of  the 
general  movement  of  the  thrust-mass  by  the  strains  set  up  between 
be  axial  region  of  maximum  horizontal  displacement  and  the  lateral 
igions  where  from  any  cause  the  horizontid  displacement  is  less. 
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Another  feature  which  may  be  mentioned  is  her  deaoription  of 
«eYeral  examples  in  the  Dolomites  where  there  had  apparently 
been  a  local  reversal  of  the  regional  westward  movement,  and  her 
reference  to  the  familiar  examples  of  eastward  overthrusts  in  the 
Judicarian  district,  and  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  front  of 
the  grander  mountain  massives  of  the  Swiss  and  French-Italian 
Alps.  While  each  individual  case  demands  special  examination,  she 
indicates  an  explanation  that  satisfies  certain  cases  which  she  has 
•examined.  At  localities  where  the  base  of  the  thrust-mass  is  open 
to  inflows  of  igneous  rock,  the  igneous  material  may  ascend  and  be 
oarried  onward  with  the  gliding  mass,  undergoing  consolidation 
during  the  movement,  and  inducing  contact  changes  in  neighbouring 
rock  material.  After  consolidation  of  such  igneous  inflows,  they 
present  resisting  bodies  within  the  thrust-mass,  which,  in  the*same 
way  as  any  massive  developments  of  hard  sedimentary  material, 
impede  the  advance  of  rock  material  in  the  same  direction  as  before, 
And  thus  cause  local  deflections.  The  tendency  is  for  the  material  of 
the  thrust-mass  to  be  strongly  plicated  and  faulted  as  it  is  driven 
against  any  such  resisting  body,  widening  out  in  a  direction  roughly 
parallel  with  the  resisting  mass,  and  piling  up  the  material  in  front 
to  such  an  extent  that  looisd  reversal  of  the  direction  of  overlapping 
Is  produced. 

2.  "The  Influence  of  Pressure  and  Porosity  on  the  Motion  of 
Sub-Surface  Water."  By  William  Balph  Baldwin- Wiseman,  M.Sa, 
AssoaM.InstG.E.,  F.O.S. 

The  author  commences  the  paper  with  a  brief  historical  summary 
of  the  researches  which  have  been  conducted  since  1830  on  the 
motion  and  behaviour  of  underground  water,  more  especially  dealing 
with  the  question  of  sub-surface  flow  and  the  delimitation  of  cones 
of  depletion. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  in  discussing  the  influence  of 
the  porosity  of  a  rock,  on  the  rate  of  flow  of  water  through  it,  he 
•describes  in  detail  the  variations  in  porosity  which  may  occur  in 
restricted  areas  of  the  same  rock,  due  to  superincumbent  pressure, 
faulting,  and  the  intrusion  of  dykes,  illustrating  the  various  points 
with  data  collected  in  the  field.  He  also  discusses  and  describes 
•experiments  on  the  rate  of  desiccation  and  soakage  of  various  rocks. 

He  then  describes  a  lengthy  series  of  laboratory  experiments, 
which  he  conducted  with  specially  devised  apparatus  of  his  own 
design  to  afford  a  constant  pressure  and  to  eliminate  all  possible 
•eiTors  due  to  lateral  flow,  and  in  which  he  demonstrates  that  there 
is  not  a  uniform  relation  between  flow  and  pressure  in  various  rocks 
over  a  considerable  range  of  pressure,  and  discusses  the  various 
phenomena  which  were  manifested. 

In  the  third  portion  of  the  paper  he  describes  the  various  attempts 
at  determining  the  range  of  the  cone  of  depletion  in  various  strata, 
and  then  proceeds  to  outline  a  method  based  upon  an  experimental 
determination  of  the  variation  of  internal  pressure  in  a  rock  mass 
when  charged  with  water  and  subjected  to  a  considerable  difference  of 
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pressure  on  the  two  faoes ;  and  in  further  elaboration  of  the  theory^ 
he  outlines  a  method  of  estimating  the  percentage  interfeience  of 
two  contiguous  wells  in  the  same  strata. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  paper  he  discusses  data  collected 
during  various  hydrological  surveys,  and  points  out  the  influence  of 
surface  configuration  and  stratigraphical  sequence  on  the  sub-surface 
water  contours. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,. 
November  7th,  1906. 


.      PROFESSOR   J.    F.    BLAKE,    M.A.,    F.Q.S. 

With  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  this  well-knowik- 
geologist^  which  occurred  on  Saturday,  7th  July,  in  his  67th  year, 
at  35,  Harlesden  Gardens,  N.W. 

We  shall  give  some  account  of  his  life  and  writings  in  oar 
September  number. 

GEORGE   FREDERICK   HARRIS,    F.Q.S. 

Wb  have  to  announce  the  loss  of  another  able  geologist  and 
contributed  to  this  Journal.  Mr.  George  Frederick  Harris,  F.G.S., 
Who  died, on  16th  July  at  his  residence,  20,  Parchmore  Boad,. 
Thornton  Heath,  Surrey,  after  prolonged  illness,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Malacological  Society  of  London,  and  served  the 
office  of  Treasurer  for  some  time ;  he  also  contributed  several  papers 
to  its  Proceedings.  He  was  for  nearly  20  years  Lecturer  os 
Cf^logy  at  the  Birkbeck  College. 

We  shall  give  a  fuller  account  of  Hr.  Harris's  life  and  work  \xk 
the  September  number. 

PERCY   EMARY.   F.Q.S., 

Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Oeolog:istB'  AsBOciation,  ABsistant  Lecturer  on  Geology  to 
the  Birkbeck  College. 

Ths  unexpected  death  of  this  young  and  most  eneif^tic  geologist, 
who  for  nine  years  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Geologists' 
Association,  took  place  on  May  25th|  after  only  a  month's  illness,  at- 
20.  Turle  Boad,  Tollington  Park,  N. 

His  work  for  the  Geologists'  Association  was  of  the  greatest 
▼alue,  and  by  his  early  decease  he  leaves  a  widow  but  very 
inadequately  provided  for.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  science, 
a  Fund,  to  be  called  "  The  Percy  Emary  Fund,"  is  being  raised  by 
geologists  and  others  for  Mrs.  Emary 's  benefit;  and  Mrs.  B.  &L' 
Henries,  24,  Gloucester  Street,  Belgrave  Road,  S.W.  (wife  of  the 
President  of  the  Geologists'  Association),  has  consented  to  act  as 
Treasurer  and  receive  subscriptions.  Miss  Mary  C.  Foley  (51,  Elm 
Park  Mansions,  Park  Walk,  Ohelsea,  S.W.)  is  acting  as  Secretary. 
Cheques  and  postal  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  ''The  Percy 
Emary  Fund,''  and  crossed  "Lloyds'  Bank,  Belgrave  Boad  Branch.^ 
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I.— ThK    CARBONiraBOUS     SuOOESSION    BELOW    TBB    CoAL-MbASUBBS 

IN  NoBTH  Shbopshibb,  Dbbbighshibb,  and  Flimtshibb.^ 

By  Whsblton  Hutd,  M.D.^B.Sc.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G.8.,and  John  T.Stobbs,  P.G.S. 

(With  Platee  XXI  and  XXII  and  five  Woodcats.) 

1.  Intboduotion  :  Dbsobiption  of  the  Abba  Examined. 

IT  requires  bat  little  imagination  to  oonoeive  that  a  very  slight 
sabsidence  of  the  country  in  North  Wales  lying  between  the  Yale 
of  Olwydd  and  the  estnary  of  the  River  Dee  would  convert  it  into 
a  peninsula  consisting  of  Garboniferons  rocks  skirting  to  the  north,  and 
to  the  east  a  strip  of  Silurian  ground.  The  backbone  of  this  peninsula 
is  composed  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  forming  the  high  range 
which  starts  from  the  hold  dififs  that  border  the  sandy  flats  of 
the  north  shore  of  Flint  from  Dyserth  to  Talacre.  Stretching 
southwards  by  way  of  Halkyn  Mountain,  Moel  Findeg,  Nerquis 
Mountain  to  Minora  and  Llangollen,  this  range,  in  the  main,  forms 
an  anticline,  off  whose  eastern  flanks  the  higher  divisions  of  the 
Carboniferous  system  dip  in  natural  sequence  towards  the  River  Dee. 
Rising  up  from  beneath  the  Yale  of  Clwydd,  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  reappear  to  the  west,  from  the  north  coast  at 
Colwyn  Bay,  Colwyn,  and  I^landulns  to  south  of  Ruthin,  and  in  this 

^  This  paper  was  read  at  the  Geological  Society  on  April  4th,  1906.  Suheeqaently 
the  Publiuition  Committee  notified  us^  that  unless  we  were  prepared  to  omit  all  separate 
lists  of  fossQs,  and  show  their  distribution  in  one  large  table  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  they 
could  not  recommend  the  paper  for  publication.  As  the  main  object  of  me  paper  is 
to  work  out  the  palsBontological  succession,  and  as  we  establish  five  life  zones,  we  felt 
strongly  that  such  a  course  was  unfair  to  us  as  authors,  that  it  would  render  the 
paper  useless  to  those  who  went  over  the  nound  with  it.  We  could  not  conceive 
a  satisfactory  table  which  would  dearly  indicate  five  zones  from  some  hundreds  of 
species  coUeefced  from  some  sixty  localities.  As  copious  fossil  lists  had  been  published 
in  very  recent  papers  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  on  Carboniferous  zones  in  other 
localities,  we  demurred  to  the  differential  treatment  and  withdrew  our  paper  under 
the  conditions  required.  The  paper  is  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  was  read  at  the 
Geological  Society,  with  the  addition  of  a  discussion  on  the  horizon  of  the  cherts, 
the  interpolation  being  plainly  indicated. 
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area  some  of  the  seotions  disolose  the  unconformity  between 
Carboniferous  and  Silurian  rocks.  An  interesting  outlier  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone  also  occurs  at  Oorwen.  All  the  expoBures 
examined  by  us  will  be  observed  to  lie  in  the  counties  of  Salop, 
Denbigh,  and  Flint,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  LlyaTaen, 
which  is  part  of  Carnarvon. 

Usually,  the  best  facilitiee  for  collecting  were  afforded  by  the 
numerous  quarries  which  are  being,  or  have  been,  worked  for  road 
metal,  iron  manufacture,  lime,  cement,  chert,  or  building  stone. 

The  natural  exposures  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  forming  the 
picturesque  contours  of  the  hills  are  so  completely  covered  with 
lichen  growth  that  the  fossils  are  totally  obscured,  and  thus  for  the 
purposes  of  systematic  collecting  they  are  not  nearly  so  helpful  aa 
at  first  sight  they  might  seem  to  promise.  In  the  series  of  rooks 
overlying  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  the  exposures  and  quarriee 
are  comparatively  rare,  and  all  those  examined  by  us  occur  in  the 
tract  of  country  to  the  north  and  east  of  Halkyn  Mountain  in  the 
county  of  Flint.  At  certain  horizons  the  fossils  were  Tery  abundant, 
and  were  of  diagnostic  value.  The  Carboniferous  sequence  of  this 
district,  worked  out  by  the  aid  of  paleeontological  data,  has  been 
a  much  simpler  affair  than  was  anticipated.  It  is  not  proposed  in 
this  paper  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  main  lines  along  which  this 
interpretation  has  been  developed  ;  there  is  yet  an  immense  amount 
of  labour  required  in  order  to  fill  in  the  intervening  details. 

2.   A  Cbitioal  Aoooumt  of  Previous  Geolooioal  Bkseakoh  in  the 
Ca&bomifsbous  Books  of  Nobth  Wales. 

Much  attention,  during  many  years,  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Carboniferous  succession  in  North  Wales  by  the  late  Qeo.  H. 
Morton.  His  various  publicatious  extend  over  the  period  from  1869 
to  1901,  when  a  posthumous  paper  on  ''The  Carboniferous  Limestone 
of  Anglesey  "  was  edited  by  his  daughter. 

His  work  was  all  done  on  paladontological  lines,  but  unfortunately 
he  did  not  recognise  any  method  for  the  establishment  of  life  zones 
in  the  Carboniferous  rooks  of  North  Wales.  Eventually  he  estab- 
lished a  subdivision  of  the  series  founded  on  the  oolour  of  the 
limestones.  One  of  us  had  the  opportunity,  some  years  ago,  of 
examining  the  very  carefully  labelled/  fossils  in  his  collection,  the 
majority  of  which  are  now  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell- 
road,  South  Kensington. 

All  Morton's  papers  contain  elaborate  lists  of  fossils,  an  examina- 
tion of  which  demonstrates  that  he  recognised  the  important  fact 
that  certain  beds  in  various  localities  had  a  similar  fauna. 

His  writings  also  make  it  very  obvious  that  he  had  doubts  as  to 
the  correlation  of  the  peculiar  calcareous  grits,  which,  in  the  south 
of  Flintshire,  Llangollen,  Sweeney,  and  Oswestry  Baoeoourse,  anooeed 
or  replace  the  purer  limestones.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  to  some 
extent,  Morton  had  certain  broad  palasontological  evidence  for  his 
subdivision  of  the  thick  limestone  of  North  Wales  into  Upper  Grey, 
Middle  White,  and  Lower  Brown,  but  he  did  not  emphasize  the  fact. 
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The  bhoioe  of  the  terms  is  indefinite,  for  it  would  lead  one  to  expect 
the  existence  of  a  Lower  Grey  and  an  Upper  Brown.  As  far  as  the 
nomenclature  goes,  it  would  have  been  much  simpler  to  have  inserted 
the  word  '  or '  between  the  horizon  and  its  indicative  colour. 

Moreover,  the  beds  which  lie  on  the  Upper  Grey  Limestone  he 
unfortunately  termed  'Upper  Black  Limestone,'  and  to  this  the  great 
source  of  error  in  the  conception  of  the  sequence,  which  the  officers 
of  the  Geological  Survey  accepted  from  him,  is  almost  entirely  due. 
There  are  two  or  more  horizons  in  North  Wales  at  which  Black 
Limestones  occur,  just  as  obtains  in  Derbyshire,  each  of  which  is 
characterised  by  a  totally  different  fauna. 

The  lower  set  of  Black  Limestones  is  worked  for  hydraulic 
cement,  and  is  locally  misnamed  'Aberdo'  Limestone.  They  are 
characterised  by  a  fauna  typical  of  the  uppermost  beds  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  contain  such  characteristic  fossils  as 
FroduciuB  giganteus,  Lonsdaleia  rugosa,  L.  floriformis,  CyathophyUum 
regium,  Amplexi-zaphrentis  sp.,  and  Cyathaxonia  sp.  These  corals  are 
only  known  in  beds  which  form  the  uppermost  division  of  the 
Dibunophyllum  zone  of  the  south-west  of  England. 

The  other  set  of  Black  Limestones  do  not  yield  a  hydraulic  lime, 
have  peculiar  physical  characters,  weather  and  fracture  in  a  manner 
altogether  different  from  the  '  Aberdo '  stone,  and  contain  a  typical 
Pendleside  fauna,  Plerinopecten  papyraceus,  Fosidonomya  Beeheri, 
which  at  once  definitely  determines  the  age  of  the  beds  to  be  later 
than  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series,  and  therefore  the  equivalent 
of  the  Pendleside  Series  of  the  Midlands.  Mr.  Morton's  lists  show 
that  he  recognised  the  fuot  that  CyathophyUum  regium  and  Lonsdaleia 
flori/ormis  only  occur  in  the  Upper  Grey  Limestone  in  every  locality 
which  he  examined. 

Another  important  horizon  seems  to  be  indicated  from  Morton's 
lists.  The  base  of  the  Lower  Brown  Limestone  is  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  that  peculiar  shell  Daviesiella  {Productns)  Llangol" 
lensia,  which  appears  under  the  name  of  Productus  comoides  in  his 
lists.  We  found  these  two  important  facts  of  distribution  to  be 
universally  true. 

The  Middle  White  Limestones  we  found  to  be  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  Dibunophyllum  0  and  CyathophyUum  Murchisoni, 
fossils  which  indicate,  in  the  Bristol  area,  the  life  zone  which 
immediately  underlies  the  Lonsdaleia  beds.  These  two  life  zones 
have  been  named  by  Dr.  Vaughan  the  Upper  and  Lower  Dibuno- 
phyllum zones  respectively.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  Morton's 
division  of  the  Limestone  Series  of  North  Wales  does  correspond 
with  that  indicated  by  the  palsdontological  succession. 

The  Lower  Brown  Limestone  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  series 
in  North  Wales,  excepting  the  basement  conglomerate,  when  present, 
and  appears  to  correspond  with  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Seminula 
and  Lower  Dibunophyllum  beds  of  the  Bristol  area.  The  Middle 
White  Limestones  are  practically  the  equivalents  of  the  Lower 
Dibunophyllum  zone  of  Bristol,  but  probably  a  portion  of  the  Upper 
Grey  measures  belong  to  this  division.     Part  of  the  Upper  Grey,  th& 
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Upper  Blaok  (in  part),  and  possibly  some  of  the  cherts  equal  the 
Upper  Dihtmaphyllum  zone  of  Bristol ;  while  the  Blaok  Limestone 
and  Shales  of  Teilia,  Holywell,  and  Baggilt  are  the  homotazial 
equivalents  of  the  Pendleside  Series. 

Morton  classified  all  the  beds  whioh  ooour  between  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  Coal-measures  as  Cefn  y  Fedw 
Sandstone.  He  acknowledged,  in  various  writings,  his  doubts  as  to 
the  exact  correlation  and  homotazial  equivalents  of  the  several 
members  of  the  series.  The  base  and  the  top  of  the  series 
unfortunately  are  very  variable  from  north  to  soath,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  and  rapid  lithologioal  changes  which  the  upper  beds  of  the 
Carboniferoas  Limestone  Series  undergo  in  this  direction,  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  Pendleside  Series  overlying  the  limestone,  although 
1,000  feet  thick  at  Holywell,  and  the  Gwespyr  Sandstone  Series, 
800  feet  thick,  have,  if  represented  near  Llangollen,  thinned  out 
to  a  very  few  feet  Further,  Mr.  Morton  did  not  recognise  that  the 
Pondonomya  Becheri  Limestones  of  Teilia  and  Holywell  belonged  to 
the  same  paleaontological  series,  and  classed  the  latter  as  Coal- 
measures,  in  spite  of  their  fossil  contents. 

Morton,  however,  reo(^ised  the  important  fact  that  the 
basement  conglomerate  did  not  necessarily  indicate  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  in  any  but  a  very  local  sense,  and 
that  these  beds  were  the  true  equivalents  of  beds  fairly  high  in  the 
sequence  elsewhere.  His  carefully  detailed  work  and  estimates  of 
thicknesses  have  been  of  great  help  to  us,  and  with  most  of  his 
paliBontologioal  work  we  are  in  accord.  A  very  serious  error  was 
made  by  Mr.  Walker  (Pxt)c.  Chester  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  p.  9,  1878)  in 
referring  to  the  Holywell  shales  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Coal- 
measures  of  Lancashire,  a  mistake  unfortunately  adopted  by  the 
Survey,  who  state  on  p.  62  of  the  Memoir  (op.  cit  sup.)  : — "  The 
Holywell  shales,  which  run  through  the  country  and  form  a 
convenient  base  for  the  Lower  Coal-measures,  resemble  some  blaok 
shales,  with  bands  or  nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone,  which  occur 
in  the  Lower  Coal-measures  of  Lancashire,  and  contain  a  similar 
fauna,  composed  chiefly  of  Poaidonomya,  Aviculopeetm^  GomaUtM^ 
JBellerophant  coprolites  of  fish  and  plant  remains."  llie  absence  of 
specific  determinations  renders  this  argument  of  very  little  value. 
Unfortunately  for  their  point  of  view,  Posidonomya  (Beeheri)  does 
not  occur  in  the  Coal-measures.  The  Ooniaiitei  are  Lower  Pendleside 
forms,  and  the  plants  are  not  Coal-measure  species. 

Moreover,  the  Holywell  shales  are  below  the  Gwespyr  Sandstone, 
whioh  is  the  equivalent  in  North  Wales  of  the  Millstone  Grit  Tlie 
thickness  of  this  sandstone,  about  300  feet,  should  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  anyone  who  knew  the  Lower  Coal-measures  of  Lancashire  or 
the  Midlands,  where  a  sandstone  at  all  approaching  that  thickness  ia 
unknown.  Moreover,  Morton  shows  that  the  Gwespyr  Sandstone 
has  a  matrix  of  decomposed  felspar  similar  to  the  1st  or  Roaches 
Grit  of  North  Staffordshire.  As  far  as  we  know,  felspar  is  not 
present  in  this  manner  in  any  known  Coal-measure  sandstone.  The 
mistaken    correlation    ought    not    to    have    occurred,    on    purely 
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lithologioal  grounds.  Nowhere  in  the  Coal-meafinres  of  the  Midlands 
or  Lancashire  does  1,000  feet  of  barren  measures  occur  in  the  Lower 
Coal-measures  free  from  workable  coal-seams;  the  mistake  would 
have  been  impossible  if  adequate  study  had  been  made  of  the  fossils. 
Apparently  the  correlation  was  made  simply  on  fossil  evidence,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  steps  were  taken  to  officially  check  the 
aoouracy  of  the  views  propounded.  In  *'The  History  of  the 
Parishes  of  Whiteford  and  Holywell "  (1796),  Thomas  Pennant 
gives  very  clearly  the  relation  of  these  shales  to  the  limestone  in  this 
district:  "The  Holywell  level  was  begun  in  1774  ...  the 
entrance  into  the  work  (was)  in  Ooed  Gae  Dentir,  a  field  belonging 
to  Sir  Pyers  (Mostyn)  on  the  north  side  of  a  small  dingle  opening 
into  the  road  opposite  to  the  great  cotton  factory  •  .  .  The 
first  forty  yards  .  .  •  was  arched  with  stone  .  .  •  when 
the  arch  ceased  the  roof  was  the  natural  rock  of  that  species 
called  shale  .  .  .  After  passing  in  the  shaley  stratum  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  yards  we  find  it  is  succeeded  by  that  of 
Chert,  at  which  spot  the  level  enters  my  ground  in  the  field  called 
Coed  Cae  Norfa.  There  the  height  to  the  surface  is  eighteen  yards. 
.  .  •  The  Chert  continues  to  a  little  beyond  the  turnpike  road, 
when  we  again  enter  the  land  of  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn  in  a  field  called 
Brocknallt,  where  it  stops.  Hitherto  the  level  has  preserved 
a  strait  course,  but  in  this  field  (where  the  lime-stone  stratum 
begins)  it  turns  and  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  present  working 
aboot  five  hundred  yards  "  (pp.  249-250). 

An  excellent  bibliography  on  the  Geology  of  Denbighshire  and 
Flintshire  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
*'  The  Geology  of  the  Coasts  adjoining  Bhyl,  Abergele,  and  Colwyn,*' 
1885,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  and  only  slight  additions  are 
necessary. 

1885.  A.  Strahan,  "The  Geology  of  the  Goasts  adjoining  Rhyl,  Abergele,  and 

Colwyn  '* :  Mem.  Geol.  Surv. 

1886.  G.  H.  Morton,  '*  Oarl)oniferonB  Limestone  and  Cefn  y  Fedw  Sandstone  of 

Flintshire" :  Proc.  liyeipool  Geol.  Soc.,  reprint  in  vol.  i,  pp.  1-78. 

1887.    **  The  Microeoopio  Characters  of  the  Cefn  y  Fedw  Sandstone  of 

Denbighshire  and  Flinlahire":    Proo.  LiTeipool  Geol.   Soo.,  vol.  t, 
pp.  271-280. 

**  Note  on  Carboniferoiia  limestone  Fishes  of  North  Wales  " :  ibid., 

vol.  T. 

**  On  the  DiscoTery  of  Sponge  Spicules  in  the  Chert  Beds  of  Flint- 
shire" :  Proc.  Liverpool  Biological  Soc,  vol.  i,  p.  69. 

<<  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  North  Flintstiire":    Gsol.  Mao., 

Deo.  Ill,  Vol.  IV,  p.  120. 

1889.    R.  Kidston,  <'0n  some  Fossil  Plants  from  Teilia  Quarry*':   Trans.  Roy. 

Soo.  £din.,  vol.  xzxv,  p.  419. 
IS96.    A.  Strahan  ft  C.  £.  De  Ranoe,  <*The  Geology  of  the  Neighbourhoods  of 

Flint,  Mold,  and  Ruthin" :  Mem.  Geol.  Sunr. 
G.  H.  Morton,  *<  The  Geology  of  the  Country  round  liverpool,  including 

the  North  of  Flintshire,"  pp.  287. 
1897.    «  The  Range  of  Species  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  North 

Wales"  :  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  IV,  p.  132. 
1897-8.    '*The  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd":  Proo, 

LiTerpool  Geol.  Soc. 
1901.    **  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Anglesey  " :  ibid. 
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3.   Description  of  the  most  important  Sections. 

For  the  sake  of  olearness,  the  exposares  of  the  Carboniferons 
Limestone  have  been  described  according  to  their  topographical 
arrangement  rather  than  in  their  geological  sequence.  In  this  way, 
where  several  fossil  horizons  occur  at  any  one  locality,  they  have  all 
been  taken  together  as  making  up  one  section ;  the  correlation  of 
the  individual  horizons  is  dealt  with  in  a  later  portion  of  this  paper. 
It  has,  however,  been  found  possible  to  treat  the  exposures  in  the 
Pendleside  Series  in  their  geological  sequence,  because  of  the  aoci- 
dental  fact  of  each  section  being  limited  to  one  zone,  which  has 
enabled  us  to  do  this  without  involving  any  repetition  or  complicating 
the  description  as  between  horizon  and  locality. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty,  in  this  sparsely  populated  district,  in 
indicating  localities  with  sufficient  precision  by  reference  to  topo- 
graphical names  (which,  by  the  way,  are  often  subject  to  alteration), 
we  have  frequently  resorted  to  their  definition  in  terms  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  as  marked  off  on  the  <' 1  inch  Ordnance  Maps,'* 
believing  that  this  is  the  only  way  (unless  personally  conducted) 
in  which  other  field  geologists  can  in  many  instances  locate  the 
collecting-ground  with  tolerable  certainty. 

(a)   CarhoniferouB  Limestone. 

(i)  The  romantic  coast  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llandnlas 
is  due  to  the  irregular  weathering  of  the  Carboniferons  Limestone 
forming  the  hills.  The  dip  of  the  beds  northwards  to  the  sea  may 
be  beautifully  seen  in  the  series  of  long,  parallel  scars  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley  of  the  River  Dulas,  which  has  cut  its  way  through  the  thick 
limestones.  Ffernant  Dingle  was  visited  by  us,  but  we  have  nothing 
to  add  to  its  description  by  Mr.  A.  Strahan,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Geological 
Memoir  of  that  district.  At  Llandulas,  in  a  quarry  by  the  roadside 
at  the  foot  of  Cefn  hill  (lat.  63°  19'  6"  N.,  long.  3°  37'  60"  W.),  one 
of  the  limestones  is  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  Davieeiella 
JAangollensis  (Dav.).  A  little  higher  in  the  series  another  limestone 
bed  contained  great  numbers  of  Semintda  aff.^ot(26a,Yaughan.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  hill,  and  south  of  the  scattered  village  of 
Llysvaen  (lat.  63°  16'  20"  N.,  long.  3°  38'  40"  W.),  almost  level  with 
the  road,  a  Froductus  Limestone  may  be  seen,  containing — 

Productm  aff.  Cora  (mut.  Dj),  Vaughan. 

P.  afE.  Cora  (mut.  Sj),  Vaughan. 

P.  hefnispkericuSf  approachmg  in  some  characters  P.  Cora. 

P.  hemuipherieu8,  Phill. 

Following  the  same  road  further  to  the  west,  towards  Bwloh-y- 
gwynt,  a  rather  sandy  limestone,  with  quartz-nodules,  oocars 
somewhat  higher  in  the  series,  with  — 

Cyathophyllum  Murehi$oni,  £.  &  II.     {\&ry  common.) 
Koninckophy  Hid—  Cyathophyllum. 
LithoBtrotion  aff.  Martini^  E.  &  H. 
Syringopora  cf.  distans^  Fischer. 
Choftetea papilionacea,  Phill.     (Common.) 
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Above  the   preoeding   horizon   is  a  very  pure   white  limestone, 
oontaining — 

ChoneU$  papilionaceaf  Phill.     (Very  common.) 
£uomphalu8  pmtanffulatUMf  Sow.     (Common.) 

(ii)  On  the  east  side  of  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  near  the  western 
base  of  Moel  Hiraddug,  at  a  quarry  between  Pentre-owm  and 
Pentre-baoh,  the  so-oalled  'basement  beds'  (of  the  Qeological 
Survey)  are  exposed,  which  here  oonsist  of  alternating  limestones 
and  soft  calcareous  sandstones.     The  following  list  was  obtained : — 

Zaphr0ftti$'\ike  Coral. 

Athyris  expan$a^  Phill. 

ChonHst  papUiofM&ea^  Phill.    (Conyex  fonn.) 

Cliothyria  glabrittria  (Phill.). 

Seminula  tA.Jlcoidsay  Vanghan.    (Very  common  in  one  bed.) 

Spirifer  sp. 

ArehaoaiffiUaria  Vanux^mi  (CKipp.). 

Other  plant-remains  with  Spirorbis  attached. 

The  importance  of  this  section  lies  in  the  abundance  of  Semtnula 
ficoidea,  which  fixes  the  horizon  in  the  series.  The  discovery  of 
ArcJuBOBtgiUaria  Vanttxemi,  which  was  fairly  common  in  the  plant- 
bed,  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  since  it  has  only  been 
recorded  hitherto  ''  from  the  lower  beds  of  the  Mountain  Limestone 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shap  Toll- Bar,  Westmoreland/'  ^  and  in 
that  instance  the  horizon  and  locality  are  both  somewhat  vague; 
we  are  now  able  to  give  these  particulars  for  the  new  find  with 
precision. 

(iii)  In  the  next  quarry,  nearer  to  Dyserth,  and  10  feet  above  the 
very  thick  bed  of  white  limestone  seen  in  its  southern  end,  we 
collected — 

LihunophyUum  sp. 

Athyrit  expansa,  Phill. 

Chonetes  papilionaeea^  Phill. 

Spirifer,    (With  few  thick  and  deep  angular  ribs.) 

JBuomphaltu  sp. 

Pucoid  (?). 

(iv)  Beds,  higher  in  the  series  than  the  preceding,  are  exposed  in 
a  large  quarry  at  Dyserth,  bordering  the  south  side  of  the  New- 
market road,  and  in  those  constituting  the  floor  of  the  quarry  we 
obtained — 

Cyathophyllum  Murchisoniy  £.  &  H. 

Libunophyllum  sp. 

Chonetet  papilumacea^  Phill. 

C.  papilionaeea^  Phill.     (Convex  variety.) 

FroduetuB  hsmiipherieu$,  J.  Sow. 

Mariinia  fflabra  (Mart.). 

(v)  A  smaller  quarry  is  being  worked  near  Meliden  (lat, 
63°  18'  60"  N.,  long.  3°  24'  30''  W.),  where  the  beds  may  be  observed 
dipping  north  at  60°.  On  account  of  the  high  dip  comparatively 
few  beds  are  exposed,  but  these  are  very  fossiliferous,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  list : — 

1  R.  Kidston:  Trans.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Ghgow  (1899),  p.  40. 
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AmpUxui  sp.  8,  pUtnieostata^  M'Coy. 

DmsipkyUum  sp.  S.  pingnis  (?),  Sow. 

Camarotoeehia  pUurodon  (Phill.).  8,  striatus  (Mart.).     (Very  lai-ge.) 

Dulasma  haatata  (Sow.).  AvieulopeeUnJimbriatut  (Phill.). 

Martinia  glabra  (Mart.).  Conoeardiwn  aHfoitne  (Sow,). 

FrodueluM  amleaiut  (Mart.).  Bdmondia  M'Coyi,  Hind. 

P.  Cora,  D'Orb.  Myalina  or  B>$id<mi0lla. 

P.  elegant,  FaraOelodon  obtutue  (Phill.). 

F.Jlmbriatut,  Sow.  Pinna JlaMl\formit  (Mart.). 

P.  giganteut  (Mart.).  P.  mutiea,  M*Ooy. 

P.  hemiepheriaitf  J.  Sow.  Poeidoniella  vetutta  (Sow.). 

P.  latietimtu,  J.  Sow.  Prototehizodus  iBquilateralie  (M'Coy). 

P.  Martini,  Pteudamutium  eUiptieum  (Phill.). 

P.  plieaiUie,  Sow.  Pterinopeeten  temieireularia,  M'Coy. 

P.  punctatue  (Mart.).    (Common.)  Sanguinolitee  etriatO'lameUonUy  De  Kon. 

P.  teabrieuUu  (Mart^.  8olenomya  sp. 

P.  iemireticulatut  (M.art.).  Sffncyelonema  earboniferum,  Hind. 

P.  jj9inwZonM,  Sow.  Cyrtoeerae  sp. 

P.  striatut,  Fischer.  Olyphioeerat  erenittria  (Phill.). 

P.  undatut,  Defranoe.  Ortkocerae,    (Large.) 

Pugnax ptsgnui  (Mart.).  Suomphalut  sp. 

Hetieularia  lineata  (Mart.^.  8traparoUu*  bionyeii,  Montf. 

Mhynehonella  angulata,  Linn.  Capttlut  or  Pilecpsit, 
Bisuleate — Spirifer  (homoeomorphio  with  Natieopeit  sp. 

8,  elathratut).  PhiUiptia  sp. 

Spirifer  bituloatue.  Sow.  Petalodont  tooth. 

(vi)  Along  the  main  road  further  to  the  east,  in  the  large  quarry 
at  the  base  of  the  hill,  nearly  into  the  southern  end  of  Prestatyn, 
the  limestone  beds  are  very  dark  in  colour,  and  are  obseryed  dipping 
to  the  east  Those  forming  the  floor  of  the  quarry  are  ratiier  dis- 
appointing to  the  collector.    The  only  forms  we  observed  were— 

Produetut  hngispinus^  Sow.  Campophyllum  Derbienae, 

Martinia  glabra.  Mart.  Zaphrentit  aif .  EnniekilUni,  Yanghan. 

A  little  higher  in  the  same  quarry  we  found — 

Fenettella  sp.  Chmetee  papilionaeea,  Phill. 

Camarotoeehia  pleurodon  (Phill.).  Produetut,  sp.  nov. 

And  about  8  feet  higher  still  we  noted  a  Frodueius-hed  with — 

Orthotetes  erenietria  (Phill.). 
ProduetuSj  sp.  nov. 
P,  Jimbriatut,  Sow. 

(vii)  In  taking  the  road  from  Prestatyn  to  Owaenysgor,  at  the 
first  rise  of  the  hill  there  is  an  old  quarry  now  being  filled  up  with 
building  debris,  where  the  following  list  was  obtained  : — 

Fenettella  sp.  Produetut  eottatut,  J.  Sow. 

Chatetet  tumidut,  P.  plicatilit,  Sow. 

JHbunophyUwn  sp.  P.  punetatut  (Mart.). 

Zitbostrotion  sp.  Produetut,     (Elegantly  reticulated.) 


Crinoids.  P.  ttriatut,  Fischer. 

Arehaoeidarit,    (Spine.)  8piriferina  erietata,  Schloth. 

Athyrit  planotuieata,  Phill.  Trilobite. 
Orthotetet  erenittria  (Phill.). 

Near  the  top  of  the  section  is  a  Crinoid-bed,  with  Miehelima  toim- 
iepta  (?) ;  about  6  feet  higher  up  the  hill  is  a  compact  limestone, 
with  chert  nodules,  containing — 
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LUhoitn^ion  Martini,  E.  &  H.  Froduetut  gigantem.  Mart. 

SyHngopora  up.  Spirifgr  sp. 

'alus  gp. 


Areh€Kicidaria,    (Spine.)  JSwmphali 

FaUMhinut,    (Platee.) 

(viii)  At  the  top  of  the  hill  near  Gwaenysgor  (lat.  53®  19'  26"  N., 
long.  8®  23'  20"  W.)  there  is  a  disused  quarry,  oontaining  a  lime- 
kiln, where  the  beds  are  found  dipping  north-east  at  15®,  which 
yielded  the  following  fauna : — 

Dibunophyllum  sp.     (Not  common.)  P.  hMiisphsrieutf  J.  Sow. 

Lithoitrotum  Martini,  £.  &  H.  P.  margaritaenuj  Phill. 

Zaphrentid  Coral.  P.  punctatut  (Mart.). 

Cnnoids.  P.  tMmr«^«i40ri«  (Mart.). 

^  MyH«  planotulcata,  Phill.  Pitgnax  amminata  (Mart.) . 

Froduetut  aettleatus  (Mart.).  Sehitophoria  retupinata  (Mart.). 

P.,  sp.  noT.  Spirif$r  duplieieottaius  {?),  (Broad-ribbed 
P.  gigantnu  (Mart.).    (Rather  rare.)  form  wim  angular  ribs.) 

Camarotoeehia pkurodon  (PhUl.).  8,  ttriatut  (Mart.). 

Froduetut  giganteue  (Mart.)  (var.  EdeU  Spififirina  oristata,  Schloth* 

hurgtmie),  Phill.  FileopHt  sp. 

(ix)  In  a  small  quarry  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  leading 
from  Gwaenysgor  to  Teilia  Farm  we  collected — 

Ogathaxonia.  Spirifer9S.bindeaiue,9oir,  (Characteristic 

Cnnoids.  of  Dg  zone  in  Bristol  area.) 

Froduetut  giganteuM  (Mart.).  Martinia  glabra  (Mart.). 

Fugnax  pugnut  (Mart.).  Spirifer  planieottatut  (variant) .^ 

8.  sp.     (Angular-ribbed  form.) 

(x)  An  exposure  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (on  the  200  feet  oontour* 
line),  opposite  the  Nant  Hotel,  Prestatyn,  and  east  of  the  road  from 
that  place  to  Gwaenysgor,  yielded — 

P  Ogathaxonia  sp.  Ftoduetutjtmbriatut,  Sow. 

Dibunophgliutn  sp.  P.  temiretieulata'longitpinut. 

Chctitttt  papiUonaceaf  VhUl,  Martinia  glabra  (iitai.)» 

A  little  further  to  the  sonth-east,  in  the  wood,  may  be  seen  the 
upper  beds  of  limestone,  with  Froduetus  giganteus  (Mart)  fairly 
common. 

(xi)  In  a  quarry  at  Pentre,  near  Gronant  (see  infra,  Part  II, 
paragraph  zxxv),  there  is  a  magnificent  section  in  the  chert  beds, 
of  which  there  is  not  less  than  70  feet  exposed.  They  are  largely 
worked  for  '  setts,'  used  in  the  grinding  of  china-stone,  etc.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  pottery.     In  these  cherts  we  observed — 

Froduetut  longitpinut,  Sow. 

P.  punetatut  (Mart.). 

P.  sp.    (Very  spinose.) 

(xii)  In  an  old,  disused  limestone  quariy  north  of  Axton  Mine  we 
noted — 

FenetttUa.  P.  elegant, 

Athyrit  planotuleata,  Phill.  F.pmietatut  (MartJ* 

Dtelatma  hattata  (Sow.).  P.  temiretieulatut  (Mart.). 

Martinia  glabra  (Mart.).  8ehizophoria  retu^nnafa  (Mart.). 

Froduetut  giganttut  (Mart.).  8pir\fer  sp.     (With  broad,  angular  folds.) 

This,  probably,  is  the  quarry  referred  to  by  6.  H.  Morton.* 

^  A  similar  variety  occurs  at  Curkeen  according  to  Dr.  A.  Yaughan. 
'  G.  H.  Morton:  Proc.  Lireipool  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  v,  p.  181. 
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(xiii)  A  limestone  quarry  in  the  next  field  to  the  Axton  Mine  is 
being  worked  at  the  present  time,  and  from  it  we  obtained — 

CyathophyUwn  MitrehUoni,  E.  &  H.  P.  scabrieulut  (Mart.)* 

Montieuliporoid  Coral.  F.  temiretmihUtu  (Mart.). 

Fmutella  sp.  Rhynek<mtlla  sp. 

Dielatma  hastata  (Sow.).  Martinia  glabra, 

Froduetus  aeuUatm  (Mart.).  Spiriftr  ffrandieotUUua,  M'Coy. 

F.Jlmbriatus,  Sow.  S.  •triatus  (Mart.). 

F,  gigantmtt  (Mart.).  BelUrophon  sp. 
P.punctatut  (Mart.). 

(xiv)  At  Trelogan  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Carboniferoas  Lime- 
stone have  been  very  extensively  quarried,  and  they  are  looally 
known  as  '  Aberdo '  limestone — this  appellation  being  reserved  for 
limestones  of  exoeptional  value  for  the  production  of  hydraulic 
oement    In  one  of  the  quarries  at  this  place  we  are  fortunately  able 


Horizontals,  about  5}  inolies  to  a  mile ;  rerticals,  450  feet  to  an  incb. 
Fio.  I. — Diagram-Section  Eastern  flank  of  Halkyn  Mountain. 

to  see  the  position  of  the  limestones  in  conjunction  with  the  cherta. 
A  photograph  of  the  section  is  shown  in  Plate  XXI,  where  the  erratio 
pinching-out  of  the  bands  of  black  limestone  may  be  observed. 
The  beds  dip  N.N.E.  at  15^  forming  the  dip  slope  of  the  hill.  The 
succession  is : — 

Cberta  20  feet + 

Limestone  and  sbales  ...    35  feet  + 

The  strata  are  singularly  devoid  of  fossils,  although  several  gigan- 
teid  Froducti,  P,  coaiatm,  and  Campophyllum  MurchtBoni  were  seen  in 
the  bed  of  limestone  immediately  below  the  chert. 

(xv)  A  lower  horizon  is  exposed  at  the  surface  at  Garreg,  whera 
a  large  quarry  in  white  limestone  is  being  worked  at  the  present 
time  (lafc.  53°  17'  45"  N.,  long.  3°  18'  KX'  W.).  The  uppermost  bed, 
12  feet  thick,  is  of  a  detrital  character,  consisting  mainly  of  orinoida. 
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In  the  bed  forming  the  floor  of  the  quarry  the  following  fossils  were 

obtained : — 

Dxhunophyllum  sp.  P.  Kemitpherieut,  J.  Sow. 

Crinoids.  Retieularia  lineata  (Mart.). 

Produetut giganteut  (Mart.).  P  Spirifer  rotundatm.  Sow. 

(xvi)  On  the  eastern  flank  of  Halkyn  Mountain  the  upper  beds 
have  been  worked  in  a  series  of  quarries  from  Trelogan  to  Pentre 
Halkyn  for  'Aberdo'  limestone.  The  individual  beds  are  never 
thiok — 2  feet  or  2  ft.  6  in.  being  the  maximum — and  usually  they 
are  separated  by  thin  shale- bands.  As  we  go  north  the  shale- 
partings  constitute  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  sections,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  photographs,  Plates  XXI  and  XXII  and 
Fig.  1.  One  of  the  quarries  opened  up  in  these  beds  was  examined 
at  Gorsedd  (lat.  63^  16'  60"  N.,  long.  3°  16'  10"  W.),  where  the  shales 
and  limestones  were  all  highly  fossil  if erous.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
striking  form,  by  reason  of  its  numbers  and  the  development  of  its 
individuals,  was  Producius  giganieus  (Mart).  The  full  list  from  this 
quarry  was : — 

Athyrit  cf.  planoauleatOy  Phill.  P.  teiniretieulattt*  (Mart.). 

ChoneUa  sp.  P.  Youngianu*,  Dav. 

Zingula  mytiloideif  Sow.  Itetieularia  Hn^ata  (Mart.). 

Orbteukidea  nitida  (Phill.].  Shipidomslla  Michelini  (L*£Teill6). 

Orthotetes  crenistria  (Phill.).  Sehizophoria  retupinata  (Mart.). 

Froduetm  gigant4us  (Mart.).  (Very          Spnifir  sp. 

common.)  Fhilliptia  sp. 

(xvii)  About  one  and  a  half  miles  further  south,  on  the  road  to 
Holywell,  a  very  large  quarry  has  worked  beds  at  the  same  horizon 
and  of  the  same  quality  (i.e.  '  Aberdo '  stone)  at  the  Orange,  Hollo- 
way  (lat.  63°  16'  80"  N.,  long.  8°  14'  26"  W.).  At  this  quarry  we 
get  an  uninterrupted  sequence  from  the  limestone,  through  the  cherts, 
into  the  lowest  shales  and  thin  black  limestones  of  the  Pendleside 
Series.  Overlying  the  '  Aberdo  '  beds  there  is  a  white  lime- 
stone, almost  7  feet  thick,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  cherty  and 
the  upper  portion  is  crinoidal ;  resting  upon  the  latter  is  about  6  feet 
of  lenticular  dark  limestone  and  thin  shales,  and  these  pass  upwards 
into  the  cherts,  which  at  this  locality  are  thinly  bedded,  and  as  a 
series  are  attenuated.  The  cherts  dip  eastwards  at  22°  (PI.  XXI) 
In  the  limestones  and  intervening  shales  we  collected — 

Lithottrotion  irregulare.      >■  P.  teabriculus  (Mart.). 

AmpUxi-Mphreniis  $,  Yaughan  MS.  P.  M^mireticulatut  (Mart.). 

Caniniad — Dibunophyllum^  Yaughan  MS.  Eetieularia  hnsata  (Mart^. 

Dibunophyllutn  sp.  Rhipidomella  MicKslini  (L'Eyeill^). 

FavosiUa parantiea  (Phill.).  Spirifer ^  var.  of  8.  bisuieatuSf  Sow. 

Fenettella,  S.  ovalis,  Phill. 

Athyri$  planosukata,  Phill.  8.  planieoatatus,  M'Coy  (not  8.  erasnUf 

Chonete$  Buehiana^  Do  Kon.  De  Eon.). 

C.  LaguestianOf  De  Kon.  Spirifiiina  sp. 

0,  papilionacea,  Phill.  Syrmgothyri*  empidata  (Mart.). 

Orthotetei  ereniatria  (Phill.).  Aviculopeeten  ditHmilia  (Flem.). 

Froduetut  comigatua^^  Phill.  Orihoeeraa  sp. 

P.  giganteus  (Mart.).     (Common.)  Fhilliptia  sp. 

P.  lotigitpintu,  Sow.  Fetalodus  aeuminattu  (Agass.). 

>  This  form  is  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Dibunophyllum  zone. 
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(zviii)  Following  the  old  wagon-way  about  600  yards  np  the  dip- 
slope  of  the  hill  from  the  preoeding  section,  we  reach  a  qaarry  in  the 
white  limestone,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  Prodiiejtif-bed  aboat  10  feet 
thick,  containing 
JAthoBirotion  Martini,  E.  ft  H.  Produetm  g%gmU$u9  (Mart.). 

Btfringoparm  ip.  P.  toabrtoHk^^otUftm^  Yaaghui  MS. 

Crinoida. 

(xiz)  South  of  Holywell,  along  the  eastern  margin  of  Holywell 
Oommon,  a  large  number  of  qaarries  are  being  worked  in  the  ohert* 
beds,  which  hare  also  overlie  limestones  of  the  '  Aberdo '  quality. 
Some  of  the  chert-bands  contain  nnmerons  orinoidal  casts.  An  old 
quarry  near  Pentre  Halkyn,  where  the  cherts  were  to  a  large  extent 
desilicified,  yielded  the  following  fauna : — 

Orinoida.  Spififmna  bipHeata,  Day. 

Dielamna  hoitaUt  (Sow.).  /fyrinffothyrii  lamifuua  (M'Coy). 

D.JIcut,  Oatracoda. 

Orthotetst  ^tnistria  (PhilL).  JMtoptyehiut  ap. 

Froduetui  longiiftimu.  Sow.  JPupkodut  magnut  (M'Coy). 

P.  icahrieuhu  (Mart.).  A  new  Cnutaoeaa. 
P.  rugatut, 

(xx)  Further  to  the  east,  near  Waenbrodlas,  the  '  Aberdo '  lime- 
stones are  being  worked  by  most  extensive  quarries,  which  are  in 
many  respects  the  most  remarkable  in  the  county  of  Flint  These 
limestones  occur  at  the  same  horizon  as  those  at  Hollo  way.  Gorsedd, 
and  Trelogan,  already  described.  The  photograph  (PL  XXII)  shows 
part  of  the  face  of  the  Waenbrodlas  quarry,  which  presents  physioiil 
features  of  some  interest  A  peculiar  case  of  fieilse  bedding  is  here 
most  clearly  seen,  where  the  edges  of  one  set  of  thin  limestones 
appear  to  have  been  almost  planed  off  in  a  flat  surface  before  the 
deposition  of  another  bed  of  limestone  of  singularly  uniform  thick* 
ness  and  persistency.  In  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  same  quarry, 
and  only  partially  represented  on  the  right-hand  side  of  PI.  XXII, 
a  similar  phenomenon  may  again  be  observed ;  in  the  latter  instance 
the  rate  of  cutting  out  of  the  lower  set  of  limestones  is  1  in  13. 
From  the  persistent  parallelism  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of 
the  individual  beds  of  limestone  we  infer  that  these  two  interrup- 
tions in  the  deposition  of  the  strata  were  not  of  the  nature  of 
onrrent-bedding,  but  really  represent  slight  unconformities  as  a 
result  of  earth-movement  at  the  time  they  were  laid  down,  and 
though  here  they  appear  inconsiderable,  it  is  possible  that  the  move- 
ment at  this  period  produced  more  striking  results  in  other  localities. 
In  this  connection  we  may  remember  that  the  '  Al>erdo '  variety  of 
limestone  (which  is  the  kind  worked  in  this  quarry)  is  of  very  local 
distribution  and  of  very  erratio  ooourrenoe.  The  proportion  of  shale 
to  limestone  is  extremely  variable,  increasing  from  Waenbrodlas  to 
Trelogan,  whilst  further  to  the  south  and  west  the  'Aberdo'  beds  are 
absent  altogether.  Contemporaneous  earth-movement  is  an  easy 
explanation  of  this  irregularity  of  deposition,  and  the  section 
represented  in  PI.  XXII  may  offer  some  direct  evidence  in  support 
of  this  view. 
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The  aotual  top  of  the  quarry,  where  the  beds  were  maoh  weathered, 
was  oharaoterUed  by  the  presence  of  oorals  of  diagnostio  importance, 
viz.: — 

Ojfathaxonia  aff.  MusManaf  Yanghan. 
Lithottrotian  irr^wiar^  (PhiU.). 
LtmtdaMaJloriforfHii  (Flem.). 
X.  rugosa,  M'Coy. 

Here  again,  in  even  greater  nambers  than  at  Gorsedd  and  Hollo- 
way,  were  Produeti  of  the  largest  size.  The  full  list  from  this 
quarry  is  as  follows : — 

Amplexi'gaphrtntiiyYtxighKn.'iiB.  IS-othictus  giifontsut  (JAait,).    (Very 
CdUopkyUHiH  $f  Vaof  han.  abundant.) 

Campophyllum  of.  MwithUmi,  E.  &  H.  P.  giganieuiy  yar.  BtUlbmymsU, 

ClUiophyUum  aif.  (MrkeenmHt,  n.sp.,  P.  laHuimiu,  J.  Sow. 

Yanghan.  P.  lonffUpinut,  Sow.    (Common.) 

Cyathaxoma  aif.  Bmhiana^  Yanghan.  P.  puneUUut  (Mart.). 

Dibunophyttum  sp.  P.  tcabrieulo'Cottatuat  Yanghan  MS. 

Zitkostrotion  irr$gular0  (Phill.).  P.  temiretienlatus  (Mart.). 

Z.  Fmrtlocki  (Bronn).  P.  tmwUui,  Do  Kon. 

LmtdaUtaJhrtformit^  Lonfld.  P.  Ywmyianm,  Day. 

Z.  rugota^  M'Coy.  Seticularia  lineata  (Mart.). 

Jfi«A«/«Mia  8p.  iS/wf'i^r  bituloatm. 

Arehmoeidaris  sp.  iS.  of.  duplicioo9tatu$,  Phill. 

FaUuchtHut  sp.  ^.  mteyrieottattttj  Phill. 

PmtomntM  sp.  5.  cf.  ptn^»tt,>  Sow. 

^{aiMonoiiM  sp.  S.  pltmieotiatutf  M'Coy. 

Athyris  expanta^  Phill.  ^vtm^oyMK^Mi  <{itMmi/M  (Flem.). 

A.jAetinoeonehut)  planosuloata^  Phill.  Fsaudamuaium  elliptieum  (Phill.). 

(Wetton  form.)  Belkrophm  sp. 

.^.  sp.  SerptUitet  memhranoMa^  M'Coy. 

CSsMMiropAona  *  of.  ^niffima  (Mart.).  Facthodua  sp. 

C^MMfM  cf .  Lugueuiana,  Fsammodut  sp. 

Martiuia  glabra  (Mart.).  PwrpAM^  mM^ittM  (M'Coy). 
OrthoMes  ermittria  (Phill.). 

(xxi)  The  most  important  sections  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  in 
the  district  around  Mold  are  confined  to  the  hilly  range  extending 
from  Hendre  to  near  Llanferres.  At  the  former  place  there  are  two 
quarries  in  the  limestone  at  the  same  horizon.  Since  that  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  exhibits  more  of  a  sequence,  its  individual 
beds  were  more  carefully  worked.  In  the  following  section  the 
particulars  given  by  Mr.  A.  Strahan,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Qeological 
Memoir  of  Flint,  Mold,  and  BuUiin,  p.  89,  are  adopted  :  — 

7.    Sandstone      27  feet. 

6.    Shale 48    „ 

6.    line  of  grit „ 

4.    Massiye  Coralline  Limestone  ...     12    „ 

3.    Thin-hedded  Coralline  limestone  ...    65    „ 

2.    Limestone  and  shale 17    „ 

1.    Limestone      70    „ 

No.  1  (limestone)  contains  CyathaphyUum  regium,  Phill. 
No.  2  (limestone  and  shale)  contains — 
FMuUp^ra  aif.  incrmtamsy  K.  &  T.  Setninula  ambigua  (Sow.). 

(Yanghan).  Spirifer  cf.  dtiplicicoitatus^  Phill. 

Athyits  pkmoiuleataf  Phill.  Spiriferina  biplicaia,  Dav. 

Froduetut  Umgitpinut,  Sow.  JSuomphalut  sp. 

MhipidomeHa  Michtlini  (L'EyeiU^). 

'  Upper  Dibunophyllum  zone  forms. 
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No.  3  (thm*bedded  Coralline  LimeBtoDe)  oontams — 
CyathophyUum  return,  Phill.  ZitkoHrotum  irr«gulart  (Phill.). 

BilnmophyUum  (probably)  Carwenmsej       L./uncewn  (Flem.). 

n.sp.  (l^g^)*  ZonsdaUiaJhrtformii  (Flem.). 

Koninckophylium  magnifieUMy  N.  &  T.      Sehizopkoria  reiupinata  (Mart.). 

No.  4  (massive  Coralline  Limestone)  oontains — 
Chatttes  sp.  Amplexi'zaphrmtis  sp. 

Lithostrotion  cf.  $n»iftr^  E.  &  H.  FkiUiptoitraa  radiata,  E.  &  H. 

Z.juneeum  (Flem.).  JSehitophoria  rtnipinata  (Mart.). 

X.  Fortlocki  (Broim). 

No.  6  (shale)  contains — 

Campophyllum  sp. 

Cyathophyllum  Murehisoniy  E.  &  H. 

Dibunophyllum  (M^,  Yaughan. 

At  the  smaller  qaarry  at  Hendre  we  ooUeoted  from  the  limestooe, 
corresponding  to  No.  1  of  the  preceding  section : 

Zithottrotion  ha$altiforme  (Phill.). 
Froductua  Cora,  D'Orb. 

And  from  the  overlying  limestone  and  shale — 

Dibtmophyllum  sp.  P.  punctatus  (Mart.). 

Zithoitrotion  irregulare  (Phill.).  P.  iemiretieulatut  (Mart.). 

CrinoidB.  Rhipidomella  Miehelini  (L'Eveille). 

AthyrU  planoauleatay  Phill.  Sehizopkoria  rentpinata  (Mart.).   (Common.) 

CatnarottBehia pleurodon  (Phill.).  Seminula  ambigua  (Sow.). 

ChoneUa  Zayttesstana,  De  Kon.  Spirifer  triangularis  piaii,), 

Froduetut  latitnmut,  J.  Sow.  Spiriferina  cristaia^  Schloth. 

P.  longiipinusy  Sow.     (Common.)  Allorisma-^Ve  shell. 

(xxii)  The  exposure  at  Gwernymyndd  is  an  important  one,  and 
although  it  differs  somewhat  in  its  lithological  character  from  those 
seen  elsewhere,  its  pal»onto1ogioal  features  can  easily  be  identified 
with  those  of  other  localities. 

The  following  is  the  sequence  of  the  upper  strata  at  this  place  :- 

6.  Grit  and  sandstone. 

5.  Encrinital  and  arenaceous  limestone. 

4.  Shale. 

3.  Chert  band. 

2.  Quartz-grit  and  sandstone. 

1.  Encrinitol  limestone. 

In  the  grit  and  sandstone  at  the  top  of  the  section,  which  was 
largely  disintegrated,  we  found  many  fossils — the  number  of  fish- 
teeth  being  extraordinary.     The  list  obtained  was — 
Zithottrotion  irregulare  (Phill.).  Spirifer  sp. 

Zonsdaleia  rugosa,  M'Coy.  Ctenoptyehiut  lobatut  (R.  Eth.,  jun.). 

Crinoids.  Cochliodont  tooth. 

Orihotetet  crenistria  (Phill.).  Fveeilodua  sp. 

FroductU9  longispintis,  Sow. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  limestone  (No.  5)  below  the  grit  was 
'  rubbly '   in  character,  and  contained  Productus  gigatUeui  in  fair 
abundance;  in  the  lower  portion  we  collected — 
Amplexi'zaphrmtia,  Yaughan  MS.  Chonetet  Zagnesaiana,  De  Eon. 

Dibunophyllum  sp.  Mar tinia  glabra  (Mart.). 

Fistulipora  aff.  inerustarUy  N.  &  T.  Froduetus punctattu  (Mart.). 

(Yaughan).  P.  pitatuloBun,  Phill. 

Crinoids.  Spirifer  biaulcaiu*^  Sow.     (Common.) 

Athyris  planoiulcalaj  Phill. 
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No.  4  (shale)  was  highly  fossiliferons,  and  oontained — 

Athyrit  planomleata,  ThiM.  Ifueulana  attmuata  {Flem,). 
Linffula  mytiMdet^  Sow.  (elongate  sp.).    Faratteiodon  sp. 

Martinia  glabra  (Mart.).  FotidtmUUa  eUmgata  (Fhill.). 

Froduetua  cf.  temiretieukUus  (Mart.).  SoUnomya  sp. 

AUorisma  variabilU  (?).  Strobocera*  oisukata. 

Avieulopeetefi  dissimiUt  (Flem.).  Straparollua  sp. 
Lithodonuu  HnffuaHs  (Phill.). 

No.  1  (enorinital  limestone)  yielded — 

Amplexi'Mphrmtit  ^,  Yanghan  MS.  (^Z*  BwMrhanki,  Thomp.). 

Chontt$$  papilionaetay  Phill. 

Spirifer  biiuleatut,  Sow.     (Common.) 

8.  grandicottatut, 

8,  %ntegrieo8tatu9^  Fhill. 

8.  cf.  triangularit  (Mart.).    (Common.) 

8.  trigoHolis  (Mart.),  D'Orb.     (Common.) 

(zxiii)  Farther  west,  at  a  quarry  in  white  limestone,  whioh  is 
worked  in  the  wood  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  east  of  the  Logger- 
lieads  Inn,  the  following  list  was  obtained  : — 

Dihunophyllwn  sp.  Martinia  glabra  (Mart.). 

Sgringopara  cf.  di«tan8,  Fischer.  (Fairly  Fi-oductus  Cora,  D'Orb. 

common.)  P.  giganteut  (Mart.).     (Not  rare.) 

Athyrii  expansa,  Phill.  P.  hemispherictu,     (Common.) 

Dielastna  hattata  (Sow.). 

(xxiv)  Crossing  the  River  Alyn  to  the  east,  near  Llanferres,  we 
have  a  fine  escarpment  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  from  the 
700  feet  oontour-line  to  the  1,000  feet  contour  at  Pant-du.  Up  this 
gorge  the  beds  can  be  seen  to  have  a  regular  dip  south-east  at  17^. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  near  the  river,  the  beds  contain 
Cyathophyllum  Murchisoni,  E.  &  H.,  in  abundance,  and  associated 
with  it  Ckonetes  pajpilionaeea,  Phill.,  which  is  a  large,  convex, 
fine-ribbed  form,  common  at  Cauldon  Low,  North  Stafifordshire.  In 
addition  we  collected — 

Akeolite$  stptota  (Flem.).  Froduettujimbriatus,  Sow. 

Dibunophyllum  sp.  P.  h^niaphericuSf  J.  Sow. 

Lithottrotion  Martini,  £.  &  H.  8piriferina  eristata,  Schloth. 
Syringopora  cf .  distant,  Fischer. 

(xxv)  Above  Pot  Holes  the  beds  of  limestone  are  thinner  and 
often  cherty ;  here  we  found — 

CampophyUum  sp.  L.  Martini,  £.  &  H. 

Litho$trotion  irregulare  (Phill.).  X.  Fortloeki  (Bronn). 

(Large  yariety,  very  common.)  Syringopora  sp. 

X.y«mj*Km  (Flem.).  Froduetut  giganteut  QA.9xi,).    (Ahundant.) 

And  noted  also  beds  of  silioified  Prod»ictns  giganteus  (Mart.)  and 
crinoids  similar  to  those  occurring  at  Waenbrodlas. 

(xxvi)  Limestones  higher  in  the  series  may  be  seen  in  the  line  of 
small  quarries  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  and  parallel  to  it,  at 
Gwyndy,  where  we  obtained — 

Amplexi-zaphrentii  p,  Yanghan  MS.         P.  scabriculua  (Mart.). 
FroductM  longispintu,  Sow.  .  Spirifer  bitulcatut.  Sow. 

F,  punctatut  (Mart.). 
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(zzvii)  In  a  diBiised  quarry  aboat  600  yards  further  north 
(lat.  58^  8'  0"  N.,  long.  3°  10'  62"  W.)  the  limeatones  and  shalee 
are  remarkably  fossiliferouB,  and  yielded  the  following  list : — 

Amplezi-»aphrmi%t  ^,  Yaoghan  MS.  P.  Umgitpimu^  Sow. 

CampophyUum  aif .  Murehitoni,  £.  &  H.  P.  pustulcuu^  Phill. 

CyathaxmU  (P)  sp.  Sehitcphoria  rewpinata  (Mart.)* 

J)miiphjfUum  sp.  Seminula  ambi^ua  (Sow.). 

Dtbtmophyllum  sp.  Spirifer  btsuleatuifBow,  (V&rrB\mndBat.) 

(^elophyUtm  paekymdoikeeum,  Thomp.  S,  cf.  ti-iati^ularis  (Mart.).     (Very 

Athyru  planotuUatut,  Phill.  abundant.) 

ChonetM  LagueuioM,  De  Eon.  8,  trxgoMlU  (Mart.),  D'Orb.    (Very 

C,  papilionacMy  Phill.  abundant.) 

Frod9ict9i8  gigmUui  (Mart). 

( 2b  &0  continued  in  our  next  Number.) 


II. — Thb  Chalk  Bluff  at  Tbimingham. 
By  Professor  T.  O.  Bonnst,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. 
(With  two  Text-figures.) 

MB.  B.  M.  BBYDONE'S  aocount  of  the  masses  of  chalk  exposed 
on  the  Norfolk  coast  near  Trimingham,'  published  in  this 
Magazine  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year,  is 
a  valuable  record  of  facts  revealed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  aea, 
but  it  raises  questions  of  a  general  nature,  on  which  I  should  at 
once  have  commented,  had  I  not  preferred  to  wait  until  I  could 
again  examine  the  sections.  This  was  done  in  company  with  the 
Rev.  E.  Hill  during  Easter  week,  when  we  found  that  even  since 
the  middle  of  last  October  (the  date  of  Mr.  Brydone's  latest  photo- 
graph) the  destruction  had  been  considerable.' 

The  isolation  of  the  more  notable  blu£P'  is  now  complete.  Though 
a  memorial  of  defeat,  it  rises  from  the  shore  like  a  Roman  arch  of 
triumph  (Fig.  2),  one  pier  of  which  is  formed  of  chalk,  the  otlier  of 
boulder-day  (the  so-oalled  Cromer  '  till '),  while  the  outlines  of  tlie 
second  and  third  masses*  have  been  modified,  as  indicated  in  the 
sketch-plan  (Fig.  1). 

As  I  have  not  found  Mr.  Brydone's  paper  very  easy  to  follow, 
owing  to  its  being  somewhat  discursive  and  crowded  with  minute 
paliBontological  details,  the  time  of  readers  may  be  saved  by  briefly 
enumerating  the  points  to  which  I  take  exception.  These  palseonto- 
logical  details  I  abstain  from  discussing  because  1  think  that  even 

^  I  hare  followed  the  spelling  of  the  Survey  Memoir  and  my  copy  of  the  Ordnance 
Map. 

'  It  may  facilitate  references  to  mention  that  in  our  pa|>er  we  refer  to  the  chalk 
masses  as  eastern  and  western  (another  instance  of  inattention  to  the  minntiflB  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject)  where  Mr.  Brydone  and  some  earlier  writers  use  souihem 
and  northern.  Herein  we  followed  our  notes ;  for  the  trend  of  the  coast  is  more 
nearly  in  the  former  direction.  From  Weymouth  to  Sheringham  it  is  nearly  west 
and  east.  From  the  latter  place  it  runs  about  E.  10^  S.,  begging  at  Cromer  to 
point  rather  more  to  the  south,  and  for  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  *  bluff'  its 

aend  direction  is  from  30°  to  36°  S.  of  £.,  not  running  quite  S.£.  eren  beyond 


'  That  marked  A  in  the  illustration  accompan}'ing  our  paper  (Plate  XXII)  in  tlia 
September  number  of  this  Magasine,  1905. 
«  C  and  E  of  the  same  Plate. 
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if  admitted  they  do  not  Bubstantiate  his  conoIuBione.  So  I  leave 
them  and  the  nomenclature  of  zones  to  experts  like  Messrs.  Jukes- 
Browne  ^  and  A.  W.  Rowe,  and  restriot  myself  to  such  as  bear  on  the 
question  disonssed  in  our  former  paper,  whioh  dealt  almost  ez- 
olnsively  with  the  so-oalled  northern  block  or  blocks  near 
Trimingham.'  Mr.  Brydone  maintains  the  most  noted  one  to  be  the 
remnant  of  a  sea-stack  or  buried  cliff,  adopting  a  modification  of  the 
Tiew  put  forward  by  Mr.  Jukes-Browne.'  I'his  stack  or  cliff  was 
formed  at  the  margin  of  a  chalk  upland  whioh,  presumably  in  early 
Pliocene  times,  occupied   the  place  of  the  present  sea;   the  one 
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Fio.  1.  — Sketch -plan  (by  fier.  £.  Hill)  of  thd  ''wevterlj  ohalk  bluff*'  at 
Trimiiigniim  (see  Plate  XXII  in  the  volume  for  last  year). 
The  broken  line  indicates  the  boundary  of  chalk  or  clay  in  April,  1905 ;  the 
continuous  one  that  observed  on  almost  the  same  day  in  the  present  year. 
A,  £,  G  correspond  with  the  masses  bearing  these  letters  on  the  above-named 
Plate,  the  first  being  the  *  contorted '  one,  we  condition  of  which  at  the  latter 
date  is  shown  in  ¥ig.  2.  The  plan,  Mr.  Hill  wishes  me  to  say,  does  not 
pretend  to  minute  accuracy. 

which  made  it  lying  to  the  soath-west  and  west.  Mr.  Brydone 
states  that  the  uppermost  part  of  the  ohalk  (about  two  feet)  yisible 
at  the  headland  differed  from  that  below,  lithologioally  in  its  grey 
oolonr,  more  crumbly  condition,  and  apparently  horizontal  stratifica- 
tion, and  palasontologioally  in  several  respects,  notably  the  absence 
of  Ostrea  lunaia;  that  this  grey  chalk  formed  an  apparent  connection 
with  the  chalk  mass,  then  only  recently  disclosed  (C),  and,  when 

>  This  sentence  was  written  in  May ;  see  Geol.  Mao.,  July,  p.  335. 

'  The  '  southern '  chalk  masses  are  mentioned  only  once  in  that  paper,  in  a  few 
lines  at  the  end  of  p.  400  and  beginning  of  p.  401.  I  shall  again  onefly  refer  to 
them  in  the  present  paper. 

•  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  sec.  v,  vol.  vi,  p.  305. 

DBCADB  v.— VOL.  III. — NO.  IX.  26 
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viewed  from  the  more  eastern  side,  seemed  to  be  prolonged  into 
a  slab  terminating  in  a  kind  of  lobe.^  The  upper  part  of  C  and 
portions  of  its  sloping  more  western  face  were  also  formed  of  the 
grey  chalk,  which  Mr.  Brydone  found  to  be  generally  separated 
from  the  white  chalk  (in  which  Ostrea  lunata  is  abundant)  by 
a  thin  seam  of  '  fine  grit '  in  which  are  scattered  flint  pebbles  about 
the  size  of  a  potato,  and  which  "sometimes  swells  out  into 
a  definite  bed  as  much  as  two  inches  thick,  containing  small  rolled 
pieces  of  Chalk." 

This  gravel  Mr.  Brydone  assigns  to  Cretaceous  times.  He 
believes  that  late  in  that  period  earth-movements  occurred  which 
produced  the  flexures  (attributed  by  Mr.  Beid  to  the  thrust  of  an 
ice-sheet),  and  that  these  were  followed  by  denudation  which 
removed  part  of  the  chalk  and  formed  the  gravelly  seam,  after 
which  subsidence  was  renewed  and  the  grey  chalk  deposited.  The 
presence  of  water- worn  flints  in  the  chalk,  as  Mr.  Brydone  remarks, 
is  practically  unique,  and  if  his  view  be  correct  it  would  throw  "  an 
important  light  on  the  time  of  consolidation  of  the  flints,  which 
must  have  taken  place  in  this  case  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
deposition  of  the  Chalk  in  which  they  were  formed "  (p.  20).  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  occur  to  him  that  so  unusual  an 
occurrence  requires  exceptionally  strong  proof.' 

The  infilling  of  the  '  arch  '  with  clay  and  the  apparent  passage  of 
the  latter  beneath  the  chalk  in  the  masses  C  and  E '  receive  from 
Mr.  Brydone  the  following  explanation  (p.  77).  At  some  date 
shortly  before  the  formation  of  the  glacial  beds,  the  chalk  must  have 
been  again  raised  and  exposed  to  the  erosive  action  of  a  sea  lying  to 
the  south-west  of  the  present  coast,  the  waves  of  which  formed 
caves  in  its  cliffs,  and  these  caves  were  filled  by  the  first  inflow  of 
boulder-clay.  The  bottoms  of  them  are  probably  well  below  the 
present  beach-level,*  so  that  we  see  only  horizontal  sections  through 
the  roofs  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  infilling  clay,  which  then,  of 
course,  seems  as  if  it  underlay  the  severed  roof  by  natural  deposition. 
The  detached  blocks  of  chalk  visible  in  the  cliff  behind  the  '  bluff' 
<*  have  clearly  been  carried  up  by  a  mass  of  clay  from  below,  and 
represent  parts  of  the  roofs  of  these  caves  which  were  too  weak  to 
resist  the  upward  pressure  of  the  clay." 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  description  of  what  we  saw  last 
April.  The  'arch'  (Fig.  2)  was,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  hig 
window,  the  low  'sill'  being  formed  of  the  usual  boulder-clay, 
which  exhibited  a  rather  marked  stratification  as  it  approached  the 

^  See  Plate  IX,  No.  16,  of  Mr.  Brydone's  paper  (p.  130).  My  sketch  ended  at 
the  sudden  rise  of  the  clay,  the  left-hand  one  oi  the  two  (the  ohlong  hlock  of  chalk 
beyond)  being  at  that  time  hidden. 

*  The  line  of  worn  dints  between  the  white  chalk  and  the  yellowish  limestone  of 
Maestricht  to  the  sonth-west  of  that  town  is  hardly  a  parallel. 

^  According  to  old  diagrams  the  clay  formerly  underlay  a  comer  of  the  chalk  of 
which  A  is  a  remnant. 

*  If  this  viow  be  correct,  it  is  a  littlo  singular  that  the  chalk  should  so  often  show 
up  in  this  ncighbourhiKxl  between  tide-marks,  still  retaining  in  places  a  skin  of 
boulder-clay. 
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ohalk.  The  latter  rook  formed  the  seaward  pier,  and  the  curved 
bands  of  flints  were  distinctly  visible  on  its  more  western  and  more 
eastern  faces.  On  the  former  we  saw,  above  the  uppermost  of  these 
bands,  a  fairly  distinct  gritty  streak  (/),  which  was  approximately  on 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  'arch'  and  was  prolonged  for  some 
distance  landwards.  A  mass  of  boulder-day  formed  the  landward 
pier,  changing,  in  the  right  spandril  of  the  arch,  into  a  marly  chalk. 
This  was  interrupted  near  the  middle  by  a  streak  {g),  averaging  about 
two  inches  in  thickness,  which  contained  flint  pebbles  and  looked 
like  the  '  washings  *  of  boulder-clay.  The  eastern  side  of  the  *  arch ' 
showed  the  masses  of  chalk  and  boulder-day  (the  latter  exhibiting 
stratification  at  a  high  angle),  the  rubbly  grey  chalk  'described  by 
Mr.  Brydone,  and  the  two  streaks  just  mentioned,  the  upper  one 


Fio.  2. — Remnant  of  Blaff  near  Trimingham,  sketched  from  the  Cromer  side, 

April  18,  1906. 
a.     Chalk  with  flints. 

h.     Marly-looking  chalk  with  some  flints  (probahly  remani6). 
e.     Boulder-clay. 

d.  Boulder-clay  showing  stratification. 

e,  Qrarel,  greatest  thicKness  about  1  foot ;  little  patches  of  it  remain  here  and 

there  to  the  right. 
/.     Gritty  streak,  generalljr  distinct. 
g.     Streak,  from  2  to  2^  inches  thick,  of  clay  with  flint  pebbles,  looking  like 

rearranged  boulder-olay. 
h.    Marly  chalk. 

being  apparently  more  marly  at  the  seaward  end  and  more  gravelly 
at  the  other,  and  the  lower  one  a  gravel.  Overlying  the  grey  chalk 
(near  the  former  end)  was  a  patch  of  coarse  gravel — perhaps  a  foot 
thick — remnants  of  which  could  be  detected  on  the  landward  side. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  sloping  faoe  of  the  second  mass  (C)  we 
failed  to  discover  any  traces  of  the  gritty  or  gravelly  seam  ^  between 
the  grey  and  the  white  chalk  (that  containing  0$trea  lunata)^  but 
a  thin  seam  of  fine  gravel  could  be  detected  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
apparently  overlain  by  the  chalk  (both  grey  and  white)  and  over- 
lying boulder-day,  a  mass  of  which  formed  a  kind  of  abutment, 

^  We   attach    no   particular   importance   to   its   absence   and  do   not  dispute 
Mr.  Brydone's  obeeryation. 
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rising  to  a  height  of  a  few  inches  from  the  shore-shingle  and 
apparently  supporting  one  or  two  outlying  fragments  of  chalk. 
Boulder-olay,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Mallet's  photograph  of  1905,  underlay 
both  the  landward  end  of  the  mass  C  and  the  curved  slab  E.^ 
That  these  two  might  be  connected  beneath  the  beach  now  seemed 
more  probable  than  in  1905,  but,  if  so,  the  mass  must  be  strangely 
I  twisted,  and  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  thin  slab  exposed  in  the 
cliff  above.'  In  this  case,  however,  the  very  great  thickness  of  the 
well-bedded  gravel  underlying  this  slab  on  the  more  western  side 
would  be  very  difficult  to  explain,  and  we  think  it  far  more  probable 
that  the  latter  at  any  rate  is  a  separate  boulder. 

In  short,  I*  cannot  accept  the  principal  points  in  Mr.  Brydone's 
reading  of  this  section — that  any  of  these  chalk  masses  are  sea-staoks, 
or  the  gritty  seam  is  a  Cretaceous  deposit,  or  the  grey  chalk  is  part 
of  a  mass  in  »itil.  If  it  be,  its  position  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  sloping  face  of  the  mass  C  is  a  great  and  by  no  means  tlie 
only  difficulty.  Much  of  this  grey  chalk  has  the  appearance  of 
remani6  material.'  That  it  has  not  been  derived  from  rock  quite 
identical  with  the  white  chalk  below  I  fully  believe,  for  I  think  that 
at  this  place  two  or  three  boulders  have  been  dropped  so  as  to  be  once 
or  twice  in  actual  contact,  as  has  happened  in  at  least  one  instance 
between  the  two  Bunton  Gaps.  I  have  often  seen  chalk  fallen  from 
a  cliff  which,  were  it  frozen,  transported,  and  then  buried  where 
clay  or  grit  was  accumulating,  would  present  just  the  appearance  of 
this  grey  chalk  in  the  places  we  have  described.  We  must  also  not 
forget  the  possibility  of  grey  chalk  from  the  higher  part  of  a  cliff 
falling  on  the  top  of  white  chalk  from  the  lower  part,  when  the  two 
might  be  frozen  together  and  transported  as  one  block.  In  fact, 
I  consider  these  boulders,  like  those  near  the  Sidestrand  Hotel,  one 
or  two  of  which  are  still  visible,  to  be  of  *'  quite  local  origin  "  (p.  16). 
I  differ  also  from  Mr.  Brydone  in  supposing  that,  while  by  a  singular 
chance  the  present  sea-line  so  nearly  corresponds  with  that  in  pre- 
Qlacial  time,  a  chalk  upland  lay  on  the  northern  and  the  sea  itself 
on  the  southern  side.  Neither  can  I  understand  how  the  Mundesley 
well  section  drives  **  a  final  nail  into  the  coffin  of  the  erratic  theory  '* 
(p.  125),  seeing  that  I  have  always  looked  in  this  direction  for  the 
chalk  cliffs  from  which  the  erratics  were  derived.* 

The  two  chalk  masses  nearer  Mundesley — the  south  bluff  of 
previous  writers — were  not  so  well  exposed,  either  on  this  or  on  the 
previous  occasion,  as  at  some  of  Mr.  Brydone's  visits ;  the  attenuated 

*  This  seemed  to  have  been  reduoed  in  thickness  since  oar  last  visit. 
»  See  Mr.  Brydone's  photograph,  PI.  V,  Fig.  11. 

*  Mr.  Brydone  says  this  chalk  cannot  be  remani6  because  delicate  fossils  in 
it  are  unbroken.  But,  as  we  can  still  see  in  blocks  of  chalk  faUen  from  the  diffis, 
the  exterior  breaks  up  into  fragments,  the  interior  only  cracking,  so  that  the  former 
may  get  mixed  with  clay  or  gravel  and  yet  not  be  ground  up,  and  the  latter  be  only 
fissured. 

*  The  drift  hills  inland  from  east  of  Mxmdesley  to  west  of  Sheringham  are  <^aite 
high  enough  to  conceal  a  buried  Hue  of  pre-Glacial  cliffs.  One  would  be  glad  if  it 
could  be  ascertained  whether  the  chalk,  worked  in  old  pits  and  now  exposed  on  the 
new  railway  cutting  between  Cromer  Station  and  Overstrand  village,  is  in  tittt  or 
only  a  very' large  erratic. 
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extension  on  the  Mundesley  side  of  the  more  eastern  mass  being  only 
visible  at  one  place,  and  thus  like  a  separate  boulder.  We  found  no 
evidence  (but  that  might  have  been  due  to  unfavourable  circumstances) 
in  favour  of  the  two  forming  part  of  a  single  mass,  traversed  by 
a  fault,  and  thought  them,  as  on  previous  occasions,  more  probably 
both  separate  and  erratics. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brydone's  reference  to  our  former  paper 
(p.  127)  as  "  dealing  somewhat  sketchily  with  the  purely  strati- 
graphical  aspect  of  the  Trimingham  Chalk  on  apparently  very 
incomplete  data,"  calls  for  a  few  comments,  because,  like 
Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward's  criticism,  with  which  we  briefly  dealt 
in  the  November  number  for  last  year,  it  involves  a  question  in 
the  method  of  writing  papers  which  is  of  some  importance. 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  Brydone's  censure,  I  venture  to  remark  that 
the  study  of  fossil  pol^zoa  may  not  be  the  best  schooling  for 
dealing  with  questions  of  physical  and  stratigraphical  geology,  and 
that  at  any  rate  we  did  not  need  to  be  informed,  after  committing 
ourselves  to  print,  that  the  magnetic  and  the  true  north  ai*e  some 
twenty  degrees  apart.  We  sought  to  disprove  a  particular 
hypothesis,  i.e.  that  the  chalk  at  Trimingham  bluff  showed,  like 
a  monument,  how  an  ice-sheet  could  bend  and  pucker  up  the  rock 
over  which  it  advanced.  After  visiting  the  critical  section,  at 
intervals  during  twelve  years,  we  found  that  the  inroads  of  the  sea 
had  at  last  provided  evidence  which,  in  our  opinion,  was  fatal  to 
Mr.  Reid's  hypothesis  and  suggested  that  a  group  of  erratics  existed 
here  as  elsewhere  on  the  coast.  In  stating  this  evidence,  for  that 
particular  purpose,  we  considered  (and  remain  of  the  same  opinion) 
discussions  both  of  minute  palsdontological  details  (interesting  in 
their  way)  and  of  previous  readings  of  the  coast  sections  to  be 
equally  irrelevant.  The  new  evidence  was,  in  our  opinion, 
unfavourable  to  the  sea-stack  hypothesis,  so  nothing  was  to  be 
gained,  except  a  waste  of  time  and  space,  by  discussing  that. 
Certainly  it  was  one  against  which  we  entertained  no  prejudice, 
for,  could  it  have  been  established,  it  would  have  been,  in  our 
opinion,  fatal  to  the  ice-sheet  Frankenstein.  If  a  stack  of  by  no 
means  strong  chalk  could  withstand  the  monster's  ramming  and 
rooting,  what  becomes  of  the  fjords,  lake-basins,  and  similar  results 
of  the  "  minor  fury  of  ice-foam."  That  spectre,  at  any  rate,  would 
have  been  exorcised,  melting  into  mists  as  it  sought  refuge  in  the 
place  of  its  nativity. 

We  therefore  maintain  that  as  our  evidence  was  new,  and  the 
scope  of  our  paper  limited,  any  prScU  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
was  both  needless  and  otiose.  I  will  even  venture  to  express 
a  belief  that  this  display  of  literary  research  threatens  to  be  exalted 
into  a  geological  fetish.  Disinterring  past  errors,  unless  it  be 
necessary  to  confute  them,  is  a  thankless  process,  and  the  hunting 
for  mare's  nests  through  dust-covered  tomes  consumes  time  that 
could  be  much  better  employed  in  the  study  of  sections;  for  the 
contents  of  these  nests  but  rarely  provide  a  nutritious  mental  diet. 
When  consciously  indebted  to  others  for  a  fact  or  an  argument,  we 
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are  bound  to  acknowledge  it,  bnt  when  the  one  is  new  or  the  other 
not  yet  aocepted,  little,  I  think,  is  gained  by  reooanting  ancient 
history.  **  Most  votes  "  (unless  intelligent)  do  not  "  oarry  the  day  *' 
in  Boienoe  as  they  do  in  a  Parliamentary  election,  so  that  even  the 
opinions  of  the  great  men  of  old  do  not  count  for  much  in  questions 
on  which  they  could  not  be  fully  informed.  Thus  1  maintain  that 
while  a  chapter  on  the  past  literature  is  appropriate  and  even 
necessary  to  a  complete  memoir  on  any  subject,  it  is  useless 
padding,  and  even  worse,  in  a  paper  which  aims  at  either  advancing 
or  disproving  one  of  certain  views,  the  existence  of  which  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Such  a  chapter  is,  I  believe, 
rarely  remunerative  to  the  reader,  and  almost  never  to  the  writer. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  expression  of  such  an  heretical  opinion 
may  shook  the  sensibility  of  students  more  at  home  in  the  library 
than  in  the  field,  bnt  am  prepared  to  endure  with  equanimity  even 
the  sort  of  criticism  which  Mr.  Brydone  welcomes  as  e£fectual. 


III. — ^Tarnr  on  ths  Haystacks  Mountain,  Buttebmsre, 

CUHBEBLAND. 

By  R.  H.  Rastall,  M.A.,  F.G.8.,  Fellow  of  Chrigt's  College,  Cambridge,  and 

Bbknaud  Smith,  B.A.,  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

(With  five  Text-figures.) 

ALTHOUGH  the  lakes  and  larger  tarns  of  the  English  Lake 
District  have  heen  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  have 
given  rise  to  a  very  voluminous  literature,  comparatively  little  has 
been  written  on  the  smaller  tarns,  and  especially  on  those  of  the  very 
smallest  size,  which  are  so  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  district. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  smaller  ones  are  quite  as  deserving 
of  consideration  as  the  larger,  since  they  present  similar  phenomena, 
and  their  interpretation  gives  rise  to  similar  difficulties. 

During  an  excursion  in  the  autumn  of  1903  we  happened  to  come 
across  a  group  of  small  tarns  which  seemed  to  be  interesting  in 
several  respects,  and  we  determined  to  investigate  them  fully. 

These  tarns  are  situated  at  considerable  elevations,  1,600  or  1,700 
feet,  on  the  Haystacks,  a  mountain  which  separates  the  head  of  the 
Buttermere-Orummock- Water  valley  from  Ennerdale,  to  the  east  of 
Scarth  Gap,  the  usual*  pass  between  the  two  valleys  (Ordnance 
Survey  map,  six  inch,  69  N.E.).  The  highest  part  of  the  mountain 
▼ery  nearly  attains  the  2,000  feet  contour-line  near  its  western  end. 
It  consists  of  lavas  and  ashes  of  the  Borrowdale  series  overlying 
Skiddaw  slates  :  the  lag-plane  separating  the  two  formations  passes 
below  the  great  crags  on  the  northern  side.  The  volcanic  rocks  dip 
with  great  uniformity  to  the  south-east,  striking  transversely  to  the 
watershed,  thus  forming  a  good  example  of  a  plagioolinal  ridge. 
The  summits  are  very  rugged,  and  the  side  towards  Warnscale,  the 
head  of  the  Buttermere  valley,  shows  some  fine  crags,  several 
hundred  feet  high. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  mountain  is  extremely  irregular,  and 
consists  of  small  peaks  and  pinnacles,  enclosing  numerous  hollows, 
in  some  of  which  are  small  tarns  and  in  others  extensive  peat-bogs. 
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This  upper  surface  is  well  glaciated,  and  the  roches  moutonnies  are 
exoeptiooally  good.  The  ice  has  undoubtedly  moved  from  the 
south-east,  down  the  slopes  of  Brandreth  and  Grey  Knotts,  which 
form  a  continuation  of  the  Haystacks  ridge  in  this  direction,  and 
reach  a  considerably  higher  elevation.  • 

Two  of  the  tarns  on  this  mountain  are  of  considerable  size,  and 
there  are  also  one  or  two  much  smaller  pools  which  show  some 
interesting  features. 


X. 


SummilS 


Fio.  1. — Contour  Map  of  Haystacks  Mountain,  showing  position  of  tarns  and 
peat-bog.     Scale  6  inches  to  1  mile. 

(1)  Blaokbeok  Tarn. — This  tarn  is  the  only  one  which  is  dignified 
with  a  distinctive  name  on  the  six-inch  Ordnance  Map.  It  is  a  sheet 
of  water  some  250  yards  long  by  100  yards  wide,  and  is  situated 
towards  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Haystacks,  very  near  to  the 
edge  of  the  crags,  and  it  drains  over  the  lowest  point  of  the  crags 
into  Wamscale. 


Fio.  2. — Roche  moutonnee,  Blackbeck  Tarn. 

On  all  sides  except  towards  the  outlet  the  tarn  is  surrounded  by 
Borrowdale  rocks,  which  show  very  fine  examples  of  roches 
moutonndes,  and  one  large  rock  on  the  west  side  near  the  outlet  is 
particularly  fine ;  on  the  south-east  side  it  is  planed  away  to 
a  smooth  surface,  which  makes  an  angle  of  about  15°  with  the 
natural  planes  of  separation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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At  its  upper  end  the  tarn  is  being  gradually  filled  up  in  the  usual 
manner  by  stream  deltas,  but  sinoe  the  gathering-ground  is  so  small 
this  must  naturally  be  a  slow  prooess.  It  seems  to  be  much 
assisted  by  vegetation,  whioh  is  more  luxuriant  than  might  be 
expeoted  at  tfuoh  an  elevation. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  outlet,  we  find  several 
interesting  features.  No  rock  is  found  tti  sitA  at  or  near  water* 
level ;  it  is  only  at  some  diHtanoe  down  the  stream  that  we  first 
observed  any  unmistakable  rock  in  place ;  this  is  at  least  seven  or 
eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  narrow  outflow  valley 
is  filled  with  rounded  mounds,  which  are  very  suggestive  of 
moraines,   although   they   contain  a  good    many   angular  blocks. 


Fio.  3.— Outlet  of  Blaokbeck  Tarn. 

A,  C,  old  gorges ;  £,  large  boulder ;   B,  D,  present  channel  higher  than  at  A,  C 

respectively.    Scale  about  24  inches  to  1  mile. 

Many  of  the  loose  blocks  lying  on  the  surface  are  similar  to  the 
rock  in  siiH.  on  either  side  of  the  outlet  This  suggests  that  the 
apparent  moraine  may  in  reality  be  scree,  or  a  mixture  of  scree  and 
rainwash.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  boulders  in  the  banks 
of  the  stream  and  in  the  stream  itself  are  totally  different  from  the 
rocks  on  either  side,  or  tti  sitH  lower  down  the  stream,  and  we  were 
not  able  to  match  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  looal 
rock  is  a  fine-grained,  cleaved,  and  slickensided  ash,  while  most  of 
the  boulders  proper,  which  are  obviously  ice-  or  water- worn, 
consist  of  coarse-grained  banded  ashes  or  tuffs,  which  may  possibly 
have  come  from  Green  Gable. 
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The  oatflow  valley,  though  narrow  in  oomparison  with  the  width 
of  the  tai-n,  is  broad  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stream ;  it  is 
bounded  by  steep  walls,  and  below  this  oomes  a  nearly  level 
surface,  which  in  parts  is  slightly  oonvez,  suggesting  the  outline  of 
a  moraine ;  the  stream  runs  at  the  bottom  of  a  slightly  meandering 
gorge,  considerably  below  the  level  of  this  surface. 

Further  down  the  slope  of  the  sides  becomes  much  steeper,  and 
the  depth  of  the  gorge  increases  greatly.  At  two  points,  A  and  C, 
are  seen  portions  of  former  gorge-like  channels  at  a  much  lower 
level  than  the  present  stream-bed  alongside  them  (see  Fig.  3).  The 
lower  of  these  contains  an  unusually  large  boulder  of  banded  ash. 
It  seems  probable  that  these  deeper  gorges  are  parts  of  an  old 
pre-Glacial  channel,  which  was  filled  up  by  moraine.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  sufficient  scree  material  could  be  derived  from  the 
low  side-walls  of  this  valley  to  make  any  appreciable  difference  in 
the  level  of  the  stream.  The  walls  of  these  deeper  gorges  consist 
of  rook  in  sM,  while  in  the  present  channel  none  is  seen  until  we 
reach  a  point  far  below  the  level  of  the  lake,  where  the  stream 
caHoades  over  the  crags. 


Fio.  4. — Crofls-sectioiiB  of  the  oatiet  of  Blackbeok  Tarn,  along  the  lines  X-Y  and 
W-Z  of  Fig.  3. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  this  tarn  is  not  a  rock-basin,  but  is  held  up  by  some  kind  of 
loose  material  which  blocks  the  outlet,  and  we  incline  to  the  belief 
that  this  material  is  of  the  nature  of  moraine  rather  than  scree. 

None  of  the  facts  above  mentioned  throw  much  light  on  the  past 
history  of  the  tarn,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  if  the  old  partly 
buried  channel  could  be  cleared  out  the  tarn  would  be  completely 
drained.  Unfortunately  we  have  not,  up  to  the  present,  been  able  to 
obtain  any  soundings,  so  that  the  real  depth  of  the  water  is  unknown  : 
judging  from  the  surrounding  slopes,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  great. 

Although  it  is  not  possible,  with  the  evidence  at  present  at  our 
disposal,  to  be  quite  certain,  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  this 
tarn  is  entirely  of  post-Glaoial  date,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  damming  of  a  small  pre-Glacial  valley  by 
morainic  material. 

(2)  Haystack  Tarn. — The  second  tarn  on  the  Haystacks  is  a 
good  deal  smaller  than  Blackbeck  Tarn,  but  still  it  is  of  considerable 
size,  covering  approximately  one  and  a  half  acres.  It  is  without 
a  name  on  the  six-inch  Ordnance  Map,  so  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
we  have  named  it  Haystack  Tarn.  This  tarn  is  now  evidently  being 
rapidly  filled  up,  as  shown  by  the  strong  growth  of  rushes  and  peaty 
material.  It  contains  several  small  islands  of  rock  in  aiH,  showing 
th9  normal  strike  of  the  district,  i.e.  about  E.  30^  N.     The  tarn  is 
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surrounded  by  very  fine  roches  moutonnies,  whioh  have  evidently 
been  formed  by  ice  advancing  from  the  south,  down  the  slope  of 
Brandreth,  from  the  great  gathering-ground  whioh  seems  to  have 
existed  on  or  near  the  ridge  running  eastwards  from  Great  Gable. 

The  Haystack  Tarn  at  present  drains  nearly  due  south,  into 
Ennerdale,  by  means  of  a  very  shallow  channel,  whicli  looks  quite 
recent ;  rook  may  be  seen  in  siiH  in  the  channel  at  almost  any  point, 
and  if  there  is  any  moraine  or  peat  in  the  channel  it  cannot  be  more 
than  one  foot  deep.  This  tarn,  then,  evidently  drains  over  rock  at 
the  present  time. 

But  closer  examination  shows  that  it  is  not  a  rock  basin.  In  the 
north-east  corner  is  a  low  opening,  whioh  seems  to  be  blocked  by 
loose  material  of  some  sort,  either  scree,  or  more  probably  moraine. 
Rock  in  sitH  with  the  normal  strike  and  nearly  vertical  dip  can  be 
traced  close  up  to  the  shore  at  this  point,  but  not  by  any  means 
continuously,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  buried  channel 
between  some  of  the  exposures.  This  old  channel,  if  such  it  be,  is 
some  ten  yards  broad,  and  much  resembles  the  upper  part  of  the 
present  outflow  channel  of  Blackbeck  Tarn.  The  ground  rises  for 
a  few  yards  from  the  water's  edge,  and  the  highest  level  in  the 
centre  is  some  3  or  4  feet  above  water-level.  The  oross-seotion  is 
a  smooth  curve  of  the  usual  type. 

This  channel  leads  down  without  interruption  to  a  low  point  in 
the  crags  on  the  northern  or  Warnscale  side,  exactly  like  the  outflow 
of  Blackbeck  Tarn,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  respect  completely 
resembles  one  of  the  numerous  small  valleys  of  erosion  out  into  the 
rugged  surface  of  this  mountain. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  tarn  owes  its 
existence  to  the  blocking  of  this  channel  by  loose  material  of  some 
sort,  either  scree  or  moraine,  and  it  seems  to  be  almost  certain  that 
this  material  is  moraine ;  the  sides  of  the  channel  are  so  low  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  that'  they  can  have  given  rise  to  sufficient 
scree.  This  argument  is  even  stronger  here  than  in  the  case  of 
Blackbeck  Tarn. 

Here,  again,  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  rock  basin  is 
shown  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  to  owe  its  existence  to 
moraine. 

This  tarn  lies  at  an  elevation  of  some  1,700  feet  and  about 
100  feet  above  Blackbeck  Tarn.  On  its  south-eastern  side,  and 
about  10  feet  above  it,  is  a  very  small  pool,  which  may  be  a  true 
rock  basin,  but  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  unworthy  of  further  notice. 

(3)  At  a  much  higher  level  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  in  fact 
only  about  15  feet  beiow  the  highest  point  of  the  Haystacks,  lies 
a  small  pool  which  presents  some  interesting  features.  It  is  very 
small,  measuring  only  about  50  yards  in  length  by  15  in  width, 
and  its  elevation  is  nearly  2.000  feet  It  seems  to  be  quite  deep  in 
comparison  with  its  size.  This  pool  has  no  outlet  at  all,  even  in 
the  exceptionally  wet  weather  which  prevailed  when  we  were 
studying  this  region  (August  and  September,  1903),  and  it  appears 
to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rock. 
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The  above  oonoludes  our  deBcription  of  the  tarns  of  this  mountaiD, 
but  there  still  remains  an  interesting  feature  to  describe. 

(4)  On  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain  and  sooth-east  of 
Haystack  Tarn  is  to  be  seen  a  large  pool  of  water  of  peculiar 
character,  which  suggests  a  possible  wny  of  formation  of  small  lake- 
basins.  The  greater  part  of  this  hollow  is  at  present  filled  by  peat- 
hag  of  the  usual  type,  and  as  usual  at  various  levels  in  different 
parts,  but  the  central  part  has  been  hollowed  out  by  some  means 
and  now  forms  a  fair-sized  shallow  pool ;  over  a  considerable  area 
surrounding  this  is  seen  an  expanse  of  bare  peat  only  a  few  inches 
above  the  water-level.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  this  bare 
expanse  are  scattered  a  large  number  of  branches  or  roots  of  trees, 
showing  that  the  peat-hag  must  be  of  great  antiquity. 


Fio.  5. — Tarn  formed  by  wind-erosion  of  peat,  Haystacks  Mountain,  Buttermere. 

However,  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  character  of  the  small 
islands  of  peat  which  now  project  above  the  water  in  the  pool. 
These  islands  are  all  remarkably  undercut  and  overhanging,  and  in 
many  cases  are  penetrated  by  actual  tunnels ;  in  fact,  they  mimic  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  natural  features  of  a  wave-beaten  coast, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Antrim  or  Flamborough. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  this  peculiar  form  has  been  produced 
by  wave-action,  which  indeed  could  be  seen  almost  in  active 
operation  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  it  must  have  been  especially 
potent  in  such  a  wet  and  stormy  season  as  that  of  1903.  At  this 
great  elevation,  over  1,800  feet,  the  wind  is  nearly  always  powerful. 
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and  this  basin  lies  in  a  hollow  very  near  the  edge  of  an  exceedingly 
steep  slope  into  Ennerdale,  where  wind-action  would  be  accentuated. 
The  pool  at  present  drains  towards  the  north,  over  an  outlet 
blocked  to  some  extent  by  scree,  instead  of  to  the  south,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected. 

The  life-history  of  this  pool  may  hav^  been  as  follows  : — An  old 
tarn  of  the  ordinary  type,  due  to  moraine  or  scree,  was  gradually 
filled  up  by  the  growth  of  peat,  as  the  present  ones  are  now  being 
filled.  By  some  means,  possibly  owing  to  excessive  rainfall,  water 
began  to  accumulate  on  the  surface,  and  this  water  under  the 
influence  of  the  wind  was  gradually  able  to  erode  a  small  basin, 
which  is  still  much  smaller  than  the  original  extent  of  the  tarn. 
This  excavation  may  also  be  assisted  by  desiccation  and  removal  of 
matter  as  dust  during  dry  periods ;  thoroughly  dry  peat  is  a  very 
light  material  and  easily  blown  away. 

That  something  of  the  sort  has  occurred  is  quite  evident,  since  the 
presence  of  wood  on  the  surface  clearly  proves  removal  of  peat; 
the  chief  difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  first  formation  of  the  pool  of 
water  on  the  surface.  It  is  possible  that  an  increase  of  scree 
material  at  the  original  outflow  may  have  caused  so  great  an 
accumulation  of  water  that  the  peat  could  not  soak  it  all  up,  and 
some  collected  on  the  surface. 

In  this  case  wind-action  appears  to  be  the  primary  cause  of  the 
present  existence  of  this  pool :  whether  there  ever  was  a  tarn  here 
before  is  quite  immaterial ;  all  that  the  theory  requires  is  a  sufficiently 
level  peat-bog,  however  formed.  In  any  case  some  physical  change 
seems  necessary  to  cause  a  reversal  of  the  usual  process  of  accumu- 
lation of  peat,  but  many  reasons  could  be  given  for  such  a  change^ 
such  as  blocking  of  an  outlet  by  landslips  or  scree,  or  capture  of 
a  larger  drainage  area  by  a  feeder,  and  so  on. 

On  the  whole  this  idea  seems  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  possible 
cause  of  the  formation  of  lake-basins,  at  any  rate,  on  a  small  scale ; 
it  seems  especially  likely  to  occur  in  cols  and  narrow  passes,  where 
the  force  of  the  wind  is  concentrated. 


IV. — The  Zonks  of  thk  Lowbb  Chalk. 
By  T.  0.  BoswouTH,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

THE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  some  modification  of  the 
present  zoning  of  the  Lower  Chalk. 

I.  Disadvantages  of  usino  Holaster  subglobosus. 
This  fossil  is   at   present  supposed   to  characterise   the   Chalk 
between  the  zones  of  Ammonites  varians  and  Aetinocamax  pUnus 
(=jB.  plena) f  but  its  unsuitability  is   evident  from  the  following 
summary  of  its  occurrences  : — 

In  Dorset  and  Devonshire  Holaster  subglohosus  occurs  in  the  zone 

of  Ammonites  varians  and  is  absent  from  the  Chalk  above. 
In  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Isle  of  Wight,  Sussex,  and  Kent  it  is 
nearly  as  common  in  the  zone  of  A.  varians  as  it  is  in  the 
beds  above.     Except  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  is  not  recorded 
from  the  upper  part  of  these  beds. 
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In  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  where 
the  zone  of  J7.  mhglohonuB  is  typically  developed,  it  is  my 
experience  that  the  zone  fossil  is  absent  from  the  upper  half 
of  the  80  feet  of  Chalk  above  the  Bnrwell  Rook.  It  is 
associated  with  A,  variaiu  in  the  Bur  well  Rook. 

In  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  U.  stibglohosus  is  abundant  in  the 
zone  of  A.  varians,  but  so  rare  in  the  beds  above  that 
Off  aster  sphericus  is  used  as  the  zone  fossil  in  its  stead. 

In  France  A.  rotomagensis  is  used  as  the  zone  fossil. 

11.  On  the  Teuk  Position  of  thb  Bubwkll  Rook. 
This  bed  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  the  J7.  auhglohosus  zone 
for  two  reasons : — 

(1)  It  contains  occasional  H.  suhglohosm. 

(2)  There  is  a  lithological  change  on  passing  from  the  Chalk  Marl 

into  the  Burwell  Rock. 

These  arguments  are  neither  of  them  sound.  Regarding  the  first, 
we  have  seen  that  H,  subgloboaus  is  to  be  expected  in  the  A,  variana 
zone,  and  A.  variane  itself  is  common  in  the  Burwell  Rock.  As 
regards  the  second,  the  change  is  often  a  very  gradual  one,  and  the 
practice  of  relying  on  lithology  is  only  a  relic  of  darker  ages. 
There  is  quite  as  great  a  change  on  passing  up  out  of  the  Burwell 
Rock  into  the  Chalk  above.  Moreover,  grey  chalk  rock  beds  of 
very  similar  nature  are  included  in  the  upper  part  of  the  A,  varians 
zone  of  Southern  England.  The  fauna  of  the  Burwell  Rock  is 
a  large  one,  while  those  of  the  Chalk  Marl  beneath  it,  and  the 
Chalk  above  it,  are  both  small.  But,  of  these  two,  that  of  the 
Chalk  Marl  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Burwell  Rock  fauna  than 
is  that  of  the  Chalk  above  the  Burwell  Rock. 

The  fauna  of  the  Chalk  Marl  of  Cambridge  and  Suffolk,  as  recorded 
in  the  General  Memoir,^  1908,  together  with  Nauiilus  elegansy  which 
I  have  found  at  Mill  Road,  consists  of  4  Cephalopods,  2  Echinoids, 
9  Brachiopods,  7  Lamellibranchs,  2  Annelids,  and  one  fish.  And  of 
these  25  species,  all  save  Terehrattdina  triangtdartB  and  Serptda 
amnulaia  occur  in  the  overlying  Burwell  Rock,  i.e.  92  per  cent,  of 
the  species  are  common  to  both. 

In  the  Chalk  above  the  Burwell  Rock  the  fauna  as  recorded  in 
the  General  Memoir,  together  with  several  species  not  hitherto 
recorded  (to  which  reference  will  be  made),  consists  of — 

6  Cephalopods,  of  which  5  are  recorded  from  the  Burwell  Rock  ; 


7  Eobinoids 

„      3 

8  Braofaiopods 

„       8 

.7  Lamellibranohs 

„     12 

1  Annelid 

„       I 

2  Polyzoa 

.,       0 

6  Fiehes 

,.       4 

4  Beptiles 

,.       0 

i.e., of  these  51  species  only  33  are  recorded  from  the  Burwell  Rock; 
i.e.,  67*4  per  cent,  of  the  species  are  common  to  both. 

1  <<  Qeneral  Memoir  on  the  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain/'  toI.  ii  (1903). 
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The  Eohinoids  which  are  not  found  in  the  Burwell  Rock  are 
Cidaris  Bowerhankii,  C.  hirudo,  Echinocyphut  diffieilU,  and  Rolatter 
trecen»u.  The  first  and  last  of  these  are  abundant.  A  large  variety 
of  Discotdea  cylindrica  is  also  common,  and  seems  distinct  from 
the  smaller  variety  recorded  from  the  beds  below.  The  teeth  of 
PtychoduB  decurrene  are  common  in  the  Chalk,  but  very  rare  in  the 
Burwell  Rock. 

[The  subjoined  Diagram  (Fig.  1)  shows  the  comparative  thickness  of 
the  zones  under  the  suggested  system.  The  localities  chosen  do  not 
lie  very  far  from  a  mean  straight  line.  The  distances  between  the 
columns  roughly  represent  the  distances  between  the  points  on  the 
straight  line  which  most  nearly  represent  the  positions  of  the  towns 
named.  Vertical  scale  is  1  cm.  «  30  feet.  (The  Burwell  Rock  ia 
indicated  in  black.)] 

Chilton.         Dunbtablb.      Cambridob.     Stokb  Fbhry.    Hunstanton. 

B,pUna.  B.  plena,  B.  plena.        B.  plena,        B.  plena. 
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Fio.  1. — Comparatiye  thickness  of  Zones  of  the  Lower  Chalk  under  suggested  system. 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  much  more  definite  faunal  change  on 
passing  up  out  of  the  Burwell  Rock  than  on  passing  up  into  it. 
Now  the  zone  of  A.  varianB  in  Southern  England  contains  a  very 
rich  fauna,  but  as  we  pass  north  of  the  Thames  the  fauna  of  the 
Chalk  Marl  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  while  the  thickness  of 
the  Burwell  Rock  increases  until  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  the 
Burwell  Rock  has  its  maximum  thickness,  the  fkuna  of  the  Chalk 
Marl  has  dwindled  down  to  23  species.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  Burwell  Rook  is  really  the  most  fossiliferous  part  of  the 
A.  varians  zone,  and  by  placing  it  in  the  JI.  aubglohosua  zone  we 
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endow  that  zone  with  an  abnormally  rich  fauna  and  impoverish  that 
of  the  A.  variam  zone.  The  fauna  of  the  Burwell  Rock  is  one 
typical  of  the  zone  of  A.  varians,  and  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  the  shelly  beds  in  the  upper  part  of  that  zone  in  Kent 

Of  the  16  Cephalopods  (including  Baculites  hactdoides,  not 
recorded  in  the  General  Memoir,  bnt  which  I  find  common  at 
Fulboum),  9  Echinoids,  10  Brachiopods,  11  Gasteropods,  25  Laraelli- 
branchs,  and  2  Corals,  all  occur  in  the  zone  of  A.vartana  of  Southern 
England,  with  the  exception  of  Nautilus  refleetuB  and  6  Lamelli- 
branchs,  of  which  I  can  find  no  record  except  occurrence  at  Burwell. 
A.  varianB  itself  is  more  plentiful  in  the  Burwell  Bock  than  in  the 
underlying  Chalk  Marl. 

This  figure  (Fig.  2)  shows  the  comparative  thickness  of  the  zones 
under  the  present  system  : — 

Chilton.        Dunstable.     Camrridob.     Stokb  Fbbbt.    Hunstanton. 
B,  plena.  B.  plena,  B.  plena,        B.  plena.        B.  plena. 
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Fio.  2. — Comparative  thickness  of  Zones  under  present  sj'steni. 

If,  on  the  strength  of  these  arguments,  the  Burwell  Kock  be 
relegated  to  the  A,  variauB  zone  as  a  mere  facies  of  Chalk  Marl, 
the  thinning  of  the  Lower  Chalk  towards  the  north-east  is  some- 
what simplified  (see  Figure),  the  thickness  of  the  two  zones 
decreasing  more  uniformly  and  simultaneously.  The  most  con- 
venient place  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  is  the  well-marked 
band  of  Bhynchonella  Mantelliana,      This   occurs  a  few  feet  above 
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the  Burwell  Rock,  and  oontatna  the  A.  vartang  zone  fauna.  The 
foBsils  are  extremely  numerous  in  this  hed,  oonsiating  principanj 
of  large  specimens  of  R.  Mautellinna,  Serpuia  Hmhoiiata^  Terebra- 
iulina  nodtdosa,  and  Cidans  di$§imiliB. 

III.  On  Kolastse  tbbcsnsis. 

In  Dorset  and  Devon  this  fossil  is  plentiful  in  the  beds  above  the 

A.  vartang  zone,  JJ.  subgfobosus  itself  being  absent.  H,  ireeenns  is 
almost  confined  to  the  zone  and  could  well  be  used  as  the  zone  fossil. 

In  Hants,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Isle  of  Wight,  this  fossil  is  common 
throughout  the  zone  from  base  to  summit,  and  is  only  occasionally 
found  in  the  Chalk  Marl. 

In  Yorkshire  M,  trecennB  is  not  found. 

In  Lincolnshire  H.  trecensis  is  found  above  the  Burwell  Rock,  and 
it  is  also  recorded  from  the  Chalk  Marl,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  common  at  that  horizon. 

In  Cambridgeshire  M.  trecen$i9  is  not  yet  recorded  except  from 
Shelford,  in  the  General  Memoir  (op.  cit.,1908).  But  examination  of 
the  Lower  Chalk  of  this  county  during  the  past  three  years  has  shown 
to  me  that  this  fossil  is  remarkably  abundant,  being  much  more 
common  than  ^,  BvbgloboBut,  In  fact,  there  appear  to  be  two  very 
distinct  zones  in  Cambridgeshire  in  this  80  feet  of  Chalk — the 
upper  half  (about  40  feet)  abounding  in  JI.  trecenntB,  but  with 
no  J7I  BuhgloboBus;  the  lower  half  with  H.  BubgloboBus  and  no 
H.  trecenBtB. 

I  have  found  H.  trecenstB  in  the  great  pit  at  Cherry-Hinton  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Lower  Chalk,  which  has  not  been  worked  for  many 
years,  also  at  Shelford  in  abundance,  and  most  plentifully  in  the  pit 
on  the  Golf  Links.  In  this  latter  locality  the  zone  of  Aetinoeamax 
plenuB  and  the  upper  35  feet  of  the  so-called  JTi  BubgloboBUB  zone  are 
quarried.     Fossils  are  on  the  whole  very  scarce,  but  I  have  foand 

B.  trecenBtB  in  bM  from  the  bottom  of  the  section  up  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  Aetinoeamax  plentiB  (=zB.  plena)  zone.  I  have  also  had  all  the 
fossils  from  the  workmen  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species,  with  the  number  of  apeoimenB 
obtained : — 


PI8CE8. 

Otodut  appendieulatus  {tooth) 
Plychodut  deeurrena           „ 
*Oxyrhina  Mantelli             „ 
Yertebrse  and  scales           

1 

3 

I 

numeruos 

Crustacea. 

*Enoploelytia  Itnagei           

very  numerous 

ECHIKOXDRA. 

Molester  treeennt 

*  Diseoidea  eylindriea            

*  Cidarit  Bowerbankii  (s^ineB) 

77 

7 

6 

Brachiopoda. 

Terehratula  semxglohoia      

4 
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Lamblubbancriata. 
^Dimydion  NiUioni  (-Flieatula  itgiUint^  (attached 

to  iesi  oi  Holatter)         2 

Ottrta  veticularU very  namerous 

*0*treajilaia „         „ 

JPeeten  Beaveri         7 

/nooframtw  gp 8 

Spandyhu  latut       1 

*7»-Mi0,  sp.noY.  (?)... a  group 

POLTSOA. 

^Jhrohoteina 1 

^Stomatopora  (P)       numeroiu 

AmVELIDA. 

^Serpnla  umbtmata 1 

Note. — Those    marked    with    an    asterisk   (^)   have  not  been 

previoasly  recorded  from  the  ''Chalk  above  the  Burwell  Bock*' 

of  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk. 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  about  this  fauna. 

(1)  llie  specimens  of  DUeoidea  are  of  very  uunsual  size  (base 
2^  inches  in  diameter).    I  can  find  no  record  of  any  so  large  as  this. 

(2)  The  tubes  of  Teredo  are  very  fine  and  probably  belong  to 
a  new  species. 

(3)  The  absence  of  Bhynehonella,  although  abundant  in  the  zone  of 
£.  plena  juat  above. 

(4)  No  specimen  of  HoUnBter  attbglohosus  has  occurred. 

(5)  J7.  treemutB  is  unusually  abundant,  the  test  being  thin,  and 
taken  with  the  rest  of  the  fauna  suggesting  deeper  water. 

(6)  0$irea  filaia  here  includes  two  forms  previously  supposed 
distinct  The  left  valves  are  very  abundant,  occurring  attached  to 
specimens  of  Holaster.  lliey  have  hitherto  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Osirea  tesieulosa.  An  excellent  figure  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  S.  P. 
Woodward's  paper  (Gxol.  Mag.,  1864,  p.  114,  Plate  Y).  But  they 
have  little  resemblance  to  the  original  Ostrea  veneulosa  from  the 
Upper  Greensand  of  Warminster  described  and  figured  in  Sowerby's 
Mineral  Conohology  (vul.  iv,  pi.  369)  as  Oryphaa  vestctf/ofa,  and 
afterwards  found  to  be  an  Ontrea,  The  right  valves  have  hitherto 
been  referred  to  as  Avieuia  filaia^  a  species  described  by  Etheridge. 
The  type-specimen  and  three  others,  all  from  the  Burwell  Rock  of 
Burwell,  are  in  the  Sedgwick  Museum.  I  find  it  quite  common  in 
the  Burwell  Rock  at  Fulbourn. 

In  the  monograph  of  the  "  Cretaoeous  Lamellibranchs  of  Eng- 
land" Mr.  Henry  Woods  makes  the  following  remark  on  this 
species  (footnote,  p.  61,  vol.  ii,  part  2):  "I  am  unable  to  accept 
the  generic  position  assigned  to  this  species  by  Etheridge ;  it  may 
be  an  Ostrea,*' 

Though  the  left  valves  (Ostrea  ve8iculo8a)  are  so  plentiful  I  have 
only  found  two  right  valves  (the  so-called  Avieula  JUata),  But  one 
of  these  is  in  position  attached  to  the  left  valve  of  the  so-called 
Ontrea  vesiculoBa,  which  is  itself  along  with  several  other  left  valves 
attached  to  a  specimen  of  Holaster  trecenais, 

Mr.  Woods  has  closely  examined  tliese  specimens,  and  is  satisfied 
that  Avicula  filaia  and  the  so-called  Oairea  veaietUosa  are  right  and 
left  valves  of  the  same  shell. 
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This  fossil  therefore  cannot  be  called  either  Avictda  fiUita  or 
Ostrea  vesiculosa,  for  in  the  former  the  generic  name  is  incorrect, 
and  in  the  latter  the  specific  name  already  belongs  to  an  entirely 
dififerent  species  from  Warminster.  The  obvious  course  is  to  call 
it  Osireafilata. 

IV.  Thb  'Lower  Holaster  Zone.' 
A  brief  comparison  of  the  values  of  the  two  Holastera  for  zonal 
purposes  may  be  made  as  follows : — 
Holaster  suhglohosus. 

(1)  Does  not  often  reach  the  top  of  its  zone. 

(2)  In  the  type  locality  it  only  reaches  half  way. 

(3)  Is  sometimes  entirely  absent  from  the  zone. 

(4)  Is  generally  abundant  in  the  zone  below. 
Holaster  irecensis. 

(1)  Occurs  up  to  the  summit  of  the  zone. 

(2)  Is  rarely  absent,  but  in  Cambridgeshire  does  not  occur  in 

the  lower  half  of  the  zone  of  H.  svbglohosus, 

(3)  Is  very  rarely  found  associated  with  A.  varians. 

Thus  neither  of  these  fossils  is  really  fitted  for  zonal  use,  and  of 
the  two,  H,  subglohostis  is  the  least  suitable.  But  a  fairly  satisfactory 
zone  might  be  defined  as  the  '  Lower  Holaster  Zone  '  by  using  the 
two  Holasters  in  partnership ;  for  one  or  other  of  them  is  nearly 
always  present  in  every  part  of  the  Chalk  which  occurs  between  the 
zone  of  A.  varians  and  B,  plena  throughout  Britain. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Chalk  of  Cambridgeahire  is 
therefore  recommended : — 

Micraster  zones       )  Upper  Chalk  and  Cbalk  Bock  and 

Holaster  planus  zouq  ...  )      Holatttr  planm\iedA, 

Terehratulina  lata  zone       ...  \ 

R.  CwfUri  zone       f  Middle  Chalk,  Melboum  Bock, 

Inoe&ramH8  laHatus  %xm&    ...  i     and  Belemnite  Marls. 
B.  plena  ZGOB  ) 

Two  Holsters  Zone  ...  {  g^S^lS^:  ll^^. 


L — British  Assooiation  fob  the  Advanobhent  of  Science. 
Seventy-Sixth  Annual  Qenebal  Meeting,  held  at  York, 
August  Ist  to  8th,  1906. 

President:  Professor  E.  Bat  Lankbstbh,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.B.8.,  F.L.S., 
Director  of  the  Natural  History  Departments  of  the  British  Musenm. 

List  ov  Papers  Read  in  Section  0,  Geology. 

Address  by  the  President  (G.  W.  Lamplugh,  P.R.S.). 
Frofessor  P.  R  Kendall— On  the  Geology  of  the  Oountiy   round 
York. 
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J,    W.    Slather. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Drift  Deposits  at 

Eirmington,  eta 
TF.  0.  Feamsiden, — On  the  Lower  Palfeozoio  Series  at  Pomeroy. 
ff.    Culpin  d    G.  Grace. — Recent  Exposures  of  Glacial  Drift  at 

Donoaster  and  Tickhill. 
iSl  Greenly. — 'Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Crystalline  Rocks  of 

Anglesey. 
M.  Brodriek. — On  Faults  as  a  predisposing  cause  for  the  existence 

of  Pot-holes  on  Ingleborough. 
C.  G.  Dan/ord.^'SoieB  on  the  Speeton  Ammonites. 
/.    ParibtfMofi. — The    Post-Cretaceous    Stratigraphy    of    Southern 

Nigeria. 
Professor   T.    W.   Fdgeworth    David,    F.B.S.— Occurrence    of   the 

Diamond  in  the  Matrix  near  Inverell,  New  South  Wales. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch.-^On  the  '  Cullinan '  Diamond. 
T.  jr.  Holland,  F.E.8.—0n  a  peculiar  variety   of  Sodalite  from 

Rajputana. 
J.  Lomas,  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  E.  C.  ^eatfley.— Report 

of  the  Committee  on  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Trias. 
A.   Wilmore, — A  contribution   to  our  knowledge  of  the  Limestone 

Knolls  of  Craven. 
Professor  E.  J.  Garwood. — On  the  Faunal  Divisions  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous Rocks  of  Westmoreland. 
Dr.  Wheelton  Hind. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Life-Zones  in  the 

British  Carboniferous  Rooks. 
Dr.  A.  Vaughan, — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Faunal  Succession 

in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  South- West  of  England. 
Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.RS. — Arthropods  from  the  Coal-measures. 
A.  C.  Seward,  F.B.S.— The  Jurassic  Flora  of  Yorkshire. 
A.  C.  Seward,  F.Ii.S. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Fossil  Flora 

of  the  Transvaal. 
Professor  G.  A.  J.  Cole. — The  Teaching  of  Geology  to  Agricultural 

Scholars. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Bather. — Notes  on  the  ''  Index  Animalium." 
F.  W.  Harmer.— The  Glacial  Deposits  of  the  East  of  England. 
F.  W.  Harwwr.— 'Lake  Oxford'  and  the  Goring  Gap. 
JIf.  B.  Cotsworth, — On  the  Continuous  Glacial  Period. 
Professor  J.  Milne,  F.B.S. — Certain  Earthquake-relationships. 
Discussion  on  the  Origin  of  the  Trias,  opened  by  Professor  T.  G. 

Bonney,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  Lomas. 
Professor  T.    W.   Edgeworth  David,  F.B.5.— Notes   on   the  Coal- 
measures  of  New  South  Wales. 
Professor  J.   W.  Gregory,  F.B.S. — The  Problems  of  the  Paladozoio 

Glaciations  of  Australia  and  South  Africa. 
Professor  H.  Hull,  F.R.S.—On  an  Artesian  Boring  for  the  Water- 
supply  of  the  City  of  Lincoln  from  the  New  Red  Sandstone. 
Professor  T.   W.  Edgeworth  David,  F.B.S.^Funher  Note  on  the 

Occurrence  of  Diamond  in  New  South  Wales. 
Professor  J.  W.  Gregory,  F.RiS.— Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 

Correlation  and  Age  of  South  African  Strata. 
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Professor  W.    W.    Waits,   F.jB.iS.— Report  of  the    Commilteo    on 

Oeological  PhotographB. 
Dr,  H.  Johnston' Lavis. — Reoent  Observations  at  Vesuvius. 
E.  Z).  Oldham.— 'k  Criterion  of  the  Glaoial  Erosion  of  Lake-hasins. 
Bev.   W.  Lower  Car(«r. —Notes  on  the  Glaoiatioii  of  the  Usk  and 

Wye  Valleys. 
Professor  S.  jB.  Reynolds. — A  Silurian  Inlier  in  the  Eastern  MendipR. 
Professor  P.  F.  Kendall, — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Erratic 

Blocks  of  the  British  Isles. 
T.  Sheppard, — On  a  Seotion  of  a  Post-Qlaoial  Deposit  at  Hornsea. 
W.  H,    CrofU  d  Professor  P.  R  Kendall.-'The  Plain  of  Marine 

Denudation  beneath  the  Drift  of  Holderuess. 
Professor  S.  H.  Reynolds, — Igneous  Rooks  of  the  diutriot  south-west 

of  Dolgelly. 
Professor  S.  H.  Reynolds, — A  Piorite  from  the  Eastern  Mendips. 
/.  Loman. — On  the  form  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  Pearls  and  the 

Pearl  Oyster. 

Titles  of  Papers  read  in  other  Sections  bearing  upon  Oeology  : — 
Skotion  a. — Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 
Address  by  the  President  (Principal  E.  H.  Griffiths,  So.D.,  F.R.S.)- 
Reports  of  Committees. 
Major  E.  S,  Rills,  C.M.O.,  d  Professor  J,  Larmor,  Sec,  B.5.— The 

Irregular  Motions  of  the  Earth*s  Pole:  a  preliminary  graphical 

Analysis  of  their  causes. 
The  Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt,  F.R.S.,  opened  a  discussion  on  Radio-activity 

and  the  Internal  Structure  of  the  Earth. 

Section  B. — Chemistry. 

0,  £ei%.— Tlie  Crystallisation  of  Gold  in  the  Solid  SUte. 

2'.  Jamieson,  F.L  C. — Utilisation  of  Nitrogen  in  Air  by  Plants. 
Section  D.— Zoology. 

Address  by  the  President  (J.  J.  Lister,  M.A.,  F.R.I.).— The  Life- 
history  of  the  Foraminifera. 

Professor  Gary  N,  Calkins. — ITie  Prot(»zoan  Life  Cycle. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Naples  Zoological  Station. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  "  Index  Animalium." 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Development  of  Ophiuroids,  etc.,  at 
the  Marine  Laboratory,  Plymouth. 

Professor  E.  A.  Minehin. — Spicule-Forraation. 

Dr,  C,  W,  Andrews,  F.B.S.-'The  Milk  Dentition  of  the  Primitive 
Elephants. 

Arnold  T.  Watson.^The  Habits  of  Tube-buiMing  Worms. 

J.  K  S.  ilfoore.— Halolimnio  Faunas  and  the  Tanganyika  Problem. 

A,   D.    Darhishire.  —  Preliminary  note  on  a  New   Conception    of 
Segregation. 

Section  E.— Geography. 

Address  by  the  President  (the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  T.  Goldie,F.R.S.).— 
Geography  and  Geology. 

Clement  Reid,  F.R.S. — Changes  on  the  Coasts  of  the  British  Isles. 
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J.  Stanley  Oardiner. — Report  of  the  Committee  for  Inveetigations  in 

the  Indian  Ooean.    The  Chagos  Islands,  Indian  Ocean. 
J.  Parkinson. — The  Struotare  of  Southern  Nigeria. 
John  T^onMon.— Geogrtiphical  Photography. 

B.  N.  Budmose  Brown. — The  Geography  of  the  South  Orkneys  and 
other  parts  of  the  Antarotio  Region. 

Professor  A,  B.  Maeallum,  F,B.S. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Quantity  and  Composition  of  Rainfall  and  of  Lake  and  River 
Discharge. 

Professor  W.  B,  Bottomley. — The  Limestone  Caves  of  Western 
Australia. 

SkOTION    H. — AUTHROPOLOOT. 

Report  of  the  CDminittee  to  Investigate  the   (Prehistoric)   Lake- 
Village  at  Glastonbury. 
J.  B.  Mortimer. — On  the  Relative  Stature  of  the  Men  with  Long 

Heads,  Short  Heads,  and  those  with  Intermediate  Heads,  in  the 

Museum  at  Driffield. 
Harold  Brodrick  d  C.  A.  Hill — On  a  recently  discovered  Skeleton 

in  Scoska  Cave,  Littondale. 
F.  W.  Budler,  I. S.O. --The  'Red  Hills'  of  the  East  Coast  Salt 

Marshes. 
Miss  Nina  F.Layard.—k  Winter's  Work  on  the  Ipswich  PalaBolitliic 

Site. 
Bev.  B  Seott'Ontty. — Pygmy  Flints  from  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire. 
Report  of  the  Committee  to  conduct  Explorations  with  the  object  of 

ascertaining  the  Age  of  Stone  Circles. 

Section  K. — Botany. 
Address  by  the  President  (Professor  P.  W.  Oliver,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).— 

The  Seed  a  Chapter  in  Evolution. 
Reports  of  the  Committees  on  Botanical  Photographs,  on  Peat  Moss 

Deposits,  and  on  the  Structure  of  Fossil  Plants. 

C.  E.  Moss,  M.8e, — Succession  of  Plant- Formations  in  Britain. 

Dr.  D.  H,  Scott. — Some  Aspects  of  the  Present  Position  of  PaliBOZoio 

Botany. 
Professor  F.  E.  Weiss. — On  the  Occurrence,  Distribution,  and  Mode 

of  Formation  of  the  Calcareous  Nodules  found  in  Coal-seams  of 

the  Lower  Coal-measures. 
Miss  M.   a  Slopes,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.^Oik  the   '  Coal -balls '   found    in 

Coal-seams. 
Professor  F.  E.  Weiss. — A  Stigmaria  of  unusual  type. 


II. — British  Assooiation  fob  the  Adyanoemrnt  of  Science. 
Meeting  at  York,  August  1st  to  8th,  1906.  Papers  bead 
BEFORE  Section  C,  Gkologt. 

The  Loweb  Palaozoio  Rocks  of  Pohbboy.     By  William  G. 

Feabnsides,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
The  Pomeroy  district  was  originally  monographed  by  Portlock 
between  1838  and  1845,  and  has  since  been  neglected.     Its  lower 
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PalaBOzoio  Buocession  includes  both  Ordoyioian  and  Silurian  roeksy 
and  rests  unoonformably  upon  a  much  older  series  of  homblendio 
and  pyroxenic  gneisses  and  schists,  into  which  masses  of  granite 
were  intruded  in  pre-Silurian  time. 

The  succession  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 

C.  CoBBycROAB  Qboup  :  Tarannon  (Gkda  Faoies)  : — Variable 
green  and  grey  flags  and  shales  with  purple  and  green  grits  and 
conglomerates.     (Undivided,) 

B.  Little  River  Group  :  Llandovery  (Birkhill  Faoies) :  Lime 
Hill  Beds : — Black,  blocky,  mioBuseous  mudstones,  with  light-coloured 
calcareous  bands.  Zone  of  Monograpius  Sedgvnekii  with  subsone  of 
PetalograpiL — Mullaghnabuoyah  Beds: — ^Variable  grey  shales  and 
^ggy  shales  with  pyritous  spots  and  a  few  dark  bands.  Zone  of 
MonograptuB  triangulatus  (sp.  ?). — Eden  vale  Beds: — Smooth,  grey 
shales  with  black  mudstone  bands.  Zone  of  Manograptus  tenuU. — 
Upper  Slate  Quarry  Beds: — Dark  cuboidal  mudstones,  hard  and 
calcareous.  Zone  of  the  Dimorphograpti. — Lower  Slate  Quarry 
Beds: — Soft,  blue-giey,  papery,  micaceous  flags.  Zone  of  Diplo- 
graptua  mode8(tM.— Crockuagargan  Beds : -^Smooth,  grey,  pyritous 
shales.     Zone  of  Cephalograptus  aeuminatui. 

A.  Desertorbate  Qrovp:  Ashgillian  Drummuok  Faciee: 
Upper  Timaskea  Beds: — Smooth,  banded,  green  and  dark  mud- 
stones.  Zone  of  BicellograptuB  aneeps, — Lower  Tirnaskea  Beds : — 
Tough,  blocky,  calcareous  grits.  Zone  of  DiceUograptu8  eomplanahu 
and  Phaeops  mucr(matu$. — Upper  Eilley  Bridge  Beds: — Soft,  cal- 
careous, grey  mud  stones,  with  Remopleurides  and  DiplograpHu 
<rttnca^tt».— Lower  Eilley  Bridge  Beds:— Soft,  ferruginous  blue  or 
yellow  mudstones,  with  many  TrinucUus  and  Ampyx. — Upper 
Bardahessiag  Beds: — Hard  and  calcareous  flags  and  grits  with 
lAchas,  Phaeops  hihemicus,  SiauroeephaluM,  eto.,  and  Strophomena. — 
Lower  Bardahessiag  Beds : — Softer,  uncompacted  grits,  sandstones, 
and  conglomerates,  with  large  Strophomena  and  occasional  Orthi», 

The  Desertoreato  Group  finds  its  closest  parallels  in  the  Drummuok 
Beds  of  Qirvan,  while  the  Little  Biver  Group  is  most  like  the 
Birkhill  shales  of  Moffat.  The  whole  series  is  overlain  unoon- 
formably by  the  Dingle  Beds  of  the  local  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and, 
with  the  formation,  has  been  folded  into  a  remarkable  series  of 
shallow  isoclines  trending  a  little  south  of  east  and  north  of  west  and 
having  a  general  southerly  pitoh.  The  total  thickness  of  Desertoreate 
and  Little  Biver  Groups  together  does  not  exceed  600  feet 


I^  E  "V  I  E  "yJV  S. 


L  —  Elements  of  Mineralogy.  By  Frank  Butley,  F.G.S. 
Fourteenth  edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Demy  8vo ;  pp.  251, 
viii.     (London  :  Thomas  Mnrby  &  Go.) 

rpHIS  little  book  forms  one  of  the  series  of  textbooks  issued  by 
JL  the  publishers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  its  popularity  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact 
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that  a  fourteenth  edition  has  been  called  for.  It  treats  in  concise 
and  simple  style  of  the  properties  and  characters  of  mineralH,  and 
is  suited  to  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to  acquire  sufficient 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  identify  any  specimen  that  may  come 
into  their  hands,  and  are  not  concerned  with  the  more  abstruse 
questions  underlying  the  phenomena  of  crystallisation.  In  the 
present  edition  the  discussion  of  the  optical  properties  is  based  on 
the  ideas  put  forward  by  Mr.  L.  Fletcher  in  his  "  Optical  Indicatriz," 
and  an  excellent  chapter  on  radio-active  elements  has  been  added  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Adye.  The  author  completed  the  revision  of  the  proof- 
sheets  only  just  before  his  lamented  death  in  1904. 


II. — Anvals  of  thb  South  African  Musbum.  Vol.  IV,  Part  4: 
The  Trilobites  of  the  Bokkeveld  Beds.  By  Philip  Lakb,  M.A., 
F.O.S.  8vo;  pp.  201-220,  with  5  plates  and  1  text-figure. 
(West,  Newman,  &  Co.,  London,  1904.) 

AS  far  back  as  1856  J.  W.  Salter  gave  an  account  of  the  Trilobites 
of  the  Bokkeveld  Beds  as  an  appendix  to  Bain's  paper  "  On 
the  Qeology  of  South  Africa"  (Trans.  Geol.  See.,  ser.  ii,  vol.  vii), 
since  which  time  but  little  has  been  addisd  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  South  African  forms.  Dr.  H.  Woodward  described  (1873) 
a  remarkable  species  from  the  Gock's-comb  Mountains  (Q.J.G.S., 
vol.  xxix),  and  Dr.  French  (1897)  figured  a  Jffamahnotua  which  he 
believed  to  be  new  (Lethasa  Geognostica,  Th.  i,  Bd.  ii,  Lief.  1). 

The  fine  collection  here  described  includes  a  number  of  new  forms, 
of  which  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  the  gigantic  Homalonotus 
colossus,  sp.  nov. 

The  author  has  fortified  his  views  as  to  the  affinities  of  the  species 
he  has  described  by  examining  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum 
and  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  which 
contain  Salter's  types. 

The  following  species  are  recognized  and  described  : — 

Phacops  pujfiUuSf  up.  noT.  Dalmamtes  lunatiUy  sp.  nov. 

PA.  arbuteuSf  sp.  nov.  Dahnanitei  sp. 

i%.  eriita-gaUi  (H.  Woodw.).  Fi'oetus  tfiaUtcuty  sp.  nov. 

PA.  Afrieanus,  Salter.  Ti/phloniseua  Baini^  Salter. 

PA.  oeellut,  sp.  nov.  Jtomalonotut  Herneheli^  Murch. 

PA.  impresautf  sp.  nov.  S.  qwmut,  sp.  nov. 

PA.  {Cryphcnu)  eafer,  Salter.  H.  eoloaausy  sp.  nov. 

Fhacops  (?)  sp.  H.  sp. 

The  preHenoe  of  a  irue  Cryyliaus  and  of  spiny  forms  oi  Homalonotus 
indicates  that  the  beds  may  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the 
Devonian,  and  probably  to  the  lower  division  of  that  formation. 

Few  of  the  forms  have  any  very  near  allies  in  Europe.  The 
PhacopidsB  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  forms  described  from 
Brazil  by  J.  M.  Clarke  and  from  Bolivia  by  A.  Ulrioh  than  to  any 
European  ones.  A.  H.  F. 
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Uppm  Cambrun 
(Cli'aa-iiii-tiea  formation) 


MiDDLB  CaMB&IAN 


in.— Cakbriah  Faunas  of  China.  By  Charlbb  D.  Wajux>tt. 
From  ProoeediDgB  United  States  National  Muaeum,  vol.  zxx, 
pp.  563-^95.    8vo.     (Washington,  1906.) 

f  PHIS  is  the  second  preliminary  paper  on  the  Oambrian  Faunas  of 
X  China.  In  the  first  paper  (Proo.  U.S.  Nat  Mas.,  xxix.  Sept^ 
1905,  pp.  1-106)  a  historioal  introdaotion  was  g^ven  along  with 
a  list  of  the  species  known  at  the  time  of  pablioation. 

Daring  the  snmmer  of  1905  a  collection  made  by  Mr.  Eliot 
Blaokwelder  was  received,  which  came  chiefly  from  the  provinoes  of 
8hen-si  and  Shan-si.  This  collection  has  afforded  a  namber  of  new 
species,  bat  has  not  added  otherwise  to  the  knowledge  of  these 
faunas  already  acquired  except  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  genus 
€o$einoeyathu$. 

The  full  report  is  expected  to  be  published  before  the  dose  of  the 
present  year  (1906). 

The  association  of  genera  and  species  is  given  in  the  Ibt  below 
(all  the  species  are  new) : — 

Brachiopoda : 

Diseinoptit  tuleaim. 
Tiilobita: 
Anomoeare,  species  undetermined. 
Anomocarella  %m%a. 
.    Ftychaapii  heUa, 

fTrilobita : 

^rJ:lrX^^^'^\  1     i'^^^^M^^^iWalcott. 

(Ku-shanformaUon)  ^    Agxauhu  regulariMl 

Anthozoa : 
/      Co»einoevathu9  eUnra, 
Brachiopoda : 

{LinguUpii?),  specieB ! 
ir  orientalit. 

(P.)  KichimmMis, 


Obobu  iLingulepitTjt  specieB  undetemiined. 
Yorkiar  orientalit. 
Orihit  {PUetorthis)  t 

0.  (P.)  species  i 
Gasteropoda: 

Seenslla?  dilatatut. 
Platyeerat  W%lli*i. 
Stenotheeafi  timplex. 
Trilohita; 
Dorypyge  Riehthofeni  lavit. 
Agrauht  armatutf  A,  nitidaf  A<,  ohaeura.  A, 

utaf  A,  vieina. 
Agrauhi  (?)  ^  eapax,  A.  (?)  melie, 
Anotnocure  B\g»byi,  A,  eriopUy  A.JIava. 
Anomocarella  eontigua, 
FtyehopariaeomWy  P.  infiata^  P.  UUa^  P.  nertit, 

p.  undata^  P.  vetta^  P.  species  undetermined. 
Ptychoparxa  (?)  maia, 
Piyehoparia  (Ziostraeua)  inUrmediaf  P.  (X.) 

subnigosa, 
Solenopleura  pauperata, 
Doliekometopus  hyrie. 

The  fauna  of  the  Eu-shan  shale  includes  species  of  Dametelfaj 
Dorypyge,  and  genera  that  are  typical  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  fauna, 
while  the  fauna  of  the  Ch'au-mi-tien  limestone,  above  the  Ku-shan 


Middle  Cambrian  , 

(Ch'ang-hia  (Ei-ch6u)  formation)  \ 


k 


Interrogation  points  within  parentheses  indicate  undetermined  subgenera. 
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flhale,  IB  more  nearly  related  to  that  of  tlie  Upper  Cambrian  of  North 
Amerioa  and  North- Western  Europe.  A.  H.  F. 

[Note, — In  oonneotion  with  the  Cambrian  fanna  of  China  we  may 
refer  our  readers  to  two  papers :  (1)  by  Mr.  G.  C  Crick,  **  On  some 
Straight-shelled  Nautiloidea  of  Cambro-Silurian  age  from  Shantung," 
G»OL.  Mao.,  1903,  pp.  481-485,  PI.  XXII  and  Figs.  1-3;  (2)  by 
H.  Woodward,  **  Trilobites  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  of  Shantung/* 
GtOL.  Mao.,  1906,  pp.  211-216,  and  pp.  261-256,  PL  XIII,  and 
Figs.  1,  2.— EDrr.  Gbol.  Mag.] 


lY. — Gbolooioal  Subyby  ov  India.  General  Reports  (a)  for  the 
period  April,  1903,  to  December,  1904;  (&)  for  the  year  1905. 
By  T.  H.  Holland,  F.K.S.,  Director.  Records,  vol.  xxxii, 
parts  3,  4;  vol,  xxxiii,  parts  1-3.     8vo.     (Calcutta,  1905-6.) 

fPHE  Director's  Reports  show  the  very  considerable  amount  of 
JL  work  carried  on  by  the  Survey  under  his  supervision,  and  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  it  is  administered.  Much  is  done  in 
connection  with  the  economic  functions  of  geology  as  well  as  in  its 
more  strictly  scientific  sphere.  We  may  refer  in  the  former  con- 
nection to  inquiries  relating  to  the  occurrence  of  coal  in  beds  of 
Tertiary  age  in  the  Jammu  State  (Reo.  xxxii,  4),  and  to  the  solution 
of  engineering  problems,  which  depend  on  the  nature  of  local 
geological  formations ;  these  include  questions  relating  to  tunnelling 
and  landslips,  the  effects  of  railway  cuttings  on  hill-slopes,  and 
other  kindred  subjects.  Much  attention  is  also  bestowed  upon 
economio  minerals  and  water>supply.  In  the  scientific  field  of 
investigation  additions  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  that  magnificent 
series  of  scientific  memoirs  known  as  the  Falaontologia  Indiea,  in 
which  the-  most  skilled  observers  of  whatever  nationality  take  part. 
PalsBontological  contributions  of  less  bulk  and  importance  find 
a  place  in  the  "  Records."  Among  these  are  the  following:  '*  Notes 
on  the  Anthracolithic  Fauna  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Subansiri  Gorge, 
Assam,"  and  "The  Triassio  Fanna  of  the  Tropites-Limestone  of 
Byans,  Central  Himalayas  of  Eumaon,"  both  by  Professor  C.  Diener, 
of  Vienna.  The  last-named  paper  will  appear  in  an  extended  form 
in  the  Falaantohgia  Indiea.  Mr.  G.  £.  Pilgrim  contributes 
a  paper  "  On  the  occurrence  of  Elephaa  antiqwu  (Namadicua)  in  the 
Godavari  Alluvium."  Both  papers  are  oontained  in  the  *'  Records," 
xxxii,  pt.  3. 

In  the  General  Report  by  the  Director  for  1906  we  find  first 
a  description  of  the  routine  work  of  the  museum  and  laboratory,  and 
then  a  summary  of  publications  in  progress,  and  other  matters 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Survey.  Among  palsBontological 
papers  is  one  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Cowper  Reed  on  the  fossils  of  Lower 
PalsBOZoic  age  from  the  Northern  Shan  States,  with  descriptions  of 
the  Cystideans  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather,  and  of  the  Graptolites  by  Miss 
G.  L.  Elles,  D.Sc.  Professor  C.  Diener's  services  are  again  in  request 
to  describe  the  Triassio  fossils  collected  by  Mr.  E.  Vredenbnrg  in 
shales  occurring  in  the  Piubhin  district  of  Baluchistan.    The  fossils 
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(Monoiis  and  ffalorites)  indicate  the  oorrelation  of  these  beds  with  the 
Id(moH$'hedB  of  Spiti  and  the  Alaunio  (Middle  Norio)  snb-stage  of 
the  Alpine  Upper  Trias. 

An  exhaustive  memoir  on  the  Foraminifera  of  the  Indian  Tertiary 
by  Mr.  Yredenbarg  is  to  appear  in  the  Palaontologia  Indica, 
llie  Nummalitio  fauna  is  said  to  be  a  very  rich  one,  nearly  all  the 
most  important  types  being  represented  in  it  Many  interesting 
points  relating  to  the  zoological  aspects  of  the  group  will  also  be 
brought  to  light 

Mr.  Fermor's  petrologioal  studies  of  the  Decoan  Trap  formation 
point  to  the  important  conclusion  that  the  basalts  and  rhy elites  of 
Pavagad  Hill  (Bombay)  are  genetically  related  to  one  another. 

Under  "  Seismology  "  special  reference  is  made  to  .the  destmctive 
earthquake  in  the  Eangra  valley  on  the.  4th  April,  1905.  A  com- 
pilation of  the  results  of  inquiries  relating  to  it  that  were  set  on  foot 
by  the  Survey  immediately  after  the  event  is  published  in  vol.  zxzii 
of  the  "  Records."  A.  H.  F. 


OBITTT^JBY. 


PROFESSOR   J.    F.    BLAKE,    M.A.,   F.G.S. 
Born  April  3,  1839.  Dibd  July  7,  1906. 

The  Bvv.  John  Fbbderiok  Blake,  M.A.,  F.Q.S.,  who  died  on 
July  7th,  1906,  at  his  residence,  35,  Harlesden  Gardens,  N.  W.,  was  bom 
at  Stoke-next-Quildford  on  the  Srd  April,  1889 ;  he  was  son  of  the 
Bev.  Bobert  P.  Blake,  and  married  in  1866  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Bev.  F.  F.  Haslewood,  Bector  of  Smarden,  Kent.  J.  F.  Blake 
was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  gaining  the  first  prize 
medal  in  Mathematics  in  1852,  and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge^ 
where  he  was  Senior  Scholar  and  Prizeman  in  various  subjects, 
and  a  pupil  from  1859-1862  of  the  illustrious  Professor  Sedgwick. 
In  1862  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  as  fifteenth  Wrangler,  and  was  first 
of  that  year  in  the  Natural  Science  Tripos.  In  the  same  year  he 
edited,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Prebendary  W.  A.  Whitworth 
and  other  representatives  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Dublin 
Universities,  a  journal  known  as  the  Messenger  of  Mathematics, 
promoted  to  encourage  original  investigation,  and  to  unite  in 
style  and  selection  of  subjects  the  three  schools,  with  the 
view  of  forming  an  undivided  English  School  of  Mathematics. 
Ordained  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  Blake  became  Curate  of  Lenton, 
Nottingham,  1862-4,  and  subsequently  held  for  a  short  period  the 
curacy  of  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  London.  In  1865  he  was 
appointed  Mathematical  Master  and  Assistant  Chaplain  at  St.  Peter's 
School,  York,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years.  Among  his 
pupils  who  have  since  distinguished  themselves  may  be  mentioned : 
the  Bev.  P.  Braithwaite,  appointed  Dean  of  Jersey  1888;  H.  Tom- 
linson,  F.B.S. ;  A.  T.  Pollard,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London 
School;   G.  H.  Pickersgill,  M.P.;   W.  Y.  Fausset,  Head  Master  of 
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Bipon  School;  and  Dr.  Alan  Qray,  the  eminent  maaician  and  oiganiat 
of  Trinity  College,  Oambridge.  In  1874  lie  gave  up  clerioal  work 
in  order  to  devote  himself  apeoially  to  acienoe,  and  left  York  for 
London.  Soon  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  Professor  Hughes,  of 
Cambridge,  he  undertook  the  Science  Lectures  for  a  term  at 
Aberystwith  College.  From  1876  to  1880  Blake  was  Lecturer  on 
Comparative  Anatomy  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  in  1878-9 
he  delivered  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  same  subject  at  King's 
College  for  the  late  Professor  A.  H.  Ghtrrod.  He  was  an  Examiner 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Geology  and  Mathematics,  and 
for  many  years  Assistant  Examiner  in  Physiography  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  Until  quite  recently  he  was  an  Honorary 
Examiner  in  Geology  to  the  City  of  London  College,  Moorfields. 
In  1877  Blake  was  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society 
the  'Murchison  Fund,'  in  recognition  of  his  original  researches, 
chiefly  in  Palsdontology  and  Stratigraphical  Geology. 

The  Government  Grant  Committee  recommended  Professor  Blake 
for  several  grants  in  aid  of  his  work  on  the  British  Palasozoic 
Cephalopoda,  and  also  in  aid  of  stratigraphical  researches  on  the 
Jurassic  rocks  of  the  Continent  as  compared  with  those  of  Britain. 

In  1880  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Science  at  University 
College,  Nottingham,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum,  where  he  remained 
for  eight  years.  Here  he  inaugurated  and  becnme  first  President 
of  the  Students'  Association,  and  editor  of  the  College  ''  Record."  In 
1888  he  again  removed  to  London,  and  soon  became  actively  engaged 
in  bringing  out  the  "  Annals  of  British  Geology,"  which  ran  into 
four  volumes,  1890-1893.  Owing  to  his  acceptance  of  an  appoint- 
ment to  equip  and  arrange  the  State  Museum  at  Baroda,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  this  work,  and  in  the  winter  of  1895  be  sailed 
for  India.  It  was  during  his  temporary  absence  from  England  that 
he  met  with  the  great  calamity  of  his  life  in  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
which  occurred  when  they  had  been  parted  only  two  months. 

In  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  Geology 
and  PaliBontology  during  a  period  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
he  was  in  1895  awarded  the  Lyell  Medal  by  the  Council  of  the 
Geological  Society.  In  1891-2  he  was  President  of  the  Geologists' 
Association,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  Vice-President.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Scientific  Association,  1889,  and 
of  the  London  Amateur  Scientific  Society,  1890  and  1891.  Professor 
Blake  conducted  many  excursions  of  the  Greologists'  Association;  and 
the  enthusiasm  and  vigour  which  he  displayed  were  remarkable.  He 
served  on  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  was  for 
some  time  Editor  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geologists'  Association. 
As  a  member  of  the  International  Geological  Congress,  he  attended 
the  meetings  held  in  Philadelphia,  London,  Switzerland,  and  Russia. 
At  the  London  meeting  of  1888  he  conducted  a  party  of  the  members 
through  North  Wales  and  over  Snowdon.  He  seldom  missed  the 
meetings  of  the  British  Association,  and  read  many  papers  in  the 
Geological  Section.  Professor  Blake  was  present  at  the  Montreal 
meeting  in  1884,  and  undertook  by  himself  a  difficult  journey  to 
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the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  impreeeions  of  the  district  are  embodied 
in  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting. 

The  more  noteworthy  of  Professor  Blake's  oontrtbutions  to 
geological  science  were  those  on  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  and  Portland 
Beds,  and  that,  prepared  conjointly  with  Mr.  Hudleston,  on  the 
Oorallian  rocks — papers  that  have  become  classic  in  the  literature  of 
British  geology.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  monograph  oii 
the  Fauna  of  the  Cornbrash,  on  which  he  was  engaged  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  not  completed  by  the  author. 

Blake  was  not  averse  to  geological  battles,  and  he  entered  into 
sundry  controverted  matters  with  characteristic  energy,  but 
occasionally  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  Thus  he  dealt  with 
(what  were  at  the  time)  the  thorny  subjects  of  the  Pre-Cambrian 
rocks  of  St.  David's,  the  North-West  Highland  problems,  the 
Oligooene  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  older  rocks  of  North  Wales. 

With  regard  to  Professor  Blake's  work  in  Anglesey,  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  follow  it  in  detail  writes: — It  seems  hardly  to 
have  met  with  the  recognition  that  it  deserves.  That  he  erred  on 
certain  points  is  true,  but  in  regions  such  as  Anglesey  who  has  not  ? 
The  "  Monian  System  "  did  not,  indeed,  find  general  acceptance,  but 
what  Pre-Cambrian  system  has  ?  On  the  other  hand,  his  principal 
sub-divittions,  as  such,  hold  good  for  the  most  psrt  He  discovered 
the  Glaucophane  Schist.  He  discovered  the  YHriolite.  These  facta 
alone  are  enough  to  show  how  great  an  advance  his  work  represents 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  older  rocks  of  Anglesey. 

He  leaves  a  family  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter  to  mourn  his 
loss,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  and  a  Public  Analyst  in  Ireland. 

Fublieatiotu. 
<*  A  Catechism  of  Zoology."    12mo ;  London,  1873. 
**  The  Yorkshire  Lias.^^     8to  ;   London,  1876.    (In  oonjonetion  with  Profeasor 

Ralph  Tato.) 
'*  ABtronomical  Myths."    Svo ;  London,  1877.    (Based  on  Flanimarion*8  History  of 

the  Heavens.) 
**  The  Geological  Results  of  Arctic  Exploration."     12mo ;  London,  1878. 
**  A  Monograph  of  British  Fossil  Cephalopoda.*'    4to ;  London,  put  i,  1882. 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Metallurgical  Specimens  formed  by  the  late  Joba 

Percy,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S."     8vo  ;  London,  1892  (Byre  &  Spottiswoode). 
**  Annals  of  British  Geology."    4  vols.,  1890-93  ;  London  ffiulau  &  Co.). 
**  Catalogue  of  Tvpe-  and  other  Specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society." 

8vo;  London,  1902. 
**  A  Monograph  of  the  Fauna  of  the  Combrash,"  part  i ;  Monogr.  Faleoont.  Soc.  59 

(1905),  pp.  1-100. 

List  of  Seietit\fic  Papert  and  Memoir*. 

••The  Red  Chalk":   Proc.  Yorkshire  Nat.  Club,  1869  (1870);    Gbol.  Mao.. 

Vol.  VII,  p.  300. 
**  The  Yorkshire  lias  and  the  Distribution  of  its  Anmionites"  :  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep., 

vol.  lU  (1871) jpp.  90-92. 
<*  On  the  Infralias  in  Yorkshire  " :  Geol.  Mao.  (1872),  p.  137 ;  Quart.  Joum.  Gcol. 

Soc.,  vol.   xxviii  (1872),  pp.   132-146;    Phil.    Mag.,  vol.  xliii    (1872), 

pp.  643-544. 
**  Additional  Remains  of  Pleistocene  Mammals  in  Yorkshire  "  :  Brit.  Assoc.  R^.» 

vol.  xliii  (1873),]).  75. 
•*  On  the  Oldest  known  British  Trigonia  " :  Gbol.  Mao.  (1873),  p.  186. 
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*<  Xole  on  the  Bed  Chalk  in  TorkBhire" :  Gbol.  Mao.  (1874),  pp.  362-364. 

**0n  the  Einuneridge  Clay  of  England ":  Geol.  Mao.  (1876),  p.  136;  Quart. 

Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxi  (1876),  pp.  196-233. 
'*  On  the  Silurian  Formation"  :  Gbol.  Mao.  (1876),  p.  184. 
'*  On  the  Motion  of  Glaciers'' :  Gbol.  Mao.  (1876),  pp.  493-499. 
*'  On  the  Yorkshire  lias  " :  Geol.  Mao.  (1876),  p.  611. 

*•  On  Jimulina  8orbyana'' :  Monthly  Microec.  Joum.,  toI.  xt  (I876)^p.  262-264. 
*'0n  the  Corallian  Rooks  of  Enghmd"  (in  conjunction  with  W.  HT.  Hudleston, 

Esq.):   Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,,  vol.  xxxiii  (1877),  pp.  260-406;   Phil. 

Mag.,  vol.  iii  (1877),  pp.  164-156. 
''  History  of  the  Restoration  of  Extinct  Animals  "  (1877) :  €tool.  Assoc.  Proc.,  vol.  t 

(1878).  pp.  91-103. 
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"  On  the  Original  Form  of  Sedimentary  Depoeito " :   Brit.  Amoc.  Rep.  (1902)^ 

pp.  603-604  ;  Gbol.  Mao.  (1903).  pp.  12-18  and  72-80. 
•*  Notes  on  the  species  *  Am.  plicatilit '  and  *  Am.  bipUx  *  of  Sowerby"  :  Gbol.  Mao. 

(1904),  pp.  162-166. 
"  The  Silurian  Cephalopoda"  :  Geol.  Assoc.  Proc,  yoI.  zTiii  (1904),  pp.  461-454. 
**  On  the  Order  of  Succession  of  the  Manx  Slates  in  their  Northern  Half,  and  its 

bearing  on  the  Origin  of  the  Schistose  Breccia  associated  therewith  "  :  Quart. 

Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  Ixi  (1905),  pp.  358-373. 

ArticUt, 

'*  Cuttlefish  " :  Encyclopeedia  Britannica. 

**  Geology  of  Nottinghamshire  "  :  Victoria  History  of  the  Counties. 

**  Origin  and  History  of  the  Thames  " :  Marylebone  Mercury  (1891). 


GEORGE   FREDERICK   HARRIS,    F.Q.S. 

Born  Sbftbmbbb  13,  1862.  Dibd  July  16,  1906. 

As  snpplementary  to  the  short  notice  given  in  onr  last  namber 
(p.  384),  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Harris  was  born  at  Anglesey  in 
Hampshire,  and  educated  at  Netherhampton  House  School,  Wilton, 
near  Salisbury.  He  subsequently  attended  classes  at  King's  College, 
London,  and  the  Birkbeck  Institution.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
interested  in  geology  and  archeeology,  and  he  enlarged  his  knowledge 
during  extensive  travels  in  Europe  and  during  visits  paid  to  North 
Africa  and  the  United  States. 

To  the  GiOLOOioAL  Maoazins  he  contributed  papers  on  "The 
Gelinden  Beds,"  1887,  p.  108;  on  "The  Geology  of  Gironde,"  1890, 
p.  22;  and  "A  Journey  through  Russia,''  1898,  pp.  9,  110. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Burrows,  A.R.I.B.A.,  F.G.S.,  he 
published  a  valuable  account  of  "The  Eocene  and  OligoceneBeds  of  the 
Paris  Basin,"  with  geological  map  and  sections,  and  numerous  lists 
of  species  and  localities,  pp.  1-129,  8vo  (read  before  the  Geologists' 
Association,  April  3,  1891,  and  published  separately,  E.  Stanford, 
price  8s.). 

He  added  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Newton's  Systematic  List  of 
British  Oligocene  and  iBooene  Mollnsca  in  the  British  Museum 
(1891),  and  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  Tertiary  Mollusca  of 
Australia'  in  the  Geological  Department  (1897),  8vo,  pp.  26 
and  408,  with  8  plates,  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Burrows  he  also 
named  and  arranged  the  Foreign  Tertiary  Mollusca  in  the  Geological 
Department  of  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Harris  was  for  more  than  20  years  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Builder,  and  wrote  a  series  of  articles  upon  "  Building  Stones,'* 
which  were  afterwards  published  separately.  His  attention  thus 
became  directed  to  questions  of  practical  geology.  He  issued  in 
1888  a  work  entitled  "Granites  and  our  Granite  Industries,"  and 
wrote    on    London   Water   Supply    (1892) ;    he    contributed    for 

^  Intended  to  be  one  of  a  serieB. 
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many  years  to  the  Clayworker,  and  published  in  1897  a  wark  on 
''The  Scienoe  of  Brick  making."  While  largely  engaged  on 
economic  questions  he  carried  on  investigations  into  the  structure  of 
oolitic  freestones  (1895),  and  found  time  likewise  to  write 
occasional  papers  on  Eocene  and  Oligooene  MoUusca  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Mr.  R.  Bullen  Newton.^ 


RICHARD  GLASCX)TT  SYMES,   M-A. 
BoHN  May  8,  1840.  Dibd  July  27,  1906. 

Son  of  Glasoott  Symes,  M.D.,  a  leading  physician  of  Kingstown, 
in  the  county  of  Dublin,  R.  Q.  Symes  was  born  in  that  town, 
graduated  as  Master  of  Arts  and  Licentiate  of  Engineering  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  qualifying  for  the  Mechanical  Section  of 
his  degree  at  the  Inohicore  works  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway. 

Having  become  interested  in  geology,  he  joined  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland  as  Assistant  Geologist  under  Jukes  in  1863.  In 
the  course  of  his  work  he  entirely  surveyed  six  of  the  one-inch  maps 
and  portions  of  seventeen  in  conjunction  with  other  members  of  the 
staff.  Though  his  earliest  work  was  carried  out  over  forty  years 
ago,  his  lines  as  then  drawn  remain  unaltered,  though  some  of  the 
districts  he  completed,  such  as  that  of  Lough  Conn  in  Sheet  64, 
were  of  a  very  complicated  nature.  His  latest  Irish  work  was  in 
county  Antrim,  which  he  was  detailed  to  examine  on  account  of  his 
practical  knowledge  of  the  coal  and  iron  deposits.  It  is  especially 
satisfactory  to  note  that  recent  exploration  of  the  Ballyoastle  Coal- 
field has  entirely  justified  the  indications  of  his  map  and  six-inch 
section.  In  1869  Symes  was  pn)moted  to  the  rank  of  Geologist. 
In  1874  he  was  one  of  the  Secretarit'S  of  Section  C  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  iu  Belfast,  and  in  1878  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Section  G  (Mechanical  Science)  at  the  Meeting  in 
Dublin.  His  descriptive  memoirs  of  the  Irish  areas  he  surveyed 
were  interesting  and  clear,  and  his  mapping  and  draughtsmanship 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  one-inch  Geological  Map  of  Ireland  in 
1890  he  was  transferred  to  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  Survey, 
where  he  surveyed  considerable  portions  of  Kintyre  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oban  in  the  Argyll  district. 

He  was  an  ardent  sportsman  and  keen  observer  of  the  fauna  of 
the  districts  in  which  he  was  successively  engaged,  and  there  were 
few  better  practical  authorities  upon  the  birds  and  fishes  of  Ireland. 

Injuries  sustiiined  by  a  car  accident  whilst  engaged  some  years 
ago  in  surveying  the  country  near  Campbelton,  N.B.,  shattered 
a  previously  robust  frame.  He  retired  from  the  public  service  in 
1900,  and  settled  in  Moiikstown,  near  Dublin,  where  he  died  on  the 
27th  of  July,  after  a  short  illness.  R.  C. 
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I. — EttiNBMT  LiYiNQ  Gbolooibts  : 
JosKPH  Fbsdbbiok:  Whitbavbs,  LL.D.»  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.  (Canada). 

Palssontolocist,  Zoologist,  and  Aflsistaat  Director,  Geoloncal  Sfmrey*  of  Canada  j; 
Hon.  Memb.  Aflhmolean  Soo.  Oxford,  Yorkshire  Phil.  Soc,  Nat.  Hist.  800. 
Montreal,  and  Hist,  and  Scient.  Soc.  Manitoba. 

(WITH  A  PORTRAIT,  PLATE  XXin.) 

WE  ara  glad  to  introduce  to  our  readers  a  portrait  and  some 
aoooont  of  the  life-work  of  the  distingnished  PalieoDtoIogist 
to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  who  has  now  held  the  office  for 
thirty  years. 

Dr.  Whitea^s  was  bom  at  Oxford  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1885,  and  resided  in  that  city  nntil  1861.  In  early  life  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  pursnit  of  Natural  History,  and  during  the 
years  1855  and  1856  he  colleeted  and  studied  the  land  and  fresh* 
water  mollusca  of  the  neighbourhood  of  his  home,  and  communicated 
a  pi^per  thereon  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ashmolean  Society.  His 
energies  were  afterwards  directed  to  geology,  and  daring,  the  years 
1858  to  1860  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  collecting  and  studying 
the  Jurassic  fossils,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Oolites,  of  the  country  around  Oxford.  At  this  period  the 
present  Master  of  Pembroke  (Bishop  Mitohinson),  Uie  Bev.  H.  H. 
Wood,  and  Mr.  James  Parker  were  zealous  collectors  of  fossils  at 
Oxford.  In  1861  Dr.  Whiteaves  published  lists  of  the  fossils  thus 
obtained,  and  thereby  added  quite  a  large  number  of  speoies  to  those 
previously  known  from  the  Great  Oolite  Series  and  the  Corallian 
rocks.  Many  of  the  fossils  upon  which  these  lists  were  based,  were 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford  in 
1860,  at  which  Sedgwick,  Lyell,  and  Salter  were  present  Seyeml 
of  the  species  in  these  collections  were  then  new  to  scienoe.  Four 
of  them,  from  the  Corallian,  were  described  and  figured  by 
Dr.  Wfaiteayes  in  the  Annah  for  May,  1861.  Fourteen  others, 
from  the  Lower  Oolites,  were  described  and  illustrated  by  the  late 
Dr.  John  Lycett,  in  1863,  in  his  "  Supplementary  Monograph  on  the 
Mollusca  of  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  Great  Oolite,  Forest  Marble,  and 
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Cornbrash/'  pnblished  by  the  PalaBontograpliioal  Society.  Profeflsor 
John  Phillips,  who  then  occupied  the  Chair  of  Qeology  at  Oxford, 
took  a  lively  intereet  in  these  palsdontological  inyestigationSy  and 
sabsequently  referred  to  them  in  complimentary  terms  in  his 
"Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames."  Dr.  Ljoett 
also  called  attention  to  the  discoveiy  by  Dr.  Whiteaves  of  Bradfordian 
species  at  Islip,  while  subsequent  workers  in  the  same  field,  Mr.  £2.  A. 
Walford,  Professor  J.  F.  Blake,  and  the  officers  of  the  Qeolog^oal 
Surrey,  have  acknowledged  the  value  of  these  original  researches. 

At  intervals,  during  his  residence  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Whiteaves 
collected  at  other  famous  localities  for  Oolitic  fossils,  such,  as 
Minchinhampton,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Stroud,  Cheltenham, 
Dnndry,  and  Bath.  He  also  did  a  little  amateur  dredging  on  the 
coast  of  South  Wales,  near  Swansea ;  at  Lamlash  Bay,  Arran ;  and 
off  St.  Heliers,  Jersey.  He  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Ashmolean  Society  at  Oxford  in  1857,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  in  1859. 

In  1861  Dr.  Whiteaves  paid  his  first  visit  to  Canada,  landing 
in  Quebec  early  in  June.  After  spending  a  few  months  at 
and  near  that  city  and  Montreal,  he  went  with  E.  Billings  (Palaeon- 
tologist to  the  Oeological  Survey  of  Canada^)  to  examine  some 
fossiliferous  exposures  on  the  Yamaska  Biver,  near  St  Hyaointhe. 
In  the  middle  of  December  the  tidings  of  the  recent  death  of  his 
father  reached  him  in  Montreal,  and  he  at  once  returned  to  England, 
landing  in  Liverpool  early  in  January,  1862. 

A  few  months  later  he  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  and  visited  New 
Tork,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  Burlington  (New  Jersey),  and 
Cincinnati.  At  these  cities  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thomas 
Bland,  Benjamin  Silliman,  J.  D.  Dana,  Isaac  Lea,  Q.  W.  Tryon,  and 
J.  G.  Anthony.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  of  1862  in 
Ohio,  collecting  and  studying  the  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  and 
especially  the  Unionidad,  of  the  State,  at  Waynesville,  Franklin,  and 
Columbus.  He  returned  to  Montreal  vid  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  in 
the  late  autumn  of  1862. 

From  1863  to  1875  Dr.  Whiteaves  was  Curator  of  the  Museam 
and  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal. 
During  these  twelve  years  he  worked  in  its  interests  with  Sir  J.  W. 
Dawson,  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Dr.  A.  E.  C.  Selwyn,  Elkanah  Billings, 
Dr.  P.  P.  Carpenter,  George  Bamston,  Professor  R.  Bell,  and  others, 
and  was  a  rather  frequent  contributor  to  its  official  organ,  the 
Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist,  which  had  been  founded  in  1866 
by  E.  Billings.  His  special  objects  of  study  while  connected  with  this 
Society  were,  first,  the  land  and  freeh-water  moUusoa  of  Lower 
Canada,  now  known  as  the  Province  of  Quebec ;  secondly,  the  fossils 
of  the  Trenton,  Black  River,  Cbazy,  and  Calciferous  formations  of 
the  Island  of  Montreal  and  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  thirdly,  the 
marine  invertebrata  of  Eastern  Canada.     He  carried  on  dredging 

.  \  ■E^^  Billings,  F.G.S.,  wasibom  in  the  townflhip  of  Gloucester,  near  Ottawa. 
^^}P^\  ?®  T^  appointed  Palfeontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  in 
1866,  and  died  m  1876.    See  Obituary,  Geol.  Mao.,  1877,  pp.  43-46. 
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operations  in  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrenoe  on  behalf  of  the  Montreal 
Society  in  1867  and  1869,  and  under  the  direct  aaspices  of  the 
Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  at  Ottawa,  which  provided 
epecial  facilities  for  this  work,  on  Goyemment  vessels,  during  the 
years  1871, 1872,  and  1873.  In  aid  of  this  work  Dr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys 
presented  him  in  1868  with  a  dredge  of  the  most  approved  pattern. 
On  an  ordinary  Oaspe  fishing-boat  it  had  been  scaroely  practicable 
to  dredge  at  much  greater  depths  than  50  or  60  fathoms,  but  on  one 
or  other  of  the  fishery  protection  cruisers  the  greatest  depths  in  the 
Gulf,  from  200  and  250  to  813  fathoms,  were  for  the  first  time 
successfully  explored. 

Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  has  shown  that  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  the 
St  Lawrence  valley  consist  largely  of  a  thin  upper  layer  of  sand, 
the  'Sazicava  sand,'  which  is  characterized  by  the  abundance  of 
a  few  common  species  of  littoral  marine  shells  and  barnacles 
belonging  to  species  still  living ;  and  of  a  lower  and  thicker  deposit 
of  clay,  the  '  Leda  clay,'  which  holds  the  remains  of  a  rich  marine 
fauna  of  a  distinctly  deeper  water  type.  The  dredgings  in  the 
River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  Dr.  Whiteaves, 
and  others  have  so  far  shown  that  nearly  all  the  species  that  have 
been  found  fossil  in  the  Leda  clay  are  still  living  in  its  waters,  or 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  principal  exceptions  seem  to  be  the 
ZepraUa  quadrieomuta  of  Dawson  and  the  Aatarte  Laurentiafia  of 
Lyell,  neither  of  which  has  yet  been  met  with  in  a  living  state. 
Tethea  Logani,  Dawson  (a  tetraotinellid  sponge),  was  long  supposed 
to  be  an  extinct  species,  but  Mr.  L.  M.  Lambe  thinks  that  it  is  the 
eame  as  the  recent  Cranidla  cranium  (Muller).  The  CharisteB  elegana 
of  Carpenter,  which  was  also  once  supposed  to  be  an  extinct  species, 
has  been  dredged  living  by  Yerrill  in  deep  water  off  the  New 
England  coast  The  so-called  Leda  of  the  '  Leda  clay,'  now  called 
Portlandia  glacialis  (Wood),  has  not  yet  been  found  living  in  the 
River  or  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  though  Mr.  A.  P.  Low  dredged 
a  few  fine  living  specimens  of  it  at  Richmond  Gulf,  on  the  east  side 
of  Hudson  Bay,  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  fathoms,  in  1899. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Whiteaves 
materially  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  lists  of  Pleistocene 
fossils  in  the  *^  Geology  of  Canada,"  published  by  the  Geological 
Survey  in  1863,  and  in  the  "  Canadian  Ice  Age,"  published  by  Sir 
J.  W.  Dawson  in  1893. 

In  1875  Dr.  Whiteaves  joined  the  palsaontological  branch  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada  at  the  request  of  £.  Billings,  who  was 
then  in  failing  health.  He  was  appointed  Palaeontologist  to  that 
institution  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  shortly  after  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Billings  in  June  of  that  year,  and  was  made  one  of  the  original 
Assistant  Directors  in  1877,  and  Zoologist  in  1883.^    During  the 

>  The  Assifitant  Directors  were  ori^ally  four  in  number,  viz.,  Dr.  Robert  Bell, 
now  Chief  Geologist  also;  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  who  died  in  1901;  Dr.  B.  J. 
Harrington,  who  resigned  in  1881 ;  and  Dr.  l^teayes.  Drs.  Bell  and  Dawson 
represented  Field  Geology;  Dr.  Harrington,  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry;  and 
Dr.  Whiteayes,  Palaeontology.  Dr.  G.  C.  Hoffmann  and  Professor  Macoun  were 
since  appointed  assistant  directors,  the  former  in  1883,  the  latter  in  1887. 
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thirty  years  of  hia  official  oonnection  with  the  Sarrey  he  ha»' 
published  three  descriptive  and  illustrated  YoUimes  on  Canadian 
Paleeontology  or  rather  Pkladozoology,  which  were  issued  in  parts  at 
varying  intervals;  a  "Catalogue  of  the  Marine  Invertebrata  of 
Bastem  Canada  " ;  and  rather  more  than  100  papers  on  Canadian 
Pkl'sBontology  or  Zoology.  His  palsdontologioal  publications  are 
based  chiefly  upon  specimens  brought  in  by  the  field  geologists  or 
aoquired  from  local  collectors,  but  on  various  occasions  he  has 
personally  gathered  fossils  at  many  localities  in  the  provinces  of 
QtMbec,  Ontario^  and  Manitoba.  With'  Drs.  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn, 
Sobert  Bell,  G.  M.  Dawson,  Q.  C.  Ho£Fmann,  Professor  Maooan, 
abd-  other  members  of  the  Staff,  he  has  sedulously  and  persistently 
striven  to  add  to  and  improve  the  collections  of  the  Survey,  in 
the  hope  of  forming,  as  large  a  nucleus  as  possible  of  a  Canadian 
National  Museum,  such  as  that  which  was  contemplated  by  Sir  W.  E. 
Logan  in  1853. 

'  For  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence,  the  Qeologioal 
Survey  of  Canada  was  only  a  Survey  of  the  two  provinces  now  known 
as  Ontario  and  Quebea  During  those  years  its  collections  were  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  illustration  of  the  geology,  geological 
economics,  mineralogy,  and  palsaontology  of  these  two  provinoes. 
Since  the  confederation  of  all  the  Canadian  provinces,  which  wa» 
commenced  in  1867  and  completed  in  1873,  the  Survey  has  become 
a*  Geological  Survey  of  the  whole  Dominion.  It  was  definitely 
constituted  a  Natural  History  Survey,  also,  in  1877,  and  a  distinoc 
department  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Canada  in  1890.  Its  Museum 
now  contains  large  and  important  collections  illustrative  of  the 
botany,  zoology,  ethnology,  and  arohaology  of  the  Dominion,  as 
well  as  of  its  geology  and  palsBontology.  These  collections,  and 
the  memoirs  and  papers  that  have  been  based  thereon,  represent  the 
labours  of  two  generations  of  specialists.  In  pal»ontology  the 
Museum  of  the  Survey  contains  the  types  of  nearly  all  the  species  of 
fossils  that  hnve  been  described  in  its  publications. 

The  premises  in  Montreal  in  which  its  collections  were  housed 
from  1852  to  1881  ultimately  proved  to  be  quite  inadequate  for 
their  proper  accommodation.  The  much  larger  and  more  commodions 
buildings  at  Ottawa,  into  which  the  Survey  moved  in  1881,  are  also 
now  found  to  be  far  too  small  for  its  present  and  future  requirements, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  new  building  for  the  suitable  housing  of  its 
present  staff  and  collections  was  laid  at  Ottawa  in  1905. 

Dr.  Whiteaves  is  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  and  has  contributeil  twenty-two  papers  to  its  Transactions. 
This  Society  was  founded  in  1881  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was 
then  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Governor  General  of  Canada.  From 
1882  to  1899  Dr.  Whiteaves  was  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  was  eleoted 
a  Fellow  thereof  in  1887.  At  its  meeting  in  Montreal  in  1882  he 
exhibited  and  read  a  paper  on  some  remarkable  fossil  fishes  that 
liad  recently  been  collected  from  the  Upper  Devonian  rooks  at 
Scaumenac  Bay  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  from  the  Lower 
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DftvoQian  rooks  at  Campbell  ion,  New  Brunswiok;  and  at  itB  meeiing 
at  OolumbuB,  Ohio,  in  1899,  he  was  the  presiding  officer  iu  the 
Sfotion  of  Geology  and  Geography. 

With  liiB  exception  of  short  visits  to  England  and  the  Continent 
tn  the  summer  seasons  of  1865,  1866,  and  1868,  Dr.  Whttaafires  has 
tivfld  in  Montreal  from  1863  to  1881,  and  at  OUawa  from  1881 
up  to  the  present  time.  In  1900  he  reoeived  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  MoGill  Uniyersity,  Montreal. 

His  name  has  been  associated  with  one  genos  of  Ordovioian 
Peleoypoda,  with  two  species  of  fossil  fishes,  with  sixteen  species  of 
fossil  invertebrata,  and  with  six  species  of  reoent  marine  invertebrata. 
His  ''Catalogue  of  the  Marine  Invertebrata  of  Eastern  Canada,** 
issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  in  1901,  summarizes  the 
Information  gathered,  largely  by  himself,  but  also  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Dawson  and  various  Canadian  and  United  States  workers..  This 
volume  is  of  considerable  interest  in  its  geological  bearings — the 
distribution  of  the  fauna  as  compared  with  that  of  Western  Europe. 
l*he  identical,  the  slightly  divergent  or  representative  species,  and 
the  distinct  species  furnish  endless  subjects  of  study. 

The  record  of  work  accomplished  by  Dr.  Whiteaves  in  almost 
«very  branch  of  zoology  and  palssozoology,  and  his  untiring  iDtdustiy, 
are  apparent  from  the  full  list  of  papers  herewith  appendoi. 

LIST  OP  PAPERS  AND  OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS  BY 
J.  F.  WHITEAVES. 

(The  titles  of  yolumes  that  were  issued  in  ports  are  printed  in  small  capitals.) 

1837.    **  On  the  Land  and  Fresh-water  Mollnsca  inhabitiiij^  the  Neighbourhood  of 

Oxford  "  :  Proc.  Ashmolean  Soo.,  Oxford,  yoI.  iii,  p.  110. 
1861.    '*  On  the  Inyertebrate  Fauna  of  the  Lower  Oolites  of  Oxfordshire"  :  Bep. 
Brit.  Assoc.,  1860,  Trans.  Sect.,  p.  104. 
''On  the  PalaH>ntoloffy  of  the  Coralline  Oolites  of  the  Ndghbourhood  of 

Oxford  " :  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  London,  ser.  zu,  vol.  Yiii,  p.  142. 
' '  On  the  OoUtio  £chino£rmata  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford ' ' :  Geologist, 
▼ol.  iv,  p.  174. 
1863.    "  On  the  Land  and  Fresh-water  MoUusoa  of  Lower  Canada,"  parts  i  aad  ii: 
Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist,  ser.  i,  yoI.  viii,  pp.  50  and  98. 
Transatlantic  Sketches.  —  I.   **  On  ilie  Little  Miami  Biver,  Waynesrille, 
Warren  County,  Ohio"  :  Zoologist,  London,  vol.  xxi,  p.  8419. 
1865.    "  On  the  Fossils  of  the  Trenton  Limestone  of  the  Islaod  of  Montreal": 

Canad.  Nat.  and  Geol.,  ser.  u,  vol.  ii,  p.  312. 
1869.    "  On  the  Marine  MoUusca  of  Eastern  Caniada" :  ibid.,  ser.  u,  vol.  iv,  p.  48. 
'*  On  some  Results  obtained  by  Dredging  in  Gasp6  and  off  Hurray  naj  ". : 
idem,  ser.  iz,  vol.  iv,  p.  270. 
.  1870.    **  Notes  on  some  Canadian  Biitls  " :  ibid.,  ser.  n,  vol.  v,  pp.  103  and  230. 
1871.    *'  B«port  on  a  Deen-sea  Dredging  Expedition  to  the  GuH  of  St.  Lawrence  " : 

Bep.  Dept.  of  Marine  ana  Fisheries,  Ottawa. 
1^72.    "  Beport  on  a  Second  Deep-sea  Jhedging  Expedition  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Marine  Fisheries  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  " :  idem,  Ottawa,  1872. 
*' Deep-sea  Dredging,  in  the  Gulf  ol  St.  Lawrenee":  Canad.  Nat.  and 

Geol.,  ser.  ii,  vol.  vi,  p.  351. 
**  Notes  on  a  Deep-sea  Dredging  Expedition  round  the  Island  of  Anticosti, 
in  the  Gulf  oi  St.  Lawrence  " :  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  rv,  vol.  x, 
p.  341.    Beprinted,  with  some  alterations  and  additions,  in  the  Caoad* 
Nat.,  etc.,  ser.  n,  vol.  vii,  p.  86. .   - 
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1873«  "  Beport  on  Deep-sea  "Dredging  OperatioiiB  in  the  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence,  nitb 
Notes  on  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Marine  Fisheries  and  OrBter-bed^ 
of  part  of  that  region  "  :  Bep.  Dept.  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Ottawa. 

1874*    "  On  Beoent  Deep-sea  Dredging  Operations  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence"  z 
Amer.  Joum.  Sci.,  ser.  iii,  vol.  yii,  p.  210. 
'*  Notes  on  the  Cretaceous  Fossils  collected  by  Mr.  James  Bichardson  at 
Yancouyer  and  the  adjacent  Islands  " :  Bep.  IWr.  G«ol.  Surr.  Canada 
for  1873^,  p.  260. 

1875.  *'  On  a  Collection  of  Himalayan  Birds  recently  presented  to  the  Nataral 

History  Society  by  Major  G.  £.  Bulger " :  Cfuiad.  Nat,  etc.,  ser.  n, 
vol.  vu,  p.  394. 
*<  Notes  on  tne  Marine  Fisheries,  and  particularly  on  the  Oyster-beds,  of  the- 
Golf  of  St.  Lawrence" :  idem,  p.  336. 

1876.  GaoLOOzcAL  SunvBY  of  Canada.    Mbsozoic  Fobsil8,  Vol.  I,  Part  1. — 

(1)  "  On  some  Invertebrata  from  the  Coal-bearing  Bocks  of  the  Qoeea 
Charlotte  Islands,  collected  by  Mr.  James  Bichazdson  in  1872"; 
Montreal,  pp.  1-92,  with  ten  plates  and  nine  text- figures. 

1877.  "  Critical  Notes  on  Fossils  collected  by  A.  B.  C.  Selwyn  and  Prof.  Macoon 

in  the  Valleys  of  the  Peace,  Athabasca,  and  Clearwater  Bivers  '* :   Bep. 

Progr.  Geol.  Surv.  Canada  for  1875-6,  pp.  96-106. 
**  On  the  FossilB  of  the  Missinaibi  and  Moose  Bivers  collected  by  Dr.  B.  Bell 

in  1875  " :  ibid.,  pp.  316-329. 
Obituary  Notice  of  Elkimah  Billings,  F.G.S.,  Paleontolo^  to  the  Geological 

Survey  of  Canada :  Canad.  Nat.,  etc.,  ser.  n,  vol.  vni,  p.  251. 

1878.  **  Preliminary  Beport  on  some  supposed  Jurassic  Fossils  collected  by  Dr.  G.  M.. 

Dawson  m  the  Coast  Bange  of  British  Columbia  "  :  Bep.  Progr.  GeoL 

Surv.  Canada  for  1876-7,  pp.  150-159. 
•*  On  some  Marine  Invertebrata  from  the  West  Coast  of  America." — Bdn^  a 

critical  list  of  about  125  species  from  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  Burrard  In^, 

etc.,  with  descriptions  oi  a  new  Alcyonarian  by  Prof.  A.  £.  Yerrill,  and 

of  a  supposed  new  lamellibranchiate  oivalve  by  the  writer:  Canad.  Nat, 

etc.,  ser.  n,  vol.  viii,  p.  464. 
^*  On  some  Primordial  rossils  from    South-Eastem  Newfoundland,   with 

description  of  one  new  species" :  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.,  ser.  ni,  vol.  zH,. 

p.  224. 

1879.  Gbolooical  Sitbvbt  of  Canada.    Mesozoic  Fossils,  Vol.  I,  Part  2. — 

(2^  **  On  the  Fossils  of  the  Cretaceous  Bocks  of  Vancouver  and  adjacent 
Islands  in  the  Strait  of  Georgia"  :  Montreal,  pp.  93-190,  and  ten  plates^ 
*'  Provisional  list  of  the  Fossils  collected  by  Dr.  B.  Bell  in  1877  between  tiie 
Long  Portage  of  the  Missinaibi  Biver  and  York  Factory" :  Bep.  Progr. 
Geol.  Surv.  Canada  for  1877-8,  p.  50. 

1880.  **  On  some  Marine  Invertebrata  from  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands." — Con- 

tains a  list  of  160  species,  with  descriptions  of  three  new  starfishes  by 

Prof.  A.  £.  Verrill,  and  of  two  new  species  of  moUusca  by  the  author : 

idem,  1878-9,  p.  190b. 
'*  On  a  New  Species  of  Pterichthys,  allied  to  Bothriolepis  omaia,  Eichwald^ 

from  the  Devonian  Bocks  of  the  North  Side  of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  " : 

Amer.  Joum.  Sci.,  ser.  in,  vol.  xx,  p.  132. 
1881*    ''On  some  remarkable  Fossil  Fishes  from  the  Upper  Devonian  Bodu  at 

Scaumenac  Bay,  P.Q."  :  idem,  ser.  in,  vol.  xxi,  p.  494. 
**  On  some  remarkable  Fossil  Fishes  from  the  Devonian  Bocks  of  Scanmenae 

Bay,  with  descriptions  of  a  new  genus  and  three  new  spedee  " :  Canad. 

Nat.,  etc.,  ser.  n,  vol.  x,  p.  27. 
**  Description  of  a  New  Species  of  PuimmoduM  from  the  Carboniferous  Boe1c» 

of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  " :  idem,  p.  36. 
'*  On  some  Fossil  Fishes,  Crustacea,  and  MoUusca  from  the  Devonian  Bo<to 

of  Campbellton,  N.B.,  with  descriptions  of  five  new  species":  ibid.,. 

p.  93. 
**  List  of  Fossils  collected  by  Dr.  B.  Bell  in  Manitoba' during  the  Season  ol 

1880  "  :  Bep.  Progr.  Geol.  Surv.  Canada  for  T879-80,  p.  57c. 
'1882.    '*  Note  on  the  occurrence  of  Siphonotreta  Seotica^  Davidson,  in  the  TJties 

Formation  near  Ottawa  "  :  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.,  ser.  m,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  278w 
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1882.  "  On  a  Beoent  Spedes  of  Hgteropora  from  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  '* : 

idem,  p.  279. 

1883.  '<  On  the  Lower  Gretaceone  Books  of  British  Columbia  '* :  Trans.  Boyal  Soc. 

Can.,  Tol.  i,  sect,  iy,  p.  81,  with  three  text-figures. 
"  On  some  supposed  Annelid  Tracks  from  the  Gasp6  Sandstones  '* :  idem, 

p.  109,  with  two  plates. 
'*  Beoent  DiBCoyeries  of  Fossil  Fishes  in  the  Deyonian  Bocks  of  Canada  *' : 

American  Naturalist,  yol.  zyii,  p.  158. 

1884.  Gbolooical  Suktey  of  Canada.    PALiBozoic  Fossils,  Yol.  Ill,  Part  1. 

— (Vj  "  On  some  new,  imperfectly  characterised,  or  preyiously  unrecorded 
species  of  fossils  from  the  Guelph  Formation  of  Ontario  " :  Montreal, 
pp.  1-43,  with  eight  plates  and  four  text-figures. 
GsoLoozcAL  SuRTBY  OF  CANADA.  Mbsozoic  Fossils,  Yol.  I,  Part  3. — 
(3)  "On  the  Fossils  of  the  Coal-bearing  Deposits  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  collected  by  Dr.  6.  M.  Dawson  in  1878  ":  idem,  pp.  191-262, 
with  twelye  plates. 

1885.  '*  Note  on  a  Decapod  Crustacean  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Highwood 

Biyer,  Alberta^' :  Trans.  Boyal  Soo.  Can.,  yol.  ii,  sect,  iy,  p.  237. 

"  Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Ammonite  from  the  Cretaceous  Bocks  of 
Fort  St.  John,  on  the  Teace  Biyer  '* :  idem,  p.  239. 

'*  Note  on  the  Possible  Aee  of  some  of  the  Mesozoic  Bocks  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands  and  British  Columbia"  :  Amer.  Joum.  Sd.,  ser.  ui, 
yol.  xxix,  p.  444. 

**  last  of  Marine  Inyertebrates  from  Hudson  Strait,  collected  by  Dr.  B.  Bell 
in  1884  " :  Bep.  Progr.  Geol.  Sunr.  Canada  for  1882-3-4,  Montreal, 
pp.  68-60. 

Gbolooical  Survey  of  Canada.  Contbibutions  to  Canadian  Pale- 
ontology, Vol.  I,  Part  1. — (1)  "  Beport  on  the  Inyertebrata  of  the 
Laramie  and  Cretaceous  Bocks  of  the  yicinity  of  the  Bow  and  Belly 
Biyers  and  adjacent  localities  in  the  North- West  Territory  *' :  Montreal, 
pp.  1-90,  and  eleyen  plates. 

1886.  "  Colonial  and   Indian  Exhibition.      Catalogue   of   Canadian  Pinnipedia, 

Cetacea,  Fishes,  and  Marine  Inyertebrata  exhibited  by  the  Department  of 
Fisheries  of  the  Dominion  Goyemment "  :  Ottawa,  pp.  1-42. 

1887.  *'  Illustrations  of  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Deyonian  Bocks  of  Canada," 

part  1 :  Trans.  Boyal  Soc.  Can.,  yoL  iy,  sect,  iy,  pp.  101-110,  with 
flye  plates. 

**  On  some  Marine  Inyertebrata,  dredged  or  otherwise  collected  by  Dr.  G.  M. 
Dawson  in  1885  on  the  Coast  of  British  Columbia,  witn  a  supple- 
mentary Hst  of  a  few  land  and  fresh- water  shells,  fishes,  birds,  etc.,  from 
the  same  region*' :  idem,  pp.  111-137,  with  four  woodcuts. 

"  Notes  on  some  Mesozoic  Fossils  from  yarious  localities  on  the  Coast  of 
British  Columbia,  for  the  most  part  collected  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  in 
the  Summer  of  1885  *' :  Annual  Keport,  Geol.  Suit.  Canada,  New  Series, 
Tol.  ii,  pt.  B,  pp.  108-114. 

**  On  some  Fossils  from  the  Cretaceous  and  Laramie  Bocks  of  the  Saskatchewan 
and  its  Tributaries,  collected  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell  in  1885  and  1886  "  : 
idem,  pt.  £,  pp.  153-166. 

1889.  "Illustrations  of  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Deyonian  Bocks  of  Canada," 

part  2 :  Trans.  Boyal  Soc.  Can.,  yol.  yi,  sect,  iy,  pp.  77-96,  with  six 
plates. 
Gbolooical  Subyby  of  Canada.  Contributions  to  Canadian  Palis- 
ONTOLOGY,  Vol.  I,  Part  2. — (2^  '*  On  some  Fossils  from  the  Hamilton 
Formation  of  Ontario,  with  a  list  of  the  species  at  present  known  from 
that  formation  and  proyinoe  *' ;  (3)  '*  The  Fossils  of  tne  Triassio  Bocks  of 
British  Columbia'^;  (4)  **  On  some  Cretaceous  Fossils  from  British 
Columbia,  the  North- West  Territories,  and  Manitoba  '* :  Montreal, 
pp.  91-196,  with  fifteen  plates. 

1890.  **  Descriptions  of  eieht  New  Species  of  Fossils  from  the  Cambro-Silurian 

Bocks  of  Manitoba  " :  Trans.  Boyal  Soc.  Can.,  yol.  yii,  sect,  iy,  pp.  75^ 
88y  and  six  plates. 
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1S91,    "  Desenptioiu  of  0ome  mw  or  pFevionriy  unrecorded  ^eeieB  of  Foenls  firam 

the  DeTonian  Koeks  of  Manitoba"  :  idem,  vol.  ?iii,  sect.  Iy,  pp.  9^110, 

with  867611  plates. 
Geological  Suutby  of  Canada.    Contkibutxons  to  Canadian  Paub- 

ONTOLOGY,  Vol.  I,  Part  3.--(5)  *<  The  Fossils  of  the  Deronian  Bocks 

of  the  Mackenzie  liiver  Basin  *' :  Montreal,  pp.  197-253,  with  six  plates. 
*'  J)escriptions  of  four  New  Species  of  Fossils  from  tiie  Silurian  Bocks  of  the 

Soutn-Eastem  portion  of  the  District  of  Saskatchewan" :  Canad.  Bee. 

Sci.,-Tol.  iv,  p.  293,  with  one  plate. 
**  Description  of  a  New  Species  oi  Panenka  from  the  Cooiferous  limesioDe 

of  Ontario"  :  idem,  p.  401,  with  one  plate. 
**  Note  on  the  occurrence  of  Paucispiral  Opercula  of  Gasteropoda  in  the 

Guelph  Formation  of  Ontario  "  :  idem,  p.  404. 

1892.  *'  The  OrthoceratidsB  of  the  Trenton  Limestone  of  Manitoba'* :  Trans.  Boyal 

Soc.  Can.,  yoI.  is,  sect,  iv,  pp.  77-90,  with  seTen  plates. 

**  Description  of  a  New  Genus  and  Species  of  PhTllocarid  Ciustaoea  from  the 
Middle  Cambrian  of  Mount  Stephen,  B.C.*' :  Canad.  Bee.  ScL,  vol.  v, 
p.  20d. 

Gbolooical  Survey  of  Canada.  CoNTRiBrTioNS  to  Canadian  Pals- 
ONTOLOOT,  Vol.  I,  Part  4.— (6)  '•The  Fossils  of  the  Devonian  Bocks 
of  the  Islands,  Shores,  or  immediate  vicinity  of  Lakes  Manitoba  and 
Winnipegosis*' :  Ottawa,  pp.  256-359,  with  fifteen  plates. 

1893.  **  Notes  on  the  Ammonites  of  the  Cretaceous  Bocks  of  the  District  of  Atha- 

basca, with  descriptions  of  four  new  species  " :  Trans.  Boyal  Soo.  Can., 

vol.  X,  sect,  iv,  pp.  111-121,  with  four  plates. 
"  Notes  on  the  Gasteropoda  of  the  Tronton  Limestone  of  Manitoba,"  willi 

a  description  of  one  new  species :  Canad.  Bee.  Sci.,  voL  v,  p.  317,  witii 

two  text-figures. 
**  Descriptions  of  two  New  Species  of  Ammonites  from  the  Cretaceous  Bocks 

of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  ** :  idem,  vol.  vi,  p.  441,  with  one  plate. 

1894.  '  *  Notes  on  some  Marine  Invertebrata  from  the  Coast  of  British  Columbia  " : 

Ottawa  Naturalist,  vol.  vii,  p.  133,  with  one  plate. 
'*  The  Cretaceous  System  in  Canada**  (Presidential  Address  in  Section  IT)  : 

Trans.  Boyal  Soc.  Can.,  vol.  zi,  sect,  iv,  pp.  3-16. 
•*  The  Becent  Discoyerv  of  larg^e  Unio-like  SheDs  in  the  Coal-measnrei  at 

the  South  Joggins,  N.S.*' :  idem,  pp.  21-24,  with  one  plate. 

1895.  "  Notes  on  Becent  Canadian  Unionidse  '* :  Canad.  Bee.  Sci.,  vol.  vi,  p.  250. 
**  Additional  Notes  on  Becent  Canadian  Unionids  ** :  idem,  p.  365. 

**  Notes  on  some  Fossils  from  the  Cretaceous  Bocks  of  British  Columbia, 
with  descriptions  of  two  species  that  appear  to  be  new  *' :  ibid.,  p.  313. 

**  Descriptions  of  eight  New  Species  of  Fossils  from  the  (Galena)  Trenton 
Limestones  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Bed  Biver  Valley  *' :  ibid.,  p.  387. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Paljbozoic  Fossils,  Vol.  Ill,  rart  2. 
—(2)  **  Bevision  of  the  Fauna  of  the  Guelph  Fonnation  of  Ontario,  with 
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1896.  "  Notes  on  some  of  the  Cretaceous  Fossils  collected  during  Captain  Palliser's 

BxploratioDS  in  British  NoHli  America  in  1857-60  *' :  Tnms.  Boyal  See. 

Can.,  ser.  ii,  vol.  i,  sect,  iv,  p.  101. 
**  On  some  Fossils  from  the  Nanaimo  Group  of  the  Vancouver  Cretaoeous  '* : 

idem,  p.  119. 
'*Note  on  the  occurrence  of   FHtanoa  reuda  on  the  Coast  of   British 

Columbia  ** :  ibid.,  p.  135. 
"  Canadian  Stromatoporoids  ** :  Canad.  Beo.  Soi.,  vol.  vii,  p.  129. 

1897.  Geological  StnavBY  of  Canada.    Paljbozoic  Fossils,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  8. 

— (4)  **  The  Fossils  of  the  Galena-Trenton  and  Black  Biver  Foimations 
of  like  Winnipeg  and  its  vicinity  ** :  Ottawa,  pp.  129-242,  with  seven 
plates  and  thirteen  text-figures. 
*<  Dewription  of  a  New  Genus  and  Species  of  Cvstideans  £ram  the  Trenton 
Limestone  at  Ottawa  "  :  Canad.  Bee.  Sci.,  vol.  vii,  p.  287. 
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Island,  Ungava  Bay,  Ungava'*:  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.,  ser.  zv,  vol.  vii, 
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Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Can.,  ser.  ii,  vol.  x,  sect.  iv^p.  161-166. 
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IT. — On  two  Specimens  of  IcHTHYosAUBua  sHowura  contained 

Embryos. 

By  A.  Smith  Woodwabd,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
(PLATE  XXIV.) 

1j|K)R  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  Ickthyo^awrus  was  a 
;  viviparous  reptile/  but  until  quite  recently  the  British  Museum 
has  not  possessed  a  specimen  with  contained  embryos,  lliis 
deficiency  has  now  been  supplied  by  the  acquisition  of  two  fine 
skeletons,  which  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  first  of  these  newly  acquired  specimens  (PI.  XXIV,  Fig.  1) 
is  of  much  historic  interest,  because  it  was  discoyered  and  described 
so  long  ago  as  1846  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Ohaning  Pearce,  a  well-known 
pioneer  in  PalsDontology.'  It  was  obtained  from  the  Lower  Lias  of 
Somersetshire,  and  appears  to  belong  to  the  species  I.  eommunts.  Th» 
skeleton  is  nearly  complete,  and  is  exposed  from  the  right  sidcr 
though  partly  from  below.  The  ribs  and  paddles  of  the  right  side 
are  displaced  upwards;  and  the  tail  is  dislocated,  though  clearly 
exhibiting  the  downward  flexure  of  its  terminal  portion.  The  singlo 
embryo,  as  described  by  Ghaning  Pearce,  lies  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  pelvis,  crushed  on  the  three  hindmost  ribs.  Its  head  pointa 
backwards,  but  is  flattened  by  crushing,  and  does  not  show  any 
structural  details.  The  vertebral  centra  are  small  biconcave  discs  of 
spongy  bone,  not  arranged  in  continuous  series  but  somewhat 
scattered.  The  head  of  the  embryo,  so  far  as  preserved,  measures 
0*04  m.  in  length,  while  the  remains  of  the  trunk  extend  for  another 
length  of  0*105  m.  The  total  length  of  the  parent  is  about  2*26  m.^ 
that  of  the  head  being  0*5  m.  Although  its  precise  dimensions 
cannot  be  determined,  the  embryo  in  this  individual  is  therefore 
relatively  smaller  than  in  the  other  known  specimens. 

The  second  Ichthyosaur  with  embryos  received  by  the  British 
Museum  (PI.  XXIV,  Fig.  2)  was  obtained  from  the  Upper  Lias  of 
Holzmaden,  Wtirtemberg,  and  is  referable  to  I.  quadrud^BUB,  which 
has  been  provisionally  identified  by  Mr.  Lydekker  with  J.  aeuiiroBtru} 
This  is  the  species  to  which  all  the  best  specimens  displaying  embryos 
belong.  The  skeleton,  which  measures  about  2*4  m.  in  length,  is 
well  preserved  and  exposed  from  the  right  side,  the  right  ribs  only 
being  displaced  upwards.  The  black  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
dearly  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  region.  There 
are  remains  of  at  least  six  embryos  within  the  ribs,  but  some  of  them 
have  been  displaced  forwards,  either  by  j^Bt-morUm  crushing  or  by 
escape  into  the  body-cavity  during  life  (as  happens  occasionally  in 

>  H.  G.  Seeley,  "  Report  on  the  Mode  of  Reproduction  of  certain  species  of 
Jehthyotaurut  from  the  Lias  of  England  and  Wiirteniberg  " :  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.,  1880 
(1881),  pp.  68-76,  pi.  i.  £.  Fraas,  '*  Die  Ichthyosaurier  der  siiddeutschen  Trias-  und 
Jnra- AbL^mngen  "  (Tiibin^en,  1891),  p.  34,  pi.  iy,  fig.  2. 

*  J.  Chaning  Pearoe,  **  Notice  of  what  appears  to  be  the  Embryo  of  an  lehthyotawnit^ 
in  the  Pelyic  Cayity  of  Ichthyotaurua  {cotnmunit  P) " :  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,, 
vol.  xvii  (1846),  pp.  44-46. 

»  R.  Lydekker;  •*  Catal.  Foss.  Rept.  B.M.,"  pt.  ii  (1889),  p.  73. 
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.viviparous  l^rd«  ^.).  All  the  embryos  ace  of  the  same  ^ise,  relativ^j 
large,  and  with  the  proportionB  of  the  skull  similar  to  those  of  the 
parent's  skull.  The  snout  in  every  oase  points  forwards.  The 
-embryonio  skull- is  best  displayed  in  an  individual  far  forwards  within 
the  ribs  above  the  vertebral  column,  where  it  is  shown  in  direct  side- 
view.  The  rostrum  here  is  crushed  on  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and  bears 
•the  impress  of  the  latter,  indicating  the  soft  nature  of  its  bone-tiesae. 
Behind  the  skull  is  part  of  the  vertebral  column  in  positi(»i,  wiA 
«orae  of  the  ribs,  and  apparently  the  ossified  portions  of  the  ooracoida. 
A  second  good  embryonic  skull  occurs  slightly  further  back  jo8t 
l>elow  the  vertebraa  of  the  parent,  and  is  interesting  as  displaying 
the  teeth  in  the  form  of  thin,  hollow  cones.  At  the  hinder  end  of  ita 
•mandible  is  seen  the  ossified  shaft  of  a  humerus.  Below  and  ia 
'front  of  this  second  specimen  are  three  more  imperfect  embiyonio 
ekulls,  only  partially  exposed,  the  lowest  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
black  stomach-contents.  Behind  the  middle  specimen  there  oooms 
<part  of  the  vert«bral  column  with  ribs ;  and  some  of  the  smaU. 
vertebral  centra  appear  to  exhibit  the  facettes  for  neural  arched. 
'The  sixth  embryo  is  indicated  only  by  short  chains  of  bioonoave 
vertebral  centra  scattered  in  the  region  of  the  pelvis.  The  limfae 
-are  not  shown  in  any  embryo  within  the  body,  but  there  is  aia 
embryonic  fore-paddle  0*086  m.  in  length  near  the  displaced  rifae 
above  the  head.  The  bones  in  this  paddle  are  not  completely 
ossified,  but  so  far  as  preserved  are  in  their  natural  position.  The 
radius  is  half  as  long  as  the  ossified  part  of  the  humerus,  whereas  m 
the  adult  paddle  the  same  bone  measures  only  one-third  the  lengdi 
of  the  humerus.  The  length  of  the  best  embryonic  skull  is  about 
•0*19  m.,  while  that  of  the  skull  of  the  parent  is  not  more  than  0*5  m. 
The  largest  number  of  embiyos  hitherto  observed  in  one  Individnad 
of  lehikyoBauruM  acntiro»iria  {quadrisciBBus)  is  seven  * ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  eaoli  recorded  case  of  more  than  one 
contained  embryo,  the  young  are  always  directed  with  the  snout 
forwards.  A  single  embryo  in  the  middle  of  one  specimen  in  tbe 
Btuttgart  Museum  is  also  turned  forwards;  but  in  each  known 
instance  in  which  the  single  embryo  is  so  far  back  as  the  peivie,  Hm 
fliiout  is  directed  backwards.'  The  specimens  recently  aoqoired  bjr 
the  British  Museum  conform  to  this  rule. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXIV. 
FiQ.  1. — lehthyosaumt  eammunis^  Gonybeare;  skeleton  showing  very  small  «mbtyo 
in  the  pelvic  re^on.  About  one-fourteenth  not.  sue.  Lcnrsr  Lias': 
Someraetd^ire.  [Ohaning  Pearce  Golleotlon,  Britieh  Muaeon,  No.  B.  3372.] 
^o.  2. — lehthyoiourtu  aeutiroiitrit,  Owen  {qttadriseiisut,  Quenstedt) ;  skeleton 
showing  remains  of  six  large  embryos  within  the  ribs.  About  one-foortdenth 
nat.  size.  Upper  lias:  HoLsmaden,  l^urtemberg.  [British  Mnseam, 
No.  K.  3300.] 

^  F.  E.  Beddard,  '*Note  on  an  apparently  Abnormal  Position  of  the  '  Braphai' 
within  the  Body  of  a  Bkink  (ChaMdes  linsatus)  "  :  Proo.  Zool.  Soc.,  1904,  rol.  1, 
pp.  146-147,  text-fig.  26. 

^  £.  Fraas,  op.  oit.  H.  F.  Osbom,  '<  Ichthyosaors " :  Centmy  Maga^se, 
▼ol.  Ixix  (1905),  pp.  414-422,  text-figs.  1-6. 

>  See  Seeley  and  Fraas;  also  A.  Graudry,  '*Les  Enchalnements  du  Konde 
Animal— FosBUes  Secondaires''  (1890),  p.  185,  fig.  275. 
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Uf   NOBTH  SHBOPSHIBBy   DbKBIQHSHIBE,   AND  FuNTSHIBB. 

By  WHBBiAoir  HnrD,  M.D.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  Johh  T.  Stobbs,  F.O.S. 

(ConHnnfidfnm  ths  September  Number,  p.  400.) 

(xzTiii)  The  road  from  Llanarmon  to  Omianryd  praotioally  tea* 
T4rseB  the  whole  limestone  lequeDce.  The  fol lowing  fossils  were* 
obtained  from  the  quarry  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Llanarmon,  by 
the  roadside,  where  some  20^0  feet  of  limestone  was  exposed  :•— 

OyaihophyUum  Mwrehieof^,  B.  ft  H.  Mortinia  glabra  (Mart.). 

JHbtmophyUum  sp.  I^rothsetue  Oora,  B'Orb. 

S^ringopora  sp.  jP.  hemiepheriem,  J,  Sow« 

Athyri*  expatua,  Phill.  jP.  punetaim  (Mart.)- 
Chonetee  aff.  eomoidet  (J.  Sow.).     (Like 
the  mutation  in  D^  of  the  Bristol  area.) 

In  the  quarry  opposite  the  Sta^  Inn,  east  of  Llanarmon,  limestone^ 
beds  with  Produetue  giganieua  (Mart.)  are  well  exposed. 

A  few  hundred  yards  further  east  there  is  a  quarry  in  a  farmyard 
with  thin  rubbly  and  bedded  limestones.  Here  Productua  giganteus 
(Mart.)  oocurs  in  several  bands,  with  Cyaihophyllum  and  Amplexi- 
zaphrenti$,  A  little  further  up  the  wood  occur  dark  thin-bedded 
limestones,  with  bands  of  Produciue  hemiapherieus  (J.  Sow.),  P. 
gigantetis  (Mart.),  and  Lithcatroiian  irregulare,  Phill.,  on  which  lie 
yellow  calcareous  shales  with  Productua  giganteua  (Mart.). 

(xxiz)  llie  next  section  is  at  Qraianryd,  which  shows  soft  yellow 
sandstone,  with  occasional  quartz  pebbles  and  pebbly  grit.  The 
sandstone  is  very  fossiliferous,  and  contains — 

Oamarotwehia  trilatera  (De  Eon.).  Fragment  of  a  large  Nantiloid. 

Productua  longi$p\mu.  Sow.  Fish- teeth  (fragments  fFtephodus). 

Spirifer  bUulcatut,  Sow. 

This  bed,  evidently,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  coarse  pebbly  grit  and 
soft  sandstone  with  fish -teeth  seen  at  Qwernymynydd  (ante,  p.  398). 
(xxx)  Half  a  mile  south-east  of  Oraianryd,  at  Pant-y-terwyn,  on 
the  west  of  the  road,  is  a  fine  quarry  in  cherts,  which  evidently 
succeed  conformably  the  calcareous  pebble  grit,  and  we  there  get 
the  following  sequence : — 

Cherts  (of  Pant-y-terwyn). 

Calcareous  pebbly  grit  (or  Graianryd). 

Carboniferons  Limestone,  with  Produetue  giganteue  (Mart.)  near  the  Stag  Inn. 

Some  of  the  latter  series,  however,  are  not  exposed.  This  sequence 
agrees  well  with  that  at  Gwemymynydd,  and  shows  the  transition^ 
from  the  Cherty  Limestone  near  Pentre  Halkyn  (p.  396),  through 
the  calcareous  grits  of  Hendre  and  Qwernymynydd,  to  the  pebble 
grit  of  Qraianryd.  It  is  this  part  of  the  series  that  is  represented  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  Cefn-y-Fedw  Series  of  Q.  H.  Mortou.' 

(xxxi)  The  neighbourhood  of  Minera  affords  sections  of  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  Oarboniferous  System  up  to  the  horizon  of 

^  G.  H.  Morton :  "  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Cefn-y-Fedw  Sandstone  of 
the  Coantry  between  Llanymyneeh  end  Minera,"  1879. 
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the  Gwespyr  Sandstone,  whose  representative  is  exposed  in  a  quarry 
near  Berwig  Station.  The  beds  here  resemble  closely,  both  in 
colour  and  in  petrologioal  character,  the  sandstones  and  grits  of 
Gwespyr,  and  contain  many  fragments  of  plants  and  woody  debris. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Pen-y-Bwlch  are  a  series  of  strong  cherts, 
which  crop  out  behind  the  houses  in  the  village.  Morton  mentions  ^ 
that  the  sandy  limestones  and  white  sandstones  with  quartz  pebbles, 
about  170  feet  thick,  are  to  be  seen  at  Craig  Mawr  and  Craig  Fechan. 
At  Minera  the  limestones  rest  directly  on  the  Bala  Beds,  with  a  thin, 
patchy  basement  conglomerate,  and  the  junction  can  be  seen  and 
traced  for  some  distance  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  which  runs  from 
Ty  hir  through  the  quarries  called  the  Cly  wedog.  The  lower  beds 
of  limestone  are  crammed  full  of  Daviesiella  LtangoUeuBia  (Dav.),  a 
very  easily  recognised  specie^  even  in  section,  on  account  of  the 
large  comparative  thickness  of  the  pedicle  valve.  This  species  we 
consider  to  have  a  time  value  in  North  Wales,  a  fact  which  Morton 
seems  to  have  recognised,  for  it  always  occurs  in  his  lists  of  fossils 
from  the  Lower  Brown  Limestone.  In  the  case  of  Minera,  however, 
Morton  did  not  recognise  the  existence  of  the  Lower  Brown  Lime* 
stone,  but  refers  the  lower  beds  (160  feet)  to  his  Upper  White 
Limestone  division.  From  a  colour  point  of  view  he  is  certainly 
correct,  since  there  is  no  brown  limestone  in  this  locality,  but  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  D.  I/Umgollensts — evidently  the  maximum 
of  this  fossil — seems  to  us  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  contem- 
poraneity of  these  beds  with  others  containing  the  same  fossil. 
Beds  immediately  above  the  DaviesieUa  beds  contain  abundance  of 
Seminula  nff.  ficoide$,  giving  a  similar  palaaontological  succession  to 
that  at  Llandulas. 

Morton  estimates  the  whole  limestone  series  at  Minera  as  486  feet 
thick,  and  D.  LlangoUeruia  is  confined  to  the  lowest  few  feet  of  the 
series.  Fossils  were  very  rare  indeed  in  the  succeeding  350  feet 
of  limestone.  Quarrymen  said  that  specimens  occurred  only 
occasionally,  and  we  were  not  able  to  find  any  in  the  loose  blocks 
about  the  quarry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  beds  of  limestone  east  of  the  laige 
quarries,  exposed  successively  in  abandoned  quarries  and  outcrops 
on  the  hill,  contain  the  typical  fossils  of  that  zone,  viz. : — 

Cyathophyllum  cf.  regium^  PhiU.  Zonsdaleia  rugosa^  M*Coy. 

Lithostrotion  irregulare  (Phill,).  Froduetua  giganteut  (Mart), 

L.  Junceum  (Flem.).  And  many  beds  of  cnnoids. 
X.  Fortlocki  (Bronn). 

In  this  series  the  limestones  become  cherty,  and  the  beds  assume  the 
lithological  character  of  the  upper  limestones  on  Halkyn  Mountain. 
Morton  gives  a  much  longer  list  of  fossils  from  the  Upper  Grey 
Limestone  of  Minera  than  we  collected — a  list  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept,  with  three  exceptions,  because  we  know  the  species 
enumerated  occur  universally  at  this  horizon  in  the  counties  of 
Flint  and  Denbigh.  The  exceptions  are — (1)  Athyru  Boy$8ii,  which 
should  probably  stand  for  A.  planostdcata,  Phill. ;  (2)  Avietdopeeien 
^  Op.  sup.  dt.,  p.  71. 
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mieropterus^  whioh  is  probably  A.  dissmilie  (Flem.) ;  and  (8)  ZaphreiUi$ 
cylindriea,  whioh  is  either  CampophyUum  or  Amplexi-saphrentie, 

The  Froductus  giganieus  beds  are  soooeeded  by  yellowish  sandy 
limestones  and  a  pebbly  grit,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  are  the 
strong  cherts  of  Pen-y-Bwloh.  Morton  estimates  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  the  Eglwyseg  ridge  at  1»200  feet,  whioh  he  snbdiTided 
as  under : — 

feet. 

Upper  Grey  Limestone 300 

Upper  White  Limestone 300 

Lower  White  Limestone  120 

Lower  Brown  Limestone  480 

1200 

These  beds  are  all  exposed  either  in  the  fine  escarpment  of  the 
Eglwyseg  ridge  or  the  Trevor  and  Bronheulog  quarries,  and  rest  in 
places  on  a  basement  of  red  conglomerate,  which  is  to  be  seen  near 
bibren  Uchaf  and  at  the  foot  of  Craig-yr-ogofl  The  brown  lime- 
stones at  the  base  of  the  limestone  series  contain  plant-remains  in 
a  fragmentary  state.  The  most  abundant  and  characteristic  fossil  is 
Davie$iella  lJangoUen$i$,  The  number  of  fossil  species  is  not  large, 
but  individuals  are  fairly  numerous,  and  we  collected  the  following : — 

Alveolites  eeptoea  (Flem.).  Betieulan'a  lineata  (Mart.)* 

Syringopora  sp.  Belleraphon  sp. 

AthyrU  planosuleatay  Phill.  A  NautUoid  shell.     (Fragmentary.) 

JkmeneUa  LlangoUenaU  (Dar.  sp.).  Euomphalue  IHonytiiy  Goldfoss. 

JProduetui  Cora,  D'Orb.  Murehieonia  KendaleneU,  M'Coy  (Donald). 

Fragments  of  a  giganteid  Froduetut,  FUurotomaria,    (Large  globular  species.) 

A  list  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  O.  H.  Morton. 

The  fossils  all  seem  to  come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  series. 
They  are  not  very  common  in  the  whiter  beds  above  the  Brown 
Limestone,  but  we  obtained  the  following : — 

Cyathophyllum  Murehitoni,  E.  ft  H.  Chonetes  papiUonaceat  Phill.    (Flattened 

Dibunophyllum  sp.  form.) 

lithostrotion  Martini,  £.  &  H.  Froduetue  Cora,  D*Orb. 

JSyrinyopora  sp.  P.  giganteiu  (Mart.). 

Athyrtt  expanaa,  Phill.  Edmondia  ntleata  (Phill.). 

Sanguvnolitea  ttriatolamelhttu,  De  Kon. 

Morton  states  that  he  found  Lonadaleia  duplieata  (Mart)  and 
Z.  rugoBOf  M'Coy,  Lithostrotion  irregulare  (Phill.),  L,  juneeum 
{Flem.),  and  L,  Fortlocki  (Bronn)  at  this  horizon.  In  the  appendix 
to  his  larger  work,  "The  Geology  of  the  Country  round  Liverpool," 
p.  318,  he  says :  '*  Of  the  37  species  in  the  Upper  Orey  Limestone 
of  Flintshire  there  is  only  one  which  seems  peculiar  to  it,  and  that 
is  Lonsdaleia  rugo$a,  but  it  occurs  in  the  Middle  White  Limestone 
of  Llangollen."  We  find  that  the  range  of  this  fossil  includes 
a  portion  of  the  Middle  White  Limestone  of  Morton. 

Mistakes  might  easily  occur  at  the  Eglwyseg  ridge  unless  the 
specimen  were  actually  taken  from  the  rocks  in  sitH,  for  slopes  of 
talus  extend  largely  from  the  top  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  fossils 
from  the  upper  beds  are  brought  down  in  this  way  and  mingle  with 
those  from  the  lower  beds. 
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*  Still  higher  in  the  series,  Morton's  '  Upper  White  Limestone '  has 
praotioally  the  same  fauna  as  the  heds  immediately  helovr,  and  henea 
HP  palssontologioal  line  can  be  drawn  between  them. 

The  <  Upper  Qrey  Limestone '  of  Morton  is  muoh  rioher  in  speoies 
th»n  the  beds  below,  and  is  oharaoterised  by  the  abnndanoe  of 
giganteid  PradMcU  and  Spirifer  hi$ulcatuB,  Sow,  Morton'a  lisl  is 
a  large  one,  containing  98  species  of  Braohiopods,  Lamellibrandis, 
Corals,  Echinoderms,  Polyzoa,  and  fishes.^  The  Lamellibranchs 
passed  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  writers,  and  were  determined 
by  him 


CoHocardium  aliforme^  Sow.  PifmaJUibeUiformis^  Mart. 

Bdmondia  ntlcata  (Ptill.).  JPt-otoMhizodus  impremu,  De  Kon. 

Leiopieria  gp.  SangmnoUtet  elavatut,  R.  £th.,  Jan. 
Liihodomui  lingtKdii  (Phill.). 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  fauna,  it  has  a  distinctly  Yiseao 
faoies,  and  indicates  the  upper  part  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
We  collected  the  following  Corals  in  «t(tl  from  a  bed  nearly  at  the 
top  of  the  Ty-nant  ravine  below  the  yellow  calcareous  shales. 
Corals  are  present  in  great  abundance : — 

CyathophyUum  d.  r^giutn,  Phill.  Z.  PoHheki  (Bronn). 

JDihinophyUum  sp.  Lonsdaieiajloriformiat  Lonsd. 

ZitJMttrotum  ensi/er,  E.  &  H.  Z.  rugoM,  M'Coy. 

Z.  irregulare  fPUlL).  Fhilliptastraa  radiata,  R  &  H. 

Z.  juneeum  (Flem.) .  Syringopora  ep. 

Morton  also  quotes,  amongst  others,  Avh^hyUvm^  Axopkiflbuikj 
several  speoies  of  CUsiophyllum,  CyelophyUum  JfungiteB,  Komnchh- 
phyUum,  Zaphrentis  Batoerhanki,  Z,  cylindrica,  and  Z,  JEnni$hinem — 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Zaphrenti$  cylindrica  (=  Canima), 
we  should  expect  to  occur  at  this  horizon. 

The  horizon  of  this  coral  band  all  over  North  Wales  is  definite, 
and  marks  out  a  time-zone  of  great  importance,  not  only  locally,  but 
one  which  can  be  perfectly  correlated  with  the  D,  zone  of  the  Bristol 
and  Mendip  areas,  so  ably  worked  out  by  Dr.  A.  Yaughan.' 

In  the  Eglwyseg  ridge  the  coral  zone  is  succeeded  by  yellowish 
calcareous  shales,  which  in  turn  are  overlain  by  a  whitish  limestone 
^'^ith  giganteid  JProducii  and  orinoids.  This  bed,  we  suppose,  is  the 
top  of  Morton's  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series,  but  it  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  lowest  beds  of  his  Cefn-y-Fedw  Sandstone,  whioh  he 
terms  'the  sandy  limestone.'  Above  this  limestone  Morton 
describes  ''  a  bed  of  dark  grey  limestone,  11  feet  thick  .... 
It  contains  numerous  enorinite  stems  with  Froduetus  giganteu$, 
P.  semireticidatuSf  and  P.  Cora,  and  is  succeeded  by  yellow  flaggy 
sandstones  containing  annelid  tracks."  The  fact  that  P.  gigmiien^ 
occurs  here  militates  against  any  subdivision  at  this  luirizoiL 
If  one  feature  oomes  out  strongly  all  over  the  British  Isles  and 
Belgium  it  is  that  P.  giganteus  characterises  the  upper  beds  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  Series,  and  that  the  £Bbunal  change  only 
oomes  on  when  this  shell  disappears,  whilst  from  the  atratigraphioiU 

*  G.  H.  Morton :  **  Carboniferoiis  limestone  of  Anglesey,"  pp.  52,  6i. 
«  A.  Vaughan :  Q.J.G.8.,  rol.  bd,  pp.  181-807. 
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point  of  view  this  P.  gigantetu  bed  is  suoceeded  by  the  pebbly 
conglomerate — a  bed  whioh  can  be  traced  in  the  sequence  from 
Gwemymynydd  to  Llangollen.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
upper  beds  of  limestone  at  Castleton,  Derbyshire,  contain  occasional 
quartz  pebbles. 

(zxxii)  The  outlier  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  at  Corwen  was 
also  visited  by  one  of  us.  The  quarry  exposes  the  upper  beds  of 
the  limestone,  and  is  altogether  in  the  zone  of  Ixmsdaleia,  the  upper 
DibunophyUum  zone,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  thickness 
of  the  beds  below  those  that  are  quarried.  At  the  top  there  are 
thick,  well-bedded  limestones,  beneath  whioh  are  shales  with  nodules 
in  layers  and  thin  limestones.  The  beds  worked  in  the  quarries  are 
estimated  by  Morton  at  80  feet.     The  upper  limestones  contain — 

Zitho$trotion  JPortloeki  (Bronn).  Martinia  glabra  (Mart^. 

Syringopora  sp.  Productus  giganttut  (Mait.). 

Mhgnehonella  pleurodon  (Phill.).  P.  pttnetaiut  (Mart.). 

The  10  feet  of  black  shaly  beds  below  the  limestone  are  full  of 
corals,  and  contain — 

AUfgolites  teptota  (Flem.).  X.  Portloeki  (Bronn). 

Cyathaphyllum  cf.  regiutn,  Phill.  Lomdaleia  rugota^  M'Coy.     (Very 

Dibunophylhtm  sp.  abundant.) 

Litho$trotion  irregulare  (Pbill.) .  Fhilliptastraa  radiatay  E.  &  H.  (Common.) 

Z.junemm  (Flem.).  Stminula  amhigua  (Sow.). 

(xxxiii)  South  of  the  Dee  the  limestone  outcrops  almost  con- 
tinuously for  12  miles  from  Fron-y-oysyllte  to  Llanymynech,  the 
outcrop  varying  from  a  half  to  one  mile  in  width.  It  is  of  interest 
that  at  Fron,  according  to  Morton,  only  the  upper  moiety  of  the 
series,  as  exposed  in  the  Eglwyseg  ridge,  is  present,  demonstrating 
the  fact  that  the  Wenlock  beds  in  this  position  were  not  submerged 
till  later  on  in  Carboniferous  time.  This  also  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  yarious  sections  of  limestone  at  Bron-y-garth,  Craignant, 
Llawnt,  Porth-y-waen,  and  Llanymynech.  At  the  latter  place 
Morton  estimated  the  whole  limestone  series  to  be  450  feet  thick, 
as  against  1,200  feet  at  Ty-nant,  near  Llangollen. 

Morton  ^  shows  the  following  variation  in  thickness  in  a  distance 
of  4  miles  from  west  to  east : — 

Ty-nant.  Tan-y-castell.         Trevor  Rocks.         Bronhenlog.  Fron. 

1,200  feet.  1,025  feet.  607  feet.  295  feet.  115  feet. 

And  as  the  upper  part  of  the  series  is  similar  in  each  locality,  it 
follows  that  the  floor  on  which  the  limestone  was  deposited  was 
very  uneven,  and  a  considerable  overlap  of  the  upper  beds  occurs 
locally  and  in  a  definite  manner  from  south  to  north. 

(xxxiv)  A  traverse  from  Sweeney  Mountain,  through  Treflach 
Wood  Quarries,  gives  a  fairly  complete  view  of  the  sequence  in  this 
area.  The  old  tramway  which  afforded  the  section  of  Gefn-y-Fedw 
Sandstone  published  by  D.  0.  Davies  *  and  by  Q.  H.  Morton '  has 
now  unfortunately  largely  disappeared,  but  many  of  the  beds  can 

^  G.  H.  Morton :  op.  sup.  cit.,  p.  39. 
>  Gbol.  Mao.,  Vol.  XII  (1870),  p.  69. 
*  O.  H.  Morton:  op.  sup.  dt.,  p.  93,  pU  vi. 
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■till  be  aeeiL  Morton  estimated  the  thickneM  of  tkeie  beds  aft 
about  500  feet  Several  qaarriee  etill  exist  olose  to  the  tramway, 
showing  sandstones  of  varioas  shades  of  ooloar.  The  higheat  bed, 
called  by  Morton  the  Sweeney  Mountain  Sandstone,  is  a  very  white 
and  soft  rock,  in  which  are  traces  of  fossils,  fragments  of  Biackiopoda» 
and  an  obscore  coral.  Below  this  bed  are  other  sandstonea,  pink 
and  red  in  colour,  containing  marine  fossils — 

Asimoeirot  figmUmtmf  Sow.    {Rd$  Mfltton.) 
Sohiwopkoria  rttupimUa  (Mart.). 

Still  lower  comes  a  hard  white  sandstone  estimated  at  70  feei» 
resting  on  150  fiset  of  soft  red  sandstone,  which  is  fossiliferona  in 
places. 

The  following  section  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Treflaoh  Wood 
Quarries : — 

6.  Pebbly  nit,  Ifoot. 

4.  Soft  ]»dfsuidfltoii6,  6-8  feei. 

Gap,  hollow  ffrouxul,  graaaed  over. 
3.  Tbin  bedaof  Umestone,  20  feet. 
2.  limestone  and  ahale,  10-16  feet  (the  limeatonaB  Tairiiiff  from  6  in.  to 

1ft.  thick). 
1.  Dark  limestones,  well  bedded. 

Thin  limestones  (2)  contain — 

CampophyUum  aif .  Murthimmi,  £.  ft  H. 
OyathophyUum  cf.  regium^  PhUL 
JProduetus  giffonteui  (Mart.). 

Thin  beds  of  limestone  (3)  contain — 

AkmlitM  tfptota  (Flem.).  Z.  Jume^mn  (Flem.). 

Campophyllum  aff.  Murehiaoni^  £.  &  H.  iMudaUia^^ortformu  (Flem.). 

Dibunaphyllum  sp.  Produetus  yiyatUsut  (llaxt.). 
Lithottrotion  irreguhn  (Fhill.). 

The  same  series  with  a  similar  fauna  oocnr  at  Dolgooh,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  S.S.W.  of  the  last  section. 

(zxxv)  The  sandstones  of  the  Cefn-y-Fedw  Series  at  Selattyn, 
Oswestry  Raoeoourse,  and  Sweeney  Mountain  are  fossiliferona, 
and  the  following  species  were  obtained,  many  of  which  ha^e  been 
mentioned  by  Davies  and  Morton  : — 

Rhynehontlla  pleurodon  (Phill.).  E,  tuleata  (Phill.). 

OrthoUUt  ermittria  (Phill.).  Parallelod<m  Geinitzi,  De  Koa. 

JPnduetui  Cora,  D'Orb.  P.  aemicottatiu  (F). 

P.  watatut,  J.  Sow.  Fimtajlabem/armit,  Mart 

P.  punetatui  (Mart.).  Ji-ototehitodus  aqmlaUrulu  (M'Goy) . 

Sehizophoria  retupinaia  (Mart.).  TeUinomorpha  enneifirmis,  Hind. 

Spirifer  sp.  Pleurotomaria  sp. 

Bdmtmdia  Ool^fittH,  De  Eon. 

(b)  Pendle$ide  Serie$. 
The  best  exposure  showing  the  conformable  relation  of  the 
Pendleside  Series  to  the  underlying  cherts  is  seen  at  the  Granga 
Quarry,  Holloway  (lat.  63°  16'  35"  N.,  long.  3°  14'  25"  W.),  abont 
a  mile  north  of  Holywell.  At  the  entrance  to  this  quarry  the  black 
shales  and  thin  platy  black  limestones  are  deposited  directly  on  the 
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•obiertB,  whioh  at  this  locality  are  about  25  feet  thick  and  dip 
eastirards  at  20°.  The  cherts  in  turn  rest  on  the  uppermost  beds  of 
limestone,  so  that  the  suooession  here  is  uninterrapted,  and  presents 
no  complications.  In  the  Pendleside  limestones,  which  are  rarely 
more  than  2  inches  in  thickness,  the  following  fossils  were  found  :— 

Fbsidonamtfa  memhranaeea,  M'Coy.     (Abnndajii.} 
AeroUpii  Hopkinti  (M'Coy).     (Not  raze.) 

A  small  portion  of  the  same  horizon,  consisting  of  black  shales 
«nd  thin  black  limestones,  has  escaped  denudation,  and  may  be 
observed  resting  conformably  on  about  70  feet  of  black  cherts  (the 
full  section  of  which  was  not  exposed)  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  at 
Pentre,  near  Oronant  (see  eupra,  p.  393)  (kt  53°  20^  20"  N.,  long. 
3°  21'  30"'  W.).  At  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  to  this  quariy  we 
liave  the  following  section : — 

3.    Thin,  platy  black  limeBtonfla. 

2.    Soft,  laminated  black  shales,  1  ft.  6  in. 

1.    Black  cherts  in  beds  from  1  in.  to  Sin.  in  thiekness. 

The  black  limestones  at  the  top  of  the  section  have  the  characteristic 
-<  sawn  edges '  referred  to  later  (p.  452).  The  black  shales  yielded 
the  following  list : — 

Totidonomifa  JBseheri,  Bronn.    (Bare.)      Plant-remains.    (Indeterminable.) 
Oladodua.    (Teeth.)  AeroUpit  Sopkiim. 

Beds  identical  with  these  are  exposed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  at  and  below  the  well  near  Oronant  Mine  (lat  53^  20^  7''  N., 
long.  3^  21'  W.),  where  they  are  found  to  dip  north  at  13^. 

Succeeding  these  beds  in  order  of  deposition  is  the  following 
section  of  a  large  quarry  in  the  wood  facing  to  the  south  the  Nant  Hall 
Hotel,  near  Prestatyn  (lat.  53°  19'  50^'  N.,  long.  3°  23'  10"  W.)  :— 

Ladt  McLabxn's  Quabbt. 

ft.  in. 

16.    Shales  and  limestone       12    0 

15.    Shale        1    0    FterinopecUn    papyracnu    (Sow.). 

(Abundant.) 

14.    Fissile  limestone 2    0    FUrinopeeten  papffraceut  {Sow.). 

13.    Paper  shales         0    4 

12.    Platj  black  limestones  and  shales      1  ,  0    Troductut  hemiiphiricus,  J.  Sow. ; 

Crinoids. 

11.    Shale        0    3 

10.    Black  limestone 0    3 

9.    Shell  bed  (limestone)       1    6 

8.    Limestone  and  shales       2    6 

•  7.     Shales       0    6 

6.    Limestone 1    4 

6.    Shales       0    4 

4.    Thin  plaij  limestones      16    JPUrinopwtm  ptip^aotm^  Orbieum 

loidia  niiuia. 
3.    Fissile  black  shales         ...        ...     1    2    Qlyphiocerat    sp.,   Amutmm  sp., 

plant-remains. 

:2.    Black  limestone 1  10    Fhilliptia  FoUmi^  Cyathaxonia, 

1.     Shale         2    0+  Amplexi'zaphrtntii,      Aerolepit, 

JTiUonia,    Elonichthyt    (scale), 
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In  addition  to  the  fossils  given  in  the  above  section,  No.  9  (shell 
bed)  contains  Amplexi-suiphreniiB  8p.»  ProdnduB  giganieuB  (Mkrt.), 
P.  Cora,  D'Orb.»  P.  hemiapherieuMy  J.  Sow.,  and  Spirifer  bindcattu^ 
Sow.  No.  13  (paper  shales)  contains  Pterinopeeien  papyraeeua  (Sow.) 
(in  abundance),  Groniatites,  and  plant-remains.  No.  16  (shales  and 
limestones)  contains  Po$idonomya  Becheri,  Bronn  (oommon),  Ortho- 
cera$  sp.,  and  Dithyroeari$  sp. 

In  the  same  wood,  not  many  yards  from  the  last  section  and 
resting  immediately  above  it,  is  an  excellent  exposure  of  the  thinly 
'  bedded  black  limestones,  whose  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are 
remarkably  planar.  When  struck  by  a  hammer  they  produce 
a  sonorous  metallic  'chink.'  Their  vertical  joints,  as  tbey  are  aeen 
passing  through  all  the  platy  limestones  in  contact,  have  the 
appearance  of  the  sawn  edges  of  a  pile  of  boards.  These  black 
limestones  of  this  horizon  we  will  refer  to  as  'Teilia  Beds,'  from  the 
fact  of  their  occurrence  at  a  farm  called  Teilia,  near  Gwaen-j8>gor. 
At  the  quarry  already  mentioned  near  Nant  Hall  Hotel  the  beds  dip 
to  the  west  at  5°,  and  the  following  list  was  obtained  :— 

Poiidonomyu  Secheri,  Bronn.   (Common.)         IHthyroearit  ep. 
Goniatitee.  Plant-iemams. 

Orthoeeraa  sp. 

The  same  beds  are  to  be  found  in  a  quarry  under  the  road  leading 
from  Prestatyn  to  Gwaen-ys-gor  (lat.  58°  19'  40"  N.,  long. 
3P  23'  20"  W.),  where  they  are  faulted  to  the  east  against  beds  of 
Oarboniferous  Limestone  (see  p.  392)..  llie  fault  can  be  traced 
dose  to  the  road,  and  its  downthrow  to  the  east  is  estimated  to  be 
at  least  80  feet  In  this  quarry  the  following  fossils  were  fairly 
common : — 

ProduetutpUeatilit^^vr,  Orthoeeraa  %^, 

Foaidonomya  JBeeheri,  Bronn.  Planti. 

Lower  down  the  hillside  and  cropping  out  midway  between  the 
first  and  second  bends  in  the  road  from  Prestatyn  (lat.  53°  19'  45'' N., 
long.  3^  23'  25"  W.),  the  underlying  limestone  shales  were  observed 
dipping  S.S.E.  at  15°  and  containing  the  following  fauna : — 

I^sidoniella  lavU  (Brown),  or  young  form    Pteriiujp&etm  papyraee^t  (Sow.). 

of  J\mdonomya  £eeh$ri,  Bronn.  Ofyphioeerat.     (Large  reticulate  form.) 

Potidonamya  Becheriy  3ionn.  (Abundant.)    P  Prokeanitei  eompresnu. 

The  section  at  Teilia  (lat.  53°  19'  15"  N.,  long.  3°  22'  66"  W.> 
has  been  frequently  described,  and  the  plants  collected  there  fonn 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  B.  Eidston,^  F.R.S.,  who  in  it  says 
(p.  427) :  "  Little  or  no  assistance  is  given  in  deciding  this  point 
[i.e.  the  horizon]  by  the  molluscan  remains,  as  some  of  them  extend 
from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  Oarboniferous  formation."  The 
following  list  of  the  fauna  collected  at  this  locality  enables  the 
correlation  of  this  horizon  to  be  made  with  certainty  and  exactness, 
not  only  with  those  sections  above  described,  but  with  others  uk 
widely  separated  areas  : — 

1  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  toI.  xxxv  (1888),  pp.  419-428. 
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PoaidonieOa  lavis  (Brown).  OrihoMraa  sp. 

Fo9%d<m(mya  Beeheri  (Bronn).  (Common.)  Spirorbia  sp. 

Fterifiopeeten  cf .  earboHariua,  Hmd.  Ostracods. 

MhynchoneUa  sp.  Fish-remains. 
Olyphioeera*  rttieulatutn  (Phill.). 

Mr.  EidBton's  paper  may  he  referred  to  for  an  aooount  of  the 
plants  from  this  locality :  it  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
this  flora  ocours  in  the  Pendleside  Series  of  Poolvash,  Isle  of  Man, 
Pendle  Hill,  and  North  Staffordshire,  associated  as  at  Teilia  with 
a  typical  Pendleside  fauna. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  W.  D.  Gregory  for  the  following 
analyses  of  samples  of  this  limestone  which  were  collected  from 
the  quarries  at  Teilia  and  near  Prestatyn : — 

TeXLIA<       NsilB  PRSSTAtn 

Moisture         0*104      ...  0*63 

Analysis  of  Dried  Sample, 

Carbon  dioxide  (COj)           38-68  ...  26-76 

Ferric  Glide  (FjOs) 0-73  ...  0-71 

Aluminium  oxide  (AI3  Os)      1*27  ...  0*69 

Calcium  oxide  (CaO) 43-60  ....  32*67 

Magnesium  oxide  (Mg  0)      0*61  ...  0-51 

Soluble  silica  (Si  Oj) O-II  ...  0*32 

Fhospborus  pentoxide  (P2 O5)           ...  trace  ...  — 

^Insoluble  residue        14*91  ...  38*31 

*  Analysis  of  insoluble  residue. 

Or  anic  matter  +  combined  water    ...          2-92  ...  0*95 

Silica  (Si02) 10*26  ...  34*56 

.  Aluminium  oxide  (AI2O9)      1*70  ...  2*48 

Ferric  oxide  (Fea  Os) trace  ...  trace 

Some  strata,  possibly  a  little  higher  in  the  series,  were  examined 
in  a  quarry  on  the  high  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Holywell  to 
Brynloid  (lat.  68°  16'  10"  N.,  long.  3°  13'  10"  W.).  We  found 
similarly  thin-bedded  blaok  limestone^  overlying  finely  laminated 
black  shales,  and  all  dipping  off  the  flanks  of  the  mass  of  Gar- 
boniferoas  Limestone  of  Halkyn  Mountain.  In  the  blaok  limestones 
we  found — 

Posidonomya  Beeheri,  Bronn.    (Rather  rare.) 
Plant-remains.    (Inaeterminate,  but  not  rare.) 

.  In  stratigraphioal  sequence  the  next  horizon  is  exposed  near  the 
entrance  to  Nant-figillt  at  Hendre,  where  a  brickworks  is  established 
for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  eta,  from  the  soft  laminated  black 
shales  which  are  quarried  there  (lat.  63°  12'  N.,  long.  3°  11'  10"  W.)* 
Near  tlie  floor  of  the  quarry  is  a  band  of  thin  black  limestone  which 
18  very  fossiliferous,  and  has  yielded  the  following : — 

Lingula  mytiloides,  Sow.    (In  adjacent  shales  also.) 

BosidonieUa  leevis  (Brown). 

P.  minor  (Brown).  » 

Fterinopeeten  papyraeeus  (Sow.).    (In  shales  alao.) 

Dimorphoeeras  Gilbertsoni  ^hiU.).      ^  , 

Olyphioeeras  cf.  Bhillipsif  Foord  &  Crick. 

G.  retieulatum  (Phill.). 
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Higher  again  in  the  series  a  section  oonsisting  of  laminated  dark 
shales  is  seen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baggilt  Old  Boad,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  about  f  mile  from  Holywell  (lat.  53^  16'  12^  N., 
long.  8^  12"  85''  W.).    The  following  fanna  waa  oolleoted  :-* 

ItmdoHiella  Ums  (Brown).    (Very  abundtnt.) 
Tt&Hfiopictm  earbonaruu,  HiacL 
P.  papyraeem  (Sow.). 

Near  the  snmmit  of  the  sharp  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley,. 
200  yards  farther  on  the  same  road  from  Holywell,  there  is  an 
exposure  of  soft  blaok  shales,  whioh  are  rather  barren  of  fosail 
iismains. 

The  oatting  on  the  north  ^de  of  the  Glyn  Abbot  Boad 
(lat  58^  16'  22"  N.,  long.  3^  12'  20"  W.)  presents  a  fairly  tbiok 
series  of  soft,  pyritous,  black  shales,  which  are  the  highest  beds  of 
the  Pendleside  Series  examined  in  BiUk  by  ns  in  this  district  A  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  road  is  a  band  of  black  limestone  about 
8  inches  thick,  which  in  one  layer  is  crowded  with  a  peculiar 
Frodnetm^  which  is  also  found  about  this  horizon  at  Oongleton  £dge» 
Oheshire,  and  according  to  Dr.  A.  Yanghan  occurs  in  stage  €  of  the 
Bristol  area.  Ooncerning  Froduciu9  e,  Dr.  Yaughan  reports  that  it 
shows  e£Fects  of  convergence  with  Prodknctm  aff.  Cora  and  P.  aff. 
1wmi»phericnB  and  homoeomorphy  with  P.  ssmtraiicti/a^tis.  It  is  a  very 
complex  type,  and  is  identical  with  the  most  abundant  form  whioh 
is  found  in  the  Upper  BihunophyUum  zone  and  stage  «  near  Wick,  East 
Bristol  area.  In  the  above  section  the  shales  overlying  the  thin 
limestone  yielded — 

lAnffuU  mytihidM,  Sow.  Mtinopteria  ptrtuktUa,  M'Goy,  sp. 

Ziioptsria  Idnfirastru^  Hind.  QlyphiocerM  diadema^  Barg. 

Fatidoniella  ikn'tt  (Brown).  (Very  oommon.)  O,  FhiUipsi,  Crick. 

P.  minor  (Brown).  OrtKocera*  Htsinhau^ri,  Sow. 

lUrimpectm  earbonariutf  Hind.  Beed-like  plant-remains. 
F*papyrn0eu8  (Sow.). 

{c)  The  MillsUme  Grit. 

This  member  of  the  Carboniferous  system  is  represented  in  K^ortb 
Flint  by  the  massive  grit  so  extensively  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Owespyr  and  Talacre,  where  its  thickness  is  at  least 
800  feet;  it  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Gwespyr  Sandstone. 
There  is  a  smaR  exposure  in  the  road  leading  from  Eelston  Faroft 
to  the  bridge  near  the  head  of  Talaore  Dingle,  whose  stream,  also, 
has  cut  through  the  same  thick  sandstone,  where  it  forms  steep 
bank-sides,  and  gives  rise  to  the  dantesqne  scenery  for  which  the 
dingle  is  well  known.  At  the  top  end  of  the  smaller  lake  which 
the  stream  of  the  Dingle  enters,  there  is  a  small  exposure  of 
'  crowstones.'  At  the  village  of  Gwespyr  the  bedding-planes  of 
the  large  blocks  of  grit  obtained  from  the  quarries  are  marked  by 
abundant  debris  of  leaves  and  stems  of  plants ;  Stigmaria  fieoide9^ 
(Stemb.)  was  collected  from  one  of  these  layers. 

Beference  has  been  made  {anU^  p.  446)  to  the  representative  of  the 
Owespyr  Sandstone  near  Berwig  station,  the  most  southerly  point 
at  which  any  representative  of  the  Millstone  Qrit  appears  in  force. 
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4.  Tmb  aotual  Ssqussob  as  now  sstablishbo. 

The  ohlef  result  of  onr  ezamiDation  of  this  area  of  development  of 
Carhoniferons  rooks  is  the  discovery  that  the  sequence  is  normal,  in 
every  respeot,  to  that  observed  throughout  the  North  Midlands. 
The  structure  of  the  country  is  fairly  indicated  by  its  topographical 
features,  and  the  succession  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  Carboniferous 
system  is  not  obscured  or  complicated  by  the  various  faults  that 
traverse  the  district.  Both  the  palsBontolog^oal  and  lithological 
sequence  agree  most  remarkably  with  that  already  established  for  the 
area  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  diagram  (Fig.  2)  of  the  succession  in  North  Wales : — 
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i\rot#.— This  diagram,  Fig.  2,  is  not  to  scale. 
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The  above  general  sucoessioa  was  made  out  from  field-work  and 
from  analyBis  of  the  fossils  collected  during  that  work,  bat  oar 
conclusions  received  confirmation  from  an  unexpected  source  which 
it  is  desirable  to  mention  here.  A  few  years  a|2^o  a  water-level  was 
driven  from  Baggilt  to  the  East  Halkyn  Mine,  which  pasaed 
through  the  whole  series  from  the  Goal-measures  to  the  Oarboniferoos 
Limestone.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Powell  Jones,  of 
Holywell,  for  calling  our  attention  to  this,  and  for  showing  us  the 
section  of  the  tunnel.  Mr.  Jones  also  took  the  trouble  of  pointing 
out  to  us  the  debris  from  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel  in  the  order 
in  which  it  was  drawn  (so  far  as  he  could  certify  this),  it  having 
been  tipped  aeriaiim  over  a  great  area  of  ground.  We  saw  several 
typical  large  Pendleside  bullions,  and  from  the  shales  we  collected — 

rotidoniella  lavU  (Brown).  Nautiloid  form. 

rterinopeeUn  papyraeetu  (Sow.).  AcroUfni  Hopkinn  (?). 

GoniaHtei,  Zittraeanthut  sp. 

We  also  observed  a  grit  which  Mr.  Jones  informed  us  was  met . 
with  near  the  top  of  the  cherts,  and  which  was  crowded  with 
detached  fish-remains  (teeth,  spines,  etc.),  representing  undoubtedly 
the  great  bed  at  the  top  of  the  section  at  Gwemymynydd  (p.  398). 
The  full  thickness  of  the  Holywell  shales  was  about  1,000  feet,  as 
provcil  by  this  adit-level. 

With  respect  to  the  correlation  of  the  numerous  exposures  of 
Oarboiiiferous  Limestone  there  is  more  difficulty ;  we  may,  however, 
as  a  preliminary,  make  some  observations  on  the  range  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  most  important  and  most  abundant  fossils  (chiefly 
Corals  and  Brachiopods)  which  occur  throughout  this  district. 

Seminula  fieoideSf  Yaughan.  This  form  characterises  the  lowest 
beds  of  the  series,  which  may  be  seen  at  Llandulas  and  south  of 
Dyserth.  Its  vertical  range  is  rather  limited,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  of  great  value  for  stratigraphical  purposes.  At  Llandulas  and 
Minera  it  is  associated  with  Baviesiella  LLangollensU  (Dav.),  which 
also  appears  to  have  a  limited  range  and  yet  possess  a  wide 
distribution.  Both  forms  were  very  numerous ;  the  latter  occurs  at 
Llandulas.  Minera,  and  Eglwyseg  ridge. 

Cyathophyllum  Murchiaonif  E.  &  H.  The  range  of  this  coral  is 
very  considerable,  and  its  zone  is  mainly  above  that  of  Seminula 
fieoidesy  although  they  possibly  overlap  to  a  slight  extent  In  the 
lower  portion  of  the  zone,  it  is  very  abundant  at  Bwlch-y-gwjmt, 
near  Dyserth,  near  Llanferres,  Llanarmon,  Eglwyseg  ridge,  and  near 
Sweeney  Mountain,  and  at  nearly  all  these  localities  it  is  associated 
with  Choneiea  papilionacea,  PhilL,  which  is  also  abundant  The 
highest  beds  in  which  it  occurs  are  seen  near  Axton  Mine,  at  Hendre, 
and  at  Trefiach  Wood  Quarries,  where  it  occurs  near  the  base  of 
Productus  giganteua  zone,  and  is  associated  with  CampophyUum 
Murchisonin  E.  &  H. 

Cyathophyllufh  cf.  regium,  Phill.  This  coral  was  found  in  bed» 
just  below  the  highest  of  the  series  at  Hendre,  Minera,  Corwen, 
EglwyReg  ridge,  and  Trefiach  Wood  Quarries,  and  was  always 
associated  with  Zithoairotion  irregulare  (Phill.),  L.  jnMeun  (Flem.), 
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Z.  PorUochi  (Bronn),  and  frequently  with  Lonsdahia  rugosa,  M'Coy, 
and  PhUlipsasiraa  radiata,  E.  &  H.  It  differs  somewhat  from  the 
typical  C.  regium  from  the  Bristol  area. 

Dibunophyllum.  Corals  belonging  to  this  genus  are  distributed 
through  the  whole  series  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  North 
Wales,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  lowest  of  these  or  the 
J3eminula  ficoides  zone. 

LithoBtrotion  Martini^  E.  &  H.  This  ooral  appears  to  oharaoterise 
those  limestones  that  occupy  an  intermediate  position,  and  it  has 
therefore  a  moderate  range,  extending  from  the  base  of  CyathophyUum 
JHurchisoni  zone,  as  seen  at  Bwloh-y-gwynt  and  near  Llanferres,  to 
beds  300  feet  higher  in  the  series  at  Pot  Holes,  in  the  White 
Limestone  on  Holywell  Common  above  the  Grange  Quarry  (see 
section,  Fig.  1,  p.  894),  at  Gwaenysgor,  and  in  the  White  Limestone 
overlying  the  Brown  Limestone  of  the  Eglwyseg  ridge. 

Lithostrolion  irregulare  (Phill.),  L.  Portlocki  (Bronn),  L,  jtmceum 
(Flem.).  These  species  are  found  most  abundantly  in  beds  which 
form  the  uppermost  100  feet  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  tliis 
district,  as  exposed  at  Hendre,  Qwernymynydd,  Pot  Holes,  Minora, 
Ty-nant  ravine,  Corwen,  and  Treflach  Wood  Quarries;  they  are 
thus  seen  to  be  widely  distributed. 

CalophyUttm  0,  Campophyllum  Murchisontf  Clisiophyllum  Ourkeenensis. 
These  three  corals  are  not  very  abundant,  and  have  only  been  found 
in  the  upper  beds  of  limestone  occurring  at  Waenbrodlas,  near 
Owyndy,  and  at  Treflach  Wood  Quarries. 

Spiri/er  triangulans  (Mart.),  5.  irigonalis  (Mart.),  d'Orb.  These 
Braohiopods  practically  make  up  whole  beds  in  quarries  at  Qwerny- 
mynydd and  north  of  Gwyndy,  at  an  estimated  distance  of  100  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  limestone. 

Produetus  longispinus,  Sow.  This  is  abundant  in  the  uppermost 
beds  only  of  the  limestone,  such  as  the  Aberdo  Limestone  horizon, 
and  it  extends  into  the  cherts  at  Gronant 

Amplexi'Zaphreniis,  This  genus  is  fairly  abundant  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  limestone,  and  has  a  wide  distribution. 

Clisiophyllum  aff.  Curkeenensis,  Vaughan,  Calophyllum  0,  Yaughan. 
These  two  species  of  Corals  have  only  been  found  near  the  top  of 
the  limestone,  and  are  more  restricted  than  Produetus  longispinus,  Sow. 

Produetus  gigafUeus  (Mart).  These  large  Braohiopods  are  very 
abundant  in  the  top  beds  of  the  limestone;  after  a  distance  of 
100  feet  from  the  top  they  are  of  sparing  oocurrence,  and  are  not 
met  with  in  those  beds  where  P.  Cora,  d*Orb.,  and  P,  hemispherieus 
are  so  abundant  near  the  base  of  CyathophyUum  Murchisoni  zone. 

By  analysis  of  the  fossil  lists,  then,  we  are  enabled  to  correlate, 
with  varying  degrees  of  precision,  the  dififerent  exposures  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  in  this  part  of  North  Wales.  In  ascending 
Girder,  the  localities  affording  sections  in  the  same  horizons  may  thus 
be  summarised : — 

1.  The  lowest  limestones  at  Llandnlas;  Pentre-baoh,  near 
Dyserth ;  and  Eglwyseg  ridge,  near  Dibrun  Uchaf.  Characteristic 
fossils:  Seminula ficoides,  DaviesieUa  liangollensis. 
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2.  The  bedB  east  of  Bwlch-y-gwynt,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near 
Llanlbrres,  and  near  Llanarmon.  CbaraoteriBtio  fossiU:  Cyatk^' 
phyllum  Murchisonif  Chonetes  papilionacea,  Produeius  CoTa^  P,  kemi" 
spkerieus, 

3.  Intermediate  strata,  whose  position  relative  to  one  another 
oannot  as  yet  be  definitely  assigned,  appear  at  the  sarfaoe  at  Meliden, 
Qwaenysgor,  Azton  Mine,  Garreg,  and  Cat  Hole,  east  of  the  Logger^ 
heads  Inn.  Characteristio  fossils :  Produeius  Cora  (few),  P.  hem- 
spherieus  (oommon),  P.  giganieus  (not  rare).  The  quarry  at  Holywell 
Oomnion,  above  the  Grange  Farm,  is  probably  at  the  upper  limit  of 
this  horizon  (see  Fig.  I,  p.  894). 

4.  The  next  stage  is  exposed  at  Hendre,  Gwemymynydd.  north 
of  Gwyndy,  Pot  Holes  (the  last-named  quarry  oan  be  definitely 
correlated  with  the  ''No.  I  Enorinital  Limestone"  at  Gwernymynydd; 
see  p.  898),  Minera,  Ty-nant  ravine,  Corwen,  and  Treflaoh  Wood 
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Fio.  3. — Diagram  showing  the  stratigraphical  distribution  of  the  most  important  foeaila. 
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Qttanriea.  Oharaoteristio  fossils:  A-mpUxi-zaphrentiB,  Zithostroiion 
ifipegnlare,  I^juneewm,  I.  Poriloeki^  Spirifer  UauleaiUB,  8,  trierngfUafu^ 
&  irigonaliB. 

5.  The  uppermost  beds,  which  in  all  probsbility  were  not 
deposited  over  the  whole  of  this  Carboniferoas  area  (p.  894),  are  seeA 
at  IVelogan,  Gorsedd,  Holloway,  Waenbrodlas,  Eglwyseg  ridge, 
md  Treflaoh  Wood  Quarries.    Ghaiacteristio  fossils : — 

Ojfothaaonia  Xushiana.  LonadaUiaJhriforfnU, 

Oiitiophyllum  Ourk0mt§mU,  Produetus  giytmieua, 

OMtpkyUium  0.  P.  Umgupiimt. 
Oampophylhtm  Murehitonu 

6.  The  very  highest  member  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
Series  are  the  oherty  beds  and  their  equivalent  oaloareons  grits  or 
OefB*y-Fedw  Sandstonsi  as  exposed  near  Pentre  Halkyn,  Hoiioway, 
Gronanty  Gorsedd,  Trelogan,  Prestatyn,  and  Graianryd.  The  grita 
SBM  eharaotetised  by  the  presenoe  of  abundant  fish-remains  in  a  more 
our  less  fragmentary  state. 

(2b  h  oonelud$d  in  our  mxt  number,) 

ly. — ^Thb  Somabula  DiAMoiiD  FixLD  OF  Rhodvsia. 

By  F.  P.  MiNNXLL,  F.G.S.,  Curator  of  the  Rhodesia  MuBeum*  Bulawayo. 

rpH£  last  few  years  have  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
X  the  South  African  diamond  deposits,  inasmuch  as  rich  bodiea 
of  diamantiferous  ground  have  been  located  at  great  distances  fron^ 
localities  which  have  previously  been  worked  successfully.  The 
group  of  which  the  Premier  Mine  is  the  best  known  member  is  the 
most  striking  example  of  this  extension  of  area,  but  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  diamond-mining  industry  seems  to  be  gradually 
shifting  northward,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  interesting  deposit  of 
the  Somabula  Forest,  so  far  north  of  any  other  known  occurrence, 
foreshadows  the  development  of  an  important  branch  of  the  industry 
in  the  Cinderella  of  the  South  African  provinces,  as  Bhodesia  has 
been  not  inaptly  termed. 

No  detailed  or  authentic  description  of  the  Somabula  field  has  sc 
fiur  appeared.  The  writer  briefly  referred  to  the  occurrence  of 
a  remarkable  gravelly  deposit  west  of  Gwelo  in  his  '*  Geology  of 
Southern  Bhodesia,"  and  ascribed  its  formation  to  the  Tertiary 
period,  a  course  which  appears  fully  justified  by  more  recent  and 
detailed  investigation.  Ue  had  already  seen  diamonds  and  other 
gems  from  the  locality,  but  had  not  been  made  aware  of  their 
source.  Last  year  he  made  an  examination  of  the  ground  on  behalf 
of  the  South  African  Options  Syndicate,  who  hold  a  large  area  ou 
the  field  and  who  have  just  erected  plant  for  producing  diamonds 
on  a  large  scale.  The  reports  of  their  preliminary  operations  will 
have  shown  that  a  rich  deposit  of  good  quality  stones  has  been 
opened  up.  A  large  quantity  were  disposed  of  at  a  price  which 
works  out  at  £3  17t.  per  carat,  and  a  smaller  parcel  sold  more 
veoently  fetched  £6  per  oiirat.  The  following  notes,  for  permissioa 
to  publish  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  Syndicate,  are  intended  to 
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afford  some  idea  of  the  geological  and  mineralogioal  features  of  Uie 
field,  of  wbioh  I  hope  to  give  a  muoh  more  detailed  aoooimt  at  an 
early  date. 

The  diamond  area  may  be  desoribed  as  a  tongue  of  the  Somabula 
Forest  stretohing  along  the  central  plateau  of  Rhodesia  from  thd 
IJvungu  Biver  for  about -seven  miles  in  the  direction  of  Qwelo. 
The  beds  of  which  it  consists  are  undoubtedly  younger  than  the 
Forest  Sandstones,  as  shown  by  their  numerous  pebbles  of  agates 
derived  from  the  lavas  interbedded  with  those  rocks,  but  they  are 
probably  very  different  in  age,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the- 
uppermost  portion  of  the  Forest  Sandstone  series.  They  directly 
overlie  the  granite  of  the  watershed,  on  to  the  apex  of  which  they 
extend,  but  further  down  the  Uvungu  Biver  the  ordinary  Forest 
Sandstones  are  met  with.    The  general  sequence  appears  to  be — 

5.    Surface  rainwaBh,  etc.,  chiefly  ledistribated  grayel  and 

sand  (often  absent)      say  10  feet 

^      r  ,    (4.    Red  and  white  sanda        ...    say  40  feet. 

®^Sia      {3.    Gravel,  with  partings  of  clay,  etc say  40  feet 

■^«»-     I  2.    White  micaceous  sand      30  feet 

resting  unconf onnably  upon 
1.    Granite. 

The  top  of  the  upper  sandy  beds  is  not  seen,  but  the  thickness 
given  is  probably  well  within  the  mark,  llie  levels  of  the  granite 
bed-rock  also  vary  considerably,  and  the  beds  themselves  tend  to 
assume  a  lenticular  shape,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than 
a  rough  idea  of  their  proportionate  development. 

The  upper  sands,  which  have  been  entirely  removed  by  denudation 
from  some  of  the  ridges  and  from  all  the  lower  ground,  are  some- 
times clayey  and  stained  red  by  iron  oxides  and  sometimes  fine  and 
white,  ^n  a  shaft  at  one  spot  on  the  slope  of  a  ridge,  an  actual 
thickness  of  16  feet  was  passed  through  before  reaching  the  under- 
lying gravel.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  so  heavy  an  over- 
burden is  met  with  on  few  parts  of  the  diamantiferons  area. 

The  gravel  itself  is  composed  of  beautifully  rounded  pebbles  in 
a  matrix  of  sandy  clay,  sometimes  ferruginous.  There  are  some 
concretionary  masses  of  iron-cemented  sandstone,  and  the  gravel 
is  converted  in  places  into  a  hard  conglomerate  by  infiltrated  iron 
oxides,  or  more  rarely  by  silica.  The  pebbles  are  mostly  of  quarts, 
frequently  rock  crystal,  but  they  also  include  jaspeiy  banded 
ironstone,  chert,  agate,  hard  sandstone  or  quartzite,  and  occasional 
large  and  small  pieces  of  silicified  wood,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
granite  and  chloritic  schist.  Large  boulders  are  comparatively  rare. 
llie  silicified  wood,  though  distributed  about  in  all  sorts  of  positions, 
may  possibly  have  been  in  «t<il;  the  gianite  and  schist  last 
mentioned  are  the  only  other  constituents  of  the  deposit  that  are  not 
well  rounded.  The  presence  of  the  agate,  as  already  mentioned/ 
shows  the  deposit  to  be  newer  than  the  lavas  of  the  Forest  Sandstone 
series.  In  one  shaft  25  feet  of  gravel  had  been  passed  through  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  without  any  indications  of  approaching  the 
base,  and  more  recent  work  has  shown  that  my  estimate  of  40  feet 
IS  probably  a  moderate  one  for  the  maximum  thickness. 
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The  lower  sandy  beds  have  obviously  derived  most  of  tbeir 
materials  from  the  aDderlying  granite.  Tliey  are  micaceous 
throughout,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  south  of  the  railway  being 
clayey  with  a  bed  of  clean  sand  in  between.  The  base  shows 
fragments  of  decomposed  granite,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  point 
where  the  bed-rock  really  begins. 

It  is  clear  that  in  these  sands  and  gravels  we  are  not  dealing  with  • 
the  insignificant  accumulations  of  the  present-day  river  system. 
This  is  no  less  evident  from  the  character  and  distribution  of  the 
deposits  than  from  their  position  on  the  crest  of  what  is  now  the 
main  watershed  of  the  country.  Their  extent  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  a  lacustrine  origin ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  correspond  closely 
with  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers  which  have  eroded  their  valleys 
practically  to  the  lowest  possible  level,  and  have  for  long  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  widening  them  and  spreading  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  process  evenly  over  their  flood  plains.  The 
Somabula  beds  may  therefore  be  set  down  provisionally  as  due  to 
the  action  of  an  important  Tertiary  river  or  river  system,  probably 
a  feeder  of  the  great  lake  which  must  once  have  filled  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  Zambesi  basin,  and  draining  an  area  chiefly  occupied 
by  granite  and  the  Archaean  banded  ironstone. 

The  gravels  of  the  Somabula  are  interesting  from  their  unique 
lithological  character  as  far  as  Rhodesia  is  concerned,  but  their 
chief  interest  naturally  arises  from  their  being  the  source  of  various 
gem  stones,  particularly  the  diamond.  The  diamonds  themselves 
are  peculiar  as  almost  invariably  of  a  green  shade  in  the  rough ; 
this  is,  however,  entirely  lost  in  cutting.  They  occur  in  very  good 
crystals,  principally  octahedra,  spinel  twins  of  two  octahedra, 
twinned  tetrahedra,  twinned  hexatetrahedra,  dodecahedra,  etc. 
Etched  triangles  are  characteristic  of  the  tetrahedral  faces.  Worn 
stones  are  almost  entirely  absent.  The  mineralogicai  associates  of 
the  precious  stones  are  not  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Kimberley  diggings  or  of  the  more  recent  Transvaal  discoveries, 
but  they  nevertheless  present  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
localities  named.  Garnets  are  often  common,  but  are  not  of  the 
blood-red  Kimberley  variety.  Ilmenite  too  is  uncommon.  Both 
magnetite  and  hsematite,  of  which  grains  are  numerous,  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  banded  ironstone,  while  the  source  of  the  zircon 
and  of  the  mica  (muscovite)  is  equally  clearly  the  granite ;  these 
minerals  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  original  matrix  of 
the  diamond.  This  too  is  probably  the  case  with  the  beryls  which 
also  occur.  The  typical  minerals  of  the  deposits  are  (besides  the 
diamond)  enstatite,  chrysoberyl,  kyanite,  and  sapphire.  Enstatite 
is  the  commonest  of  the  minerals  popularly  grouped  together  under 
the  name  of  olivine  at  Kimberley,  but  is  here  a  remarkably  hard 
brownish  variety.  It  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  the  sorted 
material  from  the  paddling  machines.  Some  of  the  grains  are 
fairly  clear,  and  might  almost  be  taken  for  garbets  on  account  of 
their  red*brown  colour.  Chrysoberyl  is  quite  abundant  for  so  rare 
a  stone.    The  prevailing  variety   is  yellow,  but   the  opalescent 
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(precious)  'oatneye'  and  the  form  known  as  'alexandrite/  wUoli  is 
green  by  day-  and  red  by  oandle-light,  ako  ooour.  This  mineral 
would  seem  to  be  usually  a  product  of  oontaot-metamorphism ;  «t 
the  same  time,  although  it  is  not  strictly  analogous  in  a  chemical 
eense,  its  similarity  of  composition  and  isomorphism  with  oliviqs 
are  to  be  noted.  As  a  gem  the  ordinary  variety  is  actually  called 
'  chrysolite/  one  of  the  names  properly  applied  to  olivine.  Kyanite 
4ind  sapphire  are  unequivocal  contact  minerals,  so  are  rutile  and 
tourmaline,  whose  occurrence  may  also  be  noted.  The  presenoe  of 
the  first-named  is  interesting  owing  to  its  softness,  which  makes  its 
liurvival  rather  remarkable.  Of  the  sapphires  both  the  blue  and 
odourless  varieties  occur,  while  true  rubies  and  Oriental  amethysts 
are  also  found,  though  they  are  distinctly  rare  even  for  such  aoaroe 
stones.  Another  stone  whose  occurrence  may  be  noted  is  the  so- 
oalled  '  Somabula  blue.*  This  is  harder  and  heavier  than  common 
beryl,  and  is  possibly  a  variety  of  topaz  ;  when  out  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  gems  imaginable. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  gems,  the  mere  richness  of  the 
•deposit  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  near  source  for  the  diamond, 
although  many  of  the  constituents  of  the  gravel  itself  have 
obviously  travelled  far.  Despite  theories  to  the  contrary,  it  seems 
certain  from  the  evidence  obtained  in  New  South  Wales  as  well  as 
in  this  country  that  what  is  commonly  called  'blue  ground'  is  in 
all  cases  the  original  source  of  the  diamond,  and  the  great 
abundance  of  enstatite,  as  well  as  the  presenoe  of  garnets,  points 
to  the  same  origin  in  the  case  of  the  Somabula  field.  I  am  aware 
that  Professor  Gregory  after  a  hurried  inspection  of  the  ground  has 
pronounced  the  opinion  that  the  diamond  comes  from  pegmatite 
veins,  but  such  an  idea  is  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  local 
oonditions  and  with  all  that  we  know  of  diamond  occurrences  that 
it  scarcely  merits  discussion.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  pipe  which  produced  the  diamonds  is  discovered, 
and  that  it  will  present,  apart  from  slight  local  peculiarities,  all  the 
usual  features  of  the  South  African  mines  already  known. 


Y. — A  Key  to  the  Published  Figures  of  the  CaETACsous 

FOBMS  OF  THE  PoLYZOAN   OENU8  EnTALOPHORA. 
By  yr.  D.  Lano,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

IN  view  of  the  vigour  with  which  the  investigation  of  the  English 
Chalk  is  at  present  heing  carried  out  by  amateurs,  resulting  in 
the  accumulation  of  large  numbers  of  fossil  specimens  which  give 
rise  to  difficulties  of  nomenclature,  the  publication  of  a  key  to  aid 
oollectors  in  determining  the  specific  position  of  members  of  one  of 
the  largest  Cretaceous  genera  of  the  phylum  Polysoa  does  not  seem 
inappropriate. 

The  most  inclusive  work  on  Cretaoeous  Polyzoa  is  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue.  While  this  gives  descriptions  of  such  species 
as  the  British  Museum  possesses,  with  figures  of  many,  and 
references  to  all  the  literature  on  the  group,  it  does  not  present  any 
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tabular  arrangement  of  forms  nor  easy  means  whereby  the  diffiBredt 
^qpeoies  of  a  genns  may  be  compared  for  identifioation  by  a  ooUeotor. 

Fourteen  speoies  of  Enialophora  are  described  in  the  Catalogue  as 
being  represented  in  the  Museum  collection,  and  references  with 
a  few  words  of  description  are  given  of  thirty-three  more  described 
forms.  Without  access  to  the  works  mentioned  the  task  of 
identification  becomes  impossible,  and  the  collector  can  hardly  be 
blamed  if  he  leaves  alone  the  Cretaceous  forms  of  JEntc^phorcL 

It  is  hoped  that,  prefaced  with  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  the  key 
here  given  will  be  found  intelligible. 

First,  all  references  and  descriptions  without  figures  have  been 
ignored,  because  in  the  case  of  such  small  differences  of  detail  as 
occur  between  the  'species'  in  this  genus,  descriptions  unaccom- 
panied by  figures  are  useless  unless  (and  in  no  case  is  this  so)  they 
are  such  as  to  compare  with  the  whole  series  of  described  forms. 

Next,  the  question  of  synonymy  has  been  left  alone.  All  the 
figures  which  can  be  referred  to  this  genus  are  mentioned,  and 
references  given  as  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  In  many 
cases  several  figures  fall  under  one  heading;  and  it  will  be  generally 
found  that  they  are  grouped  as  one  species  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue.  But  by  no  means  does  it  follow  that  the  converse  is 
true ;  for  forms  widely  separated  on  the  table  may  be  different 
topomorphs '  of  one  species.  This  only  demonstrates  the  artificiality 
of  the  grouping  in  the  key.  For  this  artificiality  no  apology  is 
tendered ;  for  the  '  genns '  itself  is  probably  as  artificial  as  other 
Polyzoan  genera;  and  the  key  is  only  meant  to  help  the  identification 
of  figured  forms,  and  not  to  show  genetic  relationships.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  further  investigation  of  forms,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  horizons  at  which  they  occur,  will  throw  light  on  these.  Mean- 
while the  accurate  recognition  of  described  forms  is  the  first  step 
towards  their  further  elucidation.. 

The  terms  used  in  the  key  are  for  the  most  part  self-explanatory. 
The  size  and  arrangement  of  the  apertures  are  the  characters  chiefly 
used.  The  distances  between  the  apertures  are  described  in  terms 
of  the  diameter  of  the  aperture — the  vertical  distance  being  that  in 
a  proximal-distal  direction — along  the  branch,  and  the  transverse 
distance  at  right  angles  to  this. 

The  term  emergent  is  used  of  zoeecia  whose  upper  surface  is 
arched  well  above  the  general  level  of  the  zoarium,  which  therefore 
has  a  surface  with  a  orenulate  outline.  On  the  other  hand  a  zoarium 
is  composed  of  immeraed  zooeoia  whose  surface  is  flat,  though  the 
outlines  of  the  zooecia  may  be  apparent  thereon.  The  terms  are 
comparative,  that  is,  degrees  of  emergence  and  immersion  are 
exhibited. 

The  measurements  and  statements  in  the  table  are  approximate, 
for  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  some  zocecial  variation  within 
even  small  pieces  of  a  zoarium. 

1  A  topomorph  is  a  term,  applicable  to  Poljioa  and  colonial  Madreporaria,  denoting 
an  indiyidoal  or  group  of  individaals  diffensg  in  form  from  ihoee  sorroanding  it. 
See  Qbol.  Mao.,  1906,  pp.  66-68. 
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A.  Branches  eylindridal. 

I.  Apertares  distant  (i.e.  rertical  diiitance  between  the  apertores  more  than  about 

four  times  the  diameter  of  the  aperture). 

a.  Apertures  very  distant  and  zoaria  thin. 

a.  Apertures  two  or  three  in  the  breadth  of  a  branch. 

1.  ZooDcia  immened. 

a.  Zoarium  smooth. 

a.  Zoarium  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate 1 

/9.  Zoarium  not  so  thm  and  delicate  2 

b,  Zoarium  with  transrerse  striae. 

a.  Transrerse  striffi  faint  and  close 3 

/3.  Transverse  strife  coarser  and  farther  anart       4 

e.  Zoarium  with  outlines  of  zooecia  marked,  though  the  zooecia  are 
not  emergent. 

a.  Apertures  arranged  in  pairs        5 

fi.  Apertures  irregmarly  arranged. 

1.  Apertures  yery   distant   (6-8   diameters),  zoceeia  strictly 

cylindrical. 

a.  Apertures  1-2  in  the  breadth  of  a  branch. 

a.  Zoarium  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate 6 

/9.  Zoarium  not  so  tUn  nor  delicate  7 

b.  Apertures  2-4  in  breadth  of  a  branch       8 

2.  Apertures  not  so  distant  (4-6  diameters),  zocecia  fusiform  ...  9 

2.  Zooeda  emei^ent. 

a.  ZocBcia  only  somewhat  emergent 10 

b,  Zocscia  very  emergent         II 

/B.  Apertures  four  to  six  in  the  breadth  of  a  branch. 

1.  Apertures  arranged  in  twos  and  threes  (zoosda  are  shorter  than  in 

geminata  and  zooicial  boundaries  less  marked) 12 

2.  Apertures  irregularly  arranged. 

a.  ZoGccia  yery  emergent        13 

b*  ZooBcia  somewhat  emergent,  zocecial  bonndariesTeryclearly  marked  14 

e,  ZooBcia  immersed,  though  zocecial  boundaries  are  snown 15 

b.  Apertures  comparatively  close,  and  zoaria  stout  compared  with  diameter 

of  apertures.    Peristomes  very  high. 

a.  Apertures  of  smaller  diameter  ('04- '06  mm.) 16 

/9.  Apertures  of  larger  diameter  (*U8-*  12  mm.)     17 

II.  Apertures  close  (i.e.  yertical  distance  between  the  apertures  less  than  about 

four  times  the  diameter  of  the  aperture). 

a.  Apertures  two  or  three  in  the  diameter  of  a  branch. 

a.  Zocecia  emergent 18 

/9.  Zooecia  immersed 19 

b.  Apertures  four  to  eight  or  more  in  the  diameter  of  a  branch, 
a.  Zocecia  emergent. 

1.  Apertures  m  whorls 20 

2.  A^rtures  in  spirals. 

a.  Zocecia  cylindrical 21 

b,  Zooecia  fusiform      22 

/9.  Zooecia  in^nersed. 

1.  Apertures  comparatively  distant  (2-4  diameters  apart). 

a.  Apertures  regularly  arranged  in  whorls 2S 

b.  Apertures  regularly  arranged  in  spirals. 

a.  Apertures  about  four  or  five  in  the  breadth  of  a  branch         ...    24 
/9.  Apertures  about  eiffht  in  the  breadth  of  a  branch. 

1.  A  transverse  ridge  across  each  zoarium  just  beneath  the 

aperture     25 

2.  Ko  transverse  ridges  across  the  zooDcia         26 

e.  Apertures  irregularly  arranged       27 

2.  Apertures  close  (1-2  mameters  apart  vertically), 
a.  Diameter  of  apertures  *35  to  *4mm. 

a.  Branches  short  and  stumpy        28 

/3.  Branches  normal  though  stout 29 
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ft.  BiitiiGier  of  aperturea  *1  to -2  mm. 
.a.  Transverse  distance  between  apertures  about  the  diameter  of 

otteapertnre 30 

3.  Transvetse  distance  between  ayertmes  ^  to  f  diamiitew  of 

aperture        ...        ... »••    31 

€.  .Diameter  of  aperture  '04  to  -1  mm. 

a.  Peristomes  moderately  high        32 

/3- Peristomes  yery  high      83 

III.  Apertures  cloee,  but  bare  patches  on  the  zoarium  84 

6.  'Brarteht»  compre$9ed, 

I.  Apertures  transtersely  elongate         85 

II.  Apertures  circular. 

a.  ZooBcia  emergent. 

1.  Apertures  Tery  distant  (four  to  six  diameters  apart  yertically) 40 

2.  Apertures  distant  (three  to  four  diameters  apart  yertically)    3<r 

3.  Apertures  close  (two  and  a  half  diameters  apart  yertically)    37 

b.  Zooecia  immersed. 

1.  Zoarium  transversely  striate       88 

2.  Zoarium  smooth.  *  ' 

a.  Vertical  distance  between  apertures  3  to  6  times  their  diameter. 

a.  Boundaries  of  zocecift  not  apparent 39 

b.  Boundaries  of  zooMna  clearly  marked         40 

/B.  Vertical  distance  between  ap^ures  1  to  3  times  their  diameter. 

«.  Lateral  distance  between  apertures  2  to  3  times  tiieir  diameter  ...    41 
b.  Lateral  distance  between  apertures  ^  to  1}  thnes  their  diameter. 

1.  Lateral  distance  }  a  diameter.    Diameter  of  aperture  about 

'3mm.  42 

2.  Lateral  distance  1-1|  diameters.    ?  Diameter  of  aperture  abo«t 

:1mm.  43 

C.  Brtrnchst  trianptiar  in  ero99'Seetion 44 

D.  Zoarium  eylindriedl  toith  a  mp'9haped  top .45 

£.  Zoarium  eUwate, 

I.  Apertures  close  (vertical  distance  between  the  apertures  about  3  diameters 

of  an  aperture  and  lateral  distance  about  1}).    Apertures  tending  to  an 
arrangement  in  whorls     

II.  Apertures  distant  (vertical  distance  between  the  apertures  3-5  diameters 

of  an  aperture).    Apertures  irregularly  \ 
a,  Zocecia  tnoioughly  emergent 

d,  Zooeda  somewhat  emergent 

0.  Zocecia  immersed     

1.  Entalophora  Ffrpenn,  Gregory,  1899 :  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Cret.  Bry., 

vol.  i,  pi.  z,  figs.  5,  7 E.Pergenti. 

2.  FuttvUpora  virgula,  von  Hagenow,  1851 :  Bry.  Maastr.  kr.,  pi.  i, 

fig.  8       B,v%rgula, 

JBntatophora  virpula,  var.  altemataj  Gregory :  loe.  cit,  pi.  z,  flg.  3. 
Jf.  virgula^  var.  tubgra^lit^  Gregory :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  x,  ng.  4. 
B,  wrgula^  var.  rariporoy  Gregory:  loc.  dt.,  pi.  zi,  fig.  2. 
?  B,  virgula,  Gregory:  loc.  dt.,  pi.  zi,  fig.  16. 
Hutulipora  ruHieaj  yon  Hagenow,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  i,  fig.  5. 
P.  nona^  von  Hagenow,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  i,  fig.  4. 
Bntalophora  raripora^  Beissel,  1865,  Br^ .  Aach.  kr. :  Nat.  Verb. 

hoU.  Maatsch.  Wet.,  ser.  n,  vol.  zzii,  pi.  z,  fig.  123. 
B.  iconemit,  d'Orluffny,  1851 :  Bry.  Cv6t.,  pi.  616,  figs.  12-14. 
B,  iubgraeilitj  d'Orbigny,  1861 :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  621,  figs.  4-^. 
S.  altemata,  d*Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  dt,  pi.  621,  fig.  7. 
f  g.  mmtontmrn,  d'Orbigny,  1851:  loc.  dt.,  pi.  623,  figs.  16-17. 
.    f  B.  ^ariegata,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  622,  figs.  18-21. 

UBCASB  T.— TOL.  III.--KO.  X.  30 
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3.  Enialofhora  proboteidsa,  Pocta,  1892,  Mech.  Eoryc.  Hory. :  Geska 

Ak.  Fr.  Job.  Pratze,  sect,  ii,  pi.  ii,  figs.  23,  24         E.  virptU, 

£.  virgula,  var.  rariporat  Gregory,  1899  :  loc.  cit.,  pi.  z,  fig.  1.  „ 

B,  virgula^  Gregory,  1899 :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  x,  fig.  2  ;  pi.  zi,  fig.  18.  „ 

4.  E.  rariporUf  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  cit.,  pi.  621,  figs.  1-3.  „ 
£.  raHpora,  Noyak,  1877,  Bry.  b5hm.  kr. :   Denk.  Ak.  Wias. 

Wien.,  Tol.  xzxiii,  pi.  z,  figs.  1,  2.  „ 

5.  ISuhilipora  ffeminata.  Ton  Hagenow,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  i,  ^.  11.  S.^mninata, 
EntdUifhora  gmninata^  Gregory,  1899 :  pi.  z,  fig.  8.  „ 

6.  E,  Bgrgmm,  Gregory,  1899:  pi.  z,  fig.  6 E.Fergenti. 

7*  E,  rmripora,  Beiasd,  1865 :  loc.  cit.,  pi.  z,  fig.  120         E,  viryuU, 

8.  E.  raripora,  NoYak,  1877 :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  Tiii,  figs.  1-5.  „ 

E,  0ehinata,  Qregorj,  1899:  pi.  zi,  fig.  17  E.tehimOa, 

9.  E.  vatnaeennsj  d'Orbigny,  1853 :  loc.  cit.,  pi.  753,  figs.  13-15.    E,  vaniaemnt, 

10.  E.  rariporUf  Fric,  1883,  Isercb:  Arcb.  naturw.  Landesf.  B5bm, 

Tol.  V,  No.  2,  p.  125,  fig.  107 E.  riiyvfa. 

11.  E,  virgulaf  Ton  Beuss,  1872,  Bry.  nnt.   Quad.:    PalsBontogr., 

Tol.  zz,  pt.  1,  pi.  zziz,  figs.  1,2.  „ 

E,  raripora,  Vine,  1885,  Notes  Gambr.  Gr. :  Proc.  Yorks.  Geol. 

Soc.,  new  ser.,  toI.  iz,  pi.  i,  figs.  1,  2.  ,, 

E,  proboteidea,  Pergens,  1892,  Noav.  Cycl.  Cr^t. :  Bull.  Soc.  Beige 

Geol.,  Yol.  iT  (1890),  M6m.,  pi.  zi,  fig.  6.  „ 

JP.  earantina,  d'Orbigny,  1853:  loc.  dt.,  pi.  753,  figs.  16-18   ...  E,  gemtnata. 

12.  E,  cot^ata,  Yon  Reoss,  1872-3  :  loc.  cit.,  pi.  zziz,  fig.  8        ...  E>  cot^4tU. 

13.  E,  feeunda,  Pocta,  1892:  loc.  cit.,  pi.  ii,  figs.  17,  18;  pL  iii, 

figs.  14,  15  E,feetmda. 

Fustulipora  tubuiotaf  Yon  Hagenow,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  i,  fig.  2.     E.  tubuloia. 

14.  Entalophora feeunda,  NoYak,  1877:  loc.  cit.,  pi.  Yi,  figs.  22-27...    E.ftmmda. 
E,  eehmata,  Gregory,  1899:  loc.  dt.,  pi.  z,  fig.  13         E,  echinata, 

15.  E,  wror,  Pocta,  1892 :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  iii,  figs.  9-13  J?.  Mfor. 

16.  E.  hwrrida,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  621,  figs.  13-15        ...    E,  horrida. 
E*  horriday  Gregory,  1899:  loc.  dt.,  pi.  z,  fig.  9.  „ 

17.  PuttuUporaeehinata,  Roemer,  1840:  Verst.  nordd.  kr.,  pi.  y,  fig.  23.  E,  ^ehmaU, 
P.  eehifuUa,  Yon  Beuss,  1846 :  Yerst.  bobm.  kr.,  pi.  zIy,  fig.  4.  „ 
Entalophora eehinata,  d' Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  cit.,  pi.  622,  figs.  15-17.           „ 

E.  gracilii,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  617,  figs.  1-4.  „ 
E,  tenuis,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pi.  619,  figs.  10-12  (peristomes 

worn).  „ 

E,  linearis,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  cit.,  pi.  622,  figs.  5-7.  „ 
r  E.  pulehilla,  Yon  Keuss,  1872-3,  Bry.  unt.  Quad. :  Pal»ontogr., 

Yol.  zz,  pt.  1,  pi.  zziz,  fig.  3.  „ 

E,  echinata,  Gregory,  1899 :  loc.  cit.,  pi.  z,  figs.  10-12 ;  pi.  zi,  fig.  1.  „ 

^  Entalophcra  t^.,  Gregory,  1899:  loc.  cit.,  pi.  zi,  fig.  3 ^.  sp. 

18.  E,  Conradi,  Gabb  &  Horn,  1862,  Hon.  Poly.  N.  Amer. :  Joum. 

Acad.  Sd.  Nat.  Phil.,  ser.  n,  yoI.  y,  pi.  xxi,  fig.  59 E.  ConroA, 

19.  Vineuiaria  eretaeea,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  cit.,  pl.  600,  figs.  17-19.    E,  cretaeu^ 
f  Entalt^horajliiformit,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loo.  cit.,  pl.  622,  figs.  1-4.  E.  eehi$utta. 

?  E.  eretaeea,  Gregory,  1899  :  loc.  cit.,  pl.  zi,  tig.  12         E.  cretaeem* 

P  E,  madreporacea,  Yar.  inconstant,  Gregory,  1899 :  loc.  cit.,  pl.  zi, 

fig.  13        E.  madreparofiia. 

20.  LaterotuHgera  varapensis,  de  Loriol,  1863 :  InYert.  N6oc.  Int. 

Sal^ve,  pl.  zYi,  fig.  1  E,  varapa%ai$, 

21.  Entalophora  sarthaeensis,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  619, 

figs.  6-9      E.  vendinneniiM, 

Tustuhpora  eehinata,  Michelin,  1845 :  Icon.  Zoopb.,  pl.  liii,        » 

fig.  5  „ 

22.  Entalophora  neoeomt^nsis^  de  Loriol  &  Gilli^ron,  1869 :  Ung.  Land. 

Mem.  Soc.  HelY^t.  Sd.  Nat.,  yoI.  zziii,  pl.  ii,  fig.  19.    E,  neoeomientis  {I). 

23.  E.  heros,  Pocta,  1892 :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  ii,  figs.  25-30 E.  kero§. 
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:24.   Ceriopora  madreporaeea^  Goldfnas,  1827 :  Petrel  Oerm.|  pi.  z, 

figs.  12a,  h E.madrep<irac$a, 

lUstulopora  tnadreporacea,  Broun,  1838 :  Leth.  6eog.,  2nd  ed., 

pi.  Hdx,  fig.  6.  „ 

P.  madreporaeea,  von Beuss,  1846:  Yerst.  bohm.  kr., pi.  xiv,  fig.  5.  „ 

Ceriopora  madreporaeeaj  Yon  Hagenow,  1846 :  in  Qeudiz,  Grund. 

Yerst.,  pi.  xxiiid,  fig.  14.  ,,. 

JPuilulcpora  \  madreporaeeay  de  Blainville,  1834 :   Man.  Act., 
Futtulipora  ]         pi.  Ixx,  fig.  5.  *    „ 

FustuUpora  madreporaosa,  von  Hagenow,  1851 :  Bry.  Maastr. 

kr.,  pl.  i,  fig.  8.  „ 

£ntalophora   madr^oracea,    d'Orbigny,    1861 :     Bry.    Gr6t., 

pl.  623,  figs.  1-3.  „ 

JB,  madreporaeeaf  var.  inconttam,  Gregory,  1899 :    loc.  cit., 

pl.  I,  fig.  14. 
JB,  madreparaeea,  yar.  Bentdeni,  Gr^ry,  1899:  loc.  dt.,  pl.  x, 

fig.  15. 
E.  tubreffulariSy  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  oit.,  pl.  621,  figs.  16-18.  „ 

Fuatulipora  Benedeni,  yon  Hagenow,  1851 :  Bry.  Maastr.  kr., 

pl.  i,  fig.  6.  „ 

?  Eachara  Ekrenhergi,  yon  Hagenow,  1840,  Mon.  Riig.,  pt.  ii: 

N.  Jahrb.,  1840,  pl.  ix,  figp.  2.  „ 

Entalophora  ineonttaru,  d'Orbigny,  1853:   loc.  cit.,  pl.  754, 

figs.  15-17. 
E.  kolinensis^  Noyak,  1877 :  loc.  cit.j  pl.  yii,  figs.  11-13.  „ 

^5.  ^.  rM^Mfl,  d'Orbigny,  1853:  loc.  dt.,  pl.  754,  figs.  18-20        ...       E.  rugo9a, 

26.  E,pu»tulosa,  d'Orbigny,  1853:  loc.  cit.,  pl.  755,  figs.  1-3   ...    E.  iymmetriea, 

27.  E,  neocamiemis,  d'Orbigny,    1851:    loc.   dt.,  pl.   616, 

figs.  15-18        E,  neocofnietuit  {I). 

28.  E.  hrevissimaf  d'Orbigny,  1851:  loc.  dt.,  pl.  625,  figs.  5-10  i..  E.  brevusima 

29.  E,  saUventU,  de  Loriol,  1863 :  Inyert.  Int.  Sal^ye,  pt.  ii,  pl.  xyi, 

figs.  4a-^.  De  Loriol  k  Gilli^on,  1869 :  loc.  cit.,  pl.  ii,  fig.  20.  E,  saiwmM, 
80.   E,  tymmetrica,  d'Orbigny,  1853  :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  755,  fiffs.  4r-6.      E.  tpmmetriea. 

31.  E.  ramon'ssima,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  cit.,  pl.  618,  ngs.  1-5.    E.  ramosissima. 

32.  E,  vendinnmtisy  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  cit.,  pl.  617,  figs.  15-17. 

Yon  Reuss,   1872-3,   Bry.  Unt.   Quad.:   Palaontogr., 

yol.  XX,  pt.  1,  pl.  xxix,  figs.  4-6 E»  vendinnetuU, 

33.  E.  horrida,  (TOrbigny :  see  No.  16. 

34.  E.  GamblH,  Gregory,  1899  :  loc.  cit.,  p.  248,  figs.  26,  27.        ...    E,  OarnbUi. 

35.  Bidiastopora   regularU,    d'Orbigny,   1853 :    loo.  dt.,  pl.   756, 

figs.  4-6 ...  E.  regularii, 

•36.  B,  elegans,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  627,  figs.  6-%  ...      E,  elegan: 

Entalophora eompresaay  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pl.619,  figs.  1-5.  E.  eomprMta, 
Bidiastopora  ffracilis,  d'Orbigny,  1853 :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  755,  figs.  10-12.  „ 

B.  Maria,  d'Orbigny,  1853 :  loc.  cit.,  pl.  755,  figs.  13-15.  „ 

37.  B.  craaaa,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  cit.,  pl.  627,  figs.  13-16         ...       E,  eraa^a, 

38.  B,  rustiea,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  628,  %s.  1-4 E.  vifyuia. 

39.  B.  aiUrata,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  627,  fiffs.  9-12        ...     E,  etOtrata. 

40.  B.  inomata,  d'Orbigny,  1863  :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  755,  figs.  7-9        ...    E,  inomata. 

41.  B.  neoeomimsis,  d'Orbigny,   1853:    loc.  cit.,   pl.  784, 

figs.  9-11  E,  neoeomiensis  (2). 

42.  Entalophora  gigantopora,  Yine,  1885 :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  i,  fig.  3. 

Gregory,  1899:  loc.  cit.,  pl.  xi,  fig.  4 E.  gigtmtcpora. 

43.  Bidiastopora  aubaeuta,  Peron,  1888,  Cnde  S.E.  Baasin,  Anglo- 

Par.  :  Bull.  Soc.  Sci.  nat.  Tonne,  yol.  xU,  pl.  iii,  figs.  27-29.    E,  aubaeuta. 

44.  B.  triangularis,  d'Orbigny,  1853 :  loc.  cit.,  pl.  755,  figs.  16-18.    E,  triangularis. 

45.  Entalophora  anomalisaifna,  Noyak,  1877 :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  yii, 

figs.  14-16.     Pocta,  1892 :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  ii,  figs.  19-22.    E.  anomaliaaima. 

46.  E,  elavata,  d'Orbigny,  1851 :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  621,  figs.  8-12       ...      E,  eehinata, 

47.  E.juveniSf  Pocta,  1892  :  loc.  dt.,  pl.  iy,  figs.  19,  20 E.juvenia, 

A8,   Claviaparaa  turbinata,  Marsson,  1887,  Bry.  Riig. :  Pal.  Abh., 

yol.  iy,  pl.  i,  fig.  7     E.  turbinata. 
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BBiTi&tt  Association  vob  the  Adyanobmknt  of  Sgivvok,  Tork« 
1906.  —  Abstbaotb  of  Papkbb  bead  bkfobe  Skotion  O 
(Gcolooy). 

I. — The  '  Glacial  Deposits    of   i*he   East   of   Englahd.     Bj 

F.  W.  Habmbb,  F.a.S. 
rpHE  eastern  part  of  Norfolk  forms  a  low-IjiDg  area  which,  oould 
X  the  glacial  beds  be  removed,  would  seldom  rise  above  the 
100  foot  contour.  This  region,  therefore,  with  the  Fenland,  was 
the  first  part  of  East  Anglia  to  be  overrun  by  the  North  Sea  ice. 
None  of  the  resulting  moraine  (similar,  for  example,  to  the  Contorted 
Drift  of  Cromer)  is  now  found  in  the  Fenland,  as  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  inland  ice>streaai  to 
which  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay  was  due;  its  former  presence  is 
evidenced  by  the  occasional  occurrence  there  of  igneous  erratics  like 
those  iound  on  the.  Norfolk  coast. 

At  -this  period,  moreover,  the  North  Sea  ice  must  also  have 
advanced  over  Holderness  and  the  East  Lincolnshire  plain. 
A  portion  of  the  glacial  deposits  of  those  regions  may  therefore  be 
of  equivalent  age  to  the  Contorted  Drift  of  Cromer.  As,  however, 
the  movement  of  the  Scandinavian  glaoier  from  north  to  south  must 
have  been  gradual,  the  Contorted  Drift  may  be  somewhat  newer  than 
the  earliest  of  the  glacial  beds  of  North  Britain. 
.  Before  the  deposition  of  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay  in  East  Anglia, 
the  North  Sea  ice  had  withdrawn  from  a  great  part  of  that  region, 
and  it  did  not  reappear.  .During  its  retreat,  however,  it  heaped  up 
^  well-marked  terminal  moraine  in  the  form  of  a  hummocky  ridge  of 
drift,  in  places  reaching  300  feet  above  O.D.,  extending  20  miles  in 
aS.S.W.  direction  from  Mundesley  and  Cromer. 

The  Chalky  Boulder-clay  of  Suffolk  is  blue  and  intensely 
Kimeridgian ;  that  of  Norfolk  is  whitish,  with  a  chalky  matrix,  the 
boundary  between  the  two  being  clearly  defined.  Jurassic  Boulder- 
clay,  moreover,  may  be  traced  across  the  Fenland  from  Suffolk  into 
the  Lincolnshire  plain,  while  the  chalky  drift  of  Norfolk  is 
represented. by  the  chalky  clay  which  is  piled  against  the  western 
dopes  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  to  a  height  of 
800  and  400  feet.  The  behaviotir  of  the  last-named  drift  ie 
instructive.  Due  to  ioC  crossing  the  chalk  range  through  a  depression 
running  from  iiiorth  to  south  in  the  direction  of  the  present  valley  of 
the  Bain,  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  south-east  as  it  approaches  the 
lower  ground,  instead  of  overflowing  the  latter,  as  it  must  have  done 
had  that  course  been  open  to  it.  The  separation  between  the  Jurassic 
and  the  Chalky  Drift  is  as  clearly  marked  in  Lincolnshire  as  it  is  in 
East  Anglia.  Produced  from  the  former  district  to  the  latter,  the 
line  dividing  them  runs  diagonaRy  across  ihs  mo^dh  of  the  Wash, 
The  author  has,  moreover,  traced  a  trail  of  Neooomian  erratics  for 
100  miles  in. the  same  direction  from  the  plain  of  the  Witham  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ipswich. 
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I'hese  facts  suirgest  the  ezwteiioe  of  two  confluent  bul  Mibot 
ioe-etreams  travelling,  pari  pa$8U,  from  N.W.  to  8.E;^  thiat  whkk 
Oticiipied  the  Jaraasio  plain  being  soffioiently  the  atrongev  to  UMTMi 
on  oiie  side  the  ice  descending  from  the  Wolda,  diverting  it  tewMdi 
Norfolk,  mounds  of  Chalky  Boulder-day  more  or  leas  paraUel  witlfr 
the  escarpment  being  accumulated  between  the  two  as  k  medial 
moraine  near  Homcastle.  This  view  explains  why,  at  th^  period  in 
question,  the  North  Sea  ioe  was  unable  to  enter  East  Anglia  through 
the  Wash  Qap. 

The  abeenoe  of  the  intensely  Ohalky  Boulder^lay  of  South 
Lincolnshire  from  the  Lincolnshire  plain  to  the  west  of  liarket 
Rasen,  where  the  esoarpment  is  unbroken  and  more  than  500  foet 
high,  indicatea  that  no  ice  overflowed  the  Wolds  near  that  fls/te;  not 
did  any  cross  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  north  of  the  Humber. 

It  must  therefore  have  been  the  region  south  of  that  river,  and 
north  of  Caistor,  where  the  Wolds  have  been  broken  up  and  eToded» 
which  supplied  the  grey  flint  and  hard  chalk  (other  than  thait  of  the 
Norfolk  Drift),  which  is  found  everywhere  in  the  Ohalky  Boulder*' 
clay  over  such  an  enormous  area.  So  prodigious  is  the  total  amount 
of  this  debris  that,  were  it  brought  together,  it  would  almost  bridgia 
over  the  depression  now  dividing  the  Lincolnshire  Arom  the  YorksEiire 
Wolds. 

From  the  Fenland  the  Qreat  Eastern  glacier  fanned  out  in  all 
directions :  to  the  east  over  Suffolk,  overflowing  also  the  ohalk 
escarpment  from  Newmarket  to  Hitohin,  from  which  it  travelled 
down  the  dip-slope  south-eastward  into  Essex,  and  southward 
towards  Finohley  and  St.  Albans.  To  the  south-west  it  occupied 
the  basins  of  the  Welland,  the  None,  and  the  Ouse  with  a  confluent 
ice-eheet  overspreading  the  higher  ground  which  separates  them. 
Moving  along  the  strike  of  the  Oxford  Olay  up  the  valley  of  the  Otu^, 
it  filled  that  region  with  Boulder-clay  of  which  the  matrix  is 
prevalently  Oxfordian;  further  to  the  north-west  the  glacial  drift 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  Liassic  detritus.  The  Boulder-Olay- 
which  covers  the  chalk  region  immediately  below  the  crest  of  the 
escarpment  is,  as  a  rule,  very  chalky,  as  is  the  drift  to  the  west  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Wolds,  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  that  it  waa 
prinoipally  the  upper  and  cleaner  portion  of  the  ice-sheet  which 
mounted  the  slopes  of  the  ohalk  hills.  Some  Jurassic  debris  firom 
the  Fenland  was,  however,  carried  over  into  Essex,  but  not  enough 
to  give  the  drift  of  that  region  a  typical] v  Jurassic  character. 

Another  and  an  important  branch  ot  the  Oreat  Ilastem  glaieier- 
passed  up  the  Trent  hasin.  One  portion  of  this  climb^  the 
marlstone  escarpment  near  Grantham,  and  spread  Ohalky  Boulder* 
oluy  over  the  high  land  to  the  south  of  that  place ;  another  pari 
fallowed  the  Trent  valley  towards  the  sooth* west  until  it  met  the 
ice  streams  of  the  Dove  and  the  .Derwent,  the  combined  ioe-flow 
being  thence  southwards  up  the  valley  of  the  Soar.  Glacial  drifi 
containing,  on  the  one  hand,  Pennine  and  Mount  Sorrel  erratics,  and, 
on  the  otner,  Jurassic  and  Oretaceous  debris,  may  be  traced  for  miany^ 
miles  to  the  south  aikd  80qth*we«t  of.  Iieicester  towarda  Bugb^  imt 
beyond. 
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At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the  oreaoentio  morainea  of  York 
and  Esoriok  represented  the  greatest  extension  of  the  Teesdale  ioe^ 
Now,  the  drifUess  area  to  the  sooth  of  York  notwithstanding,  it  i» 
admitted  that  the  ioe  reaohed  as  far  as  Bamsley  and  Donoaster ;  the 
comparative  absence  of  drift  immediately  to  the  south  of  those  places- 
cannot,  therefore,  have  any  valae  as  evidence,  in  the  face  of  the  fiu^ 
that  Chalky  Boulder-olay  sets  in  again  in  great  force  still  farther  to^ 
the  south.  The  enormous  area  covered  by  the  moraine  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Glacier,  10,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  inconsistent  with, 
the  view  that  it  can  have  been  wholly  due  to  ioe  crossing  the  Wold» 
at  the  two  places  named.  We  seem,  therefore,  driven  to  admit  the- 
existence  of  a  great  ioe-stream  continuous  from  the  mouth  of  th& 
Tees  to  the  Fenland,  and  from  the  Pennines  to  the  Yorkshire- 
moorlands  and  the  Wolds. 

The  study  of  the  glacial  deposits  of  the  East  of  England  does  not 
appear  to  support  the  view  that  mild  interglacial  conditions  obtained 
at  any  time  in  that  region  between  the  deposition  of  the  Cromer  Till 
and  the '  cannon-shot '  gravels  which  overlie  the  Chalky  Boulder-day. 


IL — Lakb  Oxford  and  the  Go&ino  Gap.    By  F.  W.  Habmxb,  F.G.S. 

DEEP  borings  at  Sandy,  Newport,  and  Hitchin,  and  farther  west 
at  Stony  Stratford,  reveal  the  existence  of  drift-filled  valleys, 
extending  in  one  case  to  a  depth  of  140  feet  below  sea-level,  whiob 
were  probably  connected  with  that  of  a  pre-glaoial  river  ranning  in 
a  north-easterly  direction  towards  the  North  Sea.  Similar  deep- 
borings  at  Boston,  Fossdyke,  and  Long  Satton  may  represent  tbe- 
mouth  or  the  seaward  extension  of  saoh  a  valley. 

As  far  as  the  Midland  Counties  are  concerned,  the  gorge  at  Goring; 
is  uniqae.  At  no  point  between  Newmarket,  in  Suffolk,  and 
Blandford,  in  Dorset,  in  the  one  case,  or  between  Lincoln  and 
Bradford-on- Avon  on  the  other,  have  the  Cretaceous  or  Oolitic  rangea 
been  cut  down  to  the  base-level  of  the  plains,  nor  does  water  run 
through  them  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Cases  similar  to  that  of 
(Coring  occur,  however,  at  three  of  the  places  named,  as  well  as  at 
Ancaster,  and  at  Ironbridge,  in  Shropshire.  All  these  are  of 
a  distinct  type  from  the  dip-slope  ^leys  of  the  Oolitic  and 
Cretaceous  ridges,  and  they  must  have  originated  in  a  different 
manner.  They  have  certain  striking  features  in  common.  Not  only 
do  they  cut  continuously  throagh  the  ridges,  at  right  angles  to  the^ 
natural  drainage  of  the  plains,  but  they  form  narrow,  sharply  cat, 
U-shaped  gorges,  having  an  extremely  modern  appearance,  a» 
distinguish^  from  the  older-looking,  wider,  and  more  gradually 
shelving  basins  of  the  dip-slope  rivers.  They  are  invariably 
accompanied  by  lake-like  depressions,  lower  than  the  general  level 
of  the  plains,  opening  into  trumpet-mouthed  gorges,  through  which 
the  former  are  drained. 

Dealing  first  with  the  gorges  at  Lincoln  and  Ancaster,  the  effect 
of  the  advance  of  the  Vale  of  York  glacier  to  Bamsley  and  Donoaster, 
and  the  obstruction  of  the  gap  separating  the  Yorkshire  from  the^ 
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Linoolnsbire  Wolds  by  the  North  Sea  ioe,  as  explained  in  a  fonner 
paper,  must  have  impounded  the  drainage  of  the  Trent  basin  and 
oansed  the  formation  of  a  lake,  the  overflow  of  whioh  oould  only  have 
escaped  over  some  part  of  the  Lincoln  ridge.  Unless  the  Lincoln 
and  Ancaster  gaps  were  already  in  existence,  whioh  seems  to  the 
author  improbable,  some  such  overflow  must  have  been  initiated  at 
that  time.  The  continuous  advance  of  the  Trent  glacier  southwards 
would  eventually  have  blocked  the  Lincoln  gorge,  probably  with 
drift,  and  the  Ancaster  gap  would  have  been  originated,  being 
afterwards  similarly  blocked,  in  its  turn,  as  the  ice  moved  on. 
These  channels,  however,  would  have  been  reopened  successively, 
and  probably  deepened,  when  the  ice  retreated. 

Beferring  next  to  the  case  at  Goring,  we  find  scattered  over  the 
low  countxy  round  Oxford  a  number  of  isolated  hills,  generally 
capped  by  gravel,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  fluviatiie  erosion  of  the  Oxford  plain ;  they  present 
no  such  difficulty,  however,  if  we  regard  the  latter  as  the  site  of  an 
ancient  lake,  the  bottom  of  whioh  has  been  gradually  lowered. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  the  gravels  in  question  contain 
Triassio  pebbles,  but  it  is  still  more  important  to  notice  the  presence 
in  them,  often  in.  great  abundance,  especially  as  they  are  traced 
towards  the  gap,  of  grey  Lincolnshire  flint. 

This  flint  drift  connects  itself  with  a  great  trail  of  such  detritus 
extending  continuously  from  Buckinghamshire  to  the  Wolds,  being 
exceedingly  common  both  in  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay  of  the  Ouse 
basin  and  in  the  gravels  into  whioh  the  latter  passes  towards  the 
sonth-west 

The  grey  flints  occur  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Oxford  gravels, 
at  elevations  exceeding  400  feet,  as,  for  example,  on  a  hill  immediately 
to  the  south-west  of  that  place,  and  at  Basildon,  near  Gk)ring,  above 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  gorge.  The  erosion  of  the  Oxford  plain, 
and  of  its  outlet  below  that  level,  cannot,  therefore,  have  commenced 
until  after  the  arrival  of  the  glacial  drift  in  that  region. 

Other  gravels,  also  containing  Triassio  pebbles  and  Lincolnshire 
flint,  occur  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  representing  a  later  stage  in 
the  deepening  of  the  bed  of  Lake  Oxford  and  of  the  Qap. 

The  south- westerly  advance  of  the  Chalky  Boulder-clay  glacier  up 
the  Ouse  basin,  preventing  any  possible  drainage  to  the  east  through 
the  Stony  Stratford  Valley,  must  have  caused  the  formation  of  a  lake 
over  the  comparatively  low  ground  which  probably  then  existed 
between  the*  Chil  terns,  the  White  Horse,  and  the  Cots  wold  Hills. 
That  the  drainage  of  this  lake  was  from  the  first  in  the  direction  of 
the  present  gorge  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  flint  gravel  immediately 
above  it,  near  the  400  foot  contour;  it  occurs  also  within  it  at 
a  lower  level.  Once  started,  the  drainage  has  continued  to  run  in  the 
same  direction  to  the  present  day.  The  swirl  of  the  water,  swollen, 
especially  in  summer,  by  the  melting  of  the  ice-sheet  which  Jay  close 
at  hand,  converging  constantly  to  one  point,  eventually  produced  the 
trumpet-shaped  opening  whioh  formed  such  a  marked  feature  o£ 
the  Oap. 
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The  bottom  of  the  lake,  composed  of  soft  JarMsio  olay, 
gradually  deepened,  paripa$$u  with  the  excavation  of  the  gorge,  th^ 
deepest  part  being  always,  as  shown  on  the  oontoar  maps,  near  tbe 
month  of  the  latter,  where  the  erosive  power  of  the  escaping  water 
was  the  greatest 


L — GxoLOGT :  EiJtTH  HiSTOBT.  By  T.  C.  Chambuulih  and 
S.  D.  Salisbury.  VoK  II:  Genesis-Paleozoio  ;  pp.  xxvi,  692, 
with  806  illustrations.  Vol.  Ill:  Mesozoic-Cenosoic ;  pp.  xi, 
624,  with  576  illustrations.  (London:  John  Murray,  1906. 
Price  21s.  each  net) 

IN  continuation  of  the  aocount  of  **  Processes  and  their  Beanlta,** 
reviewed  in  our  August  number,  we  now  call  attention  to  the 
second  and  third  volumes.  They  complete  this  great  geological 
work,  aod  aim  at  giving  an  interpretation  of  the  rscord  of  the  rocka, 
based  on  acquired  knowledge.  In  the  second  volume  the  story 
opens  with  matter  that  is  necessarily  more  or  less  imaginative  or 
speculative,  matter  requiring  astronomical,  physical,  and  chemical 
knowledge,  not  of  great-  practical  moment  to  the  geologist,  but 
full  of  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  start  "In  the  beginning/* 
with  Nebular  and  Meteoritic  hypotheses  of  the  earth's  origin ; 
with  Cosmology  in  fact,  about  one- fifth  part  of  the  Tolnme  is 
occupied ;  and  many  points  briefly  mentioned  in  the  &8t  volume 
are  here  amplified. 

The  authors  adopt  a  modified  Nebular,  or  Planetesimal,  hypotheaia, 
and  mark  out  the  stages  of  the  earth's  evolution  as  (1)  astral, 
(2)  molten,  and  (8)  lithic  eons,  with  a  practically  eolid  globe; 
leading  on.  to  (4)  a  primitive  volcanic  eon,  accompanied  at  first  by 
prodigious  volcanic  activity,  and  later  attended  by  sedimentation  and 
the  introduction  of  life.  In  this  last  eon  we  pass  from  the  unknown 
into  the  partially  known;  into  the  oldest  accessible  formations, 
classed  in  the  Archeozoic  era.  This  is  the  era  of  schists  and 
granitoid  rocks,  a  complex  series  including  outflows  of  lava, 
voloanic  tuffs,  igneous  intrusions  of  various  types,  together  witli 
sedimentary  rooks;  all  more  or  less  highly  metamorphoaed, 
crumpled,  and  deformed.  The  presence  of  life  is  auggested  by 
carbonaceous  shales,  certain  iron -ores,  limestones  and  cherts,  similar 
to  those  which  owe  their  origin  in  part  to  organic  action;  Tliia 
era,  it  is  thought,  may  have  exceeded  that  of  all  subsequent  time. 

Between  the  Archeozoic  and  the  next  era  repreee&ted  in  the 
rooks,  there  is  everywhere  great  unconformity,  lliis  next  phaaa 
is  termed  the  Proterozoic  (a  synonym  for  Algonkiaii  as  used  by  th# 
U.S.  Geological  Survey).  The  term  is  apt  to  be  confused  vrith  Uitt 
of  Protozoic  suggested  by  Murchison  in  1839,  and  adopted  by 
Lapwofth  for  the  Lower  Palssozoio  (Cambrian,  Ordovioian,  and' 
Silurian). 

In  this  Proterozoic  era  it  may  be  said  that  geological  Jiistoiy 
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{>raotioalIy  begins,  and  the  authors  deat  with  the  reoords  especoallj 
as  they  are  exemplified  on  the  North  American  continent  The 
principles  which  they  seek  to  teach  are  those  applicable  to  all 
oontinents,  one  object  being  **  to  combine  dynamical  discassion  with 
the  phenomena  which  it  is  to  explain,  as  these  phenomena  unfold 
themselTes  stage  by  stage/*  Thos  they  deal  not  only  with  the 
local  characters  of  the  strata,  their  sabdi  visions  and  their  distribution 
in  other  areas,  but  with  their  physiographic  re^lationships,  the 
features  of  ancient  lands,  with  sources  of  sediments,  and  their  mode 
of  deriration.  They  treat  also  of  the  permanence  of  oceans  and 
continents,  and  of  periodicity  in  great  deformative  movements. 
Evolution  and  the  distribution  of  faunas  and  floras  are  discussed 
apart  from  the  stratigraphy. 

Many  interesting  comparisons  are  made  and  suggested  in  the 
•course  of  the  work.  No  distinct  physical  or  organic  break  is 
recognised  between  Cambrian  and  Ordovician.  The  Old  Bed 
Sandstode  is  regarded  as  a  phase  of  the  Devonian,  some  portions 
of  it  not  improbably  having  been  of  snbaerial  rather  than  subaqueous 
•origin.     Both  phases  are  represented  in  America. 

It  is  noteworthy,  with  regard  to  the  basal  Devonian,  that  there  is 
a  diflfe)renoe  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Helderberg  formation 
should  be  classed  as  Silurian  or  Devonian.  It  has  a  strong  Silurian 
fttoies,  but  the  species,  as  now  known,  are  all  new,  except  I^pioMt 
^komhoidalh  and  Atrypa  rtticulari$ — the  ''  Methuselahs  of  Paleozoic 
times.'*  The  authors  remark  that  ''  the  Helderberg  formation  is 
iai^«1y  limestone,  which  suggests  that  snbaerial  erosion  was  not 
taking  place  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  that  the  principal  formation  of  the 
•epoch,  as  far  as  omr  continental  area  is  concerned,  was  extracted  from 
the  sea-water.**  The  question  of  the  mechanical  derivation  of 
-calcareous  mud  is  not  apparently  taken  into  consideration. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  latest  stages  of  the  Carboniferous, 
locally  **  Upper  Barren  Coal  Measures,"  with  approximately 
equivalent  strata  in  England.  Great  movements  were  likewise 
inaugurated  at  about  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period  in 
America. 

The  Permian,  "  often  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Carboniferous/* 
was  formed  in  waters  either  in  the  form  of  lakes  and  inland  seas  or 
in  connection  with  the  open  ocean.  The  Permo*Carboniferous 
^laciation  in  Australia,  India,  and  Africa  is  spoken  of  as  '*  the  first 
well  deciphered  glaoiation,**  though  mention  is  made  of  that  in  the 
-Oambrian  or  pre-Cambrian  era.  TiA  prevalent  red  sandstones  in 
the  Newark  Series  show  points  in  common  between  the  Trias  in 
America  and  England.  The  Bhaetic  beds  (grouped  with  the  Trias) 
have  not  been  ^'ecognised  in  America.  Jurassic  formations  have 
nowhere  been  determined  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent,  but  in 
western  America  they  occur  in  nearly  the  same  areas  as  the  Trias* 
"llie  earliest  Liassic  fauna  is  not  derived  from  the  'locally  preceding* 
i'orins  of  life,  but  has  the  aspect  of  European  Lias,  and  of  the  Liassicr 
ifauna  in  Timor  Island  and  in  Argentina.  In  the  higher  stages 
AfMUa  and  other  forms  connect  with  the  Upper  Jurassic  of  Bussia. 
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The  term  '  Coraanohean  *  ia  applied  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  to 
include  eras  from  the  European  Weald  en  to  Cenomanian ;  the  Upper 
or  true  Cretaceous  being  limited  to  the  European  Taronian, 
Senonian,  and  Danian.  The  Cretaceous  includes  the  Laramie- 
Series,  with  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal,  also  other  divisions  of  clay, 
greensand,  and  chalk.  It  has  yielded  a  remarkable  assemblage  of 
vertebrates,  especially  Saurians  (including  sea  serpents),  and  birds. 

The  Cenozoic  era  is  divided  into  Tertiary  (Eocene  to  Pliooeue) 
and  Quaternary  (Pleistocene  or  Glacial,  and  Becent  or  Human). 
Interesting  accounts  are  given  of  the  Eocene  and  Oligocene  faanats 
and  floras.  As  a  rule,  the  Oligocene  has  not  been  di£ferentiated  from 
Eocene  in  North  America,  but  reasons  are  given  to  render  the 
division  desirable.  It  is  remarked  that  pronoonoed  provincialiam 
was  inaugurated  in  the  Oligocene,  and  continued  throughout  th& 
remainder  of  the  Cenozoic  era.  The  correspondences  between  the 
faunas  of  the  western  and  the  eastern  sides  of  the  Atlantic  during 
the  Miocene  period  appear  to  have  been  "due  partly  to  inters 
migration  and  partly  to  parallel  evolution."  As  pointed  out  by  Dall, 
the  Miocene  fauna  of  North  Germany  compares  well  with  that  of 
Maryland,  while  the  Mediterranean  Miocene  is  closely  allied  to  the 
more  tropical  fauna  of  the  Duplin  Beds  of  the  Carolinaa.  Hie 
history  of  the  land  animals  in  Tertiary  times  is  full  of  interest. 

The  giants  of  the  Pliocene  period  were  the  Proboscideans.  '*  The 
mastodons  seem  to  have  occupied  all  the  continents  during  the 
Pliocene,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  elephant  reached  the 
American  continent  before  the  Pleistocene.*'  There  must  have  been 
migratory  routes  between  Eurasia  and  America,  but  there  are  oat- 
standing  problems  as  to  the  extent  and  continuity  of  the  oonneotioiiS' 
at  the  north-west  and  north-east. 

The  Pleistocene  is  regarded  as  of  shorter  duration  than  the  average 
geological  period.  ''Ice-sheets  spread  over  six  or  eight  million 
square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface."  More  than  half  of  this  area 
was  in  North  America,  and  more  than  half  of  the  remainder  lay  in 
Europe.  The  authors  remark  that  '*  it  is  not  strange  that  the  glacial 
theory  was  resisted  for  half  a  century,  though  the  iceberg  and  other 
glacio-natant  hypotheses  urged  in  its  stead  seem  no  more  credible, 
and  far  less  adequate.  But  the  cumulative  force  of  a  vast  mass  of 
evidence,  rigorously  scrutinized  under  the  promptings  of  this  critical 
and  reluctant  attitude,  has  become  overwhelming,  and  the  days  of 
reasonable  doubt  are  passed."  That  there  was  a  succession  of  ice- 
invasions  due  to  fluctuation  in  the  actual  limits  of  the  large  masses 
of  land-ice,  the  temporary  retreats  being  accompanied  by  great 
floods  arising  from  the  melting  of  the  ice,  is  held  by  the  autbors- 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  careful  studies  of  later  years ;  but  geologists 
are  not  agreed  on  this  part  of  the  subject  "  It  is  not  yet  known 
how  far  the  ice  retreated  in  the  intervals  between  the  advatioes,'*^ 
and  consequently  there  are  differences  of  opinion  "  respecting  the 
estimate  to  be  put  upon  the  importance  of  the  interglacial  intervals.'' 
In  connection  with  this  subject  Mr.  Lamplugh's  recent  address  to- 
Section  C  of  the  British  Association  at  York  will  be  read  with 
interest. 
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The  oonsideration  of  the  Plebtooene  leads  us  to  the  Human 
epooh.  At  present  no  evidenoe  has  been  obtained  of  man's 
existence  during  the  Glacial  period  in  America.  It  is  true  that 
implements  of  '  ptlsdolithio '  type  have  been  found,  but  the  term 
can  only  be  held  to  indicate  a  stage  of  early  art ;  no  implements 
have  been  discovered  in  undisturbed  deposits  of  Olaoial  age. 

The  sections,  maps,  the  photographic  and  other  illustrations  of 
fossils,  and  lastly  the  photographic  views  of  scenery  and  of  rock 
features,  are  excellent  and  most  instructive.  Vol.  ii  is  accompanied 
by  a  small  but  useful  colour-printed  geological  map  of  the  United 
States  and  part  of  Canada. 

eulogists  will  be  grateful  for  the  full  and  carefully  prepared 
index  that  accompanies  each  volume;  these  indexes  will  be  in- 
valuable aids  for  reference  to  the  many  new  and  unfamiliar  names 
of  local  geological  formations,  rocks»  and  fossils,  as  well  as  to  the 
many  topics  of  interest  so  lucidly  discussed  in  these  volumes. 


II. — Cbtlon  AnmNiSTBikTiON  RiPo&TS,  1904 :  Part  lY,  Education, 
Science,  and  Art  Mineralogical  Survey :  Report  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
CooMlRASWiMY,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  F.Q.S.,  Director,  Mineralogical 
Survey. 

SOME  indication  of  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  carried 
out  in  Oeylon  by  the  Director,  Mr.  Coomaraswdroy,  and  the 
Assistant  Director,  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Imperial  Institute,  is  afforded  by  this  interesting  report.  The  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  the  island  in  interesting  minerals,  including 
most  of  the  gem  varieties,  has  been  long  known,  but  has  hitherto 
not  been  officially  recognised.  We  hope  we  may  see  in  a  few  years 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Geological  Survey.  Perhaps  the 
most  generally  interesting  part  of  the  report  is  that  dealing  with 
the  minerals  containing  rare  elements.  The  discovery  of  Thorianite, 
which  is  so  rich  in  thoria,  is  likely  to  be  of  immense  commercial 
importance.  We  mast  also  allude  to  the  general  account  of 
gemming.  The  richness  of  the  island  in  gem-stones  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  upwards  of  £300,000  worth  are  exported  annually. 

The  value  of  the  report  is  increased  by  the  admirable  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  with  which  it  is  illustrated. 


ni. — GxoLOGiOAL  SuBVEY  OF  Westbbn  AUSTRALIA.  Annual 
Progress  Report  for  the  year  1905.  With  two  figures. 
Polio.  (Perth,  1906.)  Bulletin  No.  21 :  The  Geology  and 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  Norseman  District ;  Dundas  Qoldfield. 
By  W.  D.  Campbell,  Assistant  Geologist.  8vo;  pp.  1-140, 
with  a  two-sheet  geological  map,  5  plates,  and  19  figures. 
(Perth,  1906.) 

THE  Report,  for  which   Mr.  A.  Gibb  Maitland  is  responsible, 
begins  with  an  account  of  the  administrative  work  of  the 
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Department,  indading  field  and  laboratory  work,  geological  and 
mineralogioal  colleotions,  and  publtoatione.  These  are  followed  fagf 
a  detailed  aooount  of  the  principal  reanlts  of  the  yearns  fi^ 
operations  under  the  beading  of  ''Mineral  Beaouroes." 

A  detailed  examination  of  some  of  the  mining  oentres  in  dNr 
Pilbara  GK>ldfields  was  made  by  Mr.  Talbot,  and  the  newly-opened 
tin-field  of  Wodgina  (of  whiob  a  sketoh-map  is  given  in  the  Report) 
was  also  investigated. 

The  Mount  Margaret  Qoldfield  was  eiamined  and  reported  upon 
by  Mr.  0.  G.  Gibson,  who  found  that  the  auriferous  reefs  and  lodes 
ooour  in  'greenstones/  basio  rooks  which  are  essentially  bora* 
blendio,  and  exist  both  in  the  massive  and  schistose  state;  being 
similar  to  those  usually  forming  the  auriferous  series  of  the  EastWB 
Goldfields.  The  "  New  Find  "  district,  visited  by  Mr.  Gibson,  gavitf 
very  little  promise  of  successful  results. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Woodward  reported  upon  a  portion  of  the  Broad  Arrow 
Goldfield,  giving  statistics  relating  to  the  shafts  sunk  to  reabh  the 
reefs  at  different  levels,  and  particulars  of  the  yield  of  gold  to  the 
ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  Woodward  also  visited  the  Wagin  district  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  upon  the  possibilities  of  coal  occurring,  and  upon  the 
reputed  phosphatic  deposits.  From  this  report,  which  is  given  ts 
sxteiuo,  it  appears  that  the  occurrence  of  coal  deposits  is  somewhat 
problematical,  and  that  the  alleged  phosphatiq  deposits  do  not 
oontain  sufficient  quantities  to  be  worked  for  fertilising  purposes. 

A  very  favourable  report  is  given  upon  the  <' Sunbeam  Lease" 
gold-mining  property,  in  which  the  yield  has  been  of  the  moat 
encouraging  character. 

The  Northern  district  was  visited  by  Mr.  Woodward  for  the 

Surpose  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  certain  gold  discoveries. 
[is  work  was  confined  to  the  examination  and  sampling  of  those 
localities  where  gold  was  reported  to  have  been  discovered.  Tha 
district  as  a  whole,  however,  was  not  found  to  present  any 
promising  signs  of  good  results  being  achieved  by  its  being  workedi 
The  Beport  concludes  with  analyses  of  various  minerals  by 
Mr.  K  S.  Simpson,  mineralogist  and  assayer  to  the  Survey,  lliese 
minerals  include  tantalum,  natural  nitrates,  crocidolitei  graphite^  and 
chromiferous  laterite. 

The  work  dealt  with  in  Bulletin  No.  21  combines  both  the 
geology  and  topography  of  the  district  explored,  which  covers  an 
area  of  about  46  square  miles,  embracing,  as  far  as  it  ie  understoodt 
the  productive  area  of  Norseman. 

That  portion  of  the  Dundas  Goldfield  embraced  by  Mr.  Csmpbell's 
work  consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  metamorphiq  sedimentary 
rocks,  estimated  to'  reach  a  thickness,  making  allowance  for 
repetition  by  folding,  of  not  more  than  800  feet,  which  occupies 
a  strip  of  country  skirting  the  west  side  of  Lake  Dundas.  Some 
of  these  ancient  sediments  appear,  according  to  Mr.  Oampbeira 
observationsi  to  have  been  permeated  by  secondary  silica  and  oxida 
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«f1rDii»  and  are  now  Sn  pteoe^  repreeenfed  by  the  bliiids  of  ]aminaie() 
^Qartziie  and  tbe  very  ferraginous  jaspers,  wbich  make  a  prohonnoed 
faalnre  in  the  field.  Associated  with  tbe  metamorpbio  sedimentary 
looks  (some  of  wbidi  are  donglomeratio)  is  a  large  area  of 
amphibolitos, [which  appears  to  be  embedded  with  the  former;  as 
some  of  these  are  distiniotly  amygdaloidal,  there  seems  very  good 
leason  for  believing  them  to  be  ancient  lava-flowa.  In  addition  to* 
tii^  ampbibolttes  are  a  series  of  diorites  and  epidioritea,  which  are 
a^arently  interbedded  with  the  sedimentary  rocks  and  amphibolites 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  their  being 
intrusive  sills  and  dykes.  Another  very  important  feature  is  th» 
ooourrence  of  a  lai^  number  of  quartz-porphyry  dykes,  which 
trayerse  the  whole  of  the  area  mapped  in  a  general  north-east  and 
south-west  direction.  These  porphyry  dykes  in  all  probability  form 
the  apophyses  of  the  laige  granite  mass  which  lies  to  the  east  of, 
and  just  outside,  the  limits  of  the  area  mapped. 

Although  the  Norseman  district  affords  no  direct  evidence  as  to 
the  geological  age  of  its  older  basic  and  acidic  rocks,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  tibey  all  form  part  of  the  same  series  as  those 
which  are  so  largely  developed  in  other  parts  of  the  Eastern* 
Qoldfields. 

.Norseman  has  proved  a  good  mining  field,  the  auriferous  quartz 
reefs  being  distributed  over  a  large  extent  of  country.  Many  of 
the  reefs  are  very  rich  in  gold.  Up  to  the  end  of  1904  the  area 
embraced  by  Mr.  Campbell's  labours  has  produced  266,004  oz.  of 
gold,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,019  oz.  for  every  ton  of  ore  crushed.  The* 
superficial  deposits  have  yielded  only  a  limited  amount  of  alluviaL 
gold,  the  total  reported  from  1899  to  1904  being  1662*87  oz. 

This  report  contains  much  valuable  information  relating  to  the- 
history,  .topography ,  water  supply,  and  other  details  of  the  district 
covered.  There  are  also  tables  of  analyses,  lists  of  mineral  and 
geological  specimens,  and  an  index  to  the  names  of  places,  mines, 
leanses,  reefs,  etc.  A.  H.  F. 


IT. — MlMOIBS  OF    THB    NATIONAL    MUSBUM,     MbLBOUBNK.      No.    I  : 

On  a  Carboniferous  Fish  Fauna  from  the  Mansfield  District. 
Victoria.  By  Abthub  Sbuth  Woodwabd,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  8vo  ;. 
pp.  1-82,  11  plates.     (Melbourne,  January,  1906.) 

THIS  interesting  memoir  contains  a  description  of  a  collection « 
made  in  1888,  at  the  request  of  the  late  sir  Frederick  McCoy, 
by  Mr.  George  Sweet,  F.Q.S.  The  specimens,  which  are  in  a  very 
imperfect  state  of  preservation,  were  originally  described  by  McCoy,, 
who  selected  with  great  judgment  the  material  for  the  plates  which 
Itocompany  the  memoir.  His  preliminary  determinations  (Rep.  on 
Palwont  for  1889,  Victoria:  Ann.  Bep.  Sec.  Mines,  1889  (1890),. 
pp.  28-24}  and  his  conclusions  as  to  the  affinities  of  the  flsb^fauna 
prove,  however,  to  have  been  almost  entirely  erroneous.  Far  from 
displaying  .a  "mixture  of  I^wer  Devonian,  and  types,  related  to- 
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^ome  of  the  Galoiferous  SandBtone  Series/'  as  MoCoy  supposed,  the 
Mansfield  fishes  are  typically  and  essentially  Carboniferous.  "Of 
the  six  genera  represented  in  the  oollection,  one  (Euplewrogmu9) 
IS  too  imperfectly  known  for  discussion;  four  of  the  others 
{AcanthodeBf  Ctenodu$j  StrepsoduB,  and  Eloniehtkyi)  have  hitherto 
been  discoTered  only  in  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous  of  Europe 
and  in  the  Carboniferous  of  North  America;  while  the  sixth 
'{Oyracanihides)  is  related  to  an  essentially  Carboniferous  fish  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  bears  every  mark  of  belonging  to  the 
same  late  PalsBOZoio  period."  Oyraeanthidea,  which  McCoy  was 
correct  in  recognizing  as  a  close  ally  of  OyraeanthuB,  is  regarded 
by  Dr.  Smith  Woodward  as  a  remarkable  discovery.  Ilie  new 
specimens  prove  Oyracanthide$  to  be  a  typical  Acanthodian  belonging 
either  to  the  Diplacanthidsd  or  to  a  distinct  family  marking  the 
culmination  of  this  series.  The  fins  exhibit  peculiarities  indicating 
a  high  degree  of  specialization,  which,  was  analogous  to  that 
observable  in  later  geological  periods  among  Selachians  and 
Teleosteans. 

The  Mansfield  fishes  are  such  as  often  occur  in  estuarine  and 
fresh-water  strata  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  though  all  the  genera 
are  occasionally  found  in  sediments  of  marine  origin.  Their 
association  with  the  remains  of  land  plants  suggest  estuarine 
conditions. 

The  systematic  descriptions  are  illustrated  by  11  lithographio 
(rock -colour  tinted)  plates,  with  three  figures  in  the  text,  one  of 
which  is  a  restored  drawing  of  the  remarkable  Acanthodian 
Oyraeanthides  Murrayi. 

The  following  are  the  species  described  and  figured : — 

Oyraeanthides  Murrayi^  sp.  noT.  Strepwdus  deeipienSf  sp.  nov. 

Aeanthodes  Australis^  sp.  nov.  JSloftiehthys  Sweetiy  sp.  noT. 

£upUurogmu8  Cretwellit  McCoy.  £,  gibbm^  sp.  nov. 

Ctmodus  brevieepty  sp.  noT. 

A.  H.  F. 


coi^i^Es:poisr3D,E3isro:E3. 


THE  MODE  OP  ACCUMULATION  OF  THE  SOUTH  DEVON  RED 
SANDSTONES  AND  CONGLOMEEATES. 
SiB, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Hobson^  has  attacked  the 
perplexing  problem  of  the  mode  of  accumulation  of  the  Devonshire 
red  conglomerates.  Tlie  remark  of  mine  which  he  quotes  was  not 
intended  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  fact  that  water  was  the  agent : 
the  difficulty  is  to  conceive  any  probable  mode  of  action.  The 
Torbay  evidence  is  much  as  follows.  In  the  English  Channel,  a  few 
hundred  yards  south  of  Berry  Head,  is  a  rocky  islet,  and  in  its 
limestone  there  is  apparently  a  pipe,  or  small  swallow-hole,  filled 
with  red  sandstone.  In  the  eastern  face  of  Berry  Head  there  is, 
if  I  remember  aright,  a  small  fissure  filled  with  sandstone.     In  the 

1  See  Gbol.  Mao.,  July,  1906,  pp.  310-320  (?1.  XXLi). 
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Berry  Head  quarries  there  stood  for  long  a  large  dyke  of  red  rock 
left  isolated  by  the  quarrying  of  the  limestone,  This,  I  believe,  was 
subsequently  carried  off  to  build  a  church  with.  All  these  I  have 
only  observed  from  the  water.  On  the  strand  under  the  old  Naval 
Hospital  are  the  celebrated  intersecting  Permian  dykes,  and  near  the 
breakwater  there  is  a  massive  dyke  in  the  low  cliff.  There  appears 
to  be  a  mass  of  sandstone  in  the  quarry  between  Brixham  and 
Fishoombe  Cove ;  and  in  the  northern  boundary  limestone  of  the 
Fishcombe  Valley  and  Cove  there  is  a  pipe  filled  with  sandstone. 
Small  dykes  occur  in  the  rocks  between  Elbury  and  Broad  sands, 
and  north  of  Broadsands  there  is  an  outlier  of  pure  sandstone 
abutting  on  the  limestone  under  the  railway.  All  the  foregoing  are 
fine  sandstones.  But  a  few  hundred  yards  further  north,  in  Saltern 
Cove,  we  have  the  celebrated  case  of  the  stratified  conglomerate 
lying  on  the  planed  edges  of  the  Lower  Devonian  thin-bedded  slates 
and  grits. 

Then  on  the  south  face  of  Boundham  Head  we  have  the  section 
figured  by  Mr.  Hobson,^  but  further  east  on  the  same  face  we  find 
a  much  more  intricate  and  incomprehensible  example  of  the  most 
<X)mplex  false-bedding,  with  contemporaneous  erosion  and  alternate 
beds  of  rough  conglomerate.  Then  on  the  Paignton  side  of 
Boundham  Head  there  is,  or  was,  a  cliff-face  showing  their  bedding 
with  one  rippled  surface ;  and  I  once  noticed  a  slab  on  the  beach 
with  what  I  took  for  rain-pittings.  Sun -cracks  are  occasionally 
discernible.  Nearer  Torquay,  on  the  coast  south  of  Livermead 
Head,  I  noticed  a  bed  of  fine  sandstone  which  had  been  channelled 
and  covered  with  a  bed  of  conglomerate  filling  the  channel.  At 
Corbons  Head,  near  the  Torquay  railway  station,  we  have  some 
Poikilitic  sandstone.  Lastly,  at  Labrador,  north  of  Teignmouth,  we 
have  the  volcanic  breccia  overlying  the  ordinary  conglomerate; 
some  of  this  breccia  being  of  peculiar  altered  rocks  with  blue 
tourmaline,  whose  origin  of  derivation  has  never  been  positively 
located.  Further  on,  beyond  Teignmouth,  we  have  the  often 
described  large  masses  and  blocks,  associated  with  the  con- 
glomerates. Now  between  placid  lake  shores  and  the  most  raging 
torrents  any  one  of  the  above  cases  could  be  tentatively  explained ; 
but  to  account  for  every  variety  of  water  action,  from  sun-cracks 
and  ripple-marks  to  torrential  action  over  scores  of  miles  in  area,  this 
is  difficult 

Two  or  three  details  clash  with  authority,  and  at  first  sight  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  especially  of  hydrostatics  and  mechanics.  No 
alternate  currents  in  opposite  directions  could  produce  the  Boundham 
Head  false  bedding,  and  for  a  current  to  cover  and  fill  up  channels 
of  fine  sand  with  stones  is  contrary  to  the  axiom  that  it  takes  a  more 
rapid  current  to  carry  away  stones  than  it  does  to  remove  sand. 

In  a  paper  privately  printed  some  years  ago  I  described  an  hour's 
experiments  with  currents  and  sand,  and  pointed  out  how  there  may 
be  two  and  even  three  parallel  streams  at  the  same  time  rolling 
sand  both  to  right  and  left  and  producing  intricate  overlapping 

1  See  July  Number,  PI.  XXIa,  Fig.  1. 
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iitratala  of  fahe  bedding.  Then,  by  Varying  the  depth  of  wafer  and^ 
the  rate  of  onrrent,  one  oan  aeoure  almoat  any  xLepoaition,  atioK  mm 
ooarse  over  fine,  and  any  oonteinporary  erosion.  But  at  Boondham 
Head  the  difiQoulty  is  that  the  variations  in  the  oonditions  are  8a> 
numerous  and  so  extreme^  Added  to  this  there  ift  the  mi^rvel 
throughout  the  Jted  Sandstones  of  an  apparently  inexhaustible, 
supply  of  ready*made  material.  Hundreds  of  feet  of  deposition 
foHow  eAoh  other  with  apparently  little  denudation  and  ereaion 
from  lack  of  material.  The  mUlstones  are  rarely  left  to  grind  eaeli 
other's  faoes  for  laok  of  meal. 

It  is  olear  that  the  fissures  in  the  limestones  were  washed  out. 
clean  before  being  quietly  filled  with  fine  Permian  sand.  But, 
jr>er  etmira^  the  conglomerates  seem  to  have  planed  at  least  one 
Devonian  surface  smooth,  and  then  to  have  deposited  themeelvefl, 
horizontally  bedded,  upon  it  That  of  itself  is  not  a  very  intelligibia 
operation. 

With  reference  to  the  viait  of  the  Geologists'  Association  to 
Devonshire  in  1900,  I  have  always  felt  that  I  owed  an  apology: 
to  the  AsRQciation  for  accepting  the  office  of  a  director  both  at 
Torquay  and  for  the  Dartmoor  walk.  I  had  never  attended 
a  .meeting  and  did  not  understand  the  duties  of  the  direotors,  and 
regarded  myself  solely  as  a  local  guide.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
me  that  I  should  be  expected  to  say  anything  on  the  geological 
problems  encountered,  but  only  to  show  the  way  on  the  moorland 
walk  by  devious  paths,  and  to  do  the  honours  of  Kent's  Cavern  at 
Torquay.  My  remarks  on  the  conglomerates  were  only  an  expression 
of  my  own  ignorance,  and  of  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Teall  had 
a  torrential  hypothesis  to  suggest.  The  physics  of  the  Devonshire 
Bed  Sandstones  are  at  present  most  inscrutable. 

A.  B.  HuHT. 


TRIMMINGHAM  CHALK. 
Sib, — ^The  coming  Winter  is  possibly  the  last  in  which  the 
*Nortli  Bluff'  will  continue  to  exist,  and  in  view  of  Professor 
Bonney'ft  rejection  of  my  observations  as  to  the  'grey  chalk' 
I  hope  that  some  geologist  or  geologists  of  recognised  position  will 
visit  the  locality  this  Autumn  to  test  my  accuracy  as  far  as  it  is  still 
possible.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  meet  anyone  on  the  spot  with 
this  object  It  is  unfortunately  no  longer  possible,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  sea  during  the  past  year,  to  trace  (as  I  have  traced 
inch  by  inch  and  over  and  over  again  in  the  70  odd  visits  I  have 
made  in  the  last  six  years)  a  continuous  sheet  of  grey  chalk  from 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Professor  Bonney's  block  E  to  the  most 
easterly  point  of  the  original  bluff,  but  I  think  I  can  still  show  them 
enough  to  make  it  reasonable  to  accept  as  to  such  continuity  the 
statement  of  a  mere  student  of  fossil  poly2soa--if  that  is  a  fair 
description  of  me.  B.  M.  Betdohk. 

16,  South  Audlbt  Stbxbt,  TV. 
lUh  BepUmher,  1906. 
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I. — On  thb  Stbatiobaphioal  Kilationb  of  thb  Duftoh  Shalbs 

AND   EbISLST  LiMISTONB  07  THK   CbOSS   FbLL  ImLIBB. 

By  J'  E.  Makk,  Sc.I).,  F.B.S. 

V[  OT WITHSTANDING  all  that  has  been  written  oonoerning  the 
ll  Eeisley  Limeetone,  its  exact  relations  with  the  older  Duflon 
Shales  have  never  been  dearly  ascertained.  I  accordingly  devoted 
a  few  days  of  the  Easter  vacation  to  the  study  of  these  relations 
in  company  with  Messrs.  W.  O.  Fearn sides,  R.  H.  Sastall,  and 
T.  0.  Bosworth,  whose  help  I  gratefully  acknowledge. 

For  many  years  the  Dufton  and  Eeisley  groups  were  referred  to 
the  '  Ooniston  Limestone/  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  separate  them, 
although  it  was  dear  that  the  great  differences  existing  between 
them  required  explanation.  In  a  paper  by  the  late  Professor 
Nicholson  and  myself  '*  On  the  Cross  Fell  Inlier ''  ^  we  remarked  of 
the  Eeisley  Limestone,  **  the  occurrence  of  some  forms  which  have 
not  been  found  nearer  than  the  Chair  of  Eildare  may  indicate  that 
we  have  here  a  fossil  zone  which  is  not  represented  by  fossiliferous 
beds  in  the  central  part  of  the  Lake  District." 

In  a  paper  on  '* The  Coniston  Limestone  Series "*1  divided  this 
series  into  three  groups,  namely,  the  Ashgill  Qroup  at  the  top,  the 
Sleddale  Group  in  the  centre,  and  the  Boman  Fell  Group  at  the  base, 
placing  the  Eeisley  Limestone  in  the  central  and  the  8iaurocephalu$ 
Limestone  in  the  upper  group.  Furthermore,  I  stated  (p.  101 )  that 
if  the  suggestion  that  the  representative  of  the  Eeisley  Limestone 
occurs  at  the  top  of  the  ordinary  Sleddale  Limestone  in  the  main 
part  of  the  Lake  District  be  correct,  ''a  further  division  of  the 
Applethwaite  Group  may  be  made  into  a  lower  stage  characterized  by 
the  ordinary  Applethwaite  fauna,  and  an  upper  stage  characterized 
by  the  fauna  of  Eeisley  and  the  Chair  of  Eildare.'*  This  Applethwaite 
Group,  it  should  be  stated,  is  the  upper  division  of  the  Sleddale 
Group. 

^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.,  vol.  xlrii,  p.  511. 
'  GsoL.  Mao.,  Deo.  HI,  Vol.  IX,  p.  97. 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  the  Keisley  Limestone  was 
largely  increased  by  the  papers  on  that  limestone  written  by 
l^r.  F.  R.  Cowper  Beed.^  He  there  maintains  that  this  fauna  shows 
that  the  limestone  must  be  removed  from  the  Middle  Bala  and  placed 
among  the  Upper  Bala  Beds — in  other  words,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Ashgill  Group  and  not  to  the  Sleddale  Group.  There  is  no  doabt  as 
to  the  oorreotness  of  this  contention .  Our  recent  observations  show 
that  the  beds  from  which  Professor  Nicholson  and  I  obtained  our 
'  StawoetpKaluM  Limestone '  fossils  in  the  Cross  Fell  Inlier  are  la 
the  Eeisley  Limestone  and  not  above  it.  Mr.  Reed  found  that  the 
fauna  possessed  a  strong  affinity  with  that  of  the  Stauroeejihalua 
Limestone,  and  we  cannot  now  hesitate  to  refer  the  Eeisley  Limestone 
to  the  Siaurocephaltu  Limestone. 

The  main  results  of  our  work  at  Easter  were :  (i)  the  discovery 
of  the  Keisley  Limestone  in  Swindale  Beck ;  (ii)  the  discovery  of 
Dufton  Beds  in  the  Eeisley  Quarry ;  (iii)  the  detection  of  a  low 
totke  6f  Skelgill  Beds  above  the  Eeisley  Beds  of  the  quarry^ 
Attentidti  rxotj^^mt  be  directed  to  our  work  in  Swindale  Beck. 

In  the  section  down  this  beck  given  in  the  plate  appended  to  the 
paper  "  On  the  Cross*  Fell  Inlier,  the  Dufton  Shales  are  Indioated 
as*  passing  in tti  t^e  Siaurocephatu$  Limestone  and  the  latter  mco*the 
A^hgffl  Bbafi^.  Thid  iii  correct,  but  the  existence  of  the  Keislev 
Litnestone  If^Ve' was  not  then'  suspected  by  us.  Its  non-detection  is 
perhaps  pftrdlinable|  f6r  iii  sbniber  the  stream  at  this  portion  is  so 
^^fl-wdoddd  th^t  ir  is  difficult  to  see  the  character  of  the  'beds. in  the 
dim  light  At  Easter,'  Uowevet*,  there  is  no'iiucli  difficulty. ' 
"'*We  stiited  that' **'it  kpoibt' where  a  ti^ibiitary  [Stream  (Biindale 
Beck)  etit^ri  SMndale  from  the  ea'st  the  Dufton  Shale^  dre  succeeded 
bv  k' ve^  oalcarWus  deposit,"  which  we  refer  to  the  StautoeephaJus 
Limestdne.  ''Hie  Jdncnon  between  the  two  is,  indeed,  close  to  tliu( 
stream,  but  the  highi^t' beds  of  t&e  Dufton  '6 roup  occiit  on  t£ie  s^uth- 
wiBSt^  side'bY  l!he  inream  and  of  a  V^all  which  bounds  it.  These  1>e€lB 
consist  of  dark^'alinost  black,  liihestone.  Aboy'e  them  we  measi^red 
appi^oximately  forty  feet  of  grey  compact  liiiiestone,'  of  a  nodolar 
character,  the  nodules  being  mo^t  marked'  towards  the  base.  'This 
limeston^  exactly  resembleis'thafi  of  the  Eeisley  Quarries,  where  tne 
latter  hfais  not  become  'crystalline.  In  it,  as  stated  above,  are  tlie  mprQ 
argillaceous' beds, 'which  furnished  us  with  the  fossils  which  we 
record  '^ad  belqn^ng  to  the  Staurocephatus  Limestone.'  llie  grey.' 
and  nod dlar '  limestone  is  itself  sparsdl^  fosslliferous.  We  have 
fotind  ttitoein  UtanuM '  and  one  indeterminable  Trtnudeus.  Hie 
occurrence  of  the  lattdr  is  interesting^  as  it  has  not  been  found  at'' 
Eeisley.  Notwithstanding  its  presence  in  Swindale,  identify  of 
lithological  characters  leaVes  no  doubt  that  this  Swindale  Limestone 
is  the  Eeisley  Limestone.  '  At' the  top  it  seems  to  pass  jpiarfectly , 
conformably  into  undoubted  Ashgill  Shales,  in  which  Mr.  Fearnsides ' 
fonni  Phiuopa  miusronaiut. 

Professor  Nicholson  and  I  recorded  the  Stauroeephalui  Limestone 
in  Billy's  Beck.     Here  it  is  underlain  by  Dufton  Shales   (with 

1  Qaart.  Joorn.  Geol.  Soo.,  toI.  Iii,  p.  407,  and  liii,  p.  67. 
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Uaok  lim^iitonea),  the  summit  of  whidh  id  not  sfcown,  atid  at)(>ve  it 
is  a  gtvj  nodular  limeBtone  of  tho  Eei^Iey  typd,  followed  by  a  fatilt, 
on  the  other  side  of  wbioh  the  Browgill  Shales  oooat.  This  seotion, 
therefore,  also  proves  that  the  bed^  whioh  we  refidrred  to  the* 
SiaulfottphkduB  Limestone  are  not  abo^  the  Eetsley  Limestone. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  important  seotions  of  the  hill  behind 
Eeisley  hamlet.  The  aooompanying  plan,  on  the  sbaile  of  17^  inches' 
to  the  mile,  shows  the  distribution  of  the  nxiks.  The  tW6  fonlts 
oom<d  together  a  little  to  the  West  of  the  plan,  and  no  rob'k  is  seen  in' 
the  portion  between  them  in  the  triangcilar  wedge  not  inoladi^^ 
in  the  plan. 


o       o       o      o  . 

•ItHfl 


l^^l  SkelgiUBedB. 

F^  KdflleyBedB. 

[TTl  Diifton  BedB. 

\^[  EhyoUte. 


8  s  positbii  of  foaails  in  SkelgiU  Beds. 
0BT8T  B  Crystalline  Limestinie. 
NOD.  a  Nodular  limestone. 
$  a  position  of  foedls  in  Dufton  Beds. 


Arrow»  (->)  represent  the  dips,  and  crosses  ( x)  show'wKere  obserrations  were  made 
Dirt' no  dips  t'etofdsQ. 

Fio.  1.— Plan  of  part  of  the  hill  beUM  Keisley.    SMdenri  inches  to  a  mile. 

Tw6  large  quarries  are  now*  sei^ti  on  th«  htU-slde  abrth'  of  thto 
hamlet;  of  whioh  the  moire  ^iistefly  ts'tetmed  '<  Old  Qmnries  "  on ' 
the  25  inoh  Ordnanoe  Map,  while  the  westerly  is  simply  marked 
"  Qaarry."    I  shall  reftf  to  thmUs  ^  i^e  e«Bi  aiid  Vest  quarries. 
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Beginning  with  the  east  quarry,  we  find  an  antiolinal  fold  expoaed 
at  its  northern  faoe»  with  black  shales  and  limestones  in  the  centre. 
At  its  western  end  these  black  limestones  and  shales  are  seen  in 
a  series  of  folds,  as  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  section,  and  their 
relationship  to  the  Eeisley  Limestone  clearly  shown.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  saye  for  a  wisp  of  shale,  the  highest  bed  of  the  dark  series 
is  a  limestone.  I  have  long  known  these  beds,  and  believed  them  to 
belong  to  the  Dufton  Shales,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  calcareous 
band  forms  the  summit  here  as  in  Swindale.  All  doubt  as  to  the 
Dufton  age  of  the  beds  has  been  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Fearnsides' 
discoTery  of  fossils  in  some  calcareous  shales  belonging  to  the  group, 
in  some  excavations  which  he  made  on  the  bill-side  about  20  yards 
west  of  the  quarry  at  the  point  marked  5  on  the  plan.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  fossils  obtained  from  these  excavations : — 

StromatoporoidP  Plecta$nbomU$  ieriesa f  Sow. 

StrepUkuma  ?    Common.  TrinueUut  Hti^omis,  Hia.     Common. 

JffeiioliUi  tuHtlata,  Lonsd.    Common.  Oybele  vtrrueoia,  Ddm.    Common. 

BelioUt$t  sp.     One  specimen.  Cafymme  ienaria,  Conrad.     Common. 

DolffUMM^ip.    Rare.  Fto^ut  of.  ramitulcatut,  Nieak.     One 
Orthis  Aet<muB,  Sow.    Common.  specimen. 

Flatyttrophia  bifiraia,  Schloth.  Common.  JkUnumitet  sp.    One  q^edmen. 
Triplttia  apirifirouUtf  M'Coj. 

The  fauna  is  clearly  that  of  the  Dufton  Shales.  The  three 
common  trilobites  are  those  which  are  found  in  great  abundanoe  in 
the  Dufton  Shales  of  other  exposures.  Most  of  the  other  fossils 
have  also  been  recorded  from  those  shales,  and  those  which  have  not 
are  (with  the  exception  of  the  Dalmaniiet,  which  is  possibly  new) 
found  in  the  corresponding  Sleddale  Group  of  the  Lake  District. 
The  supposed  Stromatoporoid  is  clearly  identical  with  a  form 
recorded  by  Salter '  from  Coniston  under  the  name  of  Stramatopora 
itriateUa,  D'Orb. 


/iSd 


Fio.  2. — Seetion  serosa  west  end  of  Dnfton  Inlier,  ahowing  folda. 
Scale  1  inch  =  about  12  feet. 

k,  Nodular  KeialeT  limestone. 
d.  Limestones  of  Dufton  Beds. 
t.  Slialea  of  Dufton  Beds. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  west  quarry. 
A  crush  belt  with  broken  and  silicified  limestone  crosses  the  floor 
of  this  quarry  in  a  general  W.N.W.-E.S.E.  direction,  with  highly 

1  Cat.  Camb.  and  Sil.  Foaa.,  p.  40. 
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oryBUdline  limestone  to  the  touth  of  4t  at  the  west  end  of  the  quarry. 
To  the  north  of  this  belt  is  the  fine  exposure  of  the  northern  faoe. 
The  beds  are  dipping  almost  due  south  at  an  angle  of  46^.  They  oonsist 
essentially  of  nodular  grey  limestone,  whioh,  however,  is  in  places 
stained  pink  with  hsBmatite.  Similar  staining  ooours  in  the  limestone 
of  many  other  parts  of  the  hill.  Where  unstained,  the  limestone,  as 
before  stated,  olosely  resembles  the  nodular  limestone  of  Swindale 
Book  and  Billy's  Beck.  Dipping  with  the  limestone  is  an  olive- 
green  shale,  which,  however,  is  a£feoted  by  many  contortions,  which 
oause  it  to  undulate  on  the  face  of  the  quarry,  it  contains  a  number 
of  nodes  of  limestone  which  will  be  further  considered  at  a  later 
stage,  and  is  crushed  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  break  into  papery 
sheets  with  very  glossy  surfaces.  No  fossils  were  seen  in  this,  but 
a  similar  rock  in  a  less  crushed  condition,  occurring  west  of  the  wall 
which  bounds  the  west  end  of  the  quarry,  yielded  some  indeterminable 
fossils  to  Mr.  Fearnsides'  hammer.  The  rock  there  closely  resembles 
the  Swindale  Beck  rock  to  which  Professor  Nicholson  and  I  originally 
restricted  the  term  *'  8taurocephalu$  Limestone,"  and  as  the  two  occur 
in  the  Eeisley  Limestone  they  further  increase  the  resemblance  of 
the  Swindale  section  to  those  of  the  Eeisley  Quarries. 

Two  or  three  years  have  elapsed  since  I  detected  graptolites  of 
Skelgill  Shale  age  in  the  road  cutting  east  of  the  Old  Limekiln  and 
south-east  of  the  west  quarry  (at  S.).  At  Easter  Mr.  Fearnsides 
obtained  a  number  of  graptolites  from  this  locality,  and  was  able  to 
prove  that  the  zone  was  that  of  Dimorphograptui  eonfertm.  The  beds 
are  dipping  a  little  west  of  south.  As  there  is  not  enough  room  for 
the  AshgilT  Shales  between  this  exposure  and  the  nearest  outcrop  of 
Eeisley  Limestone,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  fault  separating  the 
Skelgill  Beds  and  the  Eeisley  Limestone. 

So  far  as  the  relations  of  the  Eeisley  Limestone  to  other  strata  are 
concerned,  our  observations  show :  (i)  that  the  highest  beds  of  the 
Dufton  Series  are  marked  by  calcareous  black  limestone  with 
subordinate  shales,  the  limestones  containing  few  fossils  save  orinoids  ; 
further,  that  these  calcareous  beds  occur  in  the  Eeisley  section  and 
in  that  of  Swindale ;  (ii)  that  the  change  from  the  dark  Dufton  Beds 
to  the  lighter-coloured  Eeisley  strata  is  abrupt,  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  unconformity ;  (iii)  that  the  Eeisley  Beds  consist 
mainly  of  fairly  pure  limestone,  but  that  more  argillaceous  beds  are 
interstratified  with  the  purer  limestone  ;  from  these  more  argillaceous 
beds  Professor  Nicholson  and  I  extracted  the  fauna  of  our 
Staurocepkcdtia  Limestone ;  (iv)  that  the  Eeisley  Beds  of  Swindale 
appear  to  be  succeeded  conformably  by  the  Ashgill  Shales. 

I  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  development  of  the 
Eeisley  Limestone  in  the  Eeisley  exposures.  I  have  elsewhere 
argued  that  it  is  a  '  knoU  '  of  limestone  which  has  been  thickened  by 
folding  and  taken  on  peculiar  structure  during  that  folding,  and 
recent  examination  tends  to  confirm  this  view. 

The  section  figured  shows  that  folding  on  a  considerable  scale  has 
affected  the  rooks  of  the  east  quarry,  and  abundant  minor  folds  are 
proved  to  exist  in  the  west  quarry  by  the  puckering  of  the  shales. 
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In  tbe  ee^i  qaarry  tbe  Eebl^y  Bads  of  nodolikr  type  am  difvpui|r 
Donthward  from  the  Dufton  Beda>  to  pass  below  the  Skelgill  Beds. 
Some  of  the  upper  beds  of  tbe  Eei«ley  Limeetone  may  be  faulted 
o^t  hei^»  but  the  beds  whioh  aotually  exist  are  not  more  thaa  £erty 
feet  tbiok,  and  therefore  no  tbieker  than  the  beds  of  this  ag»  is 
Swindale,  where  they  appear  to  preseat  a  normal  sequenee.  To  the 
north  oi  the  antiolipe  v^hiob  brings  up  the  Dafton  B^s»  the  Eeieley 
Beds  dip  nearly  due  north  for  a  v&n^  little  way,  and  still  further  noMi 
tbeire  is  a  continuous  southerly  dip  at  angles  vaiying  from  60^  to  75^ 
for  a  .4istanoe  of  about  200  yards.  Unless  a  fault  exists  aiong  4iie 
Une  where  the  dip  in  the  Keisley  Beds  changes  from  north  te  sooth, 
tho  Dufton  B>eds  should  oome  to  the  surface  at  no  great  distanee  to 
the  north  of  the  ohange  of  dipw  There  is  no  sign  of  any  auoh  faslt, 
and  the  alternative  explanation  is  that  the  Keisiey  Tiimestone  is  har^ 
folded  into  a  series  of  isoolines,  with  the  Dufton  Beds  ooaeealed 
beneath  a<t  no  great  distance  below  tbe  surface. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  Keisiey  fossils  hare  beaa 
obtained  from  a  highly  crystalline  whitish  limestone,  though  here  a&d 
there  they  oocur  in  compact  limestone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abuadant 
Ill{eni  in  a  horny  limestone  whose  position  is  marked  on  the  plan. 
One  would  naturally  expect  that  the  crystalline  and  compact 
limjsstone  belonged  to  different  beds,  and  at  the  outset  we  attempted 
to  p^ove  that  the  orystaUine  limestones  were  above  the  nodalar  and 
compact  limestones.  A  further  examination  proved  that  they  wen 
quite  irregularly  distributed,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  where  tba 
principal  exposures  are  indicated,  the  crystalline  limestones  beings 
marked  *  cryst/  and  the  compact  nodular  limestones '  nod.'  Further 
search  proved  that  this  irregular  distribution  was  traceable  on  a  veijf 
small  scale,  so  that  at  times  a  hand-specimen  could  be  obtained  witk 
one  portion  compact  and  the  other  crystalline,  the  two  being 
separated  by  very  irregular  junctions,  with  no  traoes  of  bedding* 
planes.  It  seems  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  thak  the 
qompact  limestone  was  the  original  rock,  and  that  crystallisation,  as 
the  result  of  subsequent  change,  has  affected  it  sporadically  in  this 
Keisiey  tract,  where  there  is  clear  proof  of  much  thickening  bj 
folding,  whereas  in  the  Swicdale  section,  where  there  is  no  evidenca 
of  thickening,  tbe  CQrstalline  variety  is  absent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  little  knolls  of  crystalline  limeatoiia* 
oocur  iQ  p]x>fusion  in  the  shale-band  of  the  lower  part  of  the  northern 
face  of  the  west  quarry,  in  a  way  which  recalls  similar  little  knolls 
which  I  elsewhere  desccibed  in  the  shales  associated  with  tha 
limestone  of  the  Dra9ghton  Quarry  of  the  West  Biding,  of  Yorkshire.^ 

The  question  arises,  why  should  the  limestone  be  thickened  and 
curystallised  at  this  point  and  not  in  Swindale  ?  In  oonaeotion  witk 
tl^is  I  would  point  out  that  elsewhere  the  Dufton  Shales  show: 
evidence  of  much  repetition,  and  the  limestone^  may.  have  related 
folding  when  sandwiched  between  the  soft  Dufton  Shales  below  and 
the  Aahgill  and  Skelgill  Shales  above.     Here  the  Dufton  Shale*  are 

1  "On  Limeatone  Knolls  in  the  Crayen  District  of  YorkBhire  ap<^ elisrlMrs "  1 
Qaert.  Jonrn.  Geol.  See,  1899,  yoI.  !▼,  pp.  336-338. 
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faulted  oat  to  the  north  of  the  mass,  so  that  the  Keisley  beds  come 
into  contact  with  the  rhyolite  of  Eeisl^j  Bank.  There  is  little  shale 
above,  and  the  massive  Browgill  Shales  soon  succeed  the  thin 
Skelgill  Beds.  Daring  the  movements,  owing  to  the  absencid  of  the 
Dufton  Shales  by  faalting  on  the  north,  the  Ceislej  Beds  and  the 
oalcareoas  top  of  the  Dufton  Shales  would  be  pressed  against 
•  the  hard  rhyolite,  and  would  in  all  probability  tend  to  fold  against  it. 
Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  structure  of  parts  of  ^he  Keisley 
Limestone,  the  exact  position  of  that  limestone  in  the  stratigraphical 
succession  must  be  regarded  as  definitely  established.  The  limestone 
and  the  more  argillaceous  beds  intercalated  with  it  belong  to  the 
Slaurocephalm  Limestone  group,  and  occur  between  the  Dufton  Shales 
and  the  Ashgill  Shales. 


IL — Notice  of  some  Fossils  fbou  Sinqapqbb  p^bpysiUBD  bt, 
John  B.  Sorivenob,  F.Q.S.,  Geologist  to  the  Fbdebatbd 
Malay  States. 

By  R.  BuLLBN  Nbwtok,  F.G.8., 
of  the  Department  of  Geology,  British  Mufieum  (Nat.  Hist.),  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

(PLATE  XrV.) 

Inirodiiciion. 

AS  representing  the  first  fossils  yet  recorded  from  Singapore, 
these  specimens  are  of  considerahle  interest.  They  principally 
consist  of  marine  Lamellibranch  remains  accompanied  by  an  obscure 
indeterminable  Gasteropod,  and  a  few  fragmentary  terrestrial  plants. 
Their  condition,  however,  as  casts  and  impressions  renders  them 
most  difficult  to  work  out  satisfactorily,  more  especially  the  shells 
where  only  external  features  of  the  valves  are  available  for  study^ 
Some  of  the  specimens,  however,  retain  certain  points  of  structure 
or  contour  which  appear  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  their 
probable  geological  age.  The  association  of  land  and  marine 
organisms  would  at  once  suggest  an  estuarine  or  lagoon  origin  for 
the  beds  containing  them,  more  especially  as  the  mollusca  belong  to 
genera  or  families  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  shallow-water  habit, 
whilst  the  plant-remains  might  be  accounted  for  by  ^  the  closfa 
proximity  of  land  or  the  transporting  agency  of  river  action. 
Among  the  shells,  that  referred  to  Qoniomya  is  of  chief  interest, 
sihoe  it  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  Mesozoio  period,  being 
particularly  characteristib  of  Jurassic  rocks  and  of  much  rarer 
occurrence  in  deposits  of  Cretaceous  age. 

Although  exceedingly  rare,  Qoniomya  has  also  been  found  in 
PalsBozoic  rocks,  Erotow  having  figured  and  described  (?.  Ariiensis 
from  the  Russian  Permian  (Soc.  of  Nat^ralists  Imp.  U^niversity  ot 
Easan,  1885,  vol.  xiii,  p.  225,  pi.  iii,  fig.  20),  and  an  unnamed^ 
form  from  rocks  of  similar  age  in  the  Central  Himalayas  has  been 
more  recently  recorded  by  Dr.  Carl  Diener  (PaliBontoIo^a  Indica,' 
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1903,  0er.  xy,  toI.  i,  pt  5,  p.  126,  pi.  ▼,  fig.  19,  and  p.  176,  pi.  Tiii, 
fig.  11). 

The  plant  BtruotarsB,  although  obsoure,  are  also  important.  A  leaf* 
like  body  has  been  referred  to  Podozamilet  of.  laneedatut  (Lindley  Sg 
Hatton),  a  genus  and  species  which  enjoyed  an  extensive  geo- 
graphiciBJ  distribution  during  the  Bajocian  stage  of  Jurassic  times, 
having  been  recorded  from  Yorkshire  (Haibum  Wyke);  Spits- 
bergen ,*  Orenburg ;  East  Siberia ;  Astrabad,  Persia ;  India  (Upper 
Qondwana  Beds) ;  Ohina ;  Japan  ;  and  Korea. 

Podozamite9  is  but  one  member  of  a  large  group  of  similar  plants, 
generally  included  under  the  Oycadacen,  which  were  of  abundant 
occurrence  in  the  Mesozoic  period,  and  of  which  WiUiamgonia  may 
be  regarded  as  the  type.  Such  a  flora  has  been  described  by 
Feistmantel  as  typical  of  the  Upper  Oondwana  deposits  of  India, 
and  it  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that  marine  moiluscan  remains 
have  been  also  found  in  some  of  those  beds  associated  with  the 
plants  (R.  D.  Oldham's  edition  of  Medlicott  &  Blanford's  <<  A  Manual 
of  the  Qeology  of  India,"  1893,  p.  180). 

The  Singapore  Clays,  therefore,  with  their  estuarine  contents,  may 
be  of  Middle  Jurassic  age,  and  about  the  horizon  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite  of  England  or  the  so-called  Bajocian  of  Continental  geologists. 
They  possibly  represent  an  extension  or  outlier  of  the  Upper 
Gondwana  rocks  of  India,  as  well  as  forming  part  of  the  other 
fossiliferous  areas  of  Eastern  Asia,  including  Korea,  Japan,  and 
Siberia,  which  have  yielded  a  similar  vegetation. 

Mr.  John  B.  Scrivener,  the  discoverer  of  these  fossils,  has 
furnished  the  following  account  of  the  beds  and  locality,  stating 
that  the  specimens  were  obtained  ''  from  a  2  ft  {eircd)  bed  of  silty 
day  with  obscure  plant-remains,  forming  a  t)art  of  the  series  of 
shale  and  sandstone  beds  which  embraces  all  the  known  sedimentary 
rocks  of  Singapore  Island  apart  from  surface  deposits,  and  exposed 
in  a  big  quarry  on  the  north  flank  of  Mount  Guthrie,  Tanjong 
Pagar,  Singapore  Town. 

"What  remains  of  Mount  Outhrie  is  likely  to  disappear  before 
long ;  in  fact,  the  original  hill  extended  over  the  spot  where  I  found 
the  fossils.  The  specimens  take  some  time  to  collect,  as  they  are 
sparsely  distributed.  I  send  the  best  fossil  leaf  I  could  find  and 
also  an  object  which  may  be  a  fruit  I  also  saw  obscure  vegetable 
remains  in  shale  at  Tanjong  Malang,  close  by;  and  at  Mount 
Wallich,  also  close  by,  I  saw  one  piece  of  badly -preserved  fossil 
wood.  In  the  Mount  Outhrie  quarry,  about  50  yards  from  the 
fossiliferous  horizon,  I  found  a  6  inch  seam  of  very  poor  brown  coal. 

'*  The  shale  and  sandstone  series  is  very  highly  inclined  in  this 
part  of  Singapore ;  in  one  section  I  saw  the  beds  are  vertical.  At 
Mount  Guthrie  the  strike  is  N.N.  W.-S.S.E.,  the  dip  about  76°  W.S.W. 

"  The  strike  and  petrologioal  characteristics  of  the  series  wherever 
seen  suggest  a  connection  with  the  shale  and  sandstone  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States ;  but,  again,  were  these  rocks  situated  in 
Sarawak  [Borneo]  the  petrological  evidence  and  the  presence  of  the 
obscure  vegetable  remains  would  not  be  sufficient  alone  to  separate 
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them  from  the  shale  and  sandstone  of  Upper  Sarawak  and  Santubong  " 
[Borneo].* 

DeMeription  of  the  Foaili. 

The  matrix  containing  the  fossils  is  a  light  drab-coloured  compact 
day,  varying  slightly  in  tint  and  particularly  soft  to  the  touch, 
marking  every thiug  as  if  it  were  chalk,  although  according  to  the 
acid  test  no  calcareous  constituents  are  present.  Dr.  Q.  T.  Prior, 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  examined  the  material,  has  detected 
some  minute  particles  of  silica  entering  into  its  structure. 

The  specimens  herewith  described  and  figured  have  been  mainly 
collected  by  Mr.  John  B.  Scrivener,  although  a  second  series  from 
the  same  locality  and  beds  was  subsequently  furnished  to  the 
writer  by  Dr.  B.  Hanitsch,  of  the  Baffles  Museum,  Singapore,  three 
of  which  are  represented  on  the  Plate  by  Figs.  3,  4,  and  17. 
Through  the  good  services  of  both  Mr.  Scrivener  and  Dr.  Hanitsch 
the  specimens  selected  for  illustration  have  been  presented  to  the 
British  Museum.  A  word  of  praise  should  be  extended  to  the 
artist,  Mr.  A.  H.  Searle,  for  the  excellent  drawings  he  has  constructed 
from  obscure  and  difficult  material,  and  which,  thanks  to  the 
collotype  process,  have  been  satisfactorily  reproduced  on  the  Plate. 

LAMELLIBBANOHIA. 
OuouLLiBA  SoBiVENOBi,  sp.  nov.     (PL  XXY,  Fig.  13.) 

Shell  small,  compressed,  inssquilateral,  subquadrate,  oblique; 
umbo  very  anterior ;  dorsal  margin  horizontal,  short ;  anterior 
area  short,  deep,  obliquely  and  roundly  truncated ;  posterior  region 
wide,  produced,  rounded,  and  bearing  an  elongate  oblique  depression, 
with  an  angulation  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  hinge-line ;  ventral 
margin  nearly  parallel  with  dorsal  line ;  ornamentation  consisting 
of  extremely  fine  concentric  growth-lines  crossed  by  a  series  of 
delicate  radial  striations. 

Dimensions. — Length  13,  height  7  mm. 

The  specimen  referred  to  this  form  is  a  small,  rather  compressed 
right  valve,  embedded  in  the  rock,  and,  like  the  other  specimens  from 
this  locality,  only  showing  external  characters.  It  appears  to  differ 
from  previously  described  forms  of  this  genus  by  its  very  inssqui- 
lateral  character,  the  umbo  being  within  a  small  distance  of  the 
anterior  margin,  and  the  relatively  long  and  narrow  posterior 
depression.  The  sculpture  markings  are  obscure,  but  when  properly 
shaded  the  valve  shows  decussating  striations. 

Collector. — Mr.  J.  B.  Scrivenor. 

^  These  Borneo  Beds  have  been  examined  and  reported  upon  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Scrivenor,  and  the  results  issued  in  a  Groyernment  paper  (No.  8)  published  at  Kuala 
Lumpur  by  the  Geological  Department  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  on  the 
19th  January,  1905,  entitled  ''A  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Residency  of 
Sarawak,  ana  of  the  Sadong  District,  Borneo,  with  special  r^erence  to  the  occurrence 
of  Gold  and  Coal." 
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Ahoa  sp.     (PI.  XXV,  Fig.  14.) 

Sbell  narrow,  elongate;  binge-line  horizontal  and  parallel  with 
▼entral  border ;  umbo  depressed,  anterior,  oblique ;  carinated 
obliquely  and  obtusely  from  umbonal  region  to  postero  -  ventral 
margiti  ;  anterior  end  rounded,  posterior  truncated,  atid  area 
depressed ;  sculpture  consisting  of  very  obscure  conoentric  lineations 
without  evidentse  of  rltdial  sttite. 

Dtfnenatofis.-^Length  20,  height  8  mm. 

This  description  applies  to  a  natural  ciCst  of  a  right  valve 
embedded  in  the  rock  showing  the  external  surface.  Narro# 
forms  of  Area  are  fairly  common  in  Jurassic  deposits,  but  they  are 
invariably  ornamented  with  radial  strtation ;  as  no  s^ch  sculpture 
exists  in  the  Singapore  fossil  it  may  be  inferred  that  none  was  evet 
pteisetit,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  counterpaH,  ^hich  doeft 
not  appear  to  have  been  preserved,  might  have  yielded  a  better 
interpretation  of  thd  original  surfac^  structure. 

Collector, -^TAt,  J.  B.  ScrivetooV. 

Obbvillia  Hanitsohi,  sp.  nov.     (PI.  XXV,  Fig.  4.) 

Shell  lanceolate,  subcylindrical,  curved  at  ventral  mai^n, 
moderately  convex  at  carina;  anterior  area,  shortest,  with  an 
acute  cuneiform  termination,  narrow  and  produced  posteriorly; 
umbonal  region  terminal ;  dorsal  area,  constituting  a  long  narrow 
obliquely  striated  depression,  entirely  bordered  within  by  an  obtose 
carina,  and  above  by  an  obscure  lengthened  hinge-line;  growth* 
lines  slightly  impressed. 

2>iiilenflton«.— Length  54,  height  12mm. 

Tbie  interesting  specimen  consists  of  a  natural  caat  and  counter- 
part, showing  external  surface  of  a  left  valve,  which  resemblea  in 
many  of  its  characters  some  Jurassic  forms  of  the  genus,  auoh  as 
(7.  mofiolts,  Deslongchamps,  from  the  Bathonian  of  Britain  and 
Europe,  or  Q,  acuta,  J.  de  0.  Sowerby,  of  Bajocian  age.  From  the 
former  it  appears  to  differ  in  its  lesser  convexity  and  longer  hinge- 
line,  and  from  the  latter  in  its  less  oblique  and  more  lengthy 
hinge  area. 

GoUector, — Dr.  Hanitsch. 

VoLSBLLA  cf.  ooMPRBSSA,  Goldfuss.     (PI.  XXV,  Fig.  6.) 

Mytilus  eompreitusj  Goldfuss  :  Petrefacta  G^rmaniaB,  1837,  vol.  ii,  pi.  cxHi,  flg.  11, 
p.  178.  Morris  k  Ljcett:  Mon.  Pal.  Soc.  (Great  Oolite  Molliuca,  part  2), 
1853,  pi.  ir,  fig.  7,  p.  40. 

In  general  contour  and  flatness  this  shell  is  closely  related  to 
MytihuB  compresnm  of  Goldfuss,  originally  described  from  Hanover 
and  the  Stonesfield  Slate.  The  principal  distinction  appears  to  bd 
in  the  concentric  lineations,  which  are  fewer  and  more  distant  in  the 
Singapore  fossils,  although  some  obscure  ones  are  traceable  between 
the  more  important  striss,  especially  on  the  lateral  areas.  The  umbo 
iff  not  terminal  as  in  Mytilm,  so  that  this  form  is  recognised  air  a  traeT 
VoU4^a  (^ Moditrla).  The  specimen  shoWs  ah  external  vieW  of 
a  left  valve  embedded  in  matrix. 

Dimentiont. — Length  20,  height  (maximum)  10  mm. 

CoUeciar, — Mr.  J.  B.  Scrivener. 
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?  Ntoulaha  sp.     (PI.  XXV,  Fig.  7.) 

A  figure  has  been  drawn  of  a  fragmentary  valve  which  may 
represent  either  a  Nuctdana  or  an  Anatinay  that  is  if  the  shell  can  be 
assumed  to  have  possessed  a  rostration  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines.  The  specimen  shows  an  external  view  of  a  compressed  right 
valve  with  a  short  and  rounded  anterior  area  and  a  horizontal  dorsal 
line  which  forms  the  boundary  to  an  obtusely  angled,  elongate  area, 
extending  posteriorly  from  the  rather  flattened  umbonal  regioti. 
The  sarfaoe  of  the  valve  is  delicately  striated  oonoentrioally,  and 
slightly  wrinkled  posteriorly. 

Snpposing  the  specimen  originally  to  have  bean  rostrated,  then  the 
oonoentrio  lineation  is  finer  than  nsaally  obtains  in  AiMiina,  being 
perhaps  more  applfoable  to  Nwetdana,  although  even  in  th«t  genus 
the  dorsal  line  appears  to  be  too  horizontal,  an  t>bKquity  being 
usually  apparent  descending  from  the  umbo  before  prooeeding  in 
the  posterior  direction. 

OoUeeiar, — Mr.  J.  B.  Sorivenor. 

?  NUOULOID  BHKLL.     (PI.  XXV,  Pig.  6.) 

The  '^NuouiUMd  shell"  here  referred  to  is  an  external  view  of 
a  narrow,  lanoeolate  right  valve,  buried  in  the  matrix,  and  pireserved 
as  a  natural  east  together  with  the  counterparts  Tha  umbo  is  very 
anterior,  small,  and  aoaroely  rising  above  the  hinge-line ;  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  margins  are  subparallel ;  anterior  margin  short  and 
rounded  ;  posterior  oblique,  produced,  and  snbacominate ;  seulptare 
consisting  of  delicate  strisB  of  growth,  ooncentrioally  arraiYged ;  no 
crenulations  observable  on  the  hinge  area. 

Dimenaiom, — Length  20,  height  8  mm. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  more  closely  the  shell  which  is 
here  figured  and  briefly  described.  Probably  it  is  a  form  related  to 
Nucula,  but  the  absence  of  crenulations  at  the  hinge  area  renders 
such  a  supposition  very  doubtful.  Further,  there  is  a  resemblanoe 
in  general  contour  to  Conrad's  Palsdozoic  genus  Nucu^ites,  the  casts 
of  which  in  common  with  the  specimen  from  Singapore  bears 
a  narrow  notch-like  cavity  in  the  anterior  region  beneath  the 
umbo ;  but,  again,  the  want  of  cardinal  crenulations  would  create 
a  difSculty  if  included  in  such  a  genus.  With  better  material  at 
some  future  time  this  shell  may  eventually  be  identified. 

Collector. — Mr.  J.  B.  Sorivenor. 

?  LuoiNA  sp.  (PI.  XXV,  Fig.  15.) 
The  specimen  referred  doubtfully  to  the  genus  Lucina  is  a  small, 
subcircular,  rather  compressed,  right  valve,  showing  a  nearly  mesial 
rounded  umbo  directed  obliquely  forward,  and  having  its  sarfisee 
ornamented  with.  numerotH,  olosely<set,  mioronopioal,  oeneentrku^ 
striations,  which  are  more  obvious  on  the-  ventral  and  lateral  areas 
than  on  the  umbonal  region.  In  the  poeteto«'Ventnil  dit^eetion  the 
Wva  ia  imperfeot;  this  has  been  indicated  in  the  flgvre  hf 
a  dotted  line.  It  is  impossible  to  suggest  to  what  skell  Mtf 
fragmentary    valve    might    be    related,    aitheagh    intereiting'  ibr 
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referetioe  as  one  of  the  Bpeoies  found  in  the  Singapore  Olays.    Thia 
apeoimen  may  be  also  said  to  resemble    some    small    forms   of 

Dimen9ion$, — Length  11,  height  10  mm. 

ColUelor» — Mr.  J.  B.  Sorivenor. 

AsTABTB  SoaryaMOBi,  sp.  nov.     (PL  XXV,  Figs.  11,  12.) 

Shell  subquadrate,  slightly  oonvex ;  umbo  anterior ;  dorsal  line 
slightly  oblique;  posterior  area  depressed,  sloping,  and  angalated 
below ;  ventral  margin  nearly  parallel  with  dorsal ;  anterior  area 
roanded  and  short.  Ornament  consisting  of  from  10-12  nearly 
horizontal  oostal  ribs,  obtosely  angled  on  both  sides,  and  separated 
by  rather  wide  suloations ;  anterior  oo8t»  crowded  and  finest  in  front 

2)imawiofM.— Fig.  11,  length  14,  height  11mm.;  Fig.  12,  length 
11,  height  7  mm. 

This  form  is  represented  by  two  right  vaWes  of  different  ages, 
the  younger  showing  a  muoh  finer  and  more  crowded  system  of 
oostsB  (Fig.  12),  whilst  the  older  shell  (Fig.  11)  possesses  a  bolder 
and  ooarser  sculpture.  The  lateral  angles  of  the  costss  present 
a  feature  of  interest  in  the  sculpture  which  is  apparently  not  known 
among  typical  astartiform  shells,  hence  it  has  been  regarded  as 
a  new  species.  In  addition  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  species 
shows  a  certain  resemblance  in  contour  and  structure  to  A.  tnter* 
Uneata  of  Lycett,  from  the  Qreat  Oolite  of  Minchinhampton  (see 
Mon.  Pal.  Soo.,  1864,  pi.  ix,  figs.  14,  15,  p.  87). 

ColUetor, — Mr.  J.  B.  Sorivenor. 

AsTABTK  QuTHBiBNSis,  sp.  uov.     (PL  XXV,  Fig.  9.) 

Shell  small,  subelliptical,  moderately  convex;  umbo  anterior; 
front  area  short,  rounded,  slightly  excavated  beneath  the  umbo ; 
posterior  margin  elongate,  oblique;  ventral  border  thickened, 
rounded  ;  sculpture  consisting  of  about  10  wide,  elevated,  concentrio 
coBtaa,  bearing  minute  lineations,  divided  by  smooth  sulcations  of 
nearly  equal  width. 

2)im«fi«t(mf. — Length  11,  height  6  mm. 

This  specimen  is  embedded  in  the  matrix  and  exhibits  an  external 
view  of  the  right  valve.  The  dorso-posterior  margin  is  rather 
imperfect,  otherwise  the  specimen  is  fairly  seen  and  its  ornamentation 
is  well  displayed.  The  raised  oonoentrio  and  striated  ridges 
divided  by  the  prominent  smooth  sulcations  and  without  any 
evidence  of  radial  lines,  are  the  chief  sculpture  characters  of  the 
valve. 

Collector, — Mr.  J.  B.  Sorivenor. 

AsTABTE  GuTHBiBMSiB,  var.  nov,     (PL  XXV,  Fig.  10.) 

Shell  with  similar  sculpture  to  A,  OuthrienBtg,  but  of  rather 
quadrate  form,  and  considerably  less  oblique  posteriorly. 

Dimensions, — Length  10,  height  7  mm. 

This  variety  is  represented  by  an  external  surface  of  a  right  valve 
in  which  the  umbo  is  not  preserved,  but  the  excavation  beneath  is 
well  marked. 

Collector. — Mr.  J.  B.  Sorivenor. 
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OONIOUTA  SOBITSNOBI,    Sp.  DOV.       (PI.  XXV,  Pig.  1.) 

Shell  narrow,  convex,  suboylindrioal,  umbo  anterior,  vertioal,  and 
not  prominent ;  dorsal  margin  gently  sloping  from  umbo  on  each 
side,  anterior  end  roanded,  posterior  truncated ;  sculpture  consisting 
of  a  regular  series  of  about  16  V-shaped,  slightly  curved,  oblique 
costsd,  which  are  elevated,  rounded,  funiculate,  and  divided  by 
prominent  suloations,  bearing  closely  -  set,  obscure,  longitudinal 
striations;  some  of  the  costsd  at  the  anterior  end  are  angulated 
inwards. 

DimeniianB, — Length  21,  height  7  mm. 

This  specimen,  represented  by  an  external  view  of  a  left  valve 
embedded  in  the  clay-matrix,  is  beautifully  marked,  the  costal 
showing  a  delicate* cord-like  structure;  it  is  of  narrowly  elongate 
form,  and  appears  to  di£fer  from  all  other  members  of  the  genus  by 
its  non  -  prominent  umbo,  the  presence  of  angulate  costse  at  ita 
anterior  end,  and  the  funiculate  ornamentation  of  the  costal  ribs. 
The  limits  of  the  ventral  margin  are  not  defined. 

Collector, — Mr.  J.  B.  Scrivener. 

GoNioMTA  SiNOAFOBSNSis,  sp.  nov.     (PL  XXV,  Figs.  2,  3.) 

Shell  elongate,  slightly  convex;  umbonal  region  very  anterior, 
obtuse,  vertical,  slightly  elevated  at  summit ;  posterior  dorsal  margin 
oblique,  long ;  anterior  area  obliquely  margined  from  the  summit, 
short,  rounded  ;  sculpture  consisting  of  a  series  of  V-shaped,  sharply 
angulated  costal  ribs  arranged  beneath  the  umbonal  area,  separated 
by  suloations,  which  are  finer  and  closer  on  the  anterior  side  and 
wider  apart  and  divided  by  broader  grooves  posteriorly ;  the  riba 
are  elevated,  rounded,  and  slightly  curved  outwards;  surface  of 
grooves  bearing  fine  longitudinid  striations  with  obscure  indications 
of  strisB  on  the  anterior  oostsa. 

Dimengiom, — Length  82,  height  (from  umbo  to  thirteenth  angu- 
lation) 11  mm. 

Two  out  of  the  three  specimens  representing  this  form  are  shown 
in  Figs.  2  and  8,  the  former,  an  excavated  impression  of  a  right 
valve,  being  the  most  perfect,  though  deficient  in  ventral  details; 
whilst  Fig.  3  applies  to  a  fragmentary  natural  cast  of  a  left  valve  in 
which  the  angulated  costsd  and  the  short  anterior  region  are  well 
displayed. 

This  species  differs  from  0.  Serivenori  in  its  more  anterior  umbo, 
its  much  shorter  anterior  area,  more  oblique  posterior  margin,  and  ita 
less  defined  ornamentation.  It  was  probably  a  cylindrical  form 
resembling  such  a  species  as  Agassiz's  Goniomya  iiUeata  from  the 
Jurassic  rocks  of  Switzerland,  which  also  possesses  very  anterior 
umbones,  but  differs  in  having  coarser  ribbing  and  a  more  prominent 
umbonal  area,  which  is  inclined  to  obliquity.  In  the  absence  of 
dental  characters  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Singapore 
specimens  might  not  belong  to  Trigonia,  as  some  forms  of  that  genus 
exhibit  a  V-shaped  ribbing,  such  as  have  been  described  by 
Dr.  Kitchen  from  the  Oomia  Beds  (Upper  Jurassic)  of  India 
(Palfldontologia  Indica,  1908,  ser.  ix,  vol.  iii,  p.  70,  pis.  vii,  viii),  but 
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the  finev  aad  more  regular  ornsmentatioii  woald  in  any  oa«e  at  onoe 
distingiaish  them  from  the  Indian  shells. 

CoUedovt.—^T.  J.  B.  Sorivenor  (Fig.  2)  and  Dr.  Hanitach  (Fig.  3). 

?  Thbaoia  ap.     (PI.  XXV,  Fig.  8.) 

I  have  placed  doubbfolly  under  the  genus  Thracia  the  largest  of 
the  shell  remains  found  in  the  Singapore  deposits.  Unfortunately 
the  umbo  is  wanting,  and  its  exact  position  is  very  anoertain, 
although  it  was  possibly  more  or  less  mesial.  The  specimen  consists 
of  a  considerably  fractured  natural  cast  representation  of  the  left 
valve  of  an  elongate  shell,  rounded  anteriorly,  with  a  probably  nearly 
horizontal  dorsal  margin,  and  possibly  an  elliptioally  curved  baae. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  having  had  originally  an  oval  outline,  and 
in  the  posterior  region,  where  the  principal  characters  are  merged,  there 
is  an  obtnsely  angulated  area  descending,  obliquely  from  the  umbonal 
region  to  the  median-  angulation  of  the  truncated  margin,  producing ' 
a  cuneiformity  of  outlihe  which  is  repeated  within  by  the  oonoentrio 
growth-lines. 

Dimenii<m$. — Length  62,  height  (about)  ZS  mm. 

CoJbvtor.— Mr.  J.  B'.  Sorivenor. 

PLANT-ffl- 

PODoeAMrrn  o€;  lanoboeatits,  Lindley  ife  Huttdtt: 
(Pi:  XXT,  Pigs.  16, 17.) 

2taMi  /4wc4«4%.Lia(d]af  i&.JSulkn:  Foanl  Fiora  GiMt  Briiteia,  IftM,  rtLm,- 

pi.  i94. 
lUMiamiiM  lanoBcIatHty  Seward :  C&talome  M«Bozeio  FTantB  British  tftueom,  Tlie 

Jxisumt  Flora  <T6rk8hiro  Coast),  1900,  p.  242;  text-figure  No.  44  oa'p.  24i.- 

Hi  Tibe  i  Joaoa.  OoU.  fid.  Imp.  Umr.  T6I75,  Jap«i,  1905;  tqL  u^  AiUdla^^,  ^ 

pi.  It,  figs.  1-5,  p.  17. 

nk0'lavgiart'olithe<tw«e^«peinoHasiappeariiif^  to  baara .rrfatii— Mp 
to  Podozamite*  lanceolaim  consists  of  a  long  leaf-like  body  eoSbeddad  • 
in.t^elagr«ca*lrixt  mnobiennhed  and. bent  aboat  at  ita  widaafe  and, 
aad.diDaimahn^  ratbaa  rapi^y  M  ita  otfaar^ztRnnlty  lar  ))robable 
attaokment  to  a  raokis^  wkttat  aaeriea  of  paaallai  linaaor  Tantiooa* - 
tmvanaa' tbaeBtireaurfaoa' of ^ tka<o«ganiain.  •  Thane  is cia  iaifeatlaA ' 
of  A  aten^'  akhoiigh'<tba  f)acuttar  narrowtagof  tbe-aappoaad  baaal  ettd  • 
would  suggest  that  that  part  would  form  the  point  of  attaohaMMotr 
The  baoadev*  ead'iai  not  oomplatev'  so  tfaat'tkeor^rinalilengtkiia 
uaaertatn^  bnt  the  manrnvm  width  of  tk»  pifnm49av  bei^gitaii'^aa 
16m«i.    Alfkong^moohbniader  than  the  ptimaiiOfiypkMd  essasplea^^^- 
tfaas  speaimaii'  is* by^tio' means  the  wideai  known;  Dr«  Taba'haiviB^'- 
reoantfty^figvfadaoma'apeeimena  from:  •  Korea  witti  «  maaaorawint 
of  20'mm.^ 

Tha'aeaondapeaimen  Tappaaents  anotker  fragmentary  piBaa,iwhiah' 
is  tof  amaller  dimenaions,'  being  only  7  mmi<  wide.  It  ia^  kowaTerv  of 
intanat,  aince  a  well>-roanded,  alightfy^'notohed,  baaal  margin  can  be 
seen,  aa  wall "  as  I  the  ohaxaoteristto  pacallel  venationa,  the  move^ 
lataraL  of  which  onrve  slightly  inwaida  at  the'temtnatkMu  Un^'*  ■ 
fortunately  the  apipal region  is  inoompletey^and  thef«iia'4u>  maaii»of ^ 
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ascertaining  the  exact  length  of  the  fossil,  although  it  is  prohahl^ 
that  it  was  a  much  shorter  fbrin,  sack  as  has  been  figured  hj 
Dr.  Yabe  from  Korea  and  oonnpared  with  P.  puhhellM  of  Heer  from 
Spitsbergen  (Eongl.  Svensk.  Ve^nsk.-Akadl  Handl.  [Stockholm], 
1876,  vol.  xiv,  No.  5,  p.  38,  pi.  i;|c,  figs.  10-14).  A  slight  respm* 
blanoe  can  also  be  traced  to  a  pinna  recently  figured  by  Mr.  Seward 
from  the  Stonesfield  Slate  as  P.  Stonesfieldensis  (Catalogue  Mesozoio 
Plants  British  Museum,  Liassjc  and  Oolitic  Eloras  of  England,  1904, 
pi.  iU»  fig.  4  p.  123),  in  M(hich  a  bai^al  notch,  ha§  been,  li^k^wis^ 
observed. 

Remains  of  this  plant  are  frequently  found  in  a  poor  state  of 
preservation,  and  only  detaplied  pjnn^  a^  a  rule  a^e,  obt^jn^d,  these 
hf>}r^  sQpi^l^timeq  damaged  at  tbeii:  teimini^tipna  like,  tb^  Singiipo^ 
specimens.  The  species  is. a  vacy..v|uiabla  ona,  the.  piniifB  differing 
oonaiderably.  iu  difnensions.  and  the.  number  of  pamUel  venatiops 
never  being  quite  the  same.  Its  geograpliioal  distribution- is^  ex- 
tensive. Originally  described  from  the  Yorkshire  Oolites,  it  has 
since  been  recorded  from.  European,  countriea,  Spitzbergen,  Siberia, 
Persia,  lAdia  (Upper  Gondwana  Beds),  China,  Ja|)an,  and  Eor^, 
For  an  exhaustive  synonymy  of  the  species  Mr.  Seward's  British 
Museum  Oatalogue  sh6uld  be  consulted. 

CW/ec<ar^— ^.  J^  B..  Spriiy^Qr,  (I'ig,  16)  agfl,  Dr,,  Jiflflit^i 
(Fig.lV). 

Cabpolithm  s£.     (PL^XXy,  Fig,  18.) 

A^^^sql^d  B^,  buri^  i^  the.  majrv^t,  of^iagpfMSft^Miy: >u 

It  is  of  rather  oblong  contour  with  nearly  parallel  side%^A{^;][>earing 
1^,^  Iqi^JaicUpi^  Wi^ft^  ridge,  on  tfee  rig^t,  mmrgiyi^,  wWph ..  i^ay 

i::ppre^nt  a  ^rM^tiir^fl,  e5         " '* 

o^Jfiw  oval  9ij^a  conye^.l 
is  minutely  and  con  centrical 

In  cpn^aption.with  (he  reEaaiQa.of,i'^ji;a|t^t|6^.it  is,  jq^^esliing^to 
fii^^  a  seed  of  this  ,o]^aracter  in  aA8P9i^t(9,i^,  ^^'^^^  ^<^»Phteg^J"K 
8U(jg^^ive,of,.a,Lowe]|f  Oolite  Aora^^s^ph  as^cbari^tegcis^.th^r^  of, 
th!6x[or)(fhire|.  cQfi^t,  S^nes^e^fl^  ai^d,  the.mor^  dis^i^f  Jfxr^fjs^ 
regipn^  ...... 


Col^cf<fr.;rrJai'r.  J.  B,  Scfiveflflp,^ 


EXPLANATION   OP   PLATB   X2EV.- 
F». 

1.  Oimi^a  JSeri/^fnm%  sp*  nor*    £xtooBf4  Mfi^  ol  a  left  waXr^     x  ^, 

2.  G^  Sinffo^refUfis,  8^,.iiot^    External  tiqw  of  ,a  pgH  y^je  dz^fti^,  ^^.a  Wfii^^ 

c^  of  original  impression.    Nat.  size. 
8.     (?.  SingaporentUt'.    External  aspect  of  a  fragmentary  left  Talvc.    Nat.  aue. 

4.  (hrviUia  HanitMc^i^  sp.  noy.'    FiTtflrqal  view  x>f  natoral.caat  of -a  lelt-TalM, 

N<tt.  si^e. 

5.  VoUellQzi,  coi^grpafiy  Gh)ldfii98.    E^rpI  view  of ,a  left  valre.     x  j2. 

6.  [P  Nucyloid  sbeU. J    External  yiew  of  a  right, yalve,  showing  obscure. anterior 

nofScn.    Nat.  size. 

7.  fifuculana  sp.     Exterapl  view. of  a  Tight  Tahw,.  the  dotted  hna  shoiriag.. 

prQt)«))le.rQ9tcati(wi..  Na(.  aiz^ 
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Fio. 

8.  ?Thra&ia  sp.     Natural  oast  of   an  imperfeet  left  yalTe  Bhowing  octenial 

featarefl.    Nat.  size. 

9.  Attarie  Quihrietmtf  sp.  noT.    External  view  of  right  yalye.     x  2. 

10.  A,  Guthrittuiij  yar.     Outer  yiew  of  a  ri^ht  yalre.     x  2. 

11,  12.    A,  Serivmori,  ip.  noy.    External  yiews  of  right  yalyea.    Fig.  12  drawn 

from  a  wax  cast  of  original  cayity.    Nat.  size. 

13.  Cueullma  Scrivm&rif  sp.  noy.    External  yiew  of  right  yalye.     x  2. 

14.  Area  sp.    External  yiew  of  a  natural  cast  of  a  right  yalye.    Nat.  size. 
16.    P  Zucina  sp.     Outer  aspect  of  a  fragmentary  ri^ht  yalye.     x  2. 

16.  FodozamiUs  of.  laneeolatua.    An  incomplete  pmna  showing  the  probaUe  base 

as  taperinff  to  a  point  where  attachment  to  the  raohis  might  haye  been 
effected.    N^ai  size. 

17.  PodoMmiUi  cf.  lanceolahu,    A  more  imperfect  fragment  of  another  pimia  witti 

an  obscure  indication  of  a  basal  notch,     x  2. 

1 8.  Carpolithei  sp.    Longitudinal  yiew  of  a  seed  showing  on  the  right  margin  the 

remains  of  a  possible  outer  integument,     x  2. 

NcU, — Specimens  represented  by  Figs.  3,  4,  and  17  were  collected  and  preaented 
to  the  British  Museum  by  Dr.  B.  Hanitsch ;  the  remainder  were  collected  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Scriyenor  and  similarly  presented  by  him  to  the  same  institution. 


III. — The  Cabbonifsbous  Suooksbion  bblow  thb  Coal-Mbasttbbs 
IN  NoBTH  Shbopbhibb,  Dbnbiohshibb,  and  Flintshibb. 

By  Wmblton  Hind,  M.D.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.8.,  F.G.S.,  and  John  T.  Stobbs,  F.G.S. 

{ConelutMfivm  the  October  Ifumber,  p.  459.) 
5.      COMPABISON     OF     THE     PaLAONTOLOOIOAL     SbQUBNOB      OF      THB 

Cabbonifbbous  Books  of  North  Wales  with  that  which 

OGOUBS  in  othbb  Oabbonifebous  Abbas  in  England  and 

Walbs. 

The  palffiontological   sucoession  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of 

North  Wales  is  practioally  identical  with  the  saooession  in  the 

Pennine  area,  and  to  a  oertain  extent  with  that  which  obtains  in  the 

Bristol-Mendip  area. 

Dr.  A.  Yaughan  has  demonstrated  that  in  the  latter  district  the 
distribution  of  the  Corals  and  Braohiopoda  affords  a  definite  basis  for 
the  subdivision  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  into  life-zones  (Quart. 
Journ.  Qeol.  Soc,  vol.  Ixi,  pp.  180-307).  We  have  found  the  corals 
most  valuable  indices  during  our  work  in  North  Wales.  Apparently 
the  vertical  distribution  of  the  Carboniferous  corals  demonstrates 
a  progressive  evolution,  and  both  genera  and  species  have  a  definite 
vertical  range  and  are  therefore  time  indices.  They  can  on  that 
account  be  safely  relied  upon  for  the  correlation  of  beds  in  faulted  or 
widely  separated  areas.  With  regard  to  the  Braohiopoda,  here  again 
within  limits  certain  definite  mutations  of  a  form,  which  evidently 
have  a  certain  genetic  relationship,  appear  only  at  particular  horisons 
and  have  a  definite  vertical  range.  Unfortunately  many  of  the 
names  of  the  Brachiopods  selected  by  Dr.  Yaughan  as  the  sonal 
indices  belong  to  species  which  were  founded  on  specimens  whioh 
occurred  at  much  higher  horizons  than  those  to  which  he  would 
have  referred  them  in  the  Bristol  area.  They  are  therefore  the  last 
mutation  of  the  genus  of  the  peculiar  species  rather  than  one  of 
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the  earlier  mutations.  The  specifio  names  must  be  strictly 
kept  for  the  special  form  occurring  in  the  beds  whence  the  type- 
specimens  were  derived.  We  instance,  more  particularly,  SckigO' 
phoria  resupinata^  Martin,  Syringothyris  cuspidata,  Martin,  Spiriferina 
octoplicatay  Sow.,  the  types  of  which  came  from  beds  in  Derbyshire 
which  belong  to  the  higher  coral  zones.  It  will  be  a  very  easy 
matter  to  indicate  in  some  simple  way  or  other  the  precise  mutation 
which  is  typical  of  the  lower  beds  without  introducing  any 
ambiguity. 

With  regard  to  our  researches  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  North 
Wales,  certain  very  definite  results  obtain.  We  find  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  beds  belonging  to  the  series  which  come  on 
below  the  DibunophyVum  zones  in  the  Bristol-Mendip  area  are 
represented  in  North  Wales,  except  possibly  some  few  feet  of  the 
Upper  Semintda  beds. 

The  Basal  Conglomerate,  containing  derived  fossils  only,,  which 
lies  between  the  Silurian  rocks  and  Carboniferous  Limestones  in 
some  localities,  is  unconformable  to  the  Lower  rocks,  but  conformable 
to  the  limestones.  Although  red  in  colour  it  therefore  represents 
a  time  late  in  the  Carboniferous  period,  judged  from  the  Bristol- 
Mendip  succession,  and  consequently  is  in  no  way  the  homotaxial 
equivalent  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  Conglomerate  is  due  to  purely  physiographical  conditions, 
and  represents  the  initial  deposits  laid  down  upon  a  sinking  land 
surface,  a  fact  indicated  by  the  petrological  study  of  the  pebbles 
which  enter  into  its  composition  (Strahan  &  Walker,  Quart.  Journ. 
Geol.  800-,  vol.  XXXV,  pp.  268-274).  These  conglomerates  appear 
locally  on  the  western  side  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  the  thickest 
section  appears  to  be  at  Ffernant  Dingle,  where  a  fairly  complete 
succession  can  be  made  out  At  other  places,  as  at  Minera  quarries, 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  rests  unconformably  but  immediately 
on  beds  of  Bala  age.  At  Llangollen  Mr.  Morton  estimated  that  the 
beds  which  he  then  called  Old  Red  Sandstone,  were  60  feet  thick. 

Comparative  sections  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  show  that 
this  series  thins  out  rapidly  from  north  to  south,  and  while  the 
upper  beds  can  be  traced  across  the  whole  district  by  their  zone 
fossils,  the  lower  beds  are  wanting  in  the  south.  This  must  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  southern  part  of  the  sinking  land 
surface  was  higher  than  that  to  tlie  north,  and  consequently  only 
received  the  deposit  later  on.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  in  North  Wales  does  not  represent  the 
same  horizon  in  every  locality,  and  further  that  the  Basal  Con- 
glomerates, where  present,  are  not  necessarily  all  of  the  same  age  in 
point  of  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  deposition  took  plaoe  on  an 
uneven  and  irregular  floor. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  Seminnla  zone  of  the  Bristol  area  is 
represented  at  all  in  North  Wales.  It  is  true  that  the  zone  fossil, 
Semintda  ficoides,  Yaughan,  is  fairly  abundant  south  of  Dyserth, 
between  Pent  re-bach  and  Pent  re  Cwm  (mentioned  in  the  Memoir 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  "The  Geology  of  the  Coasts  adjoining 
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Rhyl,  Abergele,  and  Colwyn,"  p.  9),  where  it  ooours  with  Archao- 
aigillaria  Vanuxemif  Gopp.,  and  other  plant-remains.  This  shell 
was  evidently  alluded  to  as  Athyr\$  RoysBii  in  the  memoir. 

The  absenoe  of  Caninia  makes  it  definite  that  only  the  top  of  the 
Seminula  beds,  if  any,  can  be  present.  In  the  Bristol  area  Seminula 
is  still  present  in  the  Lower  Dibunophyllum  zone.  It  is  therefore 
certain  that  the  lowest  limestones  of  the  North  Wales  sequence 
cannot  be  lower  than  the  junction  of  the  Seminula  and  Dibunophyllum 
zones  of  Bristol. 

In  North  Wales  Daviesidla  (Productus)  Zlangollensia  characterises 
the  lowest  beds  of  limestone  at  Llangollen  and  Minora,  but  i%  is 
found  some  little  distance  above  the  base,  and  associated  with 
Seminula  at  Llandulas.  The  internal  characters  of  Daviesiella  (P.) 
LlangoUensis  closely  resemble  those  of  Chonetes  aff.  comoideg, 
Yaughan,  which  that  writer  proposes  to  call  Choneti-productuB, 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  one  species  in  North  Wales  and  the 
other  in  Bristol  occur  apparently  at  the  same  level,  i.e.  practically 
at  the  junction  of  the  IJpper  Seminula  and  Lower  Dihunophyllum 
zones. 

Hence  we  arrive  at  the  important  conclusion  that  the  whole  of 
the  Tournaisian  Series  as  represented  in  the  Bristol  area,  and  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  of  the  Seminula  beds,  were  not  deposited  in  North 
Wales,  and  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  this  area  was  not 
submerged  during  the  time  that  these  beds  were  being  laid  down 
in  the  south-west  of  England.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance,  and 
clears  away  many  of  the  great  difficulties  that  the  distribution  of  the 
Carboniferous  corals  in  the  Pennine  area  and  the  Lower  Limestone 
Series  of  Scotland  apparently  opposed  at  first  to  Dr.  Vaughan's 
conclusions.  It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  more  highly  evolved 
corals,  the  Dibunopbyllids,  Glisiophyllids,  and  LonedaUia,  in  fact 
the  upper  coral  fauna,  were  found  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  Westmoreland  (Shap)  and  in  the  Lower  Limestone 
Series  of  Scotland.  It  was  also  puzzling  why  the  lower  faunas  of 
the  Bristol  area  had  not  been  found  in  the  Midlands.  The  succession 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  North  Wales  evidently 
furnishes  a  very  simple  solution  of  the  problem,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series  of  the  Pennine  area  and  Scotland 
belong  to  the  Dibunophyllum  and  Semintda  zones,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Basement  beds  below  the  Ash  Fell  Series  of 
Westmoreland.  Hence  the  contention  of  Dr.  W.  Hind  that  the 
limestones  of  the  Pennine  area  are  characterised  by  ProductuM 
giganteus  and  its  varietal  forms  is  practically  correct  (Gsol.  Mao., 
Deo.  IV,  Vol.  V,  p.  69). 

In  the  Bristol  area  Dr.  Vaughan  estimates  the  Dibunophyllum 
zone  to  be  400  feet  thick.  It  is  probably  about  500  feet  thick  in 
North  Wales,  but  in  the  Midlands  may  be  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet 
thick. 

The  Dtbunophyllum  zone  of  North  Wales  can  be  everywhere 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  sub-zone  as  at  Bristol,  but  certain 
local  differences  are  present. 
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In  the  Bristol  area  Productus  giganteus  with  its  varietal  forms  has 
its  maximum  towards  the  base  of  the  Lower  Dihunophyllum  sub-zone, 
whereas  in  North  Wales  this  group  of  shells  is  not  at  all  common  at 
this  horizon,  but  occurs  in  the  greatest  profusion  at  the  top  of  the 
Upper  Dihunophyllum  sub-zone.  At  the  quarry  at  Waenbrodlas, 
immediately  below  the  Cyathaxonia  beds,  this  species  occurs  in 
millions,  and  curiously  enough  the  named  varietal  forms  of  this 
shell  occur  with  it  in  the  same  beds.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  evolution  of  varietal  forms  of  this  species  does  not  afford 
any  help  for  the  purposes  of  zoning. 

The  typical  transverse  forms  of  P.  giganteus,  as  figured  by  Martin, 
with  long  ear-like  processes  and  fine  ribs,  are  accompanied  by  the 
broad  flat-ribbed  form  named  P.  Edelhurgensis  by  Phillips,  and 
others  less  transverse  like  the  specimens  figured  by  Davidson  (Brit. 
Foss.  Brachiopoda,  pt.  v,  pi.  xxxvii,  figs.  1-3). 

The  Lower  Dihunophyllum  zone  is  marked  by  the  presence  of 
Cyathophyllum  Murehisoni  in  abundance.  Lithoslrotion  Martini  and 
its  mutations  are  also  fairly  abundant.  Dihunophyllum  6  and  D,  0  are 
also  present. 

Produeiua  hemispheneus  and  P.  Cora  are  also  frequent. 

HqRTHWAHS.  BRISTOL. 


Fio.  4. — Diagrammatic  correlatLoa  of  the  Carboniferons  saccesaion  in  the  Bzistol 
district  and  in  North  Wales. 

The  Upper  Dihunophyllum  sub-zone  is  characterised  by  all  the 
typical  fossils  of  the  Bristol  equivalent:  Lonsdaleia  floriformis, 
L,rugo8a,  CyathophyllumoLregium,  C.  Murehisoni,  Lithoslrotion  Martini, 
L.  irregularSy  L.  junceum,  L,  Forilochi,  L.  ensi/er,  Alveolites  septosa, 
Dihunophyllum  turhinatum,  and  Phillipsastraa  radiata.  The  fauna  is, 
however,  much  richer  in  genera,  species,  and  individuals  than  that 
which  is  present  in  the  IFpper  Dihunophyllum  zone  of  the  Bristol 
area.  Spirifer  and  its  allies  are  abundant:  8,  trigonalis,  S»  hisul- 
catus,  S,  planicostata,  S.  striata,  Beticularia  lineata,  Martinia  glabra, 
Athyris  planosuleata,  A.  expansa,  Seminula  amhigua,  Dielasma 
hastata,  and  various  forms  of  Pugnax  and  Camaroteschia. 

Schizophora  resupinata  is  very  abundant  and  of  large  size,  but 
Syringothyris  euspidata  is  decidedly  rare. 

It  is  in  this  sub-zone  that  the  well-known  rich  Carboniferous 
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fauna  of  DerbyBbire,  Nortb  Staffordsbire,  and  Yorksbire  ooours,  and 
it  is  an  important  question  as  to  what  conditions  determined  the 
paucity  of  species  and  genera  at  the  same  horizon  in  tbe  Bristol  area. 

The  presence  of  Lonsdaleia^  Cyathophyllum,  and  the  smaller  species 
of  Lithostroiion  indicate  tbe  line  which  separates  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Dibunophyllum  sub-zones  in  North  Wales. 

The  upper  part  of  tbe  latter  zone  is  cbaracterised  by  important 
corals  wliiob  mark  off  a  definite  sub-zone,  tbe  importance  of  which 
is  great  because  these  corals  occur  at  the  same  borizon  in  other  areas 
in  tbe  Midlands. 

These  corals  ar^  Cyathaxania  and  a  new  form  whiob  Dr.  Vaugban 
has  described  as  Amplexuzaphrentis  (Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Sea, 
-vol.  Ixii,  p.  215).  The  history  of  tbe  latter  is  of  interest,  as  it  was 
on  bis  determination  of  these  specimens,  which  I  knew  came  from 
beds  at  tbe  very  top  of  tbe  Carboniferous  Limestone,  to  be  Zaphreniis 
Phillipsi  that  we  doubted  the  value  of  tbe  latter  as  a  zone  fossil. 

Externally  this  coral  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  small 
Zaphreniis,  but  sections  demonstrate  structural  differences,  tbe  septa 
in  full-grown  forms  not  reaching  tbe  centre  and  being  attached  to 
tbe  wall  by  broad  bases.  They  possess  tabuln  with  a  fossula-like 
depression.  Dr.  A.  Vaugban  has  published  figures  of  tbese  corals, 
op.  supra  cit. 

Botb  Cyathaxonia  and  Amplexi-zaphrentis  are  abundant  in  Uie 
upper  beds  of  tbe  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  in  the  oaloareoos 
shales  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  Pendleside  Series  with  ProlecaniU$ 
eompressuB,  at  Bradbourne,  Derbyshire,  near  Warslow  and  Wetton, 
Staffordshire,  in  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Hodder  near  Stonyburst,  and  also 
at  Wbitewell,  and  immediately  below  tbe  Foaidanomya  Beeheri  beds 
in  a  little  stream  soutb-east  of  Hill  Skelterton,  near  Craooe.  I  have 
also  found  them  at  tbe  same  borizon  at  Bain  hall  Quarry,  Barnolds- 
wick,  and  at  the  quarry  half  a  mile  soutb  of  Switchers  and  one  and 
a  half  miles  W.S.W.  of  Hellifield. 

Tbe  range  of  Cyathaxonia  and  Amplexi-zaphrentis  denotes  the 
passage  beds  between  tbe  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series  and  the 
Pendleside  Series.  At  Lady  McLaren's  Quarry,  Prestatyn,  they 
lived  on  until  Pierinopecten  papyraceus  appeared. 

In  Nortb  Wales  this  passage  series  is  complicated  by  tbe  local 
presence  of  tbe  chert  beds.  The  chert  beds  themselves  contain  bat 
few  recognisable  fossils  beyond  abundance  of  sponge  spicules  (vide 
ante,  p.  393),  and  they  are  immediately  succeeded  by  tbe  black 
shale  and  limestones  which  represent  tbe  Pendleside  Series  in 
Nortb  Wales.  We  should  expect  a  careful  examination  of  these 
cherts  to  yield  Radiolarians  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the 
Culm  Series  of  Nortb  Devon,  which  are  probably  of  tbe  same  age. 

Just  as  tbe  oncoming  of  tbe  deposit  of  the  thick  mass  of  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  was  gradual  and  gave  rise  to  local  dlfierenoea 
in  tbe  deposit,  so  tbe  commencement  of  the  deposition  of  tbe  thick 
shale  series,  the  substitution  of  a  detrital  for  a  purely  organic  deposit, 
produced  divergences  which  have  made  correlation  somewhat 
obscure.      One  fact,   however,  seems  to  become  more  and  more 
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firmly  established,  that  is  to  saj,  the  chertj  deposits  of  North 
Yorkshire  at  the  top  of  the  Yoredale  Series,  the  cherts  of  the  Sykes 
in  the  Trough  of  Bolland,  North  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  the 
rotten-stones  of  Glamorgan,  and  the  oherts  of  Codden  Hill,  Devon- 
shire, appear  from  palssontologioal  evidence  to  be  homotaxial  and 
contemporaneous.  These  cherts  succeed  beds  with  a  Vi86an,  or,  to 
be  more  precise,  an  Upper  Dibunophyllum  fauna,  and  in  every  case 
except  that  of  North  Yorkshire  (near  Leyburn)  are  succeeded  by 
the  Posidonomya  Becheri  beds  of  the  Pendleside  Series.  In  North 
Yorkshire  it  is  known  that  P.  Becheri  beds  are  absent,  this  deposit 
never  having  been  found  hitherto  in  such  high  latitudes.  We  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  here  the  origin  of  the  North  Wales  cherts. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  the  cherts  themselves  are 
finely  and  regularly  stratified,  that  the  quantity  of  chert  varies  from 
a  high  percentage  to  a  small  one,  that  the  limestcmes  below  the 
chert  are  largely  impregnated  with  this  mineral,  and  probably  the 
chert  is  a  replacement  mineral. 

At  the  inlier  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  at  the  Sykes  in  the 
Trough  of  Bolland  massive  cherts,  most  closely  resembling  those  of 
North  Wales,  lie  on  the  top  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  and  are  succeeded  by  black  shales  of  the  Pendleside 
Series.  We  are  not  aware  that  a  cherty  deposit  occurs  to  that  extent 
anywhere  else  in  that  district,  but  chert  is  present  on  the  top  of  the 
inlier  at  Withgill.  At  Pendle  Hill  the  Pendleside  Limestone 
contains  numerous  strings  and  nodules  of  chert.  These  are  of  course 
higher  up  in  the  series.  At  the  Sykes  the  beds  are  remarkably 
unfossiliferous,  but  we  obtained  sufficient  evidence  to  demonstrate 
that  the  limestones  belong  to  the  Upper  Dibunophyllum  zones. 

In  North  Derbyshire  remains  of  a  large  deposit  of  chert  are  to  be 
seen  near  Pindale,  east  of  Castleton,  but  on  the  western  flank  of  the 
Staffordshire-Derbyshire  inlier  chert  is  very  irregular  in  its 
occurrence.  It  is,  however,  present  at  Mixon  below  beds  with 
Posidonomya  Becheri,  and  in  Beds,  as  strings  and  nodules,  containing 
Oyathaxonia  and  Amplexi-zaphrentis  at  Warslow,  and  as  a  cherty 
limestone  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Thorpe  Cloud.  On  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Pennines  massive  chert  occurs  at  Bakewell  at  the  top 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  above  the  Cyathaxonia  beds,  in 
which  the  black  marble  of  Ash  ford  occurs,  this  Black  Limestone 
probably  being  on  the  same  horizon  as  the  '  Aberdo '  Black  Limestone 
of  North  Wales. 

In  South  Wales  the  Black  Limestones  of  Oystermouth  Castle 
contain  Amplexi-zaphreyUis,  and  are  the  representatives  of  the 
Cyathaxonia  zone  in  South  Wales.  These  beds  are  in  turn  succeeded 
by  the  rotten-stone  beds  of  Bishopton,  evidently  decomposed  cherts, 
the  equivalents  of  the  Flintshire  cherts. 

At  Bishopton  the  rotten-stones  are  succeeded  by  a  black  shale 
series  which  has  a  limited  but  definite  Pendleside  fauna,  Posidoniella 
lavis  and  Olyphioceras  biiingue. 

[It  is  necessary  to  inquire  as  to  what  beds,  if  any,  are  the 
representatives  of  the  cherts  in  those  parts  of  North  Wales  where 
they  do  not  occur.     The  question  is  one  that  can  only  be  solved  by 
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palsBontologj.  Wherever  the  cherts  are  present  in  North  Wales  in 
sequence  we  find  that  they  rest  on  limestones  with  the  Cyathaxonia 
fauna,  that  is,  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Dtbtmophyllum  zone.  There 
are  three  sections  in  North  Wales  which  show  this  sequence ;  the 
most  easterly  is  in  the  road  from  Brynford  to  Holywell,  where 
cherts  are  seen  to  rest  on  whitish  limestones  of  the  Cyathaxonia 
heds,  to  be  succeeded  by  black  shales  and  limestones  of  the  Pendle- 
side  Series  with  a  typical  fauna.  Here  the  cherts  are  probably  not 
more  than  30  to  40  feet  thick.  Further  west,  about  one  mile  north- 
west of  Holywell,  is  the  section  at  the  Grange  Quarry,  Hollo  way. 
Here  there  is  the  following  succession  {vide  ante,  pp.  894-395)  : — 


V'Vv.: 


Cherts  -with  a  band  of  (F)  cnuhed  chert. 

Shales  with  Fosidonomya  membranaeea, 
_^_.^_    Cherts,  26  feet ;  Aerolepis  Hopkinsi. 
( ...  I  *.  .  ■  Aberdo  Limestones  {Oyathiueonia  beds). 

Upper  IHbuncphyUum  beds. 


— ? f— 

Fio.  5. — Grange  Quarry,  Hollo  way.     See  also  Fig.  1  (xrii). 

That  is  to  say,  shales  with  a  Pendleside  fauna  appear,  between  two 
chert  series. 

The  quarry  at  Trelogan,  four  miles  further  north-west,  shows  the 
same  sequence.  At  Pentre,  near  Gronant,  and  Talacre  the  ohert 
beds  are  very  thick,  much  more  evenly  bedded  than  the  beds  further 
south-east,  and  it  is  not  apparent  on  what  beds  they  rest,  but  we 
collected  in  the  cherts  Producius  longispinus,  P,  'puneiatuB,  and  a  spinoee 
form.  At  these  places  the  cherts  are  succeeded  by  black  calcareous 
shales  with  a  Pendleside  fauna.  At  Waenbrodlas  the  cherts  succeed 
the  Cyathaxonia  beds,  and  there  is  no  black  shale  series  intercalated 
in  them.  In  the  upper  decomposed  dherts  we  collected  the  fauna, 
p.  396  (xix),  which  has  a  distinctly  Upper  Carboniferous  Limestone 
character,  rather  than  a  Pendleside  facies.  The  fish  are  certainly 
Lower  Carboniferous  forms.  South  of  Waenbrodlas,  about  ten  miles, 
is  a  chert  quarry  at  Pant-y-Terwyn,  resting  on  the  calcareous  pebbly 
grit  of  Graianryd,  which  we  think  represents  the  Cyathaxonia  beds. 

So  far,  then,  whenever  the  chert  beds  occur  they  rest  on  the 
Cyathaxonia  beds  of  the  limestone,  and  the  fauna,  sparse  though  it 
be,  has  a  Carboniferous  Limestone  facies ;  but  when  we  examine  the 
sequence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prestatyn,  Gwaenysgor,  and  Teilia 
we  find  that  its  lithological  character  is  completely  changed. 

Besting  apparently  conformably  on  the  Cyathaxonia  beds  are 
some  70  feet  of  dark  limestones  of  peculiar  character,  different  in 
numerous  details  (vide  ante,  p.  451)  from  the  dark  limestones  of 
Aberdo  character,  which  it  must  be  remembered  also  contain  a 
Cyathaxonia  fauna.  The  limestones  are  seen  at  Teilia,  Gwaenysgor, 
and  the  hill  above  Prestatyn.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  these  lime- 
stones at  once  fixes  their  horizon  to  be  the  base  of  the  Pendleside 
Series,  and  we  find  the  limestones  occupying  the  same  relation  to 
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the  Cyaihaxonia  beds  that  we  do  in  various  localities  in  North 
Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire,  i.e.  limestones  and  shales 
with  Poiidonomya  Becheri  and  Pterinopecten  papyraeeus  succeed  beds 
with  Cyaihaxonia  fauna.  Here,  then,  the  cherts  do  not  succeed  the 
Cyaihaxonia  limestones.  Apparently  there  is  no  unconformity. 
The  sections  at  Teilia,  the  hill  above  Prestatyn,  and  Lady  McLaren's 
Quarry  opposite  Nant  Hall  seem  to  point  to  the  sequence  being 
perfectly  normal.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Posidonomya  Becheri 
limestones  near  Prestatyn  are  far  less  carbonaceous  than  beds  with 
a  similar  fauna  which  succeed  the  cherts  further  east,  and  that 
P.  Becheri  itself  is  much  rarer  near  Holywell  than  it  is  at  Prestatyn. 

Three  solutions,  neither  of  which  are  absolutely  satisfactory,  offer 
themselves  to  this  question.  One  that  the  cherts  near  Holywell  are 
the  homotaxial  equivalents  of  the  P.  Becheri  limestones.  Another, 
that  the  cherts  have  been  cut  out  by  an  unconformity  or  some 
result  of  earth  movements. 

In  favour  of  the  first  view :  The  cherts  and  P,  Becheri  beds  rest 
everywhere,  apparently  conformably,  on  the  Cyaihaxonia  beds  of 
the  Upper  Dibunophyllum  zone.  Where  cherts  are  present  the 
Pendleside  Series  is  characterised  by  black  shaly  limestones,  which 
always  succeed  them.  That  the  limestones  and  chert  beds  are  both 
tbin-bedded  and  the  beds  very  finely  stratified.  That  plant-remains 
have  been  obtained  from  the  base  of  the  cherts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  typical  Pendleside  fauna  has  not  been 
obtained  from  the  cherts,  but  the  fauna  they  do  contain  indicates 
a  somewhat  lower  horizon. 

If  the  north  flank  of  the  hill  be  followed  from  Prestatyn  eastwards 
to  Lady  McLiaren's  Quarry  the  section  given  on  p.  451  is  seen. 
These  beds  rest  on  Cyaihaxonia  limestones,  which  are  exposed 
a  few  yards  further  west.  Continuing  eastward  along  the  hill,  the 
outcrop  of  the  Posidonomya  Becheri  limestones  is  seen  as  far  as 
Top  Nant  Farm.  East  of  this  farm  is  a  shallow  pit,  from  which 
similar  limestones  were  obtained.  Some  200  yards  south  of  this  pit 
is  another  shallow  excavation  which  shows  chert  debris,  and  in 
snob  condition  and  quantity  as  to  indicate  the  broken  up  bed  of 
ohert.  No  junction  is  seen,  but  it  would  seem  that  a  bed  of  chert 
may  here  overlie  P.  Becheri  limestones.  The  general  dip  of  the 
beds  is  north-east,  and  this  outcrop  of  chert  is  about  470  feet 
above  O.D.  The  next  most  easterly  exposure  of  chert  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away  in  a  dingle  west  of  the  road  over  the  hill  to  Teilia 
and  Gwaenysgor.  This  is  in  the  200  feet  contour,  and  the  beds  are 
dipping  very  highly  and  evidently  near  a  fault. 

For  the  present,  then,  the  precise  reason  for  the  absence  of  the 
cherts  immediately  in  succession  of  the  Cyaihaxonia  beds  is  not 
apparent,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  are  the  homotaxial  equivalents 
of  the  Posidonomya  Becheri  limestones. 

The  difficulty  of  correlation  has  been  enhanced  by  the  unfortunate 
assumption  that  Black  Limestones  were  all  on  the  same  horizon. 
There  are  no  less  than  three  series  of  Black  Limestones  each  with 
a  definite  fauna :  the  Black  Limestones  of  the  Holywell  shales  and 
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Teilia  Beds  witb  P.  Becheri,  the  Black  Limestones  (Aberdo)  of 
Hulloway  and  Trelogan  with  Oyathaxonia,  and  the  Black  Lime- 
stones of  Prestatyn  with  Zaphrentia  aff.  MiniBkiUeni.  Probably  the 
latter  two  are  nearly  on  the  same  horizon,  and  both  must  be 
included  in  the  Qpper  Dibunophyllum  zone.  This  Zaphrentoid  coral 
has  occurred  in  the  same  zone  at  Bradbourne,  Derbyshire,  and 
Bush,  00.  Dublin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cherts  overlie  the 
lower  set  of  Black  Limestones,  but  it  is  their  relation  to  the 
Posidonomya  Becheri  limestones  which  has  been  questioned.  The 
idea  that  the  cherts  are  the  homotaxial  equivalents  of  the  Millstone 
Orit  is  obviously  untenable  on  palsdontological  grounds,  the  more  so 
if  P.  Becheri  beds  occur  above  them. 

The  third  solution  of  the  question  is  that  the  chert  beds  occur  at 
different  horizons  in  the  series  at  different  localities,  that  they  are 
higher  at  Pentre  and  near  Gronant  than  they  are  near  Holywell, 
Trelugan,  and  Waenbrodlas.  We  know  that  cherts  occur  at  many 
horizons  in  the  Upper  Dibunophyllum  beds  of  Derbyshire,  both  in 
and  below  the  OyaihaoMma  zone.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  junction  of  the  Cyaihaxonia  beds  and  the  Posidonomya  beds 
should  be  recognised  and  mapped,  because  the  junction  is  the 
division  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Carboniferous  Series  in  the 
Midlands.  At  this  point  the  great  faunal  change  takes  place,  at 
this  point  the  new  fauna  comes  in,  and  moreover  the  faunal  change 
corresponds  with  well-marked  change  in  lithological  characters, 
provided  that  the  mere  colour  (black)  is  not  allowed  to  cause 
confusion  of  limestones  on  two  distinct  horizons.J 
6.   The  Pbndlbsidb  Series. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Prestatyn  and  Holywell  the  Pendleside 
Series  is  well  represented,  typical  fossils,  flora  and  fauna,  being 
common.  Immediately  above  the  cherts  are  peculiar  black  lime- 
stones of  definite  character  {vide  ante,  pp.  450,  454),  which  ^re  exactly 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Pendleside  Series 
anywhere  in  the  Pennine  area. 

We  have  not  yet  found  the  lowest  zonal  fossil  of  this  series, 
Frolecanites  compreasus,  in  North  Wales,  except  possibly  at  Teilia. 
Posidonomya  membranacea,  l\  Becheri,  and  Pterinopecten  papyraeeug 
are  abundant  in  many  localities.  The  first  two  species  may  be 
considered  as  absolutely  characteristic  of  this  horizon,  having  never 
yet  been  found  in  higher  beds. 

At  Teilia  Quarry  the  following  plants  have  been  obtained,  and 
Mr.  Kidston  gives  the  following  list,  op.  supra  cit.    A  fine  collection 
is  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  and  we  owe  our  thanks  to 
Mr.  A.  Newstead,  the  Curator,  for  an  examination  of  the  specimens. 
*Adianttte»  antiquut.  S,  affinit, 

Sphenopteru  Teiliana.  Rhaeopteris  glaheUata, 

*S.  suhgeniculata.  It.  inequilatera, 

S.  striata,  P  Areheopteri*  sp. 

*S.  pachyrachis,  ^Aateroealamites  acrobieulatm. 

•  ,,  yar.  stenophylla,  Lepidophlom  sp. 

^8,  SehUbani, 

Thoae  epecies  marked  bj  an  *  hare  been  obtained  from  beds  containing  the  aune 
fauna  at  Poolvash,  Isle  of  Man,  Pendle  Hill,  and  North  Staffordshire. 
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The  number  of  speciinens  found  in  various  localities  is  remarkable 
when  the  marine  character  of  the  deposit  is  considered.  The 
presence  of  drifted  plants  at  any  place  must  b^  purely  due  to 
currents  and  the  proximity  of  land. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  palsaontological  evidence 
definitely  correlates  the  Teilia  Beds  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
Pendleside  Series  of  the  Midlands  and  the  Fosidonomya  Becheri  beds 
of  the  Culm.  Between  Holywell  and  Bagillt  the  shaley  division 
of  the  series  is  well  developed  and  reaches  a  normal  thickness. 
The  beds  are  difficult  to  examine  in  detail,  but  we  know  that  the 
peculiar  mutation  of  Producius  Cora  which  characterises  beds  of  this 
horizon  elsewhere  is  present  in  abundance  {vide  ante,  p.  454). 

From  Holywell  south  the  black  shale  series  are  only  occasionally 
exposed,  as  they  occupy  the  flat  country  east  of  the  limestone 
escarpment. 

In  the  ravine  of  Nant  Figillt  Wood,  shales  with  LinguLa  and 
obscure  fish -remains  appear  to  succeed  limestones  containing 
Amplexi'Zaphrentis  and  Cyathaxonia,  and  the  brick-pits  near  Hendre 
gave  a  dark  earthy  limestone  crowded  with  Posidoniella  lavis, 
Qlyphioceras  reticulaium,  and.  Dimorphoceraa  Qilbertsoni,  so  that  here 
we  get  evidence  of  a  zone  of  the  Pendleside  Series  much  higher  in 
the  succession  than  the  Fosidonomya  Becheri  beds,  which  corresponds 
to  the  black  fossiliferous  limestones  of  Horsebridge  Clough,  High 
Oreen  Wood,  near  Hebden  Bridge.  South  of  Hendre  exposures 
of  the  shale  series  are  very  few.  The  Survey  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  Fosidonomya  and  Qoniaiiies  in  shale  with  cement 
stones  in  the  Biver  Terrig,  some  miles  further  south.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  species  were  not  determined. 

All  through  the  Midlands  and  North  Wales  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Pendleside  Series  is  marked  by  a  very  rapid  thinning-out,  and  it 
is  rather  singular  that  this  practically  coincides  with  a  latitude  of 
53°  N.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  remarkable  variation  of 
thickness  in  these  beds  that  takes  place  within  about  ten  minutes 
of  latitude : — 

Locality.  Latitude  N.  Thickness,  feet. 

HolyweU,  Co.  Flint         68°  16'  20"  1000 

Near  Buxton,  Co.  Derby 63**  16'    0"       (about)  1000 

Morridge,  Co.  Stafford     63°    7'    0"  1000 

Llangollen,  Co.  Denbigh 62°  68'    0".  18-50 

Lilleshall,  Co.  Salop         52°  44'  40"  absent 

Ticknall  and  Grace  Dieu,  Co.  Leicester  ...        62°  48'    0"  30  to  40 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  in  this  particular  also  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  North  Wales  development  of  the  Pendleside 
Series  with  the  larger  Pennine  area. 

7.   Notes  on  the  Paljeontologt. 

Daviesiella  (Productus)  Llangollensis,  Davidson,  sp.  Waagen 
(Mem.  Qeol.  Surv.  India :  PalsBontologica  Indica,  ser.  xiii,  vol.  i, 
No.  iv,  p.  613)  says :  **  1  create  this  genus  for  the  reception  of  such 
forms  as  Productus  Llangollensis  and  Chonetes  comoides,  Sow.,  which 
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are  charaoterised  by  cardinal  teeth  and  a  second  pair  of  adductor 
impressions  in  the  ventral  valve.  The  other  characters  are  like 
those  of  ProdueluB,'* 

He  has  omitted  two  very  important  characters  which  are  present 
in  the  former  species.  These  are  a  well-marked  area  and  a  hollow 
beneath  the  beak  of  the  brachial  valve,  two  characters  which  in 
addition  separate  the  species  from  Productus.  The  extraordinary 
thickness  of  the  brachial  valve  of  this  species  is  very  remarkable, 
reaching  in  some  cases  to  one  inch. 

ProducUu  gigantena,  A  good  deal  of  detailed  work  requires  to  be 
done  on  the  shells  which  come  under  this  group  name.  It  is 
questionable  whether  all  really,  sensu  atricto,  can  come  into  the 
genus  Produetua,  In  some  specimens  there  is  a  distinct  area  and 
other  characters  which  point  rather  to  an  affinity  with  Chonetea. 
We  have  mentioned  in  the  text  that  the  group  which  we  temporarily 
allude  to  as  P.  giganteus  lived  together,  and  that  the  variant  forms 
or  mutations  have  no  value  as  an  index  of  time. 

Productua  antiquaiua.  A  very  elegant  reticulate  form  belonging 
to  this  genus  is  not  uncommon  throughout  the  DihunophyUum  zone 
of  North  Wales.  We  know  it  from  the  Midlands  at  the  same 
horizon.  It  is  distinct  enough  to  deserve  a  specific  name,  which 
will  doubtless  be  given  to  it  when  the  genus  is  revised. 

Productua  Cora,  We  have  retained  this  name  for  the  present,  on 
the  statement  of  de  Koninck  that  D'Orbigny's  type  from  Bolivia  was 
identical  with  the  Belgian  species,  although  neither  the  original 
description  nor  figure  is  good. 

The  careful  search  for  fossils  in  the  North  Welsh  Carboniferous 
rocks  has  yielded  no  new  forms,  but  certain  details  of  the  fauna  are 
worth  recording. 

In  the  limestone  the  number  of  species  of  each  group  of  organisms, 
except  the  corals,  is  much  less  than  are  present  at  the  same  horizons 
in  the  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  inlier  of  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
Of  the  Mollusca  the  Cephalopoda  are  only  represented  by  about 
half  a  dozen  species,  and  individuals  are  extremely  rare.  Both 
Gasteropods  and  Lamellibranchs  are  comparatively  as  rare  as  the 
Cephalopods.  Morton  quotes  about  30  of  each  family.  The 
Brachiopoda,  as  might  be  expected,  are  more  common,  and  are 
represented  by  about  50  species.  In  this  group  individuals  are 
frequent,  but  not  so  common  as  in  the  Midlands. 

The  only  species  which  occurs  in  North  Wales  and  has  not  yet 
been  found  in  North  Staffordshire  or  Derbyshire  is  Alloriama  maxtmo, 
Portl.,  sp.,  the  Sanguinoliiea  dava  of  Morton's  list.  In  the  paucity 
of  species  and  individuals  North  Wales  agrees  with  the  Bristol— 
Mendip  area.     Conditions,  therefore,  must  have  been  very  similar. 

P.  membranaeea  has  a  very  limited  vertical,  hut  a  wide  horizontal, 
range.  It  is  always  found  in  black  shale  or  dark  limestone 
immediately  succeeding  beds  with  a  Yis6an  fauna.  It  has  been 
found  in  this  position  from  the  west  coast  of  County  Clare  to  Clavier 
in  Belgium,  and  it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  definite  zonal 
index  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Pendleside  Series. 
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8.   Summary. 

In  ooDoIusion,  the  main  results  of  our  researches  in  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  North  Wales  may  be  epitomised  as  follows : — 

1.  The  classification  of  these  rocks  here  given  is  absolutely  based 
on  palasontological  data :  it  has  been  shown  that  all  the  errors  in 
previous  work  can  be  traced  to  the  subordination  of  palaeontology 
to  the  lithological  features  of  the  strata. 

2.  The  sequence  exhibited  in  the  area  under  examination  is 
perfectly  normal  to  that  obtaining  in  other  areas  of  the  North 
Midlands,  which  afforded  the  key  to  the  simple  explanation  of  the 
succession  in  this  district.  For  the  purposes  of  correlation  the 
perfection  of  the  geological  record  has  exceeded  our  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

3.  The  Holywell  shales  have  been  proved  to  be  the  equivalents, 
lithologically  and  palsdontologically,  of  the  Pendleside  Series. 

4.  The  lower  series  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  as  developed 
in  the  Bristol  area  was  never  deposited  in  these  parts,  whose  lowest 
beds  are  characteristic  of  a  comparatively  late  phase  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  period.  Whether  this  was  altogether  due  to 
irregular  configuration  of  the  ocean  floor  of  that  age,  or  to  con- 
temporaneous earth-movement  of  a  specially  regional  character,  it  is 
much  too  soon  as  yet  to  argue  with  assurance. 

Our  thanks  are  largely  due  to  Dr.  A.  Yaughan,  who  has  kindly 
looked  over  a  large  number  of  Corals  and  Brachiopods  and  compared 
them  with  the  forms  occurring  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Bristol 
Carboniferous  area.  We  also  have  to  thank  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward 
and  Mr.  R.  Kidston  for  the  determination  of  some  fossil  fish-  and 
plant-remains. 
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IV. — The  Zones  of  the  Lower  Chalk. 
By  A.  J.  Jukbs-Bbownb,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

N  the  September  number  of  this  Magazine  Mr.  T.  0.  Bosworth 
raises  some  questions  with  regard  to  the  zoning  of  the  Lower 
Chalk  in  general,  and  of  Cambridgeshire  in  particular.  As  I  am 
responsible  for  the  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Chalk  of  this  country 
into  zones  I  suppose  the  matter  concerns  me  more  than  anyone  else. 

The  two  main  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Bosworth  are  (1)  the  zonal 
position  of  the  Totternhoe  Stone,  (2)  the  propriety  of  using  Holasier 
8ubglobo8U8  as  an  index  for  the  higher  zone.  He  may  be  sure  that 
both  these  points  were  fully  considered  by  me  when  compiling  the 
account  of  the  Lower  Chalk  for  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  on 
Cretaceous  Kocks,  and  he  is  probably  aware  that  the  second  point 
was  discussed  in  the  second  volume  of  that  Memoir  (chapter  ii,  p.  17). 

With  respect  to  the  Totternhoe  Stone,  Mr.  Bosworth  should  explain 
why  he  uses  the  term  "  Burwell  Rock  ";  this  name  may  be  current 
at  Cambridge,  but  it  cannot  supplant  the  older  name  of  Totternhoe 
Stone,  and  his  own  diagrams  show  that  he  accepts  the  identity  of 
the  stone  beds  at  Totternhoe  and  Burwell. 
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Next  as  regards  the  zonal  positioQ  of  the  Totternhoe  Stone.  The 
reasons  for  placing  it  in  the  higher  rather  than  in  the  lower  zone 
were  stronger  than  he  imagines  them  to  have  heen.  If  he  had 
referred  to  my  first  paper  on  "  The  Subdivisions  of  the  Chalk  "  ^  he 
would  have  found  that  under  the  head  of  Totternhoe  Stone  a  special 
point  was  made  of  the  occurrence  of  a  nodule  bed  at  its  base,  and 
attention  was  drawn  to  certain  fossils  as  characteristic  of  the  stone. 
The  reasons  which  weighed  with  me  when  compiling  the  General 
Memoir  were  the  following : — 

1.  The  frequent  signs  of  current  erosion  at  or  near  its  base,  and 
the  change  of  physical  conditions  thus  indicated. 

2.  The  presence  of  certain  fossils  which  are  generally  characteristic 
of  higher  beds  and  are  rarely  or  never  present  in  the  Chalk  Marl  of 
those  counties  in  which  the  Totternhoe  Stone  is  typically  developed. 
The  chief  of  these  are  Acanthoceras  rotomagennsj  A.  cenomaneTisis, 
Maploceras  Austeni,  Actinocumax  lanceolntm,  Pecten  Beaveri, 
P,  elongatuSf  P.  Jissicostay  Lima  echinata,  Enoploclyiia  Imageif  and 
more  rarely  Holaster  aubglobosus. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  stone  passes  upward  into  the  overlying  chalk 
without  any  sign  of  physical  change. 

Mr  Bosworth  has  a  curious  method  of  estimating  the  affinities  of 
a  fauna,  for  he  does  not  deal  with  the  actual  fauna  of  the  Totternhoe 
Stone,  but  takes  the  fossil  assemblages  in  the  beds  below  and  above 
it,  and  calculates  how  many  species  of  each  occur  also  in  the 
intermediate  band.  This  is  certainly  not  the  usual  way,  and  can 
only  be  interesting  as  throwing  a  kind  of  sidelight  on  the  subject, 
and  this  only  when  the  comparison  is  fairly  made.  With  this  object 
Beptilia  should  be  excluded,  seeing  that  none  occur  either  in  the 
Chalk  Marl  or  in  the  Totternhoe  Stone  of  Cambrivlgeshire. 

When  only  the  same  classes  of  animals  are  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  comparison  the  results  are  different  from  those  given  by 
Mr.  Bosworth.  The  proportion  of  Chalk  Marl  species  which  range 
up  is  the  same,  nam«ly  92  per  cent.,  but  the  proportion  of  the  species 
ranging  down  from  the  higher  beds  into  the  Totternhoe  Stone  is  33 
out  of  42,  i.e.,  78  per  cent,  instead  of  only  67. 

If,  however,  the  usual  and  more  rational  method  is  employed,  and 
a  larger  area  is  included  by  taking  in  the  lists  from  the  counties  of 
Bedford  and  Hertford,  where  the  Totternhoe  Stone  is  typically 
developed,  we  shall  certainly  get  a  more  reliable  estimate  of  the 
relations  of  the  fauna  of  that  stone  to  those  of  the  beds  above  and 
below.  Excluding  reptiles  but  including  fish  the  fauna  of  the 
Totternhoe  Stone  (as  recorded  in  the  General  Memoir)  comprises 
96  species ;  of  these  only  23  range  downward  into  the  Chalk  Marl 
of  the  counties  mentioned,  while  no  fewer  than  45  range  up  into 
the  overlying  beds';  in  other  words,  twice  as  many  range  upward 
as  downward,  and  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  fauna  of  the 

1  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  II,  Vol.  VII  (1880),  p.  251. 

'  ThJB  number  inclades  those  recorded  by  Mr.  Bosworth,  but  omits  three 
Cephalopoda  which  have  only  been  found  at  Orwell  in  a  quarry  which  may  or  may 
not  be  aboye  the  Totternhoe  Stone. 
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Totternboe  Stone  has  much  more  affinity  with  the  beds  above  than 
with  the  beds  below. 

I  record  this  result  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Bosworth*s  peculiar  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  matter,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  much  stress  on 
the  argument,  for  I  regard  mere  percentages  as  deceptive  and 
unsatisfactory  tests,  unless  the  abundance  of  characteristic  species 
is  taken  into  account.  I  am  quite  disposed  to  give  due  weight  to 
the  fact  that  Sehlmnbaehia  varians,  Scaphites  aqualis,  and  several 
species  of  Turrilites,  which  are  important  members  of  the  southern 
Chalk  Marl  fauna,  occur  also  in  the  Totternboe  Stone.  Indeed, 
I  regard  this  stone  as  a  band  of  rock  developed  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  zones  at  a  time  wben  some  species  were  dying  out  and 
when  others  were  coming  in,  so  that  it  might  with  equally  good 
reason  be  placed  in  either  zone. 

I  have  stated  the  reasons  which  originally  induced  me  to  regard 
it  as  the  base  of  the  higher  zone,  and  I  do  not  see  that  any  clearer 
idea  of  its  real  position  as  a  passage  bed  would  be  gained  b}'  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  zone  of  Ammonites  varians.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
the  matter  had  best  be  left  where  it  stands  until  a  larger  body  of 
evidence  has  been  obtained. 

I  have  next  to  deal  with  Mr.  Bosworth's  statements  regarding  the 
recorded  occurrences  of  Holnsier  8nbg!obo8u$  and  H,  treeensia,  some 
of  which  are  certainly  incorrect,  while  others  require  confirmation. 

He  states  that  H,  subglohosus  is  nearly  as  common  in  the  zone 
of  A.  varians  as  in  the  beds  above  throughout  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
Isle  of  Wight,  Sussex,  and  Kent  I  So  far  as  I  know  this  is  only 
true  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  rest  of  the  statement  absolutely 
contradicts  that  made  by  me  in  the  General  Memoir  above  mentioned 
(vol.  ii,  p.  17).  It  IS  true  that  Mantel!  recorded  H.  subglohosus  from 
Middleham,  Mad^'.ock  found  it  in  the  Chalk  Marl  of  Eastbourne,  and 
Etheridge  in  that  of  Folkestone,  but  so  far  as  I  know  these  records 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  later  collectors.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  urchin  is  a  common  fossil  in  the  central  part  of  the  Lower 
Chalk  throughout  Kent  and  Surrey,  as  well  as  at  Lewes  and 
Eastbourne  in  Sussex.  If  Mr.  Bos  worth  has  any  special  information 
about  the  distribution  of  this  fossil  in  the  counties  mentioned  he 
should  publish  it. 

Again,  I  am  obliged  to  contradict  his  statement  that  H,  aubylobosus 
is  a  rare  fossil  above  the  Totternboe  Stone  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire.  Such  an  idea  can  only  be  due  to  careless  reading  of  the 
records  and  descriptions  given  by  Mr.  W.  Hill  and  myself.  In  the 
General  Memoir  (vol.  ii,  p.  20)  I  wrote :  **  Holaster  subglobosus  is 
not  uncommon  in  these  beds  both  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire, 
but  it  is  equally  common  in  the  zone  of  Am,  varians,  so  that  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  take  Offaster  spharicus  as  the  index  of  the  zone 
in  these  counties.'' 

With  respect  to  -ff  trecensis  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  on  what 
authority  Mr.  Bosworth  asserts  that  in  Dorset  and  Devon  this 
species  **  is  plentiful  in  the  beds  above  the  A.  varians  zone,  .  .  . 
is  almost  confined  to  the  zone  and  oould  well  be  used  as  the  zone 
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fossil."  So  far  as  my  experienoe  goes  it  is  not  plentiful  in  either 
zone,  but  is  ocoasionally  to  be  found  in  Dorset  near  the  base  of  the 
A.  variana  zone  and  near  the  top  of  the  H,  auhglobosus  zone.  As 
regards  Devon  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  means  I 

Mr.  Bos  worth  also  states  that  JET,  trecenais  '*is  common  throughout 
the  [upper]  zone  in  Hants,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight." 
He  writes  as  if  this  was  a  well-known  fact  or  could  easily  be  gathered 
from  a  perusal  of  the  Survey  Memoirs,  whereas  I  do  not  think  that 
any  such  statement  has  been  made  either  in  these  memoirs  or  in  any 
other  publication,  except  with  regard  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  In 
Sussex  it  would  seem  to  be  a  scarce  fossil,  for  I  was  not  able  to 
record  the  occurrence  of  a  single  specimen  from  the  zone  of 
M.  aubgloboBus, 

The  only  satisfactory  and  useful  part  of  Mr.  Bosworth's  article  ia 
the  record  of  his  own  observations  near  Cambridge.  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these,  and  am  quite  ready  to  accept 
his  statement  that  H,  treeensia  is  more  abundant  than  would  appear 
from  the  lists  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  also  that 
it  occurs  chiefly  in  the  upper  half  of  the  zone,  while  H,  aubglohomu 
occurs  more  abundantly  (if  not  exclusively)  in  the  lower  half. 

I  believe  that  the  same  distribution  of  these  two  species  prevails 
in  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire,  as  well  as  in 
Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  This  is  a  point  which  is  well  worth 
further  investigation,  and  if  their  relative  abundance  proved  to  be 
the  same  as  in  Cambridgeshire,  it  might  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
the  two  subzones  which  are  suggested  by  Mr.  Bosworth. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  his  proposal  to  substitute  the  term 
**  Lower  Holaster  zone  "  for  the  zone  of  H.  aubgloboaua  will  meet  with 
acceptance.  There  are  several  obvious  objections  to  it  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  specify,  and,  in  fact,  he  does  not  seem  satisfied 
with  it  himself,  for  in  the  table  with  which  his  article  concludes  it 
is  replaced  by  the  designation  of  "  Two  Holasters  zone."  He  might 
at  least  have  made  up  his  mind  to  use  one  or  the  other  and  not  both. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  JB.  aubgloboaua  is  not  a  satisfactory 
index  to  the  zone,  but  the  real  question  is,  can  a  more  satisfactory 
one  be  found  ? 

This  question  was  briefly  discussed  in  the  introductory  chapter  to 
the  second  volume  of  the  Memoir  on  Cretaceous  Bocks,  and  I  wrote 
that  **  so  far  as  we  know  at  present  there  is  no  species  which  is 
restricted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Chalk,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  common  enough  in  every  district  to  be  a  useful  index."  When 
preparing  that  memoir  I  hoped  that  Maploceraa  Auateni  would  prove 
to  be  such  a  fossil,  for  though  it  is  not  very  common  it  would  have 
served  well  enough  if  its  range  had  been  limited  to  the  zone. 
Unfortunately,  however,  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  it  occurs  in  the 
zone  of  A.  variana  and  has  not  so  far  been  recorded  from  the  higher 
zone  in  that  county. 

Sharpe,  in  describing  his  Ammoniiea  Auateni,  states  that  it  is 
common  in  the  Guildford  district  of  Surrey,  but  no  one  has  yet 
ascertained  in  which  zone  it  there  occurs.     It  is  fairly  common  in 
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the  zone  of  H,  svbgloboaus  of  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  but  has  not 
yet  been  reported  from  Hampshire,  Kent,  Isle  of  Wight,  Dorset, 
Oxfordshire,  Buokinghamshire,  or  Hertfordshire. 

With  regard  to  Acanthoeeras  rotomagensis  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  better  guide  than  H,  suhglobosuSy  for  in  many  of  the  southern 
counties  it  is  fairly  common  in  the  zone  of  A.  vaWans.  North  of  the 
Thames,  however,  it  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  higher  zone  until 
we  reach  Norfolk,  where  it  again  occurs  in  the  zone  of  A,  vanans,  as 
it  does  also  in  Yorkshire. 

Tliere  remains  only  the  larger  form  of  Diaeoidea  eylindrtca,  a  species 
which  is  generally  much  more  common  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Lower  Chalk  than  in  the  lower  part.  In  the  south  of  England  it 
has  only  been  recorded  from  the  zone  of  A.  variana  in  Dorset  and 
Somerset,  and  by  Mantell  from  Hamsey  in  Sussex  (not  since 
confirmed).  It  is  indeed  a  common  fossil  of  the  lower  zone  in 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Norfolk,  but  the  form  there  found  is 
the  depressed  variety,  and  if  any  constant  structural  differences  can 
be  found  to  distinguish  this  variety  from  that  which  prevails  in  the 
higher  zone  the  latter  might  perhaps  be  utilised  as  an  index  for 
that  zone. 

To  sura  up,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  the  fossils  of  the  Lower  Chalk  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
complete  to  enable  us  to  decide  on  any  substitute  for  H,  auhgloboaua 
as  an  index.  It  tnay  be  that  Hdploeeras  Austeni  would  be  a  better 
one  in  spite  of  its  occasional  occurrence  lower  down,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  taller  hemispheric  variety  of  Discoidea  eylindrtca  will  be 
preferable.  More  information  is  requirad  about  both,  and  meantime 
I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
current  nomenclature,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  terminology 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bosworth  would  at  any  time  be  an  improvement. 


v.— Ths  Soubos  of  thb  Waters  of  Gktsebs. 

By  J.  Malcolm  Macla&bn,  B.Sc,  F.G.S., 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  Calcutta. 

PBOFESSOR  SUESS  has  somewhat  recently  stoted  his  belief  that 
the  waters  of  all  geysers  and  boiling  '  pulsating '  springs  and 
of  some  mineral  springs  are  of  '  hypogene '  or  direct  magmatic 
origin  (Abstract  Geog.  Journ.,  vol.  xx,  p.  618).  I  am  unfortunately 
unable  in  this  backwater  of  science  to  verify  the  abstract  by 
reference  to  the  original  (Gesell.  Deutsch.  Naturforscher  und 
Aertze,  1902).  With  his  belief,  however,  several  prominent 
Continental  and  American  geologists  have  expressed  their  con- 
currence, and  some  have  indeed  amplified  the  hypothesis  to  cover  the 
origin  of  metalliferous  deposits  near  igneous  contacts.  For  example, 
W.  H.  Weed  (Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  M.E.,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  746)  says : — 

**  I  hold  that  the  metallic  contents  of  such  veins  are  not  gathered 
by  ordinary  meteoric  water,  as  maintained  by  Van  Hise.  The  water 
content  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  (ground -water)  present  at  the  time 
of  eruption  was  expelled  by  con  tact- metamorphism.  The  ore- 
forming  solutions  we^e  in  part  of  direct  igneous  origin  (i.e.  primitive 
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or  igneogenouB ;  the  geyser  waters  of  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Tellowstone  regions  are  probably  mainly  of  this  character,  as 
maintained  by  Sness) ;  these  primitive  hot  vapors  and  waters  rise 
and  penetrate  the  zone  of  circulating  meteoric  waters,  heating  the 
latter  and  charging  them  with  both  metallic  salts  and  with  fluorine, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  other  mineralizing  agents." 

Recent  geyser  phenomena  in  New  Zealand  have  led  me  to  doubt 
more  than  ever  the  validity  of  this  inference  of  Suess.  New 
Zealand  contains  one  of  the  most  active  of  fumarolic  areas,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  life-history  of  its  greatest  geyser — the  greatest 
also  that  the  world  has  yet  known — is  strikingly  illuminative  of 
the  subject  under  discussion.  For  confirmatory  details  of  the  history 
of  this  geyser  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Colin  Fraser,  of 
the  New  Zealand  Geological  Survey.  Waimangu  Geyser  was 
discovered  in  January,  1900,  but  it  bad  doubtless  been  in  existence 
for  a  short  time  prior  to  that  date.  Its  basin  was  then  some  130 
feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  at  ordinary  times  full  of  black  muddy 
water.  Although  it  played  almost  daily,  its  eruptions  were  most 
irregular  in  character,  sometimes  expending  their  energy  in  a  single 
outburst,  hurling  a  mass  of  water  estimated  at  800  tons  to 
a  maximum  height  of  1,500  feet,  at  other  times  playing  lightly  and 
intermittently  for  five  to  six  hours.  The  intervals  between 
eruptions  were  rarely  more  than  30  hours.  For  more  than  foor 
years  after  its  discovery  Waimangu  was  in  active  eruption,  bat 
during  July  and  August,  1904,  it  remained  quiescent  for  nearly  two 
months.  After  this  period  of  inactivity  it  recommenced  its  eruptions 
with  pnabated  and  indeed  often  increased  energy,  and  so  continaed 
until  31st  October,  1904,  when,  with  the  exception  of  a  feeble 
eruption  on  the  following  day,  it  ceased  spouting,  and  now  remains 
dormant  or  is  extinct — a  flowing  pool  with  a  temperature  of  130^  F. 

The  modern  history  of  Tarawera  Lake,  four  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Waimangu,  is  important  in  this  connection.  The  explosive 
eruption  of  Tarawera  Mountain  in  June,  1886,  threw  a  great  ash 
barrier  across  the  valley  which  formed  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
waters  of  Lake  Tarawera.  (For  a  graphic  description  of  this 
Tarawera  rift  area,  vide  Geog.  Journ.,  April,  1906.)  The  level  of 
the  lake  at  once  rose  some  28  feet,  and  after  some  time,  as  the 
outlets  through  the  ash  barrier  became  choked  with  d6bris,  continued 
to  rise  still  further.  By  the  end  of  October,  1904,  the  waters  had 
risen  another  14  feet.  At  that  height  and  on  the  Ist  November,  the 
day  on  which  Waimangu  last  played,  the  waters  overtopped  the 
barrier.  On  the  following  day  the  level  of  the  lake  had  fallen  three 
feet,  and  on  the  3rd  November  the  barrier  was  carried  away.  The 
waters  of  the  lake  rushed  over  the  Tetauahape  escarpment  and 
escaped  by  an  old  channel  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  cubic  feet  per  minute,  forming,  for  the  few  days  they  lasted, 
a  stupendous  cataract.  I'he  level  of  the  lake  is  now  eleven  feet 
below  the  maximum  height  of  1904,  and  its  waters  now  escape  by 
the  normal  subterranean  channels,  which  from  Maori  legends  are 
known  to  have  been  in  existence  for  centuries. 
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In  Waimangii  Qeyser  itself  there  has  been  no  reorudeeoence  sinoe 
the  breaking  away  of  Lake  Tarawera,  and  in  the  immediate  yioinity 
there  has  been  one  outburst  only.  This  took  place  on  21st  February, 
1906,  at  Frying  Pan  Flat,  but  lasted  only  a  few  hours.  Frying  Pan 
Flat  is,  however,  an  old  geyser  orater  that  had  been  in  eruption 
daring  the  period  of  Waimangu  aotivity.  Thermal  relief  along  the 
Tarawera  rift  is  now  effected  by  comparatively  mild  eruptions,  the 
character  of  which  would  seem  to  indicate  expulsion  from  slowly 
filling  subterranean  reservoirs. 

Other  large  geysers  in  the  New  Zealand  area  show  or  have  shown 
a  degree  of  dependence  on  superficial  waters.  Dr.  Wohlmann, 
Qovernment  Balueologist,  instances  the  case  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Qeyser 
at  Taupo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Waikato  River,  near  its  emergence 
from  Lake  Taupo.  When  the  Waikato  River  is  in  fiood  the  Crow's 
Nest  Qeyser  plays  every  40  minutes.  With  low  waters  the  interval 
is  increased  to  two  hours.  At  Orakeikorako,  some  fifteen  miles  to 
the  north  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Waikato  River,  the  great 
geysers  last  played  when  the  Waikato  River  was  abnormally  high. 
Thermal  manifestation  at  Orakeikorako  has  sinoe  been  confined  to 
hot  springs. 

Every  gradation  from  Waimangu  through  boiling  springs  to 
faintly  bubbling  warm  pools  are  known  in  the  New  Zealand  area, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  make  any  genetio  distinction  between  the 
most  active  and  the  more  lethargic  members  of  the  series.  Tet 
some  of  the  latter  are  obviously  dependent  for  their  waters  on  surface 
supplies.  The  heat  necessary  to  create  the  motive  force  of  these 
geysers  lies  certainly  at  no  great  depth.  For  many  years  after  the 
1886  eruption  it  was  possible  to  char  wood  by  plunging  it  into 
a  crevice  in  the  ash  beds.  While,  therefore,  the  heat  supplied  to 
the  geysers  may  certainly  be  considered  magmatic,  it  is  nevertheless 
directly  applied,  and  is  not  carried  to  the  geyser  tube  by  magmatic 
waters  and  vapours  such  as  have  been  called  into  existence  in  the 
passage  quoted  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  communication. 

Nor  even  in  this  New  Zealand  region,  the  evidence  from  which 
points  to  the  meteoric  origin  of  geysers  and  hot  springs,  is  the 
evidence  of  contemporaneous  metallic  deposition  lacking.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  New  Zealand  Geological  Survey  I  am  enabled  to 
publish  two  interesting  analyses,  or  rather  assays,  made  by  the 
Colonial  Analyst,  of  fumarolic  deposits  from  Whakarewarewa, 
immediately  south  of  Rotorua.  Siliceous  sinter  taken  from  the 
sides  of  a  trough  used  to  conduct  hot  water  from  a  large  pool  behind 
the  Qeyser  Hotel  gave  — 

dwts.  grs. 

Gold 0    12  per  ton. 

Silver  16      3    „     „ 

while  a  sulphurous  sinter  formed  on  the  edge  of  the  spring  showed :— > 

ozs.dwts.grs. 

Gold 0     14  per  ton. 

Silver  4    0  18    „     „ 

both  most  suggestive  results. 
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While  it  18  at  onoe  admitted  that  the  foregoing  facts  are  not 
in  themselves  saffioiently  correlated  to  justify  the  assamption  of 
a  meteoric  origin  for  all  geysers  and  most  metalliferous  solutions, 
they  may  nevertheless  he  considered  sufficiently  suggestive  to  give 
pause  to  the  most  imaginative  of  magmatic  secretion ists.  In  view  of 
the  undoubted  connection  between  heated  waters  and  ore  deposition, 
further  detailed  and  scientific  study  of  these  fnmarolic  areas  is 
greatly  to  be  desired. 


YI. — Som  FUBTHBB  COMBIDKBATIOMS  OF  THS  GlCMKSTS  OF  THK  6oiJ> 

DkPOSITS  OF  BaBKKBVILLE,   B.C.,  AMD   THK  YlOIMITY. 

By  Kvwtm  J.  E.  Anmr,  Eiq. 

SINGE  the  publication  of  my  paper  "The  Genesis  of  the  Gold 
Deposits  of  Barkerville/' ^  the  frequency  with  which  it  ham 
been  suggested  to  me  that  the  gold  in  the  placers  spoken  of  might 
kave  been  precipitated  tii  •iUi  has  led  me  to  place  before  you  tlie 
reasons  for  ascribing  to  it  the  origin  therein  stated. 
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•tCTlOffI  OP    FILLmC^      AflClEriT  CMAWWEL,    LOWER    WILHAMS  CREEK. 
CARIBOO.  ^.  C. 

In  propounding  the  theory  of  precipitation  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  nuggets  in  the  Australian  '  leads '  Professor  Newbeny 
took  into  account  the  fact  that  it  was  only  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  source  of  the  leads  that  the  larger  nuggets  were  found. 
He  also  noted  that  the  greatest  accretions  of  gold  were  where  the 
wood  found  in  these  old  channels  was  most  abundant;  that  as 
a  rule  the  gold  contained  a  nucleus  of  iron ;  that  it  was  finer  in 

>  Qiiart.  Joum.  Oeol.  So3.,  yoI.  Ix  (1904),  pp.  389-398. 
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quality  than  any  found  in  the  adjaoent  reefs.  In  the  deposits  the 
souroe  of  which  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  the  very  reverse  of  these 
oondi  lions  may  be  said  to  exist. 

llie  general  oharaoteristics  of  these  old  ohannels,  that  is  the  filling 
of  the  auoient  creek  beds,  oonsist  of — 

1.  Pre-Tertiary  gravels  in  the  bottom.^ 

2.  Toogh  olay  containing  striated  boulders  and  pebbles,  with 

streaks  of  pre^Tertiary  gravels  washed  from  upper  portions 
of  the  oreek  during  recessions  of  the  ice-cap. 

3.  Beoent  superficial  deposits. 

4.  No  wood  has  been  found  in  the  channels. 

The  gravels  in  the  creek  bottoms  are  the  harder  detritus  from  the 
hill-sides,  the  softer  having  been  disintegrated  and  removed  by  the 
heavy  rains  of  later  Tertiary  times. 

The  gold  occurrence  has  always  been  in  the  type  of  a  deposit 
sorted  in  rapidly  moving  water. 

The  heavier  and  rougher  pieoes  at  the  top  become  smaller  and 
more  water- worn  as  the  oreek  is  followed  down  from  its  source*  while 
behind  some  of  the  larger  boulders  a  remarkable  conoentration  of 
gold  has  taken  plsoe. 

The  fineness  of  the  gold  varies  in  different  oreeks;  and  it  can 
always  be  reoognised,  even  when  mixed,  as  below  the  junction  of 
two  channels. 

In  some  instances  different  parts  of  the  same  oreek  were  dis- 
tinguished by  varying  grades  of  gold,  while  in  one  case  there  was 
a  noticeable  increase  in  returns  below  a  large  quarta  reef,  although 
this  reef  itself  is  now  valueless>  and  the  richness  varied  along  tibe 
channel.  This  instance  should  be  given  due  prominence  when 
considering  the  possibility  of  a  detrital  or  aooretionary  origin  for 
the  gold. 

All  the  specimens  submitted  are  from  one  oreek.  The  larger 
nuggets,  f ,  ^,  etc.,  are  firom  the  upper  portion,  those  marked  B 
are  from  the  middle,  while  the  smaller  grains  in  the  vial  C  are  from 
the  lowest  gpround  worked. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  specimens  from  the  head  of  the  creek 
are  large  and  not  much  worn,  f  soaroely  at  all,  while  ^,  f  are 
typical  specimens  of  quartz  gold  such  as  may  be  chipped  from  any 
ri^  outcrop  at  the  present  time. 

Specimen  D  is  from  a  boulder  found  in  Snowshoe  Oreek.  This 
rook  weighed  over  250  lbs.,  and  was  extraordinarily  rich.  It  shows 
gold  intimately  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  also  in  the  quartz 
alone.  Had  this  rock  experienced  su£Soient  attrition  to  set  free  the 
g^old  we  would  have  had  nuggets  like  f ,  7>  etc.,  while  the  smaller 
pieoes  might  have  travelled  further  down  the  creek  to  become 
similar  to  the  inbits  B  and  C, 

Specimen  B  contains  gold  panned  by  the  writer  from  a  quarts 
outcrop  on  Lowhee  Creek,  whioh  would  have  yielded  nuggets  similar 
to  those  now  found  in  the  plaoers  had  the  outcrop  been  eroded 
aaffloiently. 

^  See  section. 
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These  speoimens,  which  might  be  largely  augmented  if  required, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  most  of  the  gold. 

The  occurrences,  graduating  from  coarse  to  fine,  typical  of  water- 
sorted  deposits,  the  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  gold  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  channel,  the  assay  value  varying  between  about 
850  and  910  as  it  does  in  the  reefs,  must,  taken  together,  place  the 
detrital  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  beyond  dispute. 

It  may  still  be  suggested  that  some  of  the  gold  is  a  precipitate  in 
the  drifts.  Even  this  seems  unlikely  in  view  of  the  shortness  of 
the  creeks  and  the  small  size  of  the  nuggets  found. 

The  largest  nugget  ever  discovered  in  Cariboo  County  did  not 
exceed  40  ounces  in  weight,  and  that  was  taken  from  Butcher 
Bench  on  Lightning  Creek,  the  remains  of  a  channel  in  which  the 
water  ceased  to  flow  while  the  creek  cut  down  through  ninety  feet 
of  rock  to  the  bed  of  the  deepest  channel.^  Were  the  gold  here  of 
accretionary  origin,  surely  the  deepest  channel  would  have  contained 
the  largest  nuggets,  instead  of  smaller  pieces  so  scratched  and  worn 
as  to  distinctly  show  their  origin  to  be  detritus  from  a  higher  level, 
worn  and  broken  up  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent 

If  it  be  argued  that  the  deposits  are  too  recent  for  any  but  small 
accretions  to  be  found,  exhibit  •§  is  an  instance  of  a  small  particle 
embedded  in  quartz  which  very  little  attrition  might  have  set  free 
to  mislead  investigators. 

The  small  piece  on  the  back  of  D  would  have  been  another  piece 
whose  true  origin  would  with  difficulty  have  been  determined. 
Then,  again,  I  am  informed '  nuggets  are  found  in  the  clay,  though 
this  is  not  quite  certain.  These  cannot  be  the  result  of  peroolating 
water,  as  this  clay  is  very  compact  and  quite  impervious  to  solutions. 
The  specimens  shown  to  me  as  derived  from  this  source  had  a  large 
proportion  of  quartz  in  them,  and  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  one  of 
the  streaks  deposited  during  recessions  of  the  ice-cap,  probably  as 
fragments  from  such  boulders  as  D  came  from,  which  it  required 
the  violence  of  the  torrential  waters  from  the  melting  ice-cap  to 
disintegrate  to  the  size  of  pieces  whose  gold  contents  saved  them 
from  further  fracture,  while  the  same  torrents  swept  the  smaller 
pieces  down  to  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  that  period,  as 
Dr.  Dawson  suggests  a  lake  occupying  the  basin  from  Soda  Creek 
to  the  Nacahaoo,  while  its  western  boundary  reached  to  what  is  now 
the  Kluskus-Ulgaoho'  watershed. 

List  of  specimens  suhmiited  from  JBarkerville,  B,C,,  and  its  vicinity » 

Various  nuggets  marked  T'^TTT^fT' 
Piece  of  quartz  showing  free  gold,  marked  D. 
Bottle  of  quartz  gold  from  Lowhee  Creek,  marked  E. 
Tube  of  gold  from  Middle  Williams  Creek,  marked  B, 
Tube  of  gold  from  Lower  Williams  Creek,  marked  C. 
[The  above  specimens  have  been  received  by  the  Editor  Geol.  Mag.]] 

^ ' '  Notee  on  the  Gold  OccunenceB  on  Lightning  Creek ' ' :  Geol.  Mao.  ,  March ,  1 905. 
*  B.  S.  Robinson,  Resident  Engineer,  Cariboo  Goldfields,  Ltd.,  AlluTial  Miain^. 
'  Two  Indian  Tillages  whose  positions  can  easily  be  seen  on  maps. 
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I. — On  Faults  ab  a  Pbbdispobimo   Cause    fob  the  Existence 
OF  Pot-holes  on  Inglbbobough.     By  Habold  Bbodbiok. 

1NGLEB0E0UGH  Hill  consists  of  a  large  plateau  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone  about  500  feet  in  thickness  and  capped  by  a  cone  of 
Yoredale  rocks  with  a  summit  of  Millstone  Grit.  On  this  plateau 
there  are  a  large  number  of  pot-holes  or  vertical  shafts  in  the 
limestone :  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  of  these  at  present  known  to 
exist,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  many  more  still  covered  with 
the  deposit  of  glacial  drift.  Within  the  last  few  years  many  facts 
have  come  to  light  which  prove  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  deeper 
pot-holes  owe  their  existence  to  faults.  Rift  Pot,  a  pot-hole  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  hill,  was  recently  explored  and  found  to  extend 
to  a  depth  of  over  300  feet :  the  first  portion  consists  of  a  vertical 
shaft  1 14  feet  deep,  the  lower  portion  of  which  consists  of  a  chamber 
130  feet  long  and  25  feet  broad  ;  from  the  south  end  of  this  the  pot 
descends  for  a  distance  of  about  200  feet  with  a  series  of  platforms 
of  jambed  stones  wedged  between  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissure, 
finally  ending  in  a  short  passage  which  at  the  end  is  waterlogged. 
The  pot-hole  at  the  surface  takes  the  form  of  a  fissure  60  feet  long 
and  from  one  to  seven  feet  wide.  At  the  northern  end  of  this  fissure, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  moor  level,  the  east  wall  is  slickensided,  and 
in  the  main  chamber  at  the  foot  of  the  first  shaft  the  east  wall  is  also 
slickensided,  over  an  area  50  feet  in  length  and  at  least  20  feet  in 
height.  At  the  surface  the  slickensides  occur  along  successive 
master  joints,  while  those  in  the  main  chamber  occur  along  another 
master  joint  at  a  horizontal  distance  of  about  15  feet  These 
slickensides  are  horizontal,  showing  that  the  fault  was  one  of 
horizontal  displacement,  and  as  a  careful  examination  shows  that  the 
beds  of  limestone  on  either  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pot  corre- 
spond, it  is  clear  that  no  vertical  movement  accompanied  the  faulting. 
The  slickensides  near  the  surface  are  coated  with  clear  crystals  of 
oalcite,  which  when  removed  leave  the  slickensidesvery  clearly  marked. 
Only  one  fault  is  marked  on  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  : 
this  is  a  fault  which  runs  from  near  Horton  to  God*s  Bridge,  in 
Ohapel-le-Dale.  Along  the  line  of  this  fault  are  several  pot-holes, 
all  of  which  have  their  longer  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  fault 
Sulber  Pot,  whioh  is  about  59  feet  deep,  and  Nick  Pot,  which  receives 
an  inflowing  stream,  and  has  recently  been  explored  to  a  depth  of 
about  80  feet,  exhibit  no  direct  evidences  of  faulting;  but  Mere 
Gill,  on  the  other  hand,  does.  Mere  Gill  consists  of  a  fissure,  about 
80  yards  long,  which  is  bridged  in  three  places  by  rook.  As  a  rule 
this  fissure  is  filled  with  water  to  within  30  feet  of  the  surface ;  in 
times  of  normal  rainfall  the  water  escapes  through  a  tunnel  below 
the  water-level,  which  leads  in  a  southerly  direction  (away  from  the 
valley) ;  it  then  makes  two  vertical  descents  of  80  feet  each  and 
turns  northwards  to  emerge  in  the  valley  near  God's  Bridge  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  fault.     On  the  limestone,  which  is  usually  covered 

^  Abstraots  of  aiz  papers  read  before  the  British  Association,  Section  C  (Qeologj), 
Tork,  1906. 
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by  the  stream  falling  into  the  pot,  are  crystals  of  oaloite.  These  are 
very  muoh  water-woro,  but  olearly  indicate  the  existence  of  a  faolt 
Gaping  Gill  consists  of  a  Tertioal  shaft,  365  feet  deep,  Into  which 
the  waters  of  Fell  Beck  fall.  At  a  depth  of  about  190  feet  is  a  ledge 
some  12  feet  wide :  at  this  point  a  fault  is  Tory  olearly  to  be  aeen  ; 
the  fault  has  a  downthrow  of  six  feet  to  the  south.  The  shape  of 
practically  all  the  pot-holes  is  a  further  indication  that  they  have 
been  formed  as  the  result  of  faults :  they  are  all  muoh  longer  than 
they  are  wide,  and  thin  out  at  each  end  into  a  narrow  craok.  It  is 
also  a  noticeable  fact  that  they  occur  in  groups  and  in  such  positions 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  stream  to  form  more  than 
one  out  of  seyeral. 

II. — JuBASSio  Plants  tbom  the  Rooks  of  East  Yobkshibc    By 
A.  a  SswABP,  M.A.,  F.B.S. 

A'slortcol.'— The  work  of  Toung  and  Bird,  entitled  "  A  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,"  was  published  at  Whitby  in  1822, 
William  Bean,  John  Williamson,  and  William  Crawford  Williamson 
rendered  excellent  service  in  the  early  days  of  the  geological 
exploration  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Several  specimens  collected  by 
local  naturalists  were  sent  to  Adolphe  Brongniart,  and  described  by 
him  in  his  '<  Histoire  des  V6getaux  Fossilea,"  published  in  1828. 
The  publication  in  1829  of  "  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of 
Yorkshire,"  by  J.  Phillips,  placed  the  geology  of  East  Yorkshire 
on  a  sound  scientific  basis.  Numerous  species  of  Jurassic  plants 
from  the  Yorkshire  coast  were  figured  and  described  in  the  "  Foasil 
Flora  of  Great  Britain,"  by  Lindley  and  Hutton,  which  appeared  ia 
parts  between  1831  and  1837.  Important  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  knowledge  of  Yorkshire  Jurassic  plants  by  W.  0.  Williamson, 
Banbury,  Leckenby,  Carruthers,  Nathorst,  and  other  writers. 

QeohgieaL-^lh^  East  Yorkshire  rocks  of  Lower  Oolitio  age  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  three  important  estuarine  series,  separated  from 
one  another  by  thin  bands  containing  marine  fossils.  The  minority 
of  the  plants  have  been  obtained  from  the  Lower  Estuarine  Seriea, 
which  includes  the  famous  plant*bed  of  Gristhorpe  Bay. 

BoianieaL — I,  Equisktales  :  Eqnisetites  oolumnatit  is  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  characteristic  plants  of  the  Yorkshire  flora. 
II,  Fiuobb:  the  Ferns  are  represented  by  numerous  species, 
induding  examples  referred  to  the  Gyatheacese,  Osmundaoesa, 
SobiasMuseflD,  Dipteridinsd,  and  Matonineaa.  Ill,  Gimkqoalm:  the 
genera  Ginkgo  and  Baiera  are  both  represented  by  several  forma. 
lY,  Ctoabalss:  WiUiamtouia,  NUssonia,  and  Otozamiiee  are  Uie 
moat  conspicuous  examples  of  this  dominant  class.  V,  CoNivnuB ; 
the  conifers  are  less  abundant  than  either  the  Gyoada  or  Ferns,  bel 
the  Arauoarieas  appear  to  have  occupied  a  prominent  positioii  in  the 
vegetation. 

The  author  next  gives  an  account  of  the  oomposition  of  the 
Yorkshire  Jurassio  vegetation  as  compared  with  that  of  the  flovee 
of  the  same  geological  age  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
suggi*stions  for  future  work. 
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III. — Exhibition    of   a   Rbmabkablb   Fobm    of   Sodalitb  fbom 
Rajputana.     By  T.  H.  Holland,  F.RS. 

NEARLY  every  discoTery  in  the  interesting  family  of  nepheline 
syenites  shows  some  feature  of  unusual  interest  amongst 
igneous  rocks.  The  latest  discovered  occurrence  of  these  rocks  in 
India  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  a  form  of  sodalite  which 
has  the  property,  apparently  unique  amongst  minerals,  of  rapidly 
changing  colour  in  bright  daylight  from  carmine  to  pale  grey  or 
colourless,  and  of  slowly  recovering  its  carmine  colour  when  kept  in 
the  dark.  The  mineral  with  these  peculiar  properties  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  E.  Yredenburg  as  a  constituent  of  the  pegmatitio  veins  in 
a  nepheline  syenite  intruded  into  the  Aravalli  schist  series  of 
Kishengarh  in  Rajputana.  Along  the  same  belt  the  sodalite, 
intergrown  with  nepheline  in  the  pegmatite  veins,  is  of  the  common 
blue  variety,  and  nothing  unusual  is  shown  by  chemical  analysis  of 
either  variety.  The  carmine  colour  disappears  as  rapidly  on  exposure 
to  light  in  a  moist  atmosphere  as  in  dry  air,  in  the  cold  weather  as 
rapidly  as  at  higher  temperatures,  and  under  bright  electric  light  as 
in  daylight.  The  mineral  has  apparently  no  e£fect  on  a  photographic 
plate,  and  is  not  noticeably  radio-active.  The  reappearance  of  the 
carmine  tint  takes  place  in  a  few  weeks  in  some  specimens,  but 
requires  some  months'  concealment  in  the  dark  in  others.  No 
explanation  has  been  offered  so  far  to  aoconnt  for  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,  and  the  specimens  are  now  exhibited  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  suggestions  for  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  mineral. 


IV.— On  the  Origin  of  thb  Tbias.     By  Professor  T.  G.  Bonnet, 
ScD.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

rilHE  three  subdivisions  of  the  Bunter,  whether  east  or  west  of  the 
X  Pennine  Range,  apparently  unite  to  the  south  of  it,  and  thin 
out  as  they  approach  the  southern  parts  of  Warwickshire,  Stafford- 
shire, and  Leicestershire.  Their  equivalents  are  fairly  well  developed 
in  Devonshire,  but  apparently  thin  out  in  a  similar  wedge-like 
manner  towards  the  north  and  north-east,  not  reaching  the  Bristol 
Channel.  The  upper  and  lower  members  in  the  northern  area  are 
sandstones,  generally  red,  often  conspicuously  current- bedded,  but 
without  pebbles,  the  grains  being  frequently  wind-worn.  The 
pebble-bed  reaches  a  thickness  of  1,000  feet  near  Liverpool — where, 
however,  sand  dominates  over  pebbles — is  about  300  feet  thick  in 
the  northern  part  of  Staffordshire,  and  rather  overlaps  the  Lower 
Bunter  sand.  The  writer  describes  the  lithologioal  characters  of  the 
pebbles,  and  discusses  the  reasons  for  and  against  deriving  them 
either  from  a  southern  or  south-western  source,  like  those  in  the 
Devon  area,  or  from  any  region,  either  exposed  or  buried,  In  their 
more  immediate  neighbourhood,  maintaining  a  northern  origin  to  be 
the  more  probable.  The  Keuper  group,  both  sandstones  and  marls, 
extended  without  interruption  (except  for  the  sea)  from  Devonshire 
to  Yorkshire  on  the  one  hand,  and  Antrim  on  the  other. 
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The  author  oonsiders  the  Banter  to  be  fluviatile  rather  than 
lacustrine  deposits,  chiefly  formed  by  large  rivers.  Two  of  these 
flowed  from  a  mountain  region,  of  which  Scotland  and  the  extreme 
north  of  Ireland  are  fragments,  and  a  third  from  a  similar  region  to 
the  south-west  of  Britain.  Deposits  comparable  with  the  Bunter, 
and  especially  the  pebble-bed,  may  be  found  on  the  border  of  the 
Alps,  and  these  rivers  probably  traversed  (at  any  rate,  early  and  late 
in  the  Bunter  epoch)  arid  lowlands,  from  which,  if  not  absorbed,  they 
may  have  escaped  by  some  channel  now  buried  under  south-eastern 
England.  The  Keuper  sandstones,  as  he  shows,  indicate  the  setting 
in  of  inland  sea  conditions,  the  Bed  Marls  being  generally  regarded 
as  deposited  in  a  great  salt  lake.  These,  like  the  clays  of  the 
Jurassic  system,  were  probably  derived  from  the  mountain  ranges, 
which  had  previously  supplied  sand  and  pebbles. 

In  fact,  the  physical  and  climatal  conditions  of  the  Trias — and  the 
same  perhaps  may  also  be  said  of  the  Permian — were  probably  to 
some  extent  comparable  with  those  now  existing  in  certain  of  the 
more  central  parts  of  Asia,  such  as  Persia  or  Turkestan. 


V. — Notes  on  the  Spebton  Ammonites.    By  C.  Q.  Danford. 

ABESIDENCE  of  several  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Speeton 
has  enabled  the  author  to  collect  many  fossils  from  the  clays  and 
shales  underlying  the  Chalk.  With  regard  to  the  Ammonitidsd,  his 
results  confirm  the  general  succession  given  by  Pavlowand  Lamplugh, 
and  add  some  further  information. 

The  lowest  portion  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  which  the  author  has 
been  able  to  examine  in  exposures  on  the  shore  contains  numbers  of 
ill-preserved  ammonites  of  the  square-backed  Hopliies  group  ;  while 
the  higher  part  contains  forms  of  a  different  type,  belonging  to  the 
round-backed  Ferisphinctes  and  allied  genera. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  zone  of  Belemnites  lateralis  Ammonites  are 
extremely  rare,  and  the  author  has  no  fresh  information  to  offer; 
but  in  the  upper  part  they  become  plentiful.  The  very  globose 
forms  of  Olcostephanus  (0.  gravesiformis,  Keyserlingi,  etc.)  occur 
mainly  in  the  bed  D  3  of  Mr.  Lamplugh*s  classification,  but  are 
usually  in  bad  preservation.  The  overlying  bed,  D  2,  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series ;  at  its  base  both  the 
Olcostephani  and  the  Hoplites  are  very  numerous,  the  former  being 
often  in  the  condition  of  imperfect  phosphatic  casts.  Above  this 
band  the  round-backed  Ammonites  entirely  disappear,  though 
Belemnites  lateralis  continues  to  be  fairly  abundant  up  to  D  I. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  southern  Hoplites  obtained  full 
possession  of  the  area  earlier  than  their  associated  southern  Belemnites 
of  ihejaeulum  type,  although  rare  examples  of  these  Belemnites  occur 
in  the  clays  below  D  2. 

The  lower  pa^t  of  the  zone  of  Belemnites  jactdum,  besides  yielding 
many  JSoplites,  contains  occasional  Ammonites  pertaining  to  the 
genera  Holcodiscus  and  Astieria  (of  the  Olcostephani)  j  and  also  to 
other  genera.     The  higher  beds  are  occupied  by  Olcostephani  of  the 
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genus  Simhirskiies,  but  these  beds  have  of  late  years  been  so  poorly 
exposed  that  no  further  information  can  be  given  regarding  the 
distribution  of  these  forms. 

In  the  zone  of  BelemniieM  hrunwieensU  Ammonites  only  ocour  at 
the  extreme  base,  where  there  are  a  few  examples  of  one  of  the 
Simhirskites,  and  in  its  uppermost  beds,  where  the  genus  Sopliiee, 
represented  by  J7.  Deshayesi,  reappears  associated  with  forms  of  the 
genus  Oppelia,  the  whole  of  the  intervening  deposits  being  apparently 
devoid  of  these  fossils. 

In  the  beds  with  Belemnites  Ewaldi,  which  may  prove  to  be 
a  distinct  zone  between  the  hrunsoioensis  and  minimus  zones,  no 
Ammonites  have  as  yet  been  detected,  but  in  the  minimus  zone 
M.  interruptus,  Brug.,  has  been  found. 

The  Oriocerata  have  been  found  to  exist  in  most,  if  not  all,  the 
deposits  from  the  uppermost  part  of  the  BelemniUa  lateralis  zone  to 
the  top  of  the  BeUmnites  hrunsvieeneis  zone,  and  are  especially 
numerous  about  the  middle  of  the  Belemnites  jaculum  zone.  They 
are;  however,  difficult  to  determine,  being  both  fragmentary  and 
ill-preserved. 

llie  paper  concludes  with  a  list  of  the  species  of  CrioeeraB, 
including  those  described  in  "  Argiles  de  Speeton"  and  those  met 
with  by  the  author,  and  determined  chiefly  by  Dr.  A.  von  Koenen. 
This  short  list  might,  doubtless,  be  greatly  extended  by  anyone 
conversant  with  the  forms  of  this  group. 


VI. — Notes  on  the  Glaoiation  of  the  Usk  and  Wye  Yallbts. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Lowbb  Cabtbb,  M.A. 

DUBING  a  recent  holiday  the  author  was  able  to  study  the  glacial 
deposits  of  the  district  to  the  north  of  the  South  Wales  Coalfield. 
The  gravelly  deposits  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  material  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  valley  of  the«  Usk  between  Brecon  and 
Abergavenny  (see  "  Geological  Survey  Memoir  ")  have  been  traced 
for  some  distance  to  the  north-east  of  Brecon  and  up  the  valley  of  the 
Usk  as  far  as  Trecastle.  Here  the  river  breaks  away  from  the  old 
*  through  '  valley,  which  is  continuous  to  Llandovery  and  rises  in  the 
Carmarthen  Fans  to  the  south.  On  the  top  of  this  red  drift  were 
found  large  numbers  of  erratics  of  volcanic  ash  and  breccia,  which 
the  author  supposes  to  have  been  derived  from  Ordovician  outcrops 
to  the  west  or  north-west  of  the  area  in  question.  These  blocks, 
which  run  up  to  two  tons  or  more  in  weight,  are  found  all  down  the 
TIsk  Valley  below  Trecastle,  and  over  the  col  towards  Lkndovery, 
in  the  Gwyddrig  Valley,  as  far  down  as  *  Halfway.'  The  author 
has  traced  them  on  the  flanks  of  the  Brecon  Beacon  as  high  as 
Newadd  (886  feet)  and  down  to  Talybont,  where  a  large  one  was 
found  close  to  the  canal  tunnel  (400  feet).  At  Llaugorse  they  form 
part  of  a  moraine  which  dams  back  the  drainage  to  form  Llangorse 
liake.     They  are  found  in  large  numbers  at  Talgarth,  and  were 
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traced  np  Cwm  Pwll-y^wrach  as  high  as  the  800  foot  oontoor. 
Nombers  of  smaller  boalders  were  found  mixed  with  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  material  in  gravel  deposits  near  Three  Cocks  Junctiofi, 
a  little  stream  revealing  good  sections  in  moulds  of  rearranged  and 
roughly  bedded  drift  deposits.  No  trace  of  these  foreigners  was 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye  from  Builth  Wells  to  Three  Cooks, 
nor  were  any  found  in  fine  sections  of  Boulder-clay  examined  at 
Llandrindod  Wells. 

The  author  hopes  to  continue  the  investigation  of  theee  depoaita, 
but  believes  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  collected  to  point  to 
a  local  glacier  at  first  in  each  of  the  valleys  of  the  Usk  and  the  Wje. 
The  Usk  glacier  was  fed  from  the  Carmarthen  and  Brecon  Fans,  but 
appears  to  have  been  overridden  subsequently  by  a  stream  of  forugn 
ice  from  the  direction  of  Llandovery,  bringing  the  brecoiated  erratics 
and  pressing  down  the  valley  to  Llangorse,  Talgarth,  and  Three 
Cocks.  It  is  to  the  pressure  of  this  foreign  ice  that  he  wonld 
attribute  the  overflow  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  drift  by  the  Cray 
Valley,  on  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Penwyllt,  and  np  Djffryn 
Crawnon  and  through  the  faulted  gap  of  Nant  Trefil  into  the 
Khymney  and  Sirhowy  valleys  (as  reported  by  the  Geologioai 
Survey).  Among  the  erotics  of  the  Wye  Valley  were  tough  green 
grits,  which  were  subsequently  found  quarried  at  Builth,  but  marked 
on  the  geological  map  as  '  Qreenstone.'  Several  interesting  stream 
diversions,  owing  to  accumulations  of  moraiuio  material,  were 
observed.  Amongst  the  more  important  were  the  diversion  of  the 
Usk  from  a  wide  valley  to  a  narrow  gorge  at  Aberyscir  by  a  moraine 
at  Cradog ;  of  the  Honddu  at '  The  Forge,'  Breoon,  to  the  glaoial 
gorge  which  runs  below  the  Priory  Church ;  and  the  reversal  of  the 
drainage  of  the  Afon  Honddu  andOlcbon  Brook  at  Llanvihangel  and 
Pandy  by  the  morainio  gravels  which  block  the  wide  valley  between 
Bryn-aro  and  Skirrid-fawr,  down  which  these  streams  no  donbt 
flowed  in  pre-Glacial  times  to  join  the  Usk  at  Abergavenny,  whereas 
now  they  have  been  diverted  into  the  Monnow,  and  so  reaoh  the 
Wye  at  Monmouth. 

Only  one  case  of  a  dry  valley  which  had  been  a  glacier-lake 
overflow  was  noted,  and  that  was  the  little  gorge  called  Cwm 
Coed-y-oerig,  by  which  the  drainage  of  Orwyne  Fawr  appears  to 
have  been  carried  off  when  the  lower  part  of  its  present  valley  was 
obstructed  by  a  lobe  of  ice  from  Crickhowell,  but  it  was  not  oat 
deeply  enough  to  continue  to  take  the  stream  when  the  lobe 
withdrawn. 


R  E  "V  I  S  "W  S. 


I.— Smithsonian  Institution  :  Unitbd  States  National  Husbux. 

I.  The  United  States  National  Museum :  an  Aooount  of  the 
Buildings  occupied  by  the  National  Collections.  By  BiOHAan 
Rathbubn,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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(Report  of  the  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1903,  No.  132,  pp.  177--d0», 
with  29  plates ;  8vo,  Wanhington,  1906.) 

II.  Stadies  of  the  MuBeums  and  Kindred  Institutions  of 
New  York  Oity,  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Cbioago,  with  Notes  on 
some  European  Institutions.  By  A.  B.  Mbtsb,  Director  of 
the  Royal  Zoological,  Anthropological,  and  Ethnographical 
Museum  in  Dresden.  (Report  of  the  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1903, 
No.  133,  pp.  311-608,  with  40  plates  ;  Svo,  Washington,  1906.) 

1. — Professor  Huxley  defined  a  museum  as  ''a  consultative 
library  of  objects."  The  National  Museum  is  much  more  than 
this,  for  besides  being  a  museum  wherein  natural  history  specimens 
are  stored,  it  is  also  a  distributing  agency  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country,  not  only  for  institutions  occupied 
ezolusively  with  science,  but  also  for  those  in  which  science  is 
taught  as  an  accessory  to  other  branches  of  study.  Duplicate  seta  of 
specimens  are  accordingly  distributed,  accurately  named»  and  given 
to  public  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  history  of  the  museum  may  be  divided  into  three  periods ; 
first,  from  its  foundation  in  1846  to  1857,  during  which  time  the 
chief  object  was  scientific  research  by  means  of  the  materials 
gathered;  second,  from  1867  to  1876  the  establishment  became 
a  receptacle  for  scientific  material  which  had  already  been  studied* 
a  portion  of  it  being  exhibited  to  the  public  and  thus  made  sub- 
servient to  education ;  the  third  period  witnessed  the  further 
development  of  the  educational  purpose  of  the  museum  by  providing 
students  of  all  countries  with  the  means  of  pursuing  their  researches 
within  its  walls.  These  three  functions  are  indeed  essential  to  the 
life  and  progress  of  every  museum,  and  they  are  promoted  to 
a  remarkable  extent  by  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  establishment  and 
to  relieve  the  congested  state  of  the  storage  space  in  the  old  buildinff» 
it  was  resolved  in  1903  to  erect  a  new  one  fully  equipped  with  ail 
the  most  recent  appliances.  This  building  will  be  rectangular  in 
shape  and  faced  with  granite  on  all  sides.  It  will  have  a  length  of 
660  feet,  a  width  of  318  feet,  and  a  height  above  the  basement  floor 
of  77  feet  The  exhibition  space  will  occupy  the  two  middle  stories, 
the  others  being  devoted  to  the  many  necessities  of  a  large  museum. 
The  net  floor  area  will  be  about  411,374  square  feet,  or  about 
9*44  acres. 

The  last  twelve  pages  of  the  report  contain  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  space  occupied  by  the  museum  on  January  1st,  1904, 
arranged  mainly  in  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  two  principal 
existing  buildings. 

2. — This  very  full  and  interesting  description  of  Museums  and 
Libraries  is  a  translation  of  the  original  memoir  published  in 
Dresden  1900-1903.  The  author  was  commissioned  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Royal  Collections  to  undertake  the  work,  and  lie 
appears  to  have  accomplished  his  task  with  great  efficiency.  He 
considered  that  the  lilwariea  in  the  United  States  had  in  general 
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attained  a  higher  degree  of  development  than  the  mnseumB,  and 
that  they  perhaps  excel  those  of  Europe  in  structural  details. and  in 
administrative  methods,  but  that  this  is  not  so  decidedly  the  caae 
with  the  museums.  The  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  von  Zittel,  of 
Munich,  is  cited' to  the  effect  that  the  Americans  had  begun  (1883) 
to  make  their  natural  history  treasures  accessible  to  the  public  and 
to  specialists  in  a  manner  worthy  of  admiration  and  of  imitation. 
Again,  Alfred  Bussel  Wallace  (1887)  considered  that  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  of  Harvard  University  (known  as  the 
Agassiz  Museum)  far  excelled  all  European  museums  as  an  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  public,  for  students,  and  for  the  special 
investigator.  The  author  was  much  impressed  with  the  adminis- 
trative capacity  of  the  Americans,  and  considered  that  museum 
affairs  on  the  whole  stood  on  a  higher  plane  than  in  Europe.  This 
view  refers  rather  to  scientific  than  to  art  institutions. 

A  few  figures  will  best  illustrate  the  development  of  libraries  and 
museums  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  Germany,  France, 
and  England.  There  are  in  the  United  States  8,000  public  libraries, 
containing  50,000,000  volumes.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
museums  does  not  keep  pace  with  these  amazing  results,  although 
it  has  often  been  recommended  that  a  small  popular  museum  should 
be  attached  to  each  public  library.  There  are  350  public  museums, 
of  which  250  are  devoted  to  natural  history.  Germany  has  perhaps 
500  or  more,  150  of  which  are  natural  history  museums.  France 
has  300  of  the  latter,  and  Great  Britain  250.  A  remarkable  feature 
in  some  of  the  large  American  museums  is  a  section  specially 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  and  this  is  supplied  also 
in  nearly  all  of  the  large  libraries.  The  object  is  to  develop  the 
minds  of  children  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  for  nature.  This 
idea  had  long  ago  been  suggested  by  Louis  Agassiz. 

This  voluminous  paper  is  admirably  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
many  of  the  museums  and  libraries  visited  by  the  author. 

A.  H.  F. 


II. — The  Speoibs  op  BontrocRixus.    By  F.  A.  Bather.     Ottawa 
Naturalist,  vol.  xx,  pp.  93-104;  August  15,  1906. 

THIS  paper  contains  a  comparison  of  all  previously  described 
species,  with  fresh  diagnoses  based  on  the  dorsal  cups.  The 
species  are : — Swedish,  B.  ramosissimus,  Aug.,  B.  cucurbitaceus  (Aug.); 
British,  B,  ramosuSj  Bather,  B.  decadactylus,  Bather  ex  Salter  MS., 
B.  pinnulatus,  Bather,  B.  quinquelohusy  Bather  ;  Australian,  B.  longi- 
brachiatusy  Chapman  ;  North  American,  B.  nucleus  (Hall),  B,  poljfxo 
(Hall),  B.  crassus  (Whiteavf^),  B.  americanus,  Rowley.  All  these 
are  Silurian  except  the  last  two,  which  are  Devonian  and  approach 
the  Carboniferous  Barycrinus  in  shape.  American  workers  are 
invited  to  consider  the  relations  of  Botryocrinus  to  Cosmocrinus, 
BarycrinuSf  and  Vasocrinus. 
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TRIMMINGHAM   CHALK    BLUFFS. 

(PLATE  XXVII.) 

Sib, — You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  spent  a  sbort 
fortnight  in  East  Anglia.  Apropos  of  Trimmingham  I  endeavoured 
to  identify  Mr.  Brydone's  photographs.  He  appears  to  have  taken 
no  notioe  of  the  extraordinary  natural  arch  situated  a  few  yards 
from  the  base  of  the  cliff,  a  miniature  'Old  Harry.'  Enclosed  is 
a  rough  sketch  of  this  peculiar  specimen  of  the  Contorted  Drift, 
which  owes  its  preservation,  in  a  great  measure,  to  an  intensely 
hard  bed  of  flint  pebbles  (D).  There  are  two  fragments  of  this 
remaining,  and  during  my  visit  two  young  Philistines  were  doing 
their  best  to  destroy  the  one  on  the  left  hand.  I  preached  them  eui 
appropriate  sermon  on  the  folly  of  destroying  interesting  natural 
objects,  and  they  had  the  good  sense  to  desist.  I  also  send  you 
photograph  taken  by  Messrs.  Tucker  showing  the  natural  arch  as 
seen  by  me  in  July  last  (see  Plate  XXYII). 


Natural  arch  on  the  sea-shore  at  Tiimmingham. 

A.  Chalk  in  sit^  unaltered  and  full  of  flints. 

B.  Modified  Chalk  with  much  impurity. 

C.  Pugged  grey  clay  with  some  stones. 
J),  Conglomerate  ox  flint  pebbles. 

E.   The  principal  flint  band. 

This  mass  of  marly  Chalk  in  the  Trimmingham  cliff  is  situated 
just  below  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Hotel,  the  '  marl '  being  burnt 
for  lime  (July  8 1st,  1906).  It  is  evidently  a  mass  of  squeezed  and 
softened  Chalk,  but  I  did  not  notice,  flints  in  it.  A  quantity  of  flint 
pebbles,  some  very  large,  are  obtained  from  the  overlying  gravels 
for  road-mending,  etc.     There  are  several  smaller  lumps  of  softened 
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Chalk  in  the  oliff  hereabonts,  and  the  cliff  itself  is  much  fissared 
and  orevassed.    The  beds  dip  towards  the  north-east  (approximately). 


•  -  •  o  O  o  O  o  o  V«   •'  .   'I*  «  o  J     "^  **  0 


.\    ^Ae.^1*' 


Shoot  of 
Jimt  pMItt, 


I  IWt'VI     J^UHAM  ty 


The  elevation  of  the  church  at  Trimminfirhani  is  marked  in  the  old 
map  as  195  feet,  and  the  top  of  the  cliff  here  is  from  40  to  50  feet 
lower.  W.  H.  Hudlbstoh. 

NoTi.— The  mass  of  Chalk  fonning  the  arch  (see  PL  XXVII)  waa  onlyertirdy 
isolated  and  detached  from  the  adioiniiig  diif  early  in  thia  year.  (See  Mr.  Brydone^s 
PUtoe,  Gbol.  Mao.,  1906,  PI.  IITf^.  2,  3 ;  PL  IV.  Rg.  7 ;  PL  V,  Fig.  12; 
PL  VIII,  Fig.  13.  See  also  description  by  Prof.  Bonney  in  l&pt.  No.,  pp.  400-403, 
Fig.  1,  A,  and  Fig.  2.)— Edit.  Gbol.  Mao. 


THE   THICKNESS   OF   THE   CIRCUM-POLAE   ICE. 

Sib, — Tour  reviewer  of  the  first  yolume  of  Professors  Chamberlin 
and  Salishnry's  (Geology  has  the  following  sentence  on  p.  376: 
''  We  note  that  the  thiokness  of  the  Greenland  ice-dome  at  its  centre 
is  estimated  at  6,000  feet  or  more,  and  we  recommend  the  statement 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer  in  this  Magazine  (March,  1906,  p.  120) 
who  has  recently,  on  hypothetical  grounds,  revived  the  idea  that  ice 
cannot  attain  a  greater  Uiiokness  than  1,600  feet"  May  I  again  point 
out  that  the  5,000  feet  ice-sheet  is  a  pure  assumption,  whereas  the  1,600 
feet  limit  rests  on  physical  experiment  and  direct  field  observation  ? 
Professors  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury's  statement,  which  vour  reviewer 
refers  to  with  such  satisfaction,  is  as  follows:  "The  height  of  the 
land  surface  beneath  [the  ice-cap]  is  unknown,  but  it  is  nnlikely 
that  it  averages  half  this  amount  [9,000  feet],  and  hence  the  ice  is 
probably  6,000  feet  or  more  thick  m  the  centre.  There  is  reason  to 
think  it  is  much  thicker  in  Antarctica."  This  is  simply  an  appeal  to 
ignorance ;  and  as  regards  the  Antarctic,  Captain  Scott  s  observation 
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that  evaporation  equals  preoipitation  on  the  plateau  leads  one  to 
infer  that  it  is  likely  that  the  ice-cap  there  is  quite  thin.  If  the 
upholders  of  the  5,000  feet  ioe-sheet  will  produce  the  record  of 
a  tahular  ioeherg  more  than  1,600  feet  thick,  or  if  they  will  show 
that  there  is  a  valley  5,000  feet  from  crest  to  trough  running  under 
the  flat  ice-cap  of  Greenland — the  observations  at  present  available 
tending  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  deep  valleys  on  the  coast 
go  but  a  short  way  inland  and  end  abruptly  on  the  edge  of  a  plateau 
— then  I  will  believe  that  physical  laws  have  been  suspended  in 
their  operation  for  the  special  benefit  of  glacialists. 

Ebmbst  H.  L.  Sohwabz. 
Ehodib  UNmcRsnT  Collbob, 

GuAHAMSTowy,  Capb  CoLomr. 


THE  TBIMMINGHAM  CHALK. 

Sib, — It  seems  desirable  to  make  a  few  comments  on  Professor 
Bonney's  paper  in  your  September  number.  On  the  qnestion  of 
"  western  and  eastern ''  or  "  northern  and  southern "  bla£fs, 
I  cannot  see  what  the  trend  of  the  coast,  ever  varying  from  point 
to  point  and  as  yon  take  it  at  the  base  or  top  of  the  cliff,  can  have 
to  do  with  the  relative  position  of  two  fixed  points.  A  line  drawn 
from  bluff  to  bluff  runs  by  the  compass  6^-10^  S.  of  S.E.,  so  that 
I  and  any  earlier  writers  who  used  magnetic  bearings  are  aooorate 
in  speaking  of  **  northern  and  southern  '*  bluffs.  Can  it  be  that 
Professor  Bonney  is  treating  our  magnetic  bearings  as  if  they  were 
geographical,  and  supplying  an  instance  of  the  very  confusion 
I  sought  to  forestall  by  a  note  obviously  addressed  to  the  general 
publia  (Professor  Bonney  affects  to  regard  it  as  addressed  to  him 
personally,  but  1  can  assure  him  that  the  paper  by  him  and  Mr.  Hill 
gave  rise  to  no  alteration  in  the  form  or  substance  of  mine.)  On  the 
East  Coast  it  is  in  any  case  natural  (and  not  inaoourate)  to  speak  of 
points  along  the  coastline  as  north  and  south,  while  they  are  no 
nearer  due  east  and  west  than  10^--15^  E.  of  S.E  indicates. 

I  am  less  fortunate  than  Professor  Bonney  in  having  only  found 
one  place  where  the  foreshore  chalk  has  a  skin  of  boulder-clay,  the 
plastic  clay  having,  under  pressure  from  the  cliffs  above,  crept  over 
the  chalk  for  a  few  yards  in  a  depression.  It  seems  a  very  natural 
thing  to  happen. 

Professor  Bonney  has  not  fully  grasped  my  theory  as  to  his  blocks 
A,  0,  and  E.  I  believe  that  the  eroded  surface,  unconformable  to 
the  lines  of  flint,  of  the  Oiirea  lunata  ohalk  in  these  three  blocks 
was  formed  in  Cretaceous  times,  and  then  still  in  Cretaceous  times 
the  grey  chalk  was  deposited  on  it,  most  thickly  in  the  hollows, 
e.g.  between  C  and  E,  and  in  the  pocket  in  the  seaward  face  of  A 
shown  by  my  figs.  13  and  16.  On  this  theory  no  twisting  of  the 
grey  chalk  is  required,  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  its  occurring 
still  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sloping  face  of  C.  (As  I  have 
stated,  it  formerly  covered  the  whole  of  this  sloping  face  and  was 
continuous  above  the  sand  with  the  grey  chalk  in  E^ 
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I  do  not  know  with  whom  Profeasor  Bonney  is  arguing  that  it  is 
''  more  probable  "  that  the  thin  slab  is  a  separate  boulder.  I  clearly 
stated  this  as  my  view  (and  see  my  fig.  17). 

As  to  the  grey  chalk,  I  hold  it  to  be  of  Cretaceous  age  because  the 
soft  matrix  contains  a  pure  Cretaceous  fauna  very  abundant  both  in 
species  and  individuals,  many  of  the  perfect  or  well-preserved 
specimens  being  so  delicate  that  the  presence  of  one  in  a  remani6 
deposit  would  be  very  remarkable,  and  the  presence  of  two  almost 
miraculous.  Apart  from  the  basement  bed  and  the  intimate  mixture 
of  very  fine  clay  which  causes  the  greyness,  the  grey  chalk  it 
absolutely  pure  throughout  the  thickness  (maximum  eleven  feet) 
which  has  been  exposed  at  the  North  Blu£El  This  makes  a  strong 
prtffid  facte  case  as  yet  unanswered.  I  have  also  good  ground  to 
believe  that  Clement  Raid's  sandy  bed  (which  I  have  already  found 
lying  unoonformably  on  Ostrea  lunata  chalk)  is  the  basement  bed  of 
the  grey  beds  which  on  the  foreshore  crop  out  from  under  OBtrea 
lunata  chalk,  and  are  not  only  identical  with  the  grey  chalk  of  the 
blu£f  in  appearance,  fossil  contents,  and  peculiar  flints,  but  are  also,  as 
I  can  now  say,  the  only  other  beds  in  which  I  have  found  Terehratula 
obeaa,  Ostrea  iuaqvicoetata,  or  Ostrea  eanalieulala.  The  significance 
of  this  is  obvious. 

Professor  Bonney  ignores  the  direct  evidence  as  to  the  North  Bluff 
and  presumptive  evidence  as  to  the  South  Bluff  that  they  are  ia 
direct  physical  connection  with  large  masses  of  the  foreshore  chalk, 
and  abstains  from  discussing  any  palseontological  evidence  or  the 
behaviour  of  the  foreshore  chalk.  This  of  course  simplifies  the 
criticism  of  a  theory  based  almost  wholly  on  those  three  classes  of 
evidence,  but  which  when  formed  proved  capable  of  application  to 
the  special  case  of  the  North  Bluff. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  (to  the  general 
public)  that  the  arch  sketched  by  Professor  Bonney  was  formed  in 
March  last,  and  is  not  the  arch  of  Ostrea  lunata  chalk  and  grey  chalk 
over  a  pinnacle  of  clay  referred  to  in  my  paper,  and  which  was 
broken  through  on  the  1st  October,  1905.  His  line  g  is  the  coarse 
basement  bed  of  the  grey  chalk,  the  continuation  of  which  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  arch,  where  it  is  less  coarse,  he  has  missed. 

Mr.  Jukes-Browne*8  letters  leave  untouched  my  original  proposition 
that  TerehratuUna  striata  is  the  best  zone  fossil.  I  am  also  still 
unready  to  admit  that  it  is  logical  to  combine  several  beds  easily 
distinguishable  palsaontologically  or  lithologically,  often  in  both 
ways,  in  one  zone  on  the  strengUi  of  a  common  peculiar  fauna,  and 
then  to  name  the  zone  from  a  fossil  which  is  most  capriciously 
restricted  to  some  only  of  these  beds.  The  characteristic  assemblage 
of  fossils  he  quotes  in  the  Survey  Memoir,  vol.  iii,  p.  12,  can  only  be 
obtained  in  the  Ostrea  lunata  bands,  if  in  all  of  them, 

B.  M.  Bbydohb. 

16,  SOXTTH  AUDLBY  StBBBT,  "W. 

9ih  OctoUr,  1906. 
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I. — The   Antarotio   Ice-oap. 

By  H.  T.  FEttaAB,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 

Geologist  to  the  late  '*  Discovery  **  Antarctic  Expedition, 
of  the  Survey  Department,  Cairo. 

IN  a  reoent  number  of  the  Gbologioal  Magazine,  Dec.  Y,  Vol.  Ill, 
March,  1906,  p.  120,  there  is  an  article  by  Prof.  E.  H.  L.  Sohwarz 
which  deals  with  the  thickness  of  ice-caps  during  the  various  Glacial 
periods.  At  the  outset  Professor  Schwarz  takes  the  data  furnished 
by  Captain  Scott's  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  "  Discovery  "  as  the 
main  support  of  the  physicists'  contention  that  an  ice-sheet  cannot 
exceed  1,600  feet  in  thickness. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  day  no  ice  more  than  1,600  feet  haa 
been  recorded.  Dr.  Nansen  estimates  the  thickness  of  the  Greenland 
ice-sheet  to  be  nearly  four  times  that  amount,  and,  judging  by  the  size 
of  the  icebergs  said  ^  to  have  been  met  with  in  the  Southern  seas, 
maintains'  that  the  Antarctic  Ice-oap  must  attain  a  very  great 
thickness.  These  estimates,  however,  may  be  neglected,  as  the 
recent  expeditions  seem  to  show  that  the  size  of  icebergs  recorded 
in  the  Antarctic  seas  has  been  exaggerated.  Both  Yon  Drygalski' 
and  Captain  Scott*  show  that  in  times  past  the  ice-caps  of  Greenland 
and  South  Victoria  Land  respectively  attained  a  much  greater 
thickness  than  they  do  now,  and  if  we  wish  to  prove  that  ice-sheets 
ever  exceeded  the  1,600  feet  limit  we  have  only  the  traces  left  by 
previous  Glacial  periods  to  fall  back  upon. 

The  thickness  of  an  ice-sheet  or  iceberg,  estimated  by  means  of 
the  unsubmerged  height,  is  only  very  approximate.  Von  Drygalski 
gives  300  feet  as  the  maximum  height  above  water,  and  maintains 
that  any  iceberg  which  is  higher  than  300  feet  must  have  turned 
over.     In  high  latitudes  the  air  is  commonly  misty,  though  in  certain 

^  H.  C.  Russell :  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  "Wales,  vol.  xm 
(1897),  p.  241,  reference  number  172. 

»  Nansen :  Nature,  vol.  Ivii  (1898),  p.  424. 
'  Drygalski :  Greenland  Expedition,  p.  33. 
*  Scott:  Geog.  Journ.,  Apnl,  1905,  p.  360. 
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630  H.  T.  Ferrar—The  Antarctic  Ice-cap. 

localities  clear  bright  days  predomiDate :  under  these  conditions,  when 
no  shadows  are  produced,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  certain 
which  was  originally  the  upper  surface  of  a  disintegrated  iceberg. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  iceberg  estimated  to  be 
200  feet  high  which  still  has  a  portion  of  its  original  upper  surface 
intact  If  this  portion  were  removed  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  make  sure  whether  the  l)erg  had  turned  over  or  not.  To  argue 
that  such  icebergs  as  those  figured  in  a  great  number  of  publications 
have  all  turned  over,  is  hardly  safe,  especially  as  bodies  with 
diameters  of  unequal  length  appear,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  float 
with  the  longer,  diameter  horizontal.  It  therefore  seems  highly 
improbable  that  a  berg  would  increase  its  height  by  turning  over. 

A  berg,  however,  may  increase  its  height,  and  probably  often  does 
so,  in  the  following  way.  A  newly  calved  iceberg  usually  baa 
vertical  sides  ;  the  waves  beat  against  these  and,  undermining  them, 


Fio.  1.— An  iceberg  which  has  turned  through  nearly  90°. 

cause  pieces  to  split  off.  This  splitting  will  probably  take  place 
along  vertical  planes,  parallel  to  inherent  planes  of  weakness,  and 
this  undermining  is  accelerated  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  at 
the  surface  being  raised  by  radiant  heat  from  the  sun.  The  visible 
part  of  the  berg  will  thus  be  reduced  in  mass,  and  consequently  the 
berg  will  rise.  That  this  is  a  common  occurrence  may  be  seen  in 
almost  any  of  the  narratives  of  polar  voyages,  where  one  constantly 
finds  references  to  the  toe  of  an  iceberg. 

For  icebergs  floating,  freely  in  the  sea,  Von  Drygalski  gives  the 
proportion  of  normal  glacier  ice  above  water  to  ice  below  water  as 
1  is  to  4.  Kink  ^  makes  the  proportion  as  1  is  to  6 ;  Steenstnip  as 
1  is  to  7  ;  Sir  John  Murray  as  1  is  to  7 ;  and  Scott 'as  1  is  to  5.  The 
cannonading  performed  upon  an  iceberg  by  H.M.S.  **  Challenger," 

*  Rink :  Danish  Greenland,  London,  1877,  p.  358. 
'  Scott:  Geog.  Journ.,  April,  1905,  p.  356. 
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showed  that  the  density  is  not  uniform.  Our  experienoe  upon  the 
Boss  loe-sheet  proved  that  normal  glacier  ioe  could  he  capped  by  any 
thickness  oi fim  or  loose  snow;  and  therefore  of  two  bergs  with 
equal  volumes  immersed,  if  the  visible  part  of  one  consisted  wholly 
of  snow  and  that  of  the  other  wholly  of  ice,  the  ratios  of  the  visible 
to  the  submerged  portions  would  be  widely  different.  Again,  the 
temperature  and  salinity  of  the  sea- water  have  some  effect  in  buoying 
up  tne  ice,  but  this  may  be  neglected.  However,  the  aeration  of  the 
ice  varies  greatly,  but  for  normal  glacier  ice  Helland  gives  0*886  as 
the  specific  gravity,  while  my  results  show  a  specific  gravity  of  0*88. 
Therefore,  in  Antarctic  sea- water  with  an  average  density  of  1*025 
grammes  per  cubic  centimetre,  glacier  ioe  would  float  with  four  parts 
immersed  and  one  visible.  This  figure  agrees  closely  with  the 
results  of  Von  Drygalski  and  Captain  Scott  obtained  by  actual 
measurements  at  glacier  snouts.     The  greatest  ice-cliff  observed  by 


Fig.  2. — ^The  edge  of  the  Ross  Ice-sheet  near  the  point  where  it  is  thickest. 

the  staff  of  the  '*  Discovery  "  was  the  edge  of  the  Ross  Ice-sheet 
floating  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Crozier.  The  height  here  was  240 
feet  and  the  depth  of  water  460  fathoms.  As  the  surface  here  was 
unbroken  and  the  cliff-face  unorevassed  (see  Fig.  2),  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  this  extreme  thickness  was  produced  by  pressure  as 
Professor  Sohwarz  *  suggests. 

The  question  as  to  the  limit  of  1,600  feet  being  exceeded  depends, 
as  Professor  Sohwarz  rightly  points  out,  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  ioe  being  below  its  melting-point.  As  far  as 
I  remember,  the  figure  1,600  feet  is  the  height  of  a  column  of  ioe 

1  Schwarz  :  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  Ill,  March,  1906,  p.  122. 
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whioh  would  by  its  own  pressure  liquefy  its  sole  if  the  temperature 
were  1  degree  Fah.  below  its  normal  melting-point,  and  therefore 
the  limiting  thickness  of  1|600  feet  is  far  ahQve  the  maximum  for  ioe 
resting  on  land  at  the  melting-point  of  ioe. 

At  the  ''Discovery's'*  Winter  Quarters,  under  the  shadow  of. 
Mount  Erebu6»  latitude  77""  61'  S.,  longitude  166°  45'  E.,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  was  —4*6°  F.,^  and  hence  the  point  where 
a  temperature  of  32°  F.  would  be  found  must  be  below  the  surface* 
Whether  this  point  be  well  below  the  sole  of  the  thickest  ice  has  not 
been  determined,  but  as  the  glaciers  are  practically  stationary  their 
ioe  must  be  out  of  reach  of  this  temperature.  A  series  of  observations 
of  the  temperature  of  glacier  ice  at  fixed  depths  was  made.  The 
observations  were  commenced  in  April,  after  the  temperature  of  the 
ice  had  begun  to  fall,  and  extended  throughout  the  following  Winter 
and  Summer,  until  the  month  of  February,  when  the  ensuing  fall  of 
temperature  due  to  the  increasing  cold  began.  The  highest 
temperature  recorded  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  was  —  9°C.,  and  the 
lowest —24-4°  C. 

The  large  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
temperatures  recorded  below  the  ice  and  the  lag  caused  by  the 
six  feet  of  ice  would  seem  to  show  that  the  point  which  is  not 
influenced  by  seasonal  variations  is  still  deeper  down.  Now  if  we 
take  a  value  once  adopted  by  a  British  Association  Committee  for 
the  earth's  mean  temperature  gradient,  we  get  a  rise  of  1°F.  for 
every  64  feet  increase  of  depth.  Therefore,  for  a  rise  of  36  Fahrenheit 
degrees  (our  mean  annual  temperature  below  the  freezing-point)  the 
32°  F.  isothermal  would  be  at  least  2,300  feet  below  the  surface. 
On  the  inland  ice  Captain  Scott's  observations  show  temperatures 
of  10°,  15°,  or  even  20°  below  those  registered  simultaneously  at 
Winter  Quarters.  Therefore  the  mean  annual  temperature  on  the 
inland  ice  would  be  below  the  mean  at  Winter  Quarters  and  the 
32°  F.  isothermal  surface  proportionally  lower  down. 

Yon  Drygalski's  results  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  it  must 
oe  remembered — (a)  that  some  of  his  temperatures  were  recorded 
from  crevasses  which  were  open  to  the  air  and  to  water  during  the 
Summer  thaw;  {h)  that  in  Greenland  during  Summer  the  air 
temperature  remains  above  the  freezing-point  of  ice  for  several 
weeks,  and  often  rises  8  or  10  degrees  above  that  point. 

Professor  Schwarz  does  not  seem  wholly  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  a  warmer  climate  in  the  Antarctic  would  produce  a  thickening 
of  the  ice-cap,  sufficient  to  exceed  the  physical  limit.'  The  German 
Antarctic  Expedition  and  other  earlier  expeditions  whioh  remained 
near  the  Antarctic  Circle  record  a  great  snowfall  as  compared  with 
that  experienced   by  the  British  Expedition   in  higher  latitudes. 

^  All  the  temperatures  qnoted  are  our  uncorrected  yalues.  Beference  should 
be  made  to  the  '*Diflcoyery''  Keports  on  Geology  and  Meterolop^,  wMoh  are  to  be 
published  by  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  and  the  Meteorological  Office 
reepectively. 

»TyndaU:  *'Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  1898,  Uth  edition,  p.  231  ff. ;  *«Tbe 
Forms  of  Water,"  1892,  11th  edition,  p.  154. 
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The  amount  of  snow  on  Sonth  Victoria  Land  was  observed  to 
diminish  in  quantity  as  the  "  Discovery  "  steamed  south  along  the 
coast,  and  in  latitude  77^  South  the  glaciers  were  found  to  be 
retreating.  By  means  of  graduated  stakes  (snow-gauges)  and  blocks 
of  ice  exposed  to  the  air  throughout  the  year,  it  seems  to  be 
established  that  the  ablation  of  the  ice  is  greater  than  the  precipitation. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  two  Summer  months  was  —  43°  C,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  sky  became  overcast  and  the  air  temperature 
rose  a  degree  or  two  above  the  mean  that  any  measurable  quantity 
of  snow  fell. 

It  is  as  evident  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  high  latitudes  that 
the  isotherm  of  O^C.^  (which  is  near  the  Antarctic  Circle)  is  an 
effective  barrier  to  the  transport  of  snow  to  higher  latitudes  ;  as  it  is 
evident  to  those  who  have  been  on  both  coasts  of  Ireland,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Karroo,  that  the  mountains  are  a  shield 
and  cut  off  the  rain  from  districts  further  inland.  Professor  Schwarz 
uses  the  argument  that  a  high  temperature  during  maximum 
glaciation   will   consequently   produce    more    running   water,   and 


Fio.  3. — The  inland  ice  falling  down  between  nunataks  from  the  inland  plateau. 
From  a  sketch  by  H.  T.  Ferrar,  greatly  reduced. 

attributes  the  deepening  of  glaciated  valleys,  not  to  the  greater 
power  of  the  ice,  but  to  that  of  sub-glacial  streams.'  If  this  is  so, 
then  the  deeply  incised  valleys  of  the  Royal  Society  Eange,  with 
their  stagpiant  glaciers,  would  afford  additional  evidence  that  a  rise 
in  temperature,  and  consequently  a  southerly  migration  of  the  2ohe 
of  maximum  precipitation,  had  taken  place  at  some  former  period. 

In  his  article,  p.  123,  Professor  Schwarz  says  Scott  found  the 
highest  points  to  sink  below  the  horizon  directly  the  level  ice-cap 
was  reached.  Scott  expressly  says,  on  p.  414  of  his  narrative— 
**  when  we  reached  the  interior  plateau  at  a  height  of  8,900  feet  we 
observed  nunataks  to  the  north  standing  above  our  own  level." 
Mount  Lister  is  given  as  13,000  feet  high,  and  stands  on  the  edge  of 
the  plateau.  The  accompanying  Fig.  3  is  a  sketch  of  the  Soath 
Victoria  Land  ice-sheet  as  it  falls  together  and  becomes  moulded  into 
the  Ferrar  Glacier.     The  height  between  the  graded  surface  of  the 

1  Buchan:  <<  Challenger  "  Reports,  PhyiioB  and  Chemlstnr,  plates. 
»  Garwood :  Q. J.G.S.,  vol.  Ivui,  pi.  xl. 
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glacier  and  the  plateau  is  nearly  1,000  feet.  Soott  points  ont  that 
this  land  at  the  back  of  the  Royal  Society  Range  appears  to  be  higher 
than  that  to  the  north  or  to  the  south.  This  means  that  he  thinks 
the  Royal  Society  Range  is  the  end  of  an  elevated  mass  of  land,  with 
its  length  transverse  to  the  coastline  (i.e.  east  and  west),  and  that 
a  measure  of  the  thickness  of  the  Antarctic  Ice-cap  on  this  elevated 
transverse  ridge  would  therefore  be  inaccurate. 

That  Oaptain  Scott  found  it  approximating  to  the  physioista' 
maximum  limit  of  1,600  feet,  no  doubt  is  a  very  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  physicists'  extreme  limit  is  never  exceeded. 
But  when  I  repeat  that  the  glaciation  of  South  Victoria  Land  is 
approaching  to  a  minimum,  and  that  all  glacialists  require  a  great 
thickness  of  ice  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  they  have  described, 
I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that— (a)  any  thickness  of  ice  may  bo 
accumulated  so  long  as  the  loss  by  ablation,  melting,  and  discharge 
is  less  than  the  gain  by  precipitation ;  (5)  that  the  facts  noted  above 
are  more  in  harmony  with  the  glacialists'  requirements  than  with 
Professor  Schwarz' contention  that  the  physicists' theoretical  maximam 
of  1,600  feet  cannot  be  exceeded. 


11. — On  the  Intcrgla^cial  Question. 
By  T.  F.  Jamibson,  F.G.S. 

A  GREAT  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  among  geologists, 
not  only  in  Britain  but  also  in  other  countries,  in  regard  to  the 
supposed  occurrence  of  warm  Interglacial  periods  during  the  age  of 
ice.  Those  who  incline  to  the  views  propounded  by  Adhemar  and 
Oroll  as  to  the  causes  which  produced  the  extraordinary  climate  of 
that  time  naturally  look  for  alternations  of  cold  and  warm  periods. 

Precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  variations  in  the  exoentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit  are  astronomical  facts  which  must  have  had  their 
influence,  and  the  changes  they  might  bring  about  in  the  direction 
and  force  of  ocean  currents,  to  which  Croll  attributed  so  much 
importance,  have  also  to  be  considered.  These  astronomical  causes 
and  their  accompaniments  are  not  to  be  ignored,  but  their  precise 
effect  upon  the  climate  of  the  period  in  question  is  still  a  matter  of 
much  uncertainty  and  one  in  regard  to  which  our  knowledge  has 
made  very  little  progress. 

Mr.  Lamplugb,  in  his  recent  address  to  the  Geological  Section  of 
the  British  Association,  lays  much  stress  on  the  absence  of  any 
dear  evidence  of  warm  intervals  or  even  of  one  such  interval  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  as  no  one  is  better  acquainted  with  the  drift 
beds  of  England  his  opinion  must  have  much  weight. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  important  circumstance  which 
may  have  led  to  this  obscurity  and  which  has  not  received  the 
consideration  it  deserves,  and  that  is  the  persistence  of  the  vast 
masses  of  ice  which  accumulated  during  the  intensity  of  the 
glaciation,  and  the  consumption  of  heat  required  to  dispel  them. 
The  Scandinavian  glacier  alone  seems  to  have  spread  out  in  some 
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directions  fully  1,000  , miles,  and  muoh  of  its  thickness  must  be 
reckoned  in  thousands  of  feet.  The  North  American  ice  perhaps 
attained  even  greater  proportions.  Just  think  of  the  amount  of  heat 
and  the  time  it  would  take  to  thaw  such  masses.  There  is  a  huge 
difference  between  snow  and  ice  in  this  respect.  Snow,  especially 
when  newly  fallen,  thaws  rapidly,  but  ice  does  not.  It  melts  with 
extreme  slowness,  and  so  long  as  the  thaw  was  going  on  and  much 
of  the  ice-sheet  remained,  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  Northern 
Europe  and  America  would  not  rise  to  any  great  degree.  The 
accumulation  represents  a  storage  of  cold  during  thousands  of  years, 
and  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  returning  heat  brought 
about  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  would  not  always  be  able 
to  dispel  the  vast  masses  of  ice  left  on  the  land  by  the  preceding 
period  of  glaciation.  In  short,  the  heat  would  all  be  spent  in  but 
a  partial  melting  of  the  glacial  covering.  Consequently  the 
temperature  in  many  places  would  never  rise  so  far  as  to  cause 
a  complete  reversal  of  climate,  and  thus  no  clear  evidence  of  an 
interglacial  warm  period  would  be  found,  but  merely  indications  of 
a  large  retreat  of  the  ice-front.  Groll,  it  is  true,  did  not  take  this 
-view  of  the  matter,  for  he  conceived  that  the  reversal  of  climate 
would  be  complete,  and  that  the  ice  would  wholly  disappear  from 
one  hemisphere  when  the  other  was  under  glaciation.  In  this, 
however,  I  think  he  may  have  been  mistaken.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  no  certainty  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

Now,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  we  can  show  that  the  basin  of  the 
Moray  Firth  was  at  one  time  filled  with  ice  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  right  fiank  of  the  mass  flowed  eastward  along  the  coast  of  Moray 
and  Banff  and  then  wheeled  round  the  corner  of  Aberdeenshire, 
where  it  appears  to  have  surmounted  a  hill  769  feet  high ;  while  its 
left  flank  in  like  manner  turned  round  over  the  lower  part  of 
Caithness,  overflowing  hills  there  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  height, 
and  producing  the  shelly  boulder-clay  of  that  district.^  All  this 
implies  a  thickness  of  ice  in  the  basin  of  the  firth  to  be  measured  by 
thousands  of  feet.  Now  we  have  further  evidence  that  this  great 
mass  of  ice  afterwards  disappeared,  and  that  sea-water  inhabited  by 
moUusca  of  a  northern  type  occupied  the  basin  up  to  the  very  top  at 
Inverness.  The  Northern  and  even  Arctic  character  of  many  of  the 
species  found  in  these  shell-beds  seems  to  show  that  althoagh  an 
enormous  amount  of  heat  must  have  been  long  in  action  to  dissipate 
such  a  mass  of  ice,  yet  this  heat  was  not  sufficient  to  introduce 
a  decidedly  warm  climate,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  temperature  of 
the  sea- water  was  concerned;  nor  has  any  evidence  as  yet  been 
obtained  in  the  district  to  indicate  a  w.arm  temperature  on  the  land. 
This  episode  of  an  interglacial  occupation  of  the  Moray  Firth  basin 
by  sea- water  inhabited  by  moUusca  of  a  northern  type  was  afterwards 
followed  by  a  return  of  the  glacier  in  great  force,  which  destroyed 
the  shell-beds  and  covered  them  with  heavy  masses  of  boulder-clay, 
as  we  see  at  Clava  and  elsewhere. 

I  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  Ixii,  p.  13,  Feb.,  1906.  T.  F.  Jamieson  on  the 
Glacial  period  in  Aberdeenflhire  and  the  Southern  border  of  the  Moray  Firth. 
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Here,  then,  it  seems  to  in e  we  have  a  case  in  point,  affording  good 
evidence  of  an  interglaoial  period  with  abundance  of  heat,  and  yet 
not  enough  to  cause  a  decided  reversal  of  climate,  but  only  sufficient 
to  clear  out  the  heavy  mass  of  ice  which  filled  the  basin  of  the 
Moray  Firth.  Such  a  result  certainly  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  expenditure  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
heat,  which  in  districts  where  there  was  no  ice  to  dispel  would  have 
produced  a  decidedly  warm  climate.  During  the  thawing  of  the  ice 
and  its  reduction  into  ice-cold  water  the  air  would  remain  cold,  and 
not  until  the  ice  had  completely  disappeared  would  the  climate 
become  genial.  Before  this  could  happen  in  the  Northern  districts 
the  interglaoial  spell  of  warmth  might  be  passing  away,  and  hence 
no  genial  climate  would  result. 
Ellon,  Abebdeenshirb. 


III. — On  the  Origin  of  certain  Lateritbs. 
By  Malcolm  Maclarex,  B.Sc,  F.G.S. 
rilHE  various  views  put  forth  prior  to  1893  to  account  for  the 
X  origin  of  Indian  laterites  have  been  clearly  and  sufficiently 
discussed  in  Oldham's  edition  of  Medlicott  &  Blanford's  l^lanual^ 
of  the  Geology  of  India  (pp.  369  et  seq.).  Since  that  year  the 
only  contribution  of  importance  to  the  literature  of  lateritic  genesis 
in  India  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Holland,  F.B.S.,  the  present 
Director  of  the  Indian  Geological  Survey,*  having  for  its  text 
the  conclusions  of  Bauer.'  In  it  the  author  suggested  that  laterite 
might  owe  its  origin  to  ''some  lowly  organism,'*  but  no  sufficient 
data  were  advanced  in  support  of  the  suggestion.  Bauer's  specimens 
indicated  a  certain  amount  of  dehydration  in  laterites,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  absence  of  hydration  products  from  certain 
peridotites  in  Southern  India,^  was  deemed  to  indicate  a  general 
dehydration  for  the  bauxitio  laterites  of  the  Deccan.  The  gibbsite 
(Alg  O3, 3  Hg  0)  of  laterite  was  supposed  to  be  dehydrated  to  diaspore 
(AI2O3,  H^O),  and  it  was  assumed  that  "this  irregular  loss  of 
water  is  probably  the  cause  of  variation  in  bauxite."* 

To  account  for  the  energy  necessary  for  dehydration  the  ingenious 
theory  of  the  possible  superiority  of  **  crystalline  affinity  "  over 
''  chemical  affinity  "  was  developed  (loc.  cit.,  p.  69),  and  the  con- 
clusion was  drawn  that ''  limonite  and  gibbsite  must  be  regarded  as 
unstable  at  tropical  temperatures."  ^ 

Of  late  years  valuable  analytical  researches  on  the  constitution  of 
laterite  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Warth,*  who  may  justly  be  considered 

1  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  X  (1903),  pp.  59-69. 

'  '*  Beitrage  zur  Qeologie  der  Seychellen  ^' :    Neues  Jahr.  fiir  Min.,  rol.  ii  (1898), 
p.  163. 
»  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  VI  (1899),  pp.  31,  542. 

*  lb.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  X  (1903),  p.  &b. 

*  See,  however,  Geol.  Mao.,  Deo.  IV,  Vol.  X  (1903),  p.  139. 

*  Min.  Mag.,  vol.  xiii  (1902),  p.  172.     Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  X  (1903), 
p.  154  ;  ib.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  U  (1905),  p.  21. 
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the  pioneer  in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  Indian  laterited, 
though  their  aluminous  character  had  years  before  been  suggested 
by  Mallet.^  Various  analyses  have  also  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.' 

A  oomprehensive  genetic  theory  of  lateritio  deposition  must  reason- 
ably account  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  features  :  — 

(1)  The    restriction    of    the  deposition   of  latentes,   both   geo- 

graphically and  in  altitude. 

(2)  Their  general  superficial  occuiTcnce. 

(3)  Their  internal  structure — porous,  vesicular,  pisolitic,  or  con- 

cretionary. 

(4)  Their  peculiar  composition  as  regards — 

(a)  The  essential  aluminous,  ferruginous,  or  manganiferous 
hydrates  or  oxides. 

(h)  Tlie  general  presence  of  titanium  dioxide. 

(c)  The  general  absence  of  kaolin  or  silica. 
The  present  writer's  experience  of  Indian  laterites  is  not  geo- 
graphically extensive,  but  is,  nevertheless,  fairly  varied,  including 
as  it  does  the  *  high-level '  laterites  of  Chota  Nagpur,  Bengal,  of  the 
Southern  Maratha  country  on  the  edge  of  the  Deccan  Trap,  and  of 
the  Western  Ghats,  west  of  Belgaum,  and  the  *  low-level '  laterites 
of  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
There  is  no  necessity  in  this  place  to  describe  the  physical  aspect  of 
laterite.  A  general  description  may  be  found  in  Oldham's  edition 
of  Medlicott  &  Blanford's  Manual  already  quoted,  and  for  fuller 
details  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  papers  of  Newbold^ 
and  of  Lake,^  which,  despite  the  age  of  the  former,  remain  by  far 
the  best  descriptions  of  *  high-level '  and  of  *  low-level '  laterite 
respectively. 

It  was  an  examination  of  sections  of  the  lateritio  manganese 
deposits  of  Talevadi,  on  the  edge  of  the  Western  Gliats  and  over- 
looking the  Goa  peneplain  2,500  feet  below,  that  first  suggested  the 
theory  of  lateritio  genesis  presently  to  be  outlined  (see  Fig.  1, 
p.  538).  There,  pits  in  search  of  manganese  expose  the  laterite  in 
process  of  formation  and,  give  sections  of  some  30-40  feet  in  depth. 
The  bottom  of  a  typical  section  shows  a  white  decomposed  friable 
sandy  rock  which,  from  exposures  elsewhere,  is  regarded  as 
a  decomposed  biotite-quartz  schist.  This  passes  upward  without 
any  abrupt  change  thi*ough  a  buff  sandy  clay  to  a  reddish  buff, 
soft  rock  containing  small  indistinct  ferruginous  secretions  and 
ininute  manganese  nodules.  As  the  surface  is  approached  the  rock 
gradually  acquires  depth  in  colour,  while  the  contained  manganese 
secretions  become  larger  and  better  defined  until,  at  the  surface, 
they  are  2-3  feet  across  with  a  like  depth.  With  increase  of 
ferruginous  content,  the  rock  becomes  so  hard  that,  at  the  surface, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  use  explosives  to  disintegrate  it.      A  few 

»  Rec.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  xti  (1833),  p.  113. 

'  lb.,  vol.  xxsiii,  p.  178. 

>  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xiii  (1844),  p.  990. 

*  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  xitiv  (1890),  pt.  iii,  p.  17. 
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feet  below  it  oan  be  oat  with  a  spade.  Throagh  the  manganese 
eeoretioos  there  ramify  veinlete  of  gibbsite — Fig.  1  (1) — much  of 
it  of  metasomatio  replaoemeat.  It  is,  oonseqoently,  the  last 
deposited  prodaot.  In  the  imine<1iate  neighbourhood  of  the  mangani- 
ferons  laterites  the  writer  found  small  areas  of  high-grade  pisolitio 
bauxites.  There  are,  therefore,  in  this  neighbourhood  all  the 
ordinary  forms  of  laterite — ferruginoas,  aluminous,  and  mangaoi* 
ferous.  The  last  has  not  generally  been  distinguished,  bat  it 
cannot  be  dissociated  genetically  from  the  other  two.^ 

The  low-lying  country  of  Goa  between  the  coast  and  the  Deocan 
plateau  furnishes  extensive  deposits  of  -low-level'  laterite,  partly 


(1) 


16'  ^ 


^ 


<^^ 


Hud  Laterite 
crust. 


Soft  Laterite. 


Reddish  buff 
Sandy  Clay. 


,  White  Grit. 


Decompoeed 
Biotite- 
Quartz -schist. 


Fig.  1.— Typical  Section  of  Laterite,  Talcyadi,  Belganm. 
(1)  Psilomelane  with  gibbsite  velnlets. 

detrital  and  partly  seoretionary  in  origin.  Examination  of  this  ares 
elicited  no  further  data  than  were  collected  by  Lake  for  a  sitnilar 
coastal  region  further  south  in  Malabar.^  Two  main  formSi  the 
vesicular  and  the  pellety,  were  distinguished.  The  latter  is  o^° 
partly  derived  from  the  erosion  of  the  former,  but  its  final  con- 
solidation and  cementation  is  due  to  the  same  agencies  that  gave  rise 
to  the  first  or  vesicular  form. 

The  rainfall  of  the  edge  of  the  Western  Ghats  and  of  tbe  0<» 
country  ranges  from  120-180  inches  in  the  year,  but  falls  almoat 

^  See,  howeyer,  Mallet,  Rec.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  xvi  (1833),  p.  117;  ^^ 
ib.,  vol.  xiii  (1889),  p.  225. 
'  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  mv  (1890),  pt.  iii,  p.  17. 
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entirely  from  June  to  October,  a  period  of  four  months.  At  Earwar, 
for  example,  rain  has  fallen  on  72  snooessive  days,  and  yet  the  total 
number  of  rainy  days  in  the  same  year  has  been  no  more  than  120. 
The  average  shade  temperature  of  the  same  region  is  a  trifle  below 
80^  F.,  with  a  monthly  range  of  from  75°  to  84°  F.  With  such 
rainfall  and  temperature  vegetation  is  naturally  luxuriant,  especially 
in  the  lower-lying  regions.  During  the  cold  weather,  the  dry  field 
season  of  India,  little  or  no  idea  of  the  moisture  precipitation  of  these 
regions  can  be  gained.  Especially  is  this  the  case  on  the  higher 
lands.  The  Atli  laterite  plateau,  north  of  Castle  Bock,  when  seen  in 
January  was  a  dry  and  arid,  hopelessly  waterless,  area.  Fortunately 
the  exigencies  of  Bkikar  took  the  writer  over  the  same  area  in  late 
July.  The  plateau,  so  far  as  it  could  be  seen  for  the  driving  rain 
and  mist,  was  then,  to  outward  appearance,  a  morass,  though,  through 
its  thin  covering,  one  thankfully  felt  the  hard  laterite  crust  beneath. 
Periods  of  dessication  and  saturation  are  thus  very  well  marked. 

Begions  of  abundant  rainfall  in  tropical  climates  are  well  wooded, 
and  humus  being  always  abundant  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  solution  in  the  soil  is  correspondingly  high.  Boussingault  and 
Lewy  ^  show  that,  in  a  temperate  climate,  the  air  of  a  soil  rich  in 
humus  may  contain  more  than  one  hundred  times  as  much  carbon 
dioxide  as  atmospheric  air.  Considering  the  greater  rapidity  of 
decay  and  chemical  change  in  tropical  regions,  this  factor  is  likely 
to  be  greatly  exceeded  in  India.  The  amount  of  silica  dissolved  in 
underground  waters  may  also  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  solution,  and  Struv6'  has  shown  that  the 
amount  of  silica  thus  dissolved  is  much  greater  in  regions  of 
abundant  vegetation  than  in  those  where  it  is  absent  or  sparse. 

There  is  no  need  in  this  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  action  on 
silicates  of  waters  containing  alkaline  carbonates  and  carbon  dioxide 
in  solution.  Bisohofif,  fifty  years  ago,  suggested  that  the  silicates 
were  decomposed  by  these  agencies,  and  Eahlenberg  and  Lincoln  ^ 
have  recently  shown  that  the  resulting  silica  separates  in  the  form  of 
colloidal  silicic  acid. 

The  normal  weathering  change  of  felspars  in  temperate  regions  is 
undoubtedly  to  kaolin,  as  indeed  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
analyses  of  the  Bowley  Begis  dolerite  by  Dr.  Warth  ^  in  connection 
with  this  very  subject.  The  general  equation  may  be  represented 
thus:  taking,  say,  albite  as  a  typical  felspar,  2NaAlSioOg  + 
10  Hg  0  +  C  Oa  =  H^  Alg  Sig  O9  -f  Nag  C  Og  +  4  H^  Si  O4.  Where 
abundant  carbonates  are  produced,  as  is  apparently  the  general  case 
in  humid  India,  the  change  is  not  to  kaolin  but  rather  to  a  serioitio 
form  : «  thus,  5  (Na  K)  Ai  Sig  Og  +  10  Hg  0  +  C  O3  =  (Na  K)  Hg  AI3 
(Si  O4)  3  +  (Na  K)2  C  Og  +  6  H^  Si  O4 ;  and  herein  probably  lies  the 
explanation   of  tlie  general   absence  of  kaolinite   from  the  purely 

1  Quoted  by  Merrill :  "  RocVs,  etc.,"  p.  178. 

-  Pog^.  Annal.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  341,  429. 

3  Journ.  Phys.  Chem.,  vol.  ii  (1898),  pp.  77-90. 

*  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec.  V,  Vol.  II  (1905),  p.  21. 

'  Lindgren:  Trana.  Amer.  Inst.  M.£.,  vol.  xxz,  p.  611. 
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superfioial  deposits  of  India,  though,  in  the  form  of  lithomarge  or 
halloysite,  it  ooours  in  abundance  at  shallow  depths.^ 

The  equation  most  fitted  to  Indian  conditions  is,  however,  one 
more  in  accordance  with  the  general  conclusions  of  Eahlenberg  and 
Lincoln,  and  one  also  indicative  of  more  energetic  chemical  action  in 
the  presence  of  abundant  carbon  dioxide.  Here  the  silicates  are 
'Completely  decomposed,  all  the  silica  passing  off  as  colloidal  silicic 
acid.  The  action  may,  and  doubtless  often  does,  take  place  through 
an  intermediate  sericite  or  lithomarge  stage,  but  the  simplest  ex- 
pression is  adopted. 
2NaAlSi30g  +  ISHgO  +  CO2*  Al2(0  H)^  +  NagCOj  +  GH^SiO^. 

By  this  process  of  carbonation  aluminium  hydrate  may  similarly 
be  derived  from  any  other  of  the  felspar  family,  from  the  micas,  from 
the  felspathoids,  from  the  scapolites,  and  from  many  of  the  minerals 
of  contact  metamorphism.  We  have,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  finding 
an  origin  for  all  the  aluminous  hydrates  of  laterites.  By  carbonation 
also  ferrous  and  probably  manganese  carbonates  in  like  manner  result 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  ferro-magnesian  silicates.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  insisted  that  any  of  the  resulting  compounds  are  deGnitely 
formed,  but  rather  that  they  are  merely  potential  salts  in  ionized 
solutions. 

So  f&r  the  equations  given  are  in  accordance  with  numerous  data 
and  with  generally  accepted  principles.  The  origin  of  the  ilmenite 
and  titanic  acid  met  with  in  most  laterites  is  by  no  means  so  clear, 
but  it  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  their  manufacture  is  certainly 
a  task  from  which  even  the  stoutest-hearted  of  bacteria  might  recoil 
witliout  incurring  the  odium  of  pusillanimity.  Data  concerning  the 
alterations  of  titaniferous  minerals  are  scanty.  Kutile  and  ilmenite 
may,  as  suggested  by  Van  Hise,*  be  derived  from  onginal  sphene: 

(1)  CaTiSiOg  +  COo  =  CaCOs  -f-  TiOg  +  SiOg; 

(2)  TiOg  +  FeOOg  i±  FeTiOj  +  CO3  : 

the  last  equation  being  reversible.  A  careful  examination  of  thin 
sections  failed  to  reveal  any  leucoxene  in  the  laterite,  but  this  form 
of  titanic  acid,  unless  under  exceptional  conditions,  would  be  dis- 
tinguishable with  great  difficulty  from  the  bauxite  matrix. 

Titanic  acid  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  laterites  and 
bauxites  among  superficial  deposits.  The  extensive  soil  analyses  of 
Dunnington'  showed  its  presence  in  all  the  72  soils  gathered  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  examined  by  him.  The  average  per- 
oentHge  of  Ti  O3  obtained  for  the  whole  series  was  •96.  When  to 
this  normal  percentage  is  added  that  collected  by  the  exceptional 
facilities  enjoyed  by  laterites  for  selective  segregation,  the  higft 
percentage  contained  by  many  bauxites  is  perhaps  no  matter  for 
surprise. 

We  have  thus  derived  by  the  agency  of  carbonating  waters  from 

^  [A  more  satisfoctory  formula  to  represent  the  proeess  c4  Berieitization  in  alkaK 
felspars  is  that  given  by  Van  Hise  (Metamorphism,  p.  254)  :  3  K  Ai  Si^Og-f-  H2  O  4- 
C  O2  K  Hj  AI3  Si,  0„  +  6  Si  Oa-fK,  C  O3.— Edit.  Geol.  Mao.] 

«  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mon.  47  (1904),  p.  227. 

•  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.,  vol.  xlU  (1891),  p.  491. 
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underlying  or  adjacent  rook  m^ses,  in  solution^  and  probably,  in 
ionized  solution,  all  t;be  materials  essential  to  the  formation  of 
laterite.  There  is  now  to  be  considered  the  maohinery  necessary 
to  bring  it  to  its  resting-plaoe  at  the  surface.  The  conditions  of 
successive  dessioation  and  saturation  in  regions  of  lateritic  growth 
have  already  been  indicated.  During  the  former  period  the  motioa 
of  ground  waters  is  always  from  the  region  of  greater  to  the  regioa 
of  lesser  humidity,  or,  in  this  case,  upward  to  the  surface.  Upward 
transmission  is  effected  entirely  by  molecular  attraction,  resulting 
where  conditions  are  favourable  in  capillary  motion,  that  directly 
due  to  dessication  being  intensified  by  the  needs  of  forest  rootlets. 
The  potency  of  capillary  transmission  may  be  gathered  from  the 
experiments  of  King,^  who  showed  that  molecular  attraction,  acting: 
in  capillary  openings  in  a  porous  rock,  was  capable  of  raising  from 
a  depth  of  four  feet  an  amount  of  water  equivalent  to  an  annual 
rainfall  of  63*85  inches.  The  larger  tubes  anastomosing  in  laterite 
have  often  been  described,  and  microscopic  examination  of  botlk 
ferruginous  and  aluminous  laterites  discloses  numerous  tubular 
openings  both  capillary  ('0002- -508  mm.)  and  super  -  capillary 
(exceeding  -508  mm.). 

With  the  approach  of  ground  waters  to  the  surface  and  their 
consequent  super-saturation  in  the  dessicated  region,  separation  of 
the  contained  solids  takes  place,  at  first,  it  would  seem,  on  the  tube 
walls  and  around  pisolites.  The  minute  tubes  in  the  matrix  of  mosi 
laterites  render  it  probable  that  some  moisture  passes  entirely 
through  the  laterite  crust  and  that  a  slight  deposition  takes  place  od 
the  laterite  surface  exposed  directly  to  the  atmosphere,  but  by  far  the^ 
greatest  amount  of  deposition  must  take  place  on  the  under  side  of 
the  hard  surface  crust.  During  the  dry  season  the  whole  of  the^ 
contained  load  of  the  upward  moving  waters  is  thus  deposited* 
There  is  at  that  time  in  the  dessicated  rock  and  soil  but  littW 
metasomatic  replacement,  though  segregation  may  readily  take  place 
as  the  solutions  become  more  and  more  concentrated.  During  the 
period  of  saturation,  however,  all  soluble  constituents  deposited 
during  the  previous  dry  season  are  dissolved  and  carried  away.. 
The  insoluble  constituents  are  thus  left  to  obey  in  a  moisture- 
saturated  soil  their  natural  laws  of  growth.  They  are  further 
segregated,  and  deposited  in  most  cases  as  fine  bands  around  already 
formed  concretions.  Segregative  action  is  well  marked  in  the^ 
Talevadi  sections,  the  lower  zones,  nondescript  in  colour  and  com- 
position, passing  upwards  into  well-defined  ferruginous  laterite, 
manganese  ore  (mainly  psilonielane),  pure  bauxite,  and  gibbsite. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  formation  of  laterite  a  surface  crust  ia 
first  formed  which  increases  in  purity,  hardness,  and  depth  with 
every  successive  dry  season.  The  depth  and  hardness  of  the  hard 
unaltering  layer  may,  therefore,  in  areas  in  which  laterite  is  still 
being  formed,  be  some  measure  of  the  age  of  the  deposit.  All 
stages  are  met  with.  At  Talevadi  the  hard  crust  is  two  to  three^ 
feet  thick,   in  the  Central   Provinces  it  is  often  20-30   feet   in 

^  U.S.  Geol.  Siirv.,  19th  Ann.  Rep.  (1899),  pt.  ii,  p.  85. 
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thickness,  while  in  Goa  it  may  often  be  out  from  the  sarfaoe  with 
a  spade. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  laterite  must  be  regarded, 
not  as  the  direct  product  of  the  decomposition  of  a  rook  tii  sttd,  but 
essentially  as  the  replacement  of  such  a  decomposition  product,  for 
though  the  ground  waters  may  have  derived  their  mineral  content 
from  the  underlying  rock,  they  may  also  have  brought  it  from 
sources  widely  separated.  A  laterite  may  thus  result  from  the 
individual  or  combined  decomposition  of  basalts,  gneisses,  or  schists, 
and  there  may,  in  its  hardened  upper  surface,  be  no  particle  of  the 
rock  whose  former  place  it  now  occupies. 

The  assertion  of  a  previous  writer  ^  that  there  always  is  a  sharp 
change  from  the  soft  decomposition  product  beneath  laterite  to  the 
absolutely  fresh  rock  below  is  not  borne  out  by  field  sections.  Such 
sharp  changes  certainly  do  occur,  but  they  are  exceptional,  and 
occur  only  where  the  laterite  is  Mow-level'  recemented  detritus,* 
or  occasionally  where  laterites  overlie  difficultly  decomposable  beds 
in  the  Decoan  Trap.  In  the  latter  case,  the  downward  rate  of 
weathering  of  the  trap  is  inversely  as  the  latent ization,  since, 
generally  speaking,  with  increase  of  the  latter,  flow  and  ingress  of 
surface  waters,  the  only  rapid  weathering  agent  in  the  case  of 
a  solid  homogeneous  basaltic  lava,  are  restricted.  A  sharply  defined 
boundary,  therefore,  indicates  the  horizon  at  which  the  downward 
lateritization  finally  overtook  the  downward  weathering. 

Under  the  replacement  hypothesis,  all  substances  dissolved  in 
the  ground  waters  should  be  brought  to  the  surface,  and  some 
explanation  of  the  absence  of  silica  from  lateritic  deposits  is, 
therefore,  necessary.  As  already  seen,  the  silica  formed  is  carried 
away  as  colloidal  silicic  acid,  on  the  instability  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell.  When  not  decomposed  by  simple  "chemical 
after- e£fect,"  it  is  probable  tliat  the  humic  acids  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  zone  of  weathering  are  competent  to  change  its  state 
and  to  precipitate  it.  Precipitation  is  always  liable  to  take  place  in 
a  region  where  the  laws  of  mass-mechanical  action — to  which  silica 
in  solution  is  peculiarly  subject — may  operate.  That  much  of  the 
silica  formed  by  carbonation  is  thus  deposited  we  have  evidence  even 
in  the  lateritic  regions  of  the  Central  Provinces,  where  both  the 
Lfimetas  (Upper  Cretaceous)  and  the  underlying  crystalline  rocks 
have  been  so  thoroughly  silicified  as  to  render  it  often  impossible  to 
determine  whether  an  area  is  to  be  mapped  as  Upper  Cretaceous  or 
as  Archaean. 3  Limestones  (both  Lameta  and  Archsean),  gneisses, 
and  pegmatites  are  there  so  completely  replaced  by  chert  that  only 
by  the  indications  of  the  original  structure  can  they  be  differentiated. 

Though  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  absence  of  silica  is 
neither  full  nor  satisfactory,  yet  the  replacement  hypothesis  is  not 
thereby  vitiated,  since,  whatever  the  explanation,  the  facts  remain 
that  everywhere  immense  quantities  of  silica  are  being  dissolved, 

»  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  X  (1903),  p.  69. 

'  Lake :  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  xxiv  (1890),  pt.  3,  p.  30. 

'  L.  L.  Fermor:  Rec.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  xxxiii  (1906),  p.  173. 
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and  that  nowhere,  except  in  the  thermal  regions,  are  siliceouB 
deposits  brought  to  be  deposited  at  the  immediate  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  peculiar  disposition  in  altitude  of  Indian  laterites  has  always 
presented  a  difficulty  to  geologists,  and  many  have  called  to  their 
aid  lakes,  or  even  the  sea,  to  account  for  the  general  horizontality 
noted.  The  *  high-level '  laterite  covers  flat-topped  hills,  which  may 
range  from  2,000  to  4,700  feet  above  sea-level,  and  higher  still  on 
the  Nilghiris,  while  the  '  low-level '  form  occupies  the  eastern  and 
western  peneplains.  In  both  upper  and  lower  areas,  however, 
adjacent  laterite  caps  may  occur  at  different  levels,^  indicating  either 
disconnected  deposits  or  differing  age.  In  the  region  of  the  Deccan 
Trap,  the  widespread  horizontality  of  the  laterite  is  merely  an 
expression  of  that  of  the  Trap  beneath  (loc.  cit.,  p.  261),  which  has 
filled  up  the  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  older  rocks.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  conditions  of  laUritic  formation  will  show  that  only 
on  level  or  approximately  level  surfaces  can  laterite  form.  Its 
growth  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  only  the  surfaces  of  plateau  basins 
or  plains  are  stable  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  of 
growth.  Even  a  moderate  slope  changes  its  surface  cover  rapidly 
in  a  region  of  excessive  rainfall.  Again,  it  is  only  on  an 
approximately  level  surface  that  the  continued  moisture  saturation 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  soluble  constituents  and  for  the 
rearrangement  of  the  deposited  salts  may  be  obtained.  Judging, 
therefore,  by  the  conditions  under  which  laterite  is  considered  to  be 
forming  at  the  present  day,  the  'high-level'  laterite  capping  hills 
represent  the  level  of  ancient  upland  plains,  or  more  probably 
flat  broad  basins,  which  abutted  against  or  were  enclosed  by  hills. 
It  is  the  general  recognition  of  the  horizontality  of  many  deposits 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  hypothesis  of  lacustrine  sedimentary 
origin,  an  origin  thought  to  be  supported  by  the  concretionary 
structure  before  noted.  Concretionary  or  pisolitic  structure, 
however,  as  a  general  rule,  does  not  arise  under  open  water 
conditions,  but  is  characteristic  rather  of  loosely  coherent  muds, 
clays,  or  moist  sands.  An  analogy  with  the  lake  iron-ores  of  Sweden 
has  been  sought  by  some  writei-s,  and  the  presence  of  limonite- 
secreting  bacteria  in  those  deposits  has  probably  suggested  the 
Indian  bacterial  theory. 

During  the  progress  of  denudation,  the  high  hills  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  basins,  being  unprotected  by  laterite,  have 
disappeared,  and  their  place  is  now  occupied  by  valleys.  Many  of 
these  ancient  basin  floors  are  situated  in  what  are  now  dry  regions, 
and  it  is  probable  in  such  cases  that  the  vanished  hills  attracted  the 
necessary  amount  of  moisture.  For  example,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  laterite-capped  Kappat  Guda  (3,007  feet),  east  of  Dharwar, 
the  rainfall  is  no  more  than  25  inches  per  annum,  and  no  laterite  is 
being  formed  at  the  present  day.  This  region,  lying  at  about  the 
same  height  above  the  sea-level  as  the  edge  of  the  Western  Ghats, 
incidentally   illustrates    well   the  nature  of  the   surface    products 

1  Oldham :  in  Medlicott  &  Blanford's  Manual  of  Geol.  India,  pp.  374  et  seq. 
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generated  in  areas  of  deficient  moisture.  Its  soil  is  crowded  with 
'  kankar ' — small  irregular  concretions  of  carbonate  of  lime — which 
may,  in  the  stream  beds,  form  a  calcareous  tufa,  while  the  rivulets 
that  do  run  in  the  dry  season  through  the  black  cotton  soil  are 
bitter  *with  alkaline  salts.  These  are  exactly  the  products  removed 
in  regions  of  abundant  rainfall. 

Except  when  the  humidity  is  great,  the  laterite  crust  supports 
a  very  scanty  vegetation,  and,  even  in  humid  areas,  it  is  probable 
that  much  of  the  carbon  dioxide  essential  for  carbonation  is  derived 
from  the  decaying  humus  on  the  hill-sides  above  the  laterite  basins. 
The  older  laterites  on  the  hill -tops  are  devoid  both  of  vegetation 
and  of  soil. 

The  chemical  aspect  of  the  Indian  aluminous  and  feiTUginona 
laterites  has  been  well  developed  by  the  analyses  of  Dr.  Warth.* 

Some  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  present  writer  to  the 
nature  of  the  minerals  present.  The  bauxite,  especially  selected  for 
examination  since  it  promised  to  yield  the  most  conclusive  results, 
was  one  from  Eatni,  Jabalpur  district,  which  had  been  analysed  in 
the  Geological  Survey  Laboratory,*  as  follows : — 

AI2O3 65-48 

FeiOg 3-77 

HzO  ...        18-32 

Moisture           1-06 

SiOa  0-38 

Ti02  11-ei 

MgO  trace 

100-62 
The  molecular  ratio  of  AlgOj  to  H^O  is  lower  (1 : 1-58)  in  this 
specimen  than  in  any  other  analysed,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
expected  to  show  more  Clearly  than  any  other  the  presence  of 
diaspore,  should  the  assumption  of  Warth  and  others,  viz.  that 
bauxite  is  a  mixture  of  gibbsite  and  diaspore,  be  correct.  Neglecting, 
as  Warth  has  done,  and  with  sufficient  reason,^  the  consideration  of 
the  water  due  to  possible  limonite  in  the  specimen,  the  foregoing 
ratio  of  1  :  1-58  represents  29  per  cent,  gibbsite  and  71  per  cent. 
diaspore.  It  was,  therefore,  considered  probable  that  a  separation 
might  be  effected  with  a  heavy  solution,  the  specific  gravity  of 
gibbsite  being  2-4  and  of  diaspore  3-4.  Carefully  and  finely  ground 
bauxite  was  treated  with  Sonstadt  solution  of  3*07  s.g.  All  except 
very  fine  black  grains  (ilmenite)  floated.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  specimen  as  a  whole  was  taken,  and  gave  incidentally  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  porous  nature  of  bauxite.  A  large 
fragment  was  soaked  for  a  day  in  water  with  gentle  heating,  and 
gave  a  result  of  2*487.  Individual  concretions  from  the  same 
specimen  gave  2-53,  while  the  mean  of  three  determinations  of  the 
fine  powder  gave  2*81.  The  last  is  taken  as  the  true  specific  gravity 
of  the  Eatni  specimen. 

'  Gbol.  Mao.,  Dec.  IV,  Vol.  X  (1903),  p.  168. 
'  Rec.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  xixii  (1849),  p.  179. 
'  Loc.  cit.  sup.,  p.  155. 
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The  ohemioal  analysis  shows  that  at  least  15  per  oent.  of  the  mass 
has,  in  the  form  of  ilmenite  and  possible  rutile,  a  specific  gravity  of 
more  than  4-3.  The  remaining  85  per  cent.,  therefore,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  not  less  than  2*65.  But  an  intimate  mixture  of  71  per 
cent,  diaspore  and  29  per  cent,  gibbsite  should  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  3  03.  Bough  though  the  calculation  is,  it  is  nevertheless 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  two  lines  of  deduction  are  hopelessly 
conflicting,  and  it  must  either  be  assumed  that  diaspore  is  not  present 
or  that  the  monohydrate,  if  present,  is  in  a  form  physically  different 
from  diaspOre.  Additional  evidence  against  diaspore  lies  in  its 
absence  from  all  thin  sections  examined. 


Fio.  2. — Thin  section  of  portion  of  a  Bauxite  concretion,  Eatni,  Jabalpnr,  showing 
gibbsite  crystals  (colourless)  in  bauidtic  (dark)  groundmass. 

A  typical  thin  section  of  a  concretion  from  the  Eatni  rock  throws 
considerable  light  on  the  structure  and  internal  characters  of  bauxite 
(Fig.  2).  The  mass  of  the  rock  is  made  up  of  white  opaque 
bauxite  with  a  well-defined  banded  structure  near  the  exterior  of  the 
concretion.  Scattered  through  the  interior  and  avoiding  the  outer 
band,  are  numerous  irregular  areas  of  gibbsite  in  rosette-like 
aggregates.  Dispersed  everywhere  irregularly  through  the  interior 
of  the  section,  but  disposed  in  more  or  less  linear  arrangement  in 
the  outer  band,  are  numerous  minute  black  and  brown  specks,  too 
small,  indeed,  to  be  determined  with  ease  or  accuracy.  The  black 
grains  are,  however,  almost  certainly  ilmenite,  while  the  brown 
granules  may  be  rutile,  but,  from  comparison  with  other  sections, 
are  thought  to  be  more  probably  the  clove-brown  micaceous  ilmenite. 

A  consideration  of  the  disposition  of  the  gibbsite  indicates  clearly 
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that  it  is  being  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  bauxite,  and,  indeed, 
the  process  may  be  traced  in  the  section  in  all  its  stages.  A  slight 
clearing  takes  place  in  the  opaque  mass,  and  an  irregular  translucent 
~microorjstalline*area  is  formed.  In  this  area,  tiny  flecks  of  gibbsite 
are  developed,  gradually  coalesce,  and  finally  fill  the  whole  area. 
This  process  of  crystal  growth  is  especially  well  marked  along  the 
internal  edge  of  the  concretionary  border,  where  the  gibbsite  is 
extending  outwards  into  the  newly  accreted  bauxite.  That  bauxite 
is  being  converted  to  gibbsite,  and  not  the  reverse,  is  confirmed  by 
the  occurrence  of  banded  gibbsite  on  the  walls  of  the'  pores  that 
ramify  through  the  mass. 

The  evidence  of  thin  sections,  therefore,  shows  that  the  change  in 
laterites,  so  far  from  being  one  of  dehydration  to  diaspore,  as  postulated 
by  Holland,^  is  one  of  hydration  to  gibbsite.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  occurrences  of  gibbsite  found  by  Messrs.  Warth, 
Fermor,  and  the  writer  in  widely  separated  parts  of  India,  and  all 
these  show  that,  at  least  under  the  generally  prevailing,  comparatively 
humid  Indian  conditions,  gibbsite  is  the  stable  hydrate  of  alumina. 
Strong  negative  evidence  to  the  same  effect  lies  in  the  fact  that 
diaspore  has  not  yet  been  recorded  from  India.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  evidence  against  hydration  quoted  by  the  above  writer,  being 
drawn  mainly  from  the  petrological  characters  of  certain  rocks  in 
the  Salem  and  Coimbatore  districts,  is  considered  by  the  present 
writer  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  more  humid  parts  of  India.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  for  Salem  is  but  39-20  inches  per  annum, 
while  that  for  Coimbatore  is  even  less  (21-10  inches).  At  both 
stations  rain  fell  during  ten  months  of  the  year  1904.  There  is 
thus  little  opportunity  for  hydration,  while  dehydration  might  well 
be  effected.  But  the  argument  derived  from  such  a  dry  region  can 
obviously  not  be  applied  to  the  lateritic  deposits  of  the  Western 
Ghats  with  their  rainfall  of  120-180  inches  in  four  months  of 
the  year. 

Finally,  the  conclusions  to  which  the  writer  has  been  led  in 
connection  with  laterite  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Lateritic  deposits  are  restricted  geographically,  because  they 

require  for  their  formation — 
(a)    Tropical     heat    and    rain    with    concomitant    abundant 

vegetation. 
(6)    Alternating  wet  and  dry  seasons. 

2.  Their  restriction  in  altitude  is  only  apparent.     Their  present 

lines  of  altitude  merely  mark  ancient  or  existing  basin  floors 
or  plains. 

3.  They  are   derived  from  mineralized  solutions  brought  to  the 

surface  by  capillarity,  and  are  essentially  replacements 
(either  mechanical  or  metasomatic)  of  soil  or  of  rock 
decomposed  in  sitii,  or  of  both. 

4.  In  the  humid  regions    of  India  the  tendency  of  change  •  in 

laterites  is  towards  hydration  and  not  towards  dehydration. 

1  Geol.  Mao.,  Dec,  IV,  Vol.  X  (1903),  p.  66. 
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The  foregoing  replacement  hypothesis  would  appear  to  supply 
a  fairly  reasonable  explanation  for  all  the  eooentricities  of  laterite. 
When  it  was  first  developed  by  the  writer/  it  was  thought  to  be 
entirely  novel,  but  investigation  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  has 
shown  that  several  writers  have  suggested  the  alternation  of  wet 
and  dry  seasons  as  a  predisposing  cause  ^ ;  while  Hislop '  says  that 
'<  the  ferruginous  matter  coming  up  from  among  the  metalliferous 
strata,  might,  by  the  agency  of  water,  have  impregnated  every 
decaying  rock  on  the  surface,  which,  with  the  subsequent  infiltration 
of  rain,  would  then  present  the  appearance  of  laterite,  as  we  now 
find  it"! 


IV. — Notes    on    the   Opbboulate    Madbbpobabia  Bugosa    fbom 
Tass,  New  South  Wales. 

By  A.  J.  Shbabbby. 

(PLATE  XXVI.) 

rpHE  town  of  Yass,  N.S.W.,  is  situated  on  the  Southern  Railway 
JL  about  190  miles  from  Sydney.  It  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  districts  to  be  met  with  on  the  journey  from 
Sydney  to  Melbourne.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  veritable 
geological  and  palsdontological  paradise  for  the  collector,  who  may 
depend  upon  turning  up  some  new  and  interesting  specimens  every 
trip  he  takes  to  the  district.  The  town  itself  is  built  on  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks,  which  about  two  miles  distant,  at  a  bend  in  the  Yass 
Biver  known  as  Hatton's  Corner,  offer  to  the  paleeontologist  one  of 
the  most  prolific  collecting- grounds  in  Australia.  Amongst  the 
first  to  investigate  these  rocks  were  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke'  and 
Mr.  C.  Jenkins,^  whose  work  was  followed  by  a  survey  in  1882  by 
tlie  Mines  Department.^  Further  good  work  was  done  by  Mr.  John 
Mitchell '  whilst  stationed  in  the  district ;  but  even  at  this  late  hour 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  interesting  work  awaiting  completion. 

About  ten  miles  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  town  are  found 
the  vast  accumulations  of  Middle  Devonian  deposits,  which  are 
separated  from  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  by  a  thick  bed  of  lavas  and 
tuffd  which  I  believe  to  be  the  result  of  volcanic  action  during  the 
Lower  Devonian  period.^ 

1  Brou^hton,  Joorn.  As.  Soc.  Bombay,  vol.  t  (1857),  p.  639 ;  Lapparent,  Traits 
de  G^ologie,  p.  1611. 

*  •Toam.  As.  Soc.  Bombay,  vol.  v  (1857),  p.  63. 

»  W.  B.  Clarke:  ** Remarks  on  the  Sedimentary  Formations  of  N.S.W.," 
4th  edition,  1878. 

*  C.  Jenkins,  "  Geology  of  Yass  Plains " :  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  vol.  iii, 
pt.  1  (1878),  p.  26. 

*  T.  W.  E.  David,  **  Report  on  the  Fossiliferous  Beds,  Yass  " :  Ann.  Rep.  Dept. 
Mines  N.S.W.,  1882  (1883),  p.  148. 

«  J.  Mitchell,  **  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Bowning  "  :  Proo.  linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.  (2), 
vol.  i,  pt.  4  (1887),  p.  1193.  *' The  Geological  Sequence  of  the  Bowning  Beds, 
N.S.W.  " :  Report  Austral.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  vol.  i,  1888  (1889),  p.  291. 

"^  A.  J.  Shearsby,  '*■  On  the  Occurrence  of  a  Bed  of  Fossiiiferous  Tuff,  etc.  *' : 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  1905,  p.  275. 
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During  a  recent  ooUeoting  tour  around  Tass,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  the  genus  BhixaphyUum, 
amongst  which  were  a  new  species  which  I  am  describing  aa 
B.  robustum,  and  several  specimens  of  B.  interpvneiatum,  De  Kon., 
possessing  the  operonla  in  bM.  B.  robusiwm  makes  the  fourth  species 
of  this  genus  which  has  been  described  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of 
the  Yass  district ;  and  from  fragments  I  have  in  my  collection  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  several  others  which  await  determination. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  new  species : — 

Genus  RHIZOPHYLLUM,  Lindstrom. 
Bhizophyllum  BOBUSTuUy  sp.  uov.     (PI.  XXYI,  Figs.  1-6.) 

Corallum  simple,  pyramidal,  short,  widely  expanded  above,  acutely 
pointed  below,  lateral  angles  rounded,  section  semicircular,  plano- 
convex. Dorsal  surface  convex ;  ventral  surface  flat,  both  horizontally 
and  vertically.  Calice  semicircular,  moderately  deep ;  dorsal  margin 
sharp  and  thin,  slightly  arched  above  the  level  of  the  ventral  mar^n  ; 
ventral  margin  thick,  horizontal,  with  well-marked  central  foeaula. 
Several  thin  projecting  septa  are  noticeable  on  the  ventral  maigin. 

A  thick  corrugated  epitheca  covers  the  corallum ;  that  on  the 
ventral  side  being  partly  replaced  by  minute  rosettes  of  Beekite. 
A  portion  of  the  ventral  surface  is  broken  away,  and  shows  to 
a  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  the  weathered  vesicular 
internal  structure  of  the  corallum.  These  vesicles  have  their  convex 
surfaces  facing  inwards  and  upwards. 

No  traces  of  anchoring  stolons  are  visible  on  the  specimen,  the 
Beekite  rosettes  near  the  lateral  angles  naturally  tending  to  confuse, 
if  not  altogether  obliterate,  these  processes.  A  small  portion, 
probably  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  of  the  apex  is  missing,  but 
otherwise  the  specimen  is  well  preserved. 

The  specimen  exhibits  a  most  interesting  illustration  of 
rejuvenescence  by  calicinal  gemmation ;  about  half  of  the  calioe  of 
the  corallum  being  occupied  by  the  upper  portion  of  a  young  form, 
which  exhibits  in  a  marked  degree  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
parent  form,  with  the  addition  of  a  sub-central  depression  in  the 
calice.     (Pi.  XXVI,  Fig.  4.) 

The  measurements  of  B.  rohustum  are  as  follows : — Parent  corallum, 
length  of  dorsal  surface  1^  inches,  length  of  ventral  surface  1  inch. 

Note, — Both  of  these  measurements  may  be  increased  by  an 
additional  quarter  of  an  inch,  for,  as  mentioned  previously,  portion 
of  the  apex  is  missing. 

Parent  corallum,  greatest  diameter  of  calice  l^ins.,  least  fin. 
The  measurements  of  the  calice  of  the  young  form  are : — Qreatest 
diameter  Hin.,  least  i  in.,  depth  iVin. 

B,  rohustum  diflfers  from  B.  interpunctatum,  De  Kon.,  by  its  much 
greater  size  and  particularly  the  manner  in  which  the  dorsiEd  margin 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  ventral,  causing  the  angle  made  between 
the  opei*cuIum  when  closed  to  be  obtuse ;  while  in  B,  interpunctatum 
the  angle  is  acute  on  account  of  the  dorsal  surface  being  much 
shorter  than  the  ventral ;  and  also  the  ventral  surface  of  fi.  rdkushm 
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18  flat  both  horizontally  and  longitudinally ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
B.  interpunetatum  the  Tentral  surface  is  convex  longitudinally. 

It  is  also  easily  distinguished  from  B,  auBtrale,  Eth.  fil.,  by  its 
greater  size  and  more  deltoid  shape  and  because  the  ventral  surface 
of  B.  auatrale  is  convex  in  longitudinal  section. 

It  is  distinct  also  from  B,  enorme,^  Eth.  fil.,  being  much  smaller  in 
size,  more  deltoid  in  shape,  and  the  dorsal  surface  possessing  a  higher 
degree  of  convexity.  The  vesicles  in  B.  robustum  are  also  much 
smaller. 

It  di£fers  from  B.  yassense,^  Shearsby,  in  which  form  the  apical 
angle  is  obtuse  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  ventral  surface  is  convex, 
being  turned  in  towards  the  calice. 

I  have  not  yet  been  successful  in  my  endeavours  to  find  an 
operculum  of  this  species. 

Locality  and  horizon, — Impure  limestone  on  the  Wargeila  road 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  Yass  Junction  Railway  Station ;  Upper 
Silurian. 

Collection. — A.  J.  Shearsby. 

In  the  accompanying  Plate  XXVI,  illustrating  this  paper,  I  have 
given  lateral  views  of  the  three  other  described  species  found  at 
Yass.  The  convexity  of  the  ventral  surfaces  (v)  of  B.  australe 
(Fig.  8)  and  B,  interpunetatum  (Fig.  15)  is  here  well  shown  in 
comparison  with  the  flat  ventral  surface  of  B,  rohustum.  The  acute 
angle  between  the  operculum  and  ventral  surface  of  B,  interpunetatum 
is  also  clearly  illustrated. 

Fig.  7  is  an  outline  of  a  median  perpendicular  section  of  B,  yasaenae, 
wherein  is  depicted  the  inturned  ventral  margin  of  that  species. 

Operculum,  exothecal  processes,  and  calicinal  gemmation  of 
B,  interpunetatum,  De  Kon.  (Figs.  12,  12a). 

In  his  description  of  this  species  Mr.  B.  Etheridge,  jun.,' mentions 
that  the  operculum  was  unknown,  and  states  that  the  total  apparent 
absence  of  exothecal  structure  in  B.  interpunetatum  showed  a  departure 
towards  Calceola,  in  which  genus  there  is  no  trace  of  them.  I  have 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  very  large  number  of  this  species  of 
Bhizophyllum,  and  several  of  the  specimens  have  the  operculum 
in  aitii;  in  addition  to  these  a  few  detached  opercula  have  rewarded 
my  search. 

^igs.  9  and  11  (Plate  XXVI)  show  a  corallum  with  the  operculum 
closed.  Figs.  17  and  18  illustrate  a  fine  and  almost  complete 
specimen  showing  the  corallum  with  its  operculum  widely  opened. 

The  operculum  is  semicircular  and  thick,  concavo-convex.  The 
upper  or  outside  surface  is  convex,  and  is  sculptured  with  concentric 
bands  or  lines  of  growth.  The  under  or  inner  surface  is  concave, 
with  a  stout  median  ridge  starting  from  the  straight  hinge-line,  and 
projecting  only  about  half-way  across  the  surface.  Near  the  hinge 
where  the  ridge  is  stoutest  is  a  small,  deep,  pit-like,  triangular 
depression,  into  which  the  counter  septum  fits  when  the  operculum 

»  Kec.  Geol.  Surv.  N.S.W.,  vol.  vii  (1903),  p.  232. 
2  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  pt.  iv  (1904),  p.  869. 
»  Rec.  Aust.  Museum,  vol.  i  (1891),  p.  203. 
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is  in  its  plaoe.  In  several  speoimens  in  my  collection  the  insertion 
of  tbe  counter  septum  in  this  depression  when  the  operculum  is 
closed  is  well  shown.  Besides  possessing  the  stout  median  ridge, 
the  under  surface  shows  traces  of  lateral  septal  ridges.  Fig.  12 
shows  these  faintly,  but  Fig.  12a  exhibits  the  granular  radiating 
nature  of  the  ridges  more  distinctly. 

Fig.  18  is  a  lateral  view  of  a  corallum  with  operculum  tn  bUH  and 
widely  opened.  In  this  figure  will  be  noticed  the  thickness  of  the 
operculum  at  the  hinge-line,  and  the  projecting  nature  of  the  median 
ridge. 

£xotheeal  proeeasea^ — Although  some  scores  of  these  interesting 
corals  have  passed  through  my  hands,  I  have  found  in  only  a  couple 
of  instances  traces  of  rootlets  or  anchoring  stolons.  In  both  of  these 
the  extreme  apex  of  the  ventral  surface  bear  two  or  three  very  small 
knobs  or  protuberances.  These  being  so  delicate  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  reasons  why  a  complete  specimen  with  rootlets  is  so  rare. 
Another  reason  is  the  apices  of  the  majority  of  the  corals  found  are 
missing.  One  small  species  of  Rhizaphyllum  which  I  presented  to  the 
Australian  Museum  some  time  ago  exhibits  the  exothecal  processes 
very  dearly,  showing  as  it  does  at  the  lateral  angles  four  little 
knobs,  two  on  each  side  of  the  apex.  Fig.  16  is  a  specimen  of 
B»  interpunctatum  from  Hatton's  Corner,  which,  besides  showing 
a  budding  form,  has  two  protuberances  on  the  middle  of  the  ventral 
surface  which  may  be  the  remains  of  rootlets.  This  is  the  only 
specimen  I  have  found  which  shows  them  in  this  position,  so  I  am 
figuring  it  for  future  reference. 

Calicinal  gemmation. — Many  of  the  specimens  which  I  have 
collected  at  Hatton's  Comer  show  very  distinct  calicinal  gemmation. 
In  all  of  these  the  young  form  has  completely  filled  the  calioe  of  the 
parent  corallum.  Examples  of  two  of  these  are  figured  in  PI.  XXYI, 
Figs.  13  to  16.  The  latter  one  is  of  special  interest  on  account  of 
exhibiting,  as  mentioned  above,  what  appear  to  be  remains  of  the 
exothecal  processes  or  anchoring  stolons. 

Locality  and  horizon, — Hatton's  Corner,  Yass  ;  Upper  Silurian. 

Collection, — A.  J.  Shearsby. 

FUBTHEB    NOTE    ON    THE    EXOTHBOAL   PROCESSES    OF    BhIZOPHTLLUM, 

Previous  to  sending  away  the  foregoing  paper  I  made  a  minute 
and  lengthy  search  in  places  where  I  knew  these  corals  aboundedf  in 
order  to  obtain  more  complete  information  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
rootlets  on  both  species ;  but  in  spite  of  over  a  hundred  specimens 
passing  through  my  hands  I  was  unsuccessful. 

It  was  only  about  a  week  after  the  paper  was  sent  away  that 
I  visited  a  bed  of  impure  coral  limestone  at  Derrengullen  Creek, 
a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  crossing-place  of  the  Tass-Wargeila 
road,  and  found  amongst  numerous  other  Corals  and  Brachiopods  aooie 
fine  specimens  of  R.  rohuatum,  B.  interpunctatum,  and  B,  ausiral^^ 
Eth.  fil.  In  my  description  of  B.  robn$tum  I  stated  that  no  traoea  of 
anchoring  stolons  or  rootlets  were  visible,  the  Beekite  rosettes 
tending  to  destroy  any  trace  of  them.     One  of  my  specimens  from 
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Derrengulien  Creek,  however,  exhibits  the  remains  of  eight  stout 
rootlets  (PI.  XXYI,  Fig.  19).  There  were  probably  more  than 
this  number  on  the  complete  coral,  as  the  apex  is  missing,  and 
specimens  collected  at  this  locality  which  have  the  apex  show 
remains  of  at  least  six  on  this  part  of  the  coral.    , 

Of  these  rootlets  some  are  scattered  over  the  ventral  surface,  but 
most  of  them  are  situated  along  the  lateral  angles.  They  are  hollow 
and  cylindrical,  and  in  some  cases  branching,  and  range  from  mere 
filaments  to  as  much  as  a  millimetre  in  thickness.  The  specimen 
figured  presents  another  example  of  oalicinal  gemmation,  the  young 
coral  in  this  case  completely  filling  the  caliceof  the  parent  form,  and 
exhibiting  also  an  instance  of  abnormal  growth,  one  side  of  the  coral 
having  grown  much  faster  than  the  other. 

The  remaining  figures  illustrate  some  fine  examples  of  rootlets  on 
K  interpunetatum  and  B,  australe  from  the  same  locality.  In  my 
previous  paper  I  stated  that  I  had  only  found  a  couple  of  specimens 
showing  the  exothecal  processes,  and  these  consisted  of  small 
protuberances  at  the  apex,  the  remains  of  probably  very  small  and 
delicate  processes.  I  figure  one  (Fig.  16)  showing  two  little  knobs 
about  the  middle  of  the  ventral  surface,  which  I  said  might  be  the 
remains  of  rootlets.  I  am  now  able  to  say  that  my  surmise  was 
correct,  as  I  have  several  examples  of  this  species,  which,  besides 
having  a  liberal  allowance  of  rootlets  along  the  lateral  angles,  possess 
extra  ones  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  ventral  surface.  Figs.  20-22 
are  specimens  of  B.  interpunetatum  which  exhibit  very  clearly  the 
tubular  anchoring  stolons  projecting  from  the  lateral  angles.  Fig.  21 
shows  three  strong  lateral  rootlets  and  the  remains  of  one  near  the 
middle  of  the  ventral  surface.  Fig.  20  is  an  interesting  specimen 
showing  a  small  parent  coral  from  which  has  budded  a  much  larger 
form.  This  younger  coral  shows  three  strong  rootlets  and  one  more 
delicate  growing  from  the  lateral  angle. 

Figs.  23  and  24  are  specimens  of  B.  australe  which  exhibit  both 
lateral  and  median  rootlets,  Fig.  23  also  possessing  one  on  the  dorsal 
surface. 

Nearly  all  my  previous  specimens  of  BhizophyUum  were  obtained 
in  the  shale  beds  at  Hatton's  Corner,  Yass,  and  in  spite  of  the  large 
number  collected  there,  only  two  showed  faint  traces  of  rootlets.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  specimen,  with  few  exceptions,  obtained 
recently  during  an  afternoon's  search  at  this  new  locality  showed 
remains  of  well-preserved  rootlets  in  many  instances. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  at  Hatton's  Comer  they  had  been 
subjected  to  violence  of  some  kind  before  being  finally  deposited  in 
the  shale  bed.  The  violence  probably  consisted  of  being  rolled  to 
and  fro  by  the  action  of  the  waves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coral  reefs 
which  abounded  there  at  that  period.  The  worn  and  rounded  pieces 
of  other  corals  occurring  at  Hatton*s  Comer,  in  places  giving  the 
shales  an  amygdaloidal  appearance,  should,  I  think,  help  to  confirm 
this  opinion. 

The  occurrence  of  the  delicate  rootlets  on  BhizophyUum  in  an 
almost  perfect  state  at  Derrengulien   Creek,  together  with  some 
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beaotifully  preserved  small  undescribed  speoies  of  Tryplatma  and 
Oyathophyllum,  which  also  possess  remains  of  delicate  anchoring 
stolons,  points  to  the  existence  of  quieter  waters,  probably  in  the 
shape  of  a  lagoon  or  harbour  free  from  the  violence  of  heavy  seas. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XKXl, 
Figs.  1-18 :  Upper  Silurian  operculate  corals  from  Hatton's  Corner,  Yass,  N.S.W. : 
Fio.  Rhizophyllum  robustum,  Shearsby. 

1 .  Dornal  view. 

2.  Ventral  view,  showing  fossula,  septa,  and  vesicular  tissue. 

3.  Lateral  view. 

4.  Calice,  showing  fossula  and  calicinal  bud. 
6.    Apical  view. 

6.  Part  of  ventral  surface,  showing  vesicular  tissue,     x  2. 

Rhizophyllum  ya$ttnsf^  Shearsby. 

7.  Outline  of  vertical  median  section. 

Rhizophyllum  auiiraUy  Eth.  fil. 

8.  Lateral  view. 

Rhizophyllum  interpunctatum,  De  Kon. 
9".     Lateral  view  with  operculum  in  sttu. 

10.  Apical  view. 

1 1.  Dorsal  view  with  operculum  in  siiu. 

12.  Operculum,  inner  surface  showino:  median  ridge  with  pit-like  depression. 

12a.  Operculum,  inner  surface  showing  median  ridge  and  radiating  granular  lateral 
ridges. 

1 3.  Ventral  view  of  specimen  with  calicinal  bud. 

14.  Ijateral  ,,  ,, 
16.     Dorsal                   ,,  ,, 

16.  Another  specimen,  ventral  view  showing  calicinal  bud,  and  remains  of  two 

exothocal  procesnes  (?). 

17.  Dorsal  view  of  an  almost  complete  specimen  with  operculum  in  situ  and  widely 

opened,  showing  median  rid<re  and  radiating  lateral  ridges  of  operculum,  and 
the  counter  septum  and  septa  of  the  ventral  wall. 

18.  Lateral  view  of  same  specimen,  showing  projecting  nature  of  median  ridge  of 

the  operculum. 

d  =  dorsal  surface,    r  =  ventral  surface. 
N'ote. — Fig.  6  is  twice  natural  size  ;  all  the  other  figures  are  drawn  natural  size. 

Figs.  19-25  :   Upper  Silurian  operculate  corals  showing  exothecal  processes,  frcm 

DerrenguUen  Creek,  Yass,  N.S.W.  :— 
Fio. 

19.  Rhizophyllum  robustum,  Shearsby.     Ventral  view  showing  remains  of  rootlets, 

and  abnormal  growth  of  calicinal  bud. 

20.  R.  intfi-punctatHm^  I)e  Kon.      Dorsal  view  of  budding  form,   showing  one 

rootlet  on  the  small  parent  form  and  four  on  the  bud.     The  bud  also  shows 
a  strong  counter  septum. 

21.  R.  interpunctatum.     Ventral  view  showing  three  strong  rootlets  at  th#  lateral 

angle  and  one  near  the  middle  of  the  ventral  surface. 

22.  R.  interpunctatum.     Lateral  view  showing  rootlets. 

23.  R,  amtrale^  Eth.  fit.    Lateral  view  with  lateral  and  median  rootlets  on  the 

ventral  surface,  and  also  one  on  the  dorsal  surface. 

24.  R,  auitrale.    Ventral  view  with  lateral  and  median  processes,  and  one  near  the 

middle  of  the  ventral  margin. 

25.  R.  inteipunetatum  (?).     Dorsal  view  of  specimen  showing  four  rootlets. 

Note. — Figs.  19-25  are  slightly  magnified. 
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V.  —  On    Cokgbbtionary  Nodules  with    Plant-Bbmains   found 
IN  THE  Old  Bed  of  the  Tabra    at   S.    Melbourne;     and 

THEIR   BeSEMBLANOE    TO     THE   CaLOAREOUS    N0DULS8   KNOWN    A8 

*  Coal-Balls.' 

By  Frbdebick  Chapman,  A.L.S.,  etc., 
Palaeontologist  to  the  National  Museum,  Melbourne. 

ALTHOnOH  many  of  the  nodular  bodies  met  with  in  sedimentary 
rocks  which  were  formerly  held  to  be  concretions  or  simple 
aggregations  of  mineral  matter  have  since  been  found  to  be  due  to 
the  work  of  minute  animals  or  plants,  there  is  yet  a  more  numerous 
class  of  true  concretions  which  were  undoubtedly  formed  by 
chemical  reaction  in  the  surrounding  water  and  sediments ;  the 
resulting  precipitation  being  often  deposited  upon  nuclei  of  organic 
origin,  as  fish,  woody  fragments,  or  shells.  Occasionally  these 
nodules  were  of  subsequent  formation  to  the  deposit  in  which  they 
occur.  In  nodules  which  include  organic  remains,  the  segregation 
was  accelerated  by  the  partial  decay  of  the  included  organic 
fragments. 

To  the  latter  class  belong  some  interesting  examples  of  spheroidal 
concretions  lately  brought  under  my  notice  by  a  keen  observer, 
Mr.  F.  Spry,  of  Melbourne.  In  June,  1900,  sewerage  excavations 
were  being  carried  on  in  S.  Melbourne,  and  at  Power  Street,  near 
Grant  Street,  16  feet  below  the  surface,  the  concretionary  nodules 
were  found  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper.  The  workmen 
here  struck  the  bed  of  one  of  the  old  channels  of  the  Yarra  estuary. 
At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  deposit  (probably  late 
Pleistocene)  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra  was  situated  three  or  more 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  present  river  mouth,  the  Saltwater  and 
Yarra  Bivers  having  had  separate  outlets,  instead  of,  as  now,  the 
former  joining  the  latter  before  entering  Hobson's  Bay.  The 
earlier  course  of  the  Yarra  to  the  sea  was  thus  shortened  by 
about  six  miles.  The  ostuary  was  evidently  much  farther  back  in 
late  Pleistocene  times;  but  since  then  the  shore- line  has  been 
gradually  encroaching  on  Hobson's  Bay,  owing  to  the  vast 
quantities  of  silt  carried  down  by  the  Yarra  and  Saltwater  Bivers, 
and  also  by  the  drifting  of  the  shore-sand  from  the  eastward,  which 
has  been  continuously  supplied  by  the  disintegration  of  the  Tertiary 
cliffd  from  Brighton  to  Beaumaris.  This  process  of  filling  up  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  subsidence  of  the  area  of  the  Yarra 
Delta,  as  indicated  by  the  level  of  the  old  river  channel,  which 
is  now  found  at  five  feet  below  low -water  at  S.  Melbourne.  Since 
the  actual  subsidence  of  this  area,  however,  there  has  been  what 
is  perhaps  best  termed  a  negative  movement  of  the  shore-line, 
resulting  in  a  six-foot  raised  beach,  preserved  at  various  parts  around 
Port  Phillip  Bay. 

The  details  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  clay  nodules 
were  found  have  been  kindly  supplied  me  by  Mr.  Spry,  who 
considers  that  the  channel,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  was 
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not  the  main   bed   of  the   river,   but  a  neighbouring  backwater, 
ocoasionally  subjected  to  tidal  influences. 

On  the  sides  of  the  valley  sloping  to  the  old  river  channel  at 
S.  Melbourne,  several  flattened  nodules,  circular  in  outline,  were 
found  embedded  in  silt,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  clay  bottom. 
The  angle  of  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  channel  at  this  spot  was  about 
2°  (1  in  30).  Externally,  these  nodules  have  the  appearance  of 
flattened  balls  of  clay,  mixed  throughout  with  small  fragments  of 
dark-brown  lignitoid  plant-remains  and  fragments  of  charred  wood.* 
On  splitting  open  some  of  the  nodules,  which  easily  separate, 
sometimes  along  the  median  (equatorial)  plane,  or  in  parallel  cakes, 
there  is  revealed  a  moderately  thick  layer,  almost  entirely  composed 
of  matted  fragments  of  woody  and  foliaceous  material,  around  and 
amongst  which  the  clay,  permeated  witli  a  large  amount  of  carbonate 


Fio.  1.  Fio.  2. 

Fig.  1. — Cleaved  surface  of  nodule  from  the  old  bed  of  the  Tarra  at  S.  Melbourne, 
showing  included  fragments  of  wood.     (One-half  the  diameter  of  original.) 

Fio.  2. — Convex  outer  surlace  of  the  same  nodule,  showing  small  fragments  of  charred 
wood.     (Reduced  one-half.) 

of  lime,  seems  to  have  accumulated.  The  calcareous  nature  of 
these  nodules  is  shown  by  the  strong  effervescence  on  treatment 
with  HCl. 

A  little  of  the  outer  crust  of  the  nodule  was  taken  for  examination 
under  the  microscope,  when  it  was  seen  to  consist  of  quartz-grains, 
fine  calcareous  and  argillaceous  particles,  brown  woody  tissue,  and 
valves  of  the  marine  diatom  Actinoeyclus. 

The  residue  of  the  powder  from  the  nodule,  after  treatment  with 

H  CI,  showed  it  to  consist  largely  of  a  fine  angular  quartz  sand,  the 

'  grains  of  which  have  a  diameter  varying  generally  between  *1  mm. 

^  Mr.  Spry  has  also  shown  me  portions  of  branches  of  gum-trees,  one  of  which  has 
been  charred  by  fire.  These  he  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  sewer  manhole  at  the  comer 
of  McGowan  and  Povrer  Streets,  at  14  feet  from  the  surface  and  about  4  to  6  feet 
below  the  present  low-water  mark.  Prehistoric  bush-fires  must  have  been  of  frec^uent 
occurrence,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  lightning.  At  the  time  of  writing 
this  note  there  is  a  paragraph  in  the  Argus^  February  l4th,  1906,  reportingseveral 
bush-fires  having  been  started  by  lightning  at  Chetwynd  and  Kadnook  in  western 
Victoria.  An  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  above  occurrence  of  drifted  wood 
was  a  bank  of  marine  shells  7  inches  thick,  left  behind  the  logs  by  the  retreating  tide. 
See  also  the  reference  to  charred  wood  in  coal-seam  nodules  by  A.  C.  Seward  (**  Foesil 
Plants,"  vol.  i,  p.  88). 
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and  'OlSmin.  Some  tourmaline  and  zircon  orystals  were  also 
present,  probably  derived  from  the  acid  igneous  dykes  of  the 
neighbonrhood,  and  also  remains  of  diatoms. 

These  nodules  differ  in  appearance  from  the  irregular  concretions 
found  in  the  estuarine  swamps  near  Melbourne,  in  having  an  almost 
circular  outline,  as  if  artificially  rounded  (so  much  so  that  the 
workmen  considered  them  to  be  *  faked ').  From  the  occurrence  of 
the  nodules  on  the  sides  of  the  old  river  channel,  and  seated  in 
depressions,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  they  received  their 
form  in  '  kettles '  or  *  potholes'  in  the  clay  bottom  of  the  river  bed, 
within  reach  of  tidal  influence. 

It  was  whilst  examining  the  calcareous  nodules  from  the  old 
Yarra  channel  that  the  writer  was  impressed  with  the  close 
resemblance  they  bore  to  the  '  coal-balls '  of  the  Coal-measures  in 
England.  The  coal-seams  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
Coalfields  contain  calcareous  nodules  which  include  portions  of 
Coal- measure  plants  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation.  These 
nodules  vary  in  size,  but  are  usually  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  and 
more  or  less  flattened.  They  are  spoken  of  as  <  coal-balls,'  although 
that  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  rounded  nodules  of  pure  coal 
having  a  concentric  structure,  which  are  met  with  in  the  coal- 
seams  of  England,  France,  New  South  Wales,  and  elsewhere.  The 
former  class  of  '  coal-balls,'  however,  are  highly  calcareous,  being 
composed  of  about  70  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  30  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  sulphide  of  iron,  eta^  A  great 
interest  attaches  to  these  calcareous  '  coal-balls '  on  account  of  their 
having  furnished  the  pal»obotanists  Binney,  Williamson,  Scott,  and 
others  with  some  of  the  best  preserved  Coal-measure  plants  upon 
which  they  based  their  valuable  observations. 

The  general  form  of  the  nodules  from  the  Coal-measures  is 
a  flattened  sphere;  and  in  this  respect,  amongst  others,  they 
resemble  the  nodules  from  the  Yarra.  That  the  shape  of  the 
'  coal-balls '  is  due  to  segregation  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the 
overlying  beds  deposited  radially  and  concentrically  is  open  to 
serious  objection,  since  the  nodules  include  pieces  of  Zepidodendron 
stems,  Calamitean  roots,  and  other  woody  remains,  which,  by  their 
rod-like  shape  in  the  conglomerated  mass  of  sticks  and  stems,  would 
tend  to  interfere  with  an  incipient  crystallization  or  segregation 
acting  from  a  central  point.  This  idea  of  segregation  tfi  ntH  is, 
however,  the  generally  accepted  one,  and  was  clearly  stated  by 
Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  Section  C, 
British  Association  Meeting  at  Cardiff  in  1891,*  in  the  following 
words: — "The  *  coal-balls'  of  Oldham,  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
bullions  at  South  Owram,  in  Yorkshire,  are  calcareous-carbonaceous 
nodules  in  coal,  having  been  formed  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
carrying  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  shells  in  an  overlying  shale 

1  See  Cash  &  Hick:  Proc.  Yorkshire  Geol.  and  Polytech.  Soc,  vol.  vii  (1878- 
1881),  p.  73.    Also  Seward  :  '*  Fossil  Plants,"  toI.  i  (1898),  p.  85. 

3  Report,  1892,  p.  13.  See  also  D.  U.  Scott:  "  Studies  in  FossU  Botany,"  1900, 
p.  11. 
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down  into  the  bed  of  woody  fragments  and  other  bits  of  dead  plants. 
The  carbonate  of  lime  there  segregated  from  the  mass  to  oertain 
centres,  and  preserved,  in  round  nodules,  the  vegetable  structures, 
before  they  were  quite  decomposed,  more  or  less  distinct,  as  they 
had  fallen  on  the  forest  floor." 

Considering  the  perfect  preservation  of  most  of  the  stems,  leaves, 
and  other  plant-remains  found  in  the  nodules  from  the  Goal- 
measures,  it  seems  evident  to  me  that  they  were  sealed  up  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  deposit.  The  calcareous  matter 
was  most  likely  supplied  by  small  shells,  such  as  Goniatites,^ 
caught  up  in  the  tangled  mass  of  vegetable  remains,  which,  on  being 
dissolved  by  the  organic  acids  generated  from  the  decaying  bodies 
of  small  organisms  likely  to  be  present,  quickly  redeposited  around 
the  woody  fragments,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nodules  from  the 
Yarra,  the  balls  Anally  received  their  rounded  contour  from  the 
swirling  action  of  eddies  and  currents. 

On  breaking  open  one  of  the  nodules  from  the  Tarra,  the 
resemblance  to  a  fractured  'coal-ball  *  is  very  striking,  the  plane  of 
fracture  often  showing  a  matted  mass  of  twigs  and  woody  fragments, 
together  with  seeds  and  some  of  the  more  durable  leaves.  In  the 
light  of  the  data  used  in  the  above  comparison  it  is  therefore 
certainly  worth  a  further  enquiry  into  the  tenability  of  the  theory 
of  the  '  coal-balls  '  of  England  being  formed  in  8i/t2 ;  and  especially 
in  view  of  the  evidence  already  known,  which  goes  to  prove  an 
allochthonous  origin  for  much  of  the  coal-deposits  of  various  ages 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world. 


VI. — A  Nkw   Paueonisoid    Fish    from    the   Base   op  the 
Pendlesidk  Series  near  Holywell,  Flint. 

By  Dr.  R.  H.  TaAacAui,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

rilHE  remains  of  a  Paleeoniscid  fish  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
JL  rocks  of  Flintshire,  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Stobbs,  are 
unfortunately  not  sufficiently  perfect  to  afford  material  for  a  complete 
diagnosis.  The  specimen  shows  the  impressions  of  \\\q  outer  surface 
of  both  mandibular  rami  and  of  the  left  maxilla,  and  beyond  this 
we  have  only  a  mass  of  dislocated  scales — the  general  form  of  the 
fish,  the  position  of  the  fins,  and  the  condition  of  the  fin-rays  being 
entirely  lost. 

The  mandible  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  slender  and 
tapering,  the  external  sculpture,  according  to  the  impression  left, 
consisting  of  fine  close  ridges,  which,  in  feather  fashion,  diverge 
upwards  and  forwards  and  downwards  and  forwards  from  a  line 
running  longitudinally  along  the  middle  of  the  surface,  thus  forming^ 

*  "Whilst  inTiting  these  notes  I  have  received  a  valuable  and  suegestiTe  paper  bv 
M.  H.  DouviUe,  "  Les  *  Coal-balls  '  du  Yorkshire,*'  from  the  Bull.  Soc.  G^l.  Fmnce, 
akx.  IV,  vol.  V,  pp.  154-156,  pi.  vi,  in  which  that  author  records  the  aasociation  of 
large  numbers  of  Goniatites  (OoMtrioeeras)^  Nautilus^  Orthoceras^  Avirnhptdtm,  and 
other  marine  shells,  with  the  coal-balls  and  their  vegetable  contents. 
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a  series  of  backwardly  directed  aoute  angles.  The  maxilla  is  of  th& 
usual  palsBonisoid  form,  the  suborbital  process  being  long  and 
slender,  and  the  expanded  postorbital  portion  ornamented,  according 
to  the  impression,  with  fine  ridges,  which  mostly  run  parallel  with 
the  posterior  and  superior  borders. 

Among  the  scales  may  be  distinguished  some  which  are  nearly 
equilateral  and  only  slightly  oblique— these  belonged  to  the  flank  ;^ 
others,  longer  than  high,  were  ventral  in  position ;  while  others 
again,  smaller  in  size  and  more  oblique  in  contour,  appertained  to 
the  tail.  The  flank  scales  are  about  i^  inch  in  height,  and  have 
nearly  the  same  breadth  ;  the  overlapped  area  is  scarcely  perceptible; 
the  free  surface  is  marked  with  fine  strisd,  which  run  mostly  parallel 
with  the  upper  and  lower  margins,  a  very  few  of  the  lowest  onea 
turning  up  in  front  so  as  to  run  parallel  with  the  anterior  margin, 
while  again  a  number  of  deeper  indentations  divide  the  posterior 
margin  into  six  to  eight  strong  and  sharp  denticulations.  The 
ventral  scales,  being  lower  in  contour,  have  fewer  denticulations  oxk 


Fio.  1. 


Fio.  2. 


Fio.  1. — Flank  scale  of  Elonichthys  dcntieulatm,  Traquair,  sp.  noy. 
Fio.  2. — Ventral  scale  of  same  species. 
Lower  Carboniferous  Bocks  (Pendleside  Series) :  near  Holywell,  Flintshire. 
Both  figures  magnified  ten  diameters. 

the  hinder  border,  these  numbering  from  three  to  five.  As  to  the- 
caudal  scales,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  remained  highly  ornate 
up  to  the  extremity,  it  is  not  clear  how  far  posteriorly  the 
denticulated  character  persisted. 

The  configuration  of  the  mandible  and  maxilla  clearly  proves 
that  the  place  of  the  present  fish  is  in  the  family  Palaaoniscidas,  but 
owing  to  the  complete  absence  of  fins  or  fin-rays  the  evidence  as  to 
the  genus  is  not  conclusive.  According  to  the  form  and  sculpture 
of  the  scales,  and  the  configuration  of  the  jaws,  the  fish  might 
appertain  either  to  Bhadinichthya  or  to  Eloniehthya.  Perhaps  the 
scales  have  the  greatest  resemblance  in  sculpture  to  those  of 
Momchthys  Egertoni  (Egert.),  but  the  denticulations  of  the  posterior 
margin  are  proportionally  coarser.  Any  way  the  association,  on 
these  scales,  of  fine  striaa  with  comparatively  coarse  denticulations 
of  the  hinder  margin,  is  a  feature  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
species  is  new  to  science.  I  therefore  propose  to  name  it  Eloniehthys- 
denticulatui. 
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I. — Meuoibs  of  the  Qbologioal  Subykt. 

ri1HE  following  Memoirs,  in  addition  to  those  already  notioed,  have 
X     been  issued  during  the  present  year  : — 

(1)  The   Gboloot  of  the  Soillt  Isles.    By  George  Barrow, 

F.G.S.,  with  petrological  oontributions  by  J.  S.  Flett,  M.A., 
D.Sc.     8vo ;  pp.  37,  with  7  plates.     (Prioe  1«.) 

In  this  memoir  a  particular  desoription  is  given  of  the  Granite  and 
associated  rooks  whioh  form  the  Isles  of  Soilly. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  various  superficial  deposits  of 
Baised  Beach  and  Blown  Sand,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  Glacial 
Drift.  The  .evidence  of  recent  movements  in  the  area  is  discossed, 
and  remarks  are  made  on  the  industries  and  on  the  water  supply. 

The  memoir  is  accompanied  by  a  colour-printed  geological  map 
(Sheets  857  and  360),  and  it  contains  six  plates  depicting  the  scenery. 
The  map  is  the  first  issued  of  the  area  on  the  one-inch  scale ;  the 
price  is  la.  6(2. 

(2)  The  Geoloot  of  the  Countbt  near  Sidhoutu   and    Lyme 

Regis.    By  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  W.  A.  B.  Ussher, 

F.G.S.,   with  contributions  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  RA«, 

F.G.S.     Svo;    pp.   96,   with  a  plate  and  39  text-figures. 

(Prioe  1«.) 

In  this  memoir  there  is  a  description  of  the  strata  exhibited  in  the 

fine  cliff-sectious  from  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Marl  of  Sidmouth 

to  the  RhsBtic  Beds  and  Lias  of  Axmouth  and  Lyme  Regis,  together 

with  an  account  of  the  overlying  Gault,  Upper   Greensand,  and 

Chalk.      Inland   the   country   around    Honiton   and   Axminster  is 

described.     Figures  are  given  of  some  of  the  common  Lias  fossils 

found  in  this  richly  fossiliferous  region.     The  plateau  and  valley 

deposits,  the  famous  Landslip  of  Bindon,  and  the  economic  products 

of  the  area  receive  due  attention. 

The  memoir  is  accompanied  by  a  colour-printed  map  (Sheets  326 
and  340),  price  1«.  6(1. 

{3)    The    Geology    of    the    Country    around    Maoolbsfikld, 

CONGLETON,    CrEWE,    AND    MiDDLEWIOH.       By   T.    I.    PoCOOK, 

M.A.,  with  contributions  by  G.  Barrow,  W.  Gibson,  B.Sc., 

C.  B.  Wedd,  B.  A.,  and  J.  A.  Howe,  B.Sc.,  and  notes  on  fossils 

by  E.  T.  Newton,  F.R.S.     Svo ;    pp.  138,  with  2  plates  and 

8  text-figures.     (Price  2«.  6d.) 

This  memoir  is  descriptive  of  parts  of  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire, 

including  the  northern  end  of  the  Potteries  Coalfield,  and  portions 

of  the  coalfield  and  salt-bearing  districts  of  Cheshire.     We  note  that 

the  term  Pendleside  Series  is  adopted  for  the  strata  between  the 

Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Millstone  Grit. 

The  area,  consisting  mainly  of  Carboniferous  and  New  Bed  rocks. 
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is  extensively  covered  with  drift ;  and  a  detailed  account  is  given  of 
these  superficial  deposits,  together  with  notes  on  the  shells  from  the 
high-level  gravels  of  Macclesfield. 

The  memoir  is  accompanied  hy  a  colour-printed  map  (Sheet  110), 
price  1«.  6d. 

(4)  Thk  Water  Supply  of  Suffolk  fbou  Undeboboumd  Sources, 

WITH  Reoobds  of  Sinkings  and  Bobinqb.  By  W.  Whitakbb, 
B.A.,  F.R.S.,  with  contributions  by  H.  F.  Pabsons,  M.D., 
H.  li.  Mill,  D.Sc,  and  J.  C.  Thbbsh,  D.Sc.  8vo  ;  pp.  177, 
with  map.     (1906,     Price  3«.  Gd.) 

In  this  memoir  Mr.  Whitaker  gives  a  general  outline  of  the 
water-bearing  strata,  and  summarizes  some  points  of  special 
geological  interest  in  connection  with  the  numerous  records  of 
borings.  Notable  among  these  records  is  that  of  a  boring  at 
Glemsford,  which  proved  a  thickness  of  470  feet  of  Glacial  Drift, 
much  to  the  perplexity  of  the  well-borer,  and  of  special  interest  to 
the  geologist  as  being  the  greatest  recorded  thickness  of  Glacial 
Drift  in  Britain.  Full  details  are  given  of  the  Stutton  boring, 
which  was  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  1,525  feet,  reaching  Palsdozoic 
rocks  beneath  the  Gault.  The  records  deal  mostly  with  wells  or 
borings  for  water,  and  analyses  of  water  are  appended.  Dr.  Mill 
contributes  a  map  and  statistics  relating  to  the  rainfall. 

(5)  Wateb  Supply  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yobkshibe,  fbobc 

Undbbgbound  Soubobs,  with   Hboobds  of   Sinkings  and 

BoBiNGS.     By  C.  Fox-Stbangways,  F.G.S.,  with  contributions 

by  H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.     8vo;    pp.  181,  with    map  and  3 

illustrations.     (Price  3«.) 

This  memoir    contains   an   outline  of  the  geology  of  the   East 

Riding  and  of  portions  of  the  Vales  of  York  and  Pickering,  with 

especial  reference  to  the  water-bearing  strata.      It  contains  records  of 

all  known  sinkings  and  borings  in  the  area,  together  with  analyses 

of  waters,  and  a  bibliography.       There  is  also   a  section  on   the 

rainfall  with  a  colour-printed  map,  by  Dr.  Mill. 

(6)  Soils  and  Sub- Soils  fboh  a  Sanitaby  Point  of  View.    With 

espboial  befbbenob   to    London  and  its  Neighboubhood. 

By  HoBAOE   B.   Woodwabd,   F.R.S-      8vo;    pp.   58,    with 

18  illustrations  and   colour-printed    map.      Second    edition. 

(Price  Is.  6d.) 
The  object  of  this  work  has  been  to  supply  information  regarding 
sites  for  houses  and  other  questions  involving  the  applications  of 
geology  to  sanitary  science ;  and  it  includes  notes  on  sewage-farms 
and  cemeteries.  In  this  second  edition  the  chapter  treating  of  water- 
supply  and  drainage  has  been  enlarged,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
residential  areas  within  easy  reach  of  the  Metropolis.  A  new  colour- 
printed  map  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  four  miles  is  given  in  the 
memoir.  It  includes  Guildford,  Sevenoaks,  Chelmsford,  and 
Rickmans  worth. 
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II.  —  The  Tjbnth  Meeting  or  the  Iktebnational  Geological 
Congress,  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  September,  1906.  [Being 
the  Abstract  of  a  Beport  prepared  and  communicated  by 
Bernard  Hobson,  M.Sa  Vict.,  F.G.S.,  a  Memb.  Int.  Qeol. 
Congress.] 

ripHE  tenth  triennial  'meeting  of  the  International  Geological 
X  Congress  was  held  this  year  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
Mexican  Government  acted  with  the  greatest  liberality  towards  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  did 
their  utmost  to  make  their  visitors  feel  that  Mexico  was  not  behind 
any  other  country  in  its  hospitality  to  strangers.  Excursions  to 
places  of  geological  interest  were  set  on  foot,  and  an  exoellent 
guidebook,  containing  the  most  recent  informatiori  relating  to  the 
districts  to  be  visited,  was  provided.  The  excursions  included  visits 
to  Vera  Cruz,  the  volcanoes  of  Jorullo  and  Colima,  Mitla  Monterrey, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  etc. 

The  Congress  was  opened  in  the  School  of  Mines  on  September  6th 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  General  Porfirio  Diaz. 

The  first  paper  presented  was  a  memoir  entitled  '*Die  Trochilisken," 
by  M.  Earpinski.  These  are  fossils  of  problematic  origin,  limited  to 
the  Devonian.  Mr.  Heilprin  read  a  paper  on  ''The  concurrence 
and  interrelation  of  Volcanio  and  Seismic  Phenomena,"  in  which  he 
advanced  the  opinion  that  earthquakes  considered  to  be  of  tectonio 
origin  may  really  be  due  to  volcanic  agency  sometimes  remote  &om 
the  seat  of  the  disturbances.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Professor  A.  C.  Lawson,  of  Berkeley,  California,  dissented  from 
this  view. 

Dr.  Eenz's  paper,  '^  Ueber  das  altere  Mesozoicum  Griechenlands," 
showed  the  importance  of  the  marine  Trias  of  Alpine  faoies  in 
Greece,  and  pointed  to  the  identity  with  the  Trias  of  some  marmorized 
limestones  hitherto  regarded  as  Cretaceous. 

On  September  7th  a  party  of  the  members,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Ordonez,  inspected  the  olivine-basalt  lava 
stream  at  Coyoacan,  six  miles  S.S.W.  of  Mexico.  The  lava  issued 
from  the  volcano  of  Xitli,  and  it  covers  60  square  kilometres,  being 
30  kilometres  long  and  5  kilometres  in  maximum  width 
(E.  Ordoiiez  in  Bol.  del  Inst  Geol.  de  Mexico,  No.  2,  1895). 

At  the  meeting  on  the  8th  September  Professor  F.  D.  Adams,  of 
Montreal,  described  the  Geological  Map  of  North  America  prepared 
at  the  expense  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States,  the 
material  having  been  supplied  by  the  Geological  Surveys  of  Mexico, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada.  The  nomenclature  adopted  is  that 
of  the  American  Survey.  In  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of 
this  paper  the  nomenclature  was  in  some  points  called  in  question 
by  the  Canadian  geologists  present. 

Professor  Edgeworth  David,  of  Sydney,  then  read  a  paper  on 
**  Changes  of  Geological  Climates,"  with  special  reference  to  Cambrian 
and  Permo-Carboniferous  glaoiation  in  Australia  and  India. 

The  climatic  evolution  of  the  earth  from  the  Palsaozoic  to  Iho 
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present  epoch  was  the  subject  of  i  paper  by  Professor  Fredli,  bi 
Breslau,  who  maintained  that  this  evolution  has  always  progressed 
in  corr(9lation  with  changes  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
aqueoas  vaponrin  the  atmosphere.  A  discussion  upon  this  paper  to6k 
place  at  the  afternoon  session.  Professor  Stefanescu/' of  Bucharest; 
described  a  new  species  of  tHnothertum,  viz.  IX  giganlis^iimum  {Siefi)\ 
which  he  discovered  in  1898  at  ManSsatj)  iti  Eoumania.  '  Tlris  is- the 
first  complete  skeleton  found  up  to  the  present  time.  ' 

An  excursion,  in  which  190  members  of  the  Congress  took  part, 
was  made  on  the  following  day  (9th  September),  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Mexican  Geological  Society,  to  Cuemavaca,  74  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Fine  views  were  obtained  en  route,  including 
a  distant  one  of  the  spow-capped  PopocatapetU 

On  the  10th  September  the  discussion  on  tlie  condition  of  cliip.^tes 
in  geological  time  was  renewed  and  concluded,  art d  on  the'  lltn 
a  large  number  of  members  joined  in  an  'excursion  to  San  Juan 
Teotihuacan,  the  sacred  city  of  the  ancient  TolieoSi  sittialed  29 
miles  north-east  of  Mexico.  Here  they  inspected  two  pyrfifnids 
dedicated  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  former  216  and  the  latter 
15X  feet  in  height.  ^ 

The  meeting  of  the  12th  September  was  occupied  by  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Job.  Ednigsberger,  entitled 
"Ueber  deri  Verlauf  der  Geoisothermen  in  Bergen  unci  seine 
BeeiAflussung  durch  Schichtstellung,  Wasserlaufe,  Und  chemische 
Processe."  It  was  followed  by  papers  on  the  latest  eruption  Of 
Vesuvius  by  Mr.  Sabatini  and  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson,  and  in  thfe 
evening  of  that  day  the  members  of  the  Congress  were  entertained 
at  a  banquet  at  the  palace  of  His  Excellency  the  President. 

An  excursion  to  the  silver-mines  of  Pachuca  was  carried  out  on 
the  13th  September. 

On  the  14th  September  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson  presented  his 
paper  on  the  earthquake  of  San  Francisco,  which  provoked  an 
interesting  discussion.  Professor  Freeh  pointed  out  the  analogy 
between  the  Califomian  earthquakes  and  those  preceding  them  in 
Europe,  notably  that  of  Dobratsch,  in  Carinthia.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  earthquake  of  Dobratsch  followed, 
equally  with  that  of  California,  a  certain  tectonic  line  which  was 
conspicuous  both  in  the  mountain  formation  and  in  the  course  of  the 
valleys.  He  also  pointed  out  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  neither 
country  was  there  any  true  volcanic  action. 

A  paper,  which  must  have  proved  interesting  to  the  glacialists, 
was  read  by  Professor  A.  P.  Coleman,  of  Toronto,  on  "  Interglacial 
Periods  in  Canada." 

**A  Meteorite  Crater  of  Arizona"  was  the  subject  of  a  com- 
munication by  Professor  H.  L.  Fairchild,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  Professor  Edgeworth  David  read  his 
taper  on  the  occurrence  of  diamond  in  matrix  at  Oakey  Creek| 
nverel,  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  H.  F.  B;eid,  of  Baltimore,  then  communicated  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  the  International  Committee  on  glaciers,  and  the 
DBCADB  v.— VOL.  ni. — NO.  xn.  36 
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General    Secretary    that    of    the    Committee    on    Co-operation  in 
Oeologioal  Inveetigations. 

Mr-  Sjogren,  of  Stockholm,  gave  an  invitation  for  the  eleventh 
meeting  of  the  Congress  to  take  place  at  Stockholm,  at  the  instanoe 
of  Messrs.  Tomebohm  and  J.  G.  Anderson,  President  and  Seoretary 
of  the  Swedish  Committee.  This  invitation  was  gladly  accepted, 
and,  after  some  oongpratulatory  remarks  by  the  President  and  otbexB, 
the  Congress  was  declared  dosed. 


I^  :E3  "\ri  33  "W  S. 


I. — Gkologt  of  Armenia. 

A  Trxatibk  om  the  OvoLoaT  of  Abbckmia.     By  Fklix  Oswaui, 

B.A.,  D.Sc.     Thesis  accepted  by  the  University  of  London  for 

the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.     In  two  parts :   I.  Geological 

results  of  a  journey  by  the  author  through  Turkish  Armenia 

II.   The  Geological  Record  of  Armenia.     8vo;  pp.  ix,  516,  maps, 

plates,  and  sections.     London  (printed  at  Dulwich  by  the  author, 

and  published  by  the  author  at  lona,  Beeston,  Notts),  October, 

1906.     Price  one  guinea,  net,  100  copies  only  printed. 

/IIHIS  is  a  remarkable  book  in  more  ways  than  one.     It  is  no  small 

J.      feat  to   write   a  book   on    the   geology   of   Armenia,    which 

embodies  all  that  has  gone  before,  plus  a  vast  amount  of  original 

research ;  but  when  the  traveller  and  author  deliberately  sits  down  to 

set  up  his  own  manuscript,  draw,  priut,  and  colour  his  own  maps 

and   sections,   and   turn  out   the   five  hundred   and  odd   pages  of 

a  complete  book,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  binding,  it  demands 

more  than  passing  attention. 

Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Oswald  accompanied  Mr.  H.  F.  B.  Lynch  on  his 
second  journey  through  Turkish  Armenia  in  1898.  Mr.  Lynch's 
volumes  appeared  in  1901,  and  the  delay  in  publication  of 
Dr.  Oswald's  book  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  prepared  many  of  the 
maps,  plans,  and  other  illustrations  for  his  friend's  work,  before  finding 
the  necessary  leisure  to  prepare  his  own.  He  acknowledges  help 
received  from  Dr.  T.  G.  Bonney,  Mr.  R.  B.  Newton,  Mr.  G.  C.  Crick, 
Col.  F.  R.  Maunsell,  and  Col.  G.  S.  Elliot,  and  these  names,  together 
with  the  Bibliography  (pp.  487-500)  and  the  general  treatise  on 
Armenian  geology,  show  that  the  work  has  been  sweeping  and 
comprehensive  in  character. 

The  country  dealt  with  lies  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas, 
including  to  the  south  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers  and  the  lakes 
Van  and  Urmi.  The  author's  route,  told  in  successive  chapters  each 
geologically  treated,  was  as  follows: — Constantinople  to  Trebissond, 
Trebizond  to  the  Vavuk  Pass,  to  Erzerum,  to  Khinis,  to  Tutakh,  to 
Akhlat,  thence  to  the  Tauric  Heights,  the  Nimrud  Volcano.  Akhlat 
to  Sipan,  to  Khamur,  to  the  Bingol  Cliffs,  Bingol  Volcano,  Erzerum 
to  Trebizond.  The  observations  made  during  this  journey  occupy 
thirteen  chapters,  and  the  remaining  ten  chapters  treat  of  the  general 
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^  geology  of  Armenia  system  by  system.    The  volume  closes  witU 

a  note  by  Dr.  Bonney  on  rocks  oollected  by  Mr.  Lynob  in  1893, 

^  a  bibliograpby,  and  voluminous  index.     On  the  value  of  the  two  last 

^2  items  we  need  not  enlarge. 

^  In  an  introductory  chapter  Dr.  Oswald  discusses  the  orography 

^  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  calls  attention  to  the  Armenian  plateau 

as  the  natural  bridge  between  Central  Asia  and  Southern  Europe, 
illustrating  his  remarks  with  maps.  He  regards  the  chief  eras  of 
mountain  folding  in  Armenia  as  belonging  to  the  Lower  Permian, 
ante-Tithonian,  and  post-Oligocene  periods,  and  at  each  time  the 
pressure  came  from  the  south  (the  Arabian  tableland),  while  the 
northern  limit  to  all  this  folding  was  formed  by  the  great  granitic 
'horst*  of  the  Meschic  Mountains.  The  lines  of  fracture  are 
carefully  explained  in  the  text  and  on  the  maps,  and  the  author 
points  out  that  the  position  of  the  numerous  volcanos  of  Ai*menia  ia 

^  by  no  means  fortuitous,  but  on  the  contrary  they  have  invariably 

[^  arisen  along  these  lines,  while  those  volcanos  which  occur  at  points 

of  intersection  are  proportionately  larger.  Gently  folded  Miocene 
limestones  are  characteristic  of  the  plateau,  but  never  occur  in  the 
border  ranges;  on  the  other  hand,  while  metamorphio  schists  are 

^  characteristic  of  the  Taurus,  they  occur  only  quite  exceptionally  in 

the  plateau  region.  The  deprassions  along  the  lines  of  fracture 
became  filled  by  lake-deposits  during  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  times, 
and  lavas  and  tuffs  of  contemporary  volcanos  became  interbedded 

^  with  the  later  deposits,  and  assisted  in  levelling  the  pre-exinting 

inequalities  of  the  ground. 

^  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  petrology,  and  numerous 

'  long  footnotes  describe  in  detail  the  rocks  met  with  by  the  author  in 

his  journey.  The  book  is  remarkably  free  from  misprints,  is  full  of 
topographical  detail,  and  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
write  a  systematic  geological  history  of  an  interesting  portion  of  the 
world.  One  can  only  regret  that  Dr.  Oswald  has  (owing  to  thd 
extreme  difficulties  under  which  his  volume  has  been  produced) 
printed  but  one  hundred  copies,  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  his  book 

t  must  remain  for  a  considerable  period  the  chief  work  of  reference  on 

the  geology  of  Armenia.  G.  D.  S. 


II.— Gkoloqioal  Map  or  the  Colony  op  the  Cape  op  Good 
Hope.  Sheet  I.  Published  by  the  Geological  Commission, 
1906.  Geology  :  by  A.  W.  Rogers,  E.  H.  L.  Schwabz,  and 
A.  L.  Du  ToiT. 

THE  Geological  Commission  of  Cape  Colony  has  now  been  at 
work  for  over  ten  years.  During  this  period  it  has  issued 
valuable  Annual  Reports  with  small  scale  maps  illustrating  the 
areas  surveyed.  The  present  map,  then,  can  be  regarded  as  the 
outcome  of  years  of  arduous  field-work,  undertaken  by  the  Director, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Rogers,  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  E.  H.  L.  Schwai-z 
and  A.  L.  Du  Toit.  The  manner  in  whioh  this  survey  has  always 
been  carried  on  has  led  us  to  expect  that  the  final  map  would  be 
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a  Btnndard.     There  oan  be  no  doubt  tbat  Sheet  I  represents  the 
results  of  long-continued  and  brilliant  geological  investigation. 

The  present  map,  which  is  on  the  scale  of  about  3*7  roiles  to  the 
inch,  include^  Cape  Tpwn  and  its  well-known  snbnrbs ;  the  towns 
of  Robertson,  Ladjgrey,  Oaledon ;  and  the  coastline  from  a  little 
nortb  of  Cape  Town  to  within  ten  miles  of  Cape  Agnlhas.  The^ 
farms  are  named  and  their  boundaries  represented.  Heights  are 
unfortunately  few  and  far  between^^a  serious  omission  on  a  map  on 
which  the  moutitam  ranges  are  only  indicated  by  a  name  written 
alph^  their  general  trend.. 

The  geological  formations  represented  by  colour  extend  from  the 
Malmesbury  Series  to  the  Uitenhage  Series,  the  superficial  deposits 
being  uncoloured.  The  intrusive  rocks  are  shown  by  two  oofours, 
one  for  the  dolerites  and  diabases  and  another  for  the  quartz 
porphyries  and  granites  intrusive  into  the  Malmesbury  Series.  The 
colours  throughout  are  clear  and  distinctive,  and  bring  out  the 
structure  at  a  glance. , 

The  alterations  from  maps  published  previous  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission  include  the  representation  of  a  series  of  grits,  arkose, 
and  conglomerates — French  Hoek  Beds — probably  newer  than  the 
Malmfesbury  Series  and  certainly  older  than  the  Table  Moantain 
Sandstone.  The  Witteberg  Series  are  separated  and  ooloared 
distinctively  from  the  Table  Mountain  Sandstone.  This  cleariy  brings 
out  the  structure  of  the  folded  regions.  A  considerable  area  of  the 
Dwyka  Series  and  Ecca  Series  is  shown  on  the  downthrow  side 
of  the  Wprcester-Bobertson  Fault  The  Enon  Conglomerate  is 
definitely  correlated  with  the  Uitenhage  Series. 

It  is  nowadays  demanded  of  a  Geological  Survey  that  it  should  be 
of  economic  value.  In  questions  of  water  supply  from  underground 
sources,  irrigation  works,  and  agriculture,  the  present  mtcp  is 
patently  of  service.  It  is  not^  however,  so  generally  known  that  the 
systematic  geological  survey  of  Cape  Colony  has  yielded  results  of 
fundamental  importance  in  determining  the  geological  succession  of 
the  neighbouring,  and,  from  a  mining  point  of  view,  more  favoured 
colonies.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  altogether  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  work  of  the  Cape  Geological  Surveyors  is  more  keenly  watdied 
and  more  highly  appreciated  abroad  than  in  this  country. 

While  engineers  will  naturally  make  use  of  these  maps,  no 
geologist,  claiming  to  be  cosmopolitan  in  his  aims,  can  neglect  the 
structure  so  clearly  illustrated  in  the  geology  of  Cape  Colony. 

The  map  is  unpriced. 


III. — A  Nbw  Gkologioal  Map  of  Nobth  Amcbioa* 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Tenth  Inbemational  Geological  Congress 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  September  6th,  copies  of  a  new 
geological  map  of  North  America  were  distributed  to  the  members 
present.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  descriptive  text  written  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Aguilera,  "  Aper^u  sur  la  gfelogie  du  Mexiqoe  pour 
servir  d  I'explication  de  la  Carte  geologique  de  TAmMque    da 
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Nord."  The  map  iUelP  is  entitled  ''Congrte  66ologiqQe  Inter- 
national. Dixi^me  Session,  1906,  Jose  Q.  Agnilera,  President. 
£zeqoiel  Ordoiiez,  Secretaire  general.  Carte  G^ologique  de 
TAmlriqae  dn  Nord.  Dress^e  d'apr^s  ]es  sources  officiellea  dee  Etata 
Unis,  du  Canada,  de  la  Hepublique  du  Mexique,  de  la  Commission 
da  Chemin  de  Fer  Intercontinental,  etc.  Henry  Gannett,  Qeographe. 
Bailey  Willis,  G6ologue.  Eohelle  1  :  5,000,000,  1906."  (Scale  = 
78*9  miles  to  one  inob.) 

Tbe  map  embraces  the  whole  of  North  America,  and  includes 
Alaska,  the  Parry  Islands,  Greenland,  Iceland,  Canada,  United 
States,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Bica, 
Panama,  the  West  Indies,  and  pari  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 
By  an  extraordinary  overaigbt  the  island  of  Cozumel  off  Yucatan  is 
omitted.  Twenty-five  distinctive  colours  are  employed,  the  ,sub<« 
divisions  being  Effusive  Bocks,  Intrusive  Bocks,  Pre-Cambrian, 
Eo-Algonkian,  Neo-Algonkian,  Metamorphic  Pals&ozoic,  Palsdozoio* 
Cambro-Ordovician,  Ordovician,  Silurian,  Devonian,  CarhoniferouSt 
Mississippian,  Pennsylvanian,  Permian,  Trias,  Jurassic  and  Triassic^ 
Lower  Cretaceous,  Upper  Cretaceous,  Laramie  and  allied  formations, 
Eocene,  Neocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene  and  Quaternary,  QuateruAry. 
The  Quaternary  is  only  shown  in  localities  where  it  completely 
covers  the  subjacent  formations. 

As  one  would  naturally  expect,  there  are  blank  areas  in  parts 
of  Alaska,  North-West  Canada,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona^ 
Califoriiia,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Lower  California,  and  tbe  'States 
of  Guerrero,  Oaxaca,  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  parts  of  Honduras,  Costa 
Bica,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama. 

The  map  is  .beautifully  printed,,  and  consists  of  four  sheets,  each 
2&3^  inches  (73  cm.)  by  37^  inches  (94^  cm.)y  measured  over  the 
engraved  work. 

The  comparative  scantiness  of  place-names  is  a  alight  drawback 
in  a  very  handsome  and  useful  map. 

The  colour  index  is  in  French  and  Spanish. 

This  map  is  .  the  result  of  a .  resolution  proposed  by  the  late 
Professor  1.  C.  Bossell  at  the  Ottawa  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  America,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  to  prepare 
3  geological  tnap  of  North  America  for  the  International  Congress 
at  the  city  of  Mexico.  A  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Professor  I.  C.  Bussell  (chairman).  Professor  F.  D.  Adams, 
fir.  Jose  G.  Aguilera,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Bailey  Willis. 
.Mr.  Bailey  Willis  was  ofi&cially  charged  with  the  work  of  compiling 
the  map. 

The  accompanying  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Aguilera  consists  of  a  title- 
page  and  22  pages  of  text  (size  of  page  II  inches  by  7f  inches), 
And  gives  a  useful  sketch  of  the  geology  of  Mexico.  Fuller  details 
will  be  found  in  the  '*  Sinopsis  de  geologia  Mexicana,*'  Bulletins  4; 
5,  and  6  of  the  Inst.  G^ol.  de  M6xico,  1897,  of  which  an  abstract 
appeared  in  Science  Progress  (New  Series),  vol.  1, 1897,  pp.  609-615. 
A  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Bailey  Willis  entitled  *'  Clarte  g6oIogique  de 
I'Amerique  du  Nocd  "  (and  in  English,  "  Geological  Map  of  North 
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America  **)  also  acoompanies  the  map,  and  oonsists  of  a  iit1e«page 
and  12  pages  (11  inches  bj  7}  inches).  It  consists  chiefly  of 
historical  introduction  and  notes  on  classification  and  colouring  of 
the  Geologic  Series.  Bkbnabd  Hobsom. 


IV. — Gkologioal  Subvbt  of  Canada.  A.  P.  Low,  B.Sc,  Deputy 
Head  and  Director.  Paljbozoio  Fossils.  Vol.  iii,  part  4 
(and  last).  By  J.  F.  Whitkavbs,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.O. 
pp.  243-352,  with  pis.  zxiii-xlii.     (Ottawa,  September,  1906.) 

rilHIS  memoir  contains  fonr  distinct  papers,  nnmbered  in 
X  continuation  of  those  contained  in  the  previous  parts,  viz. : 
(5)  The  fossils  of  the  Silurian  (Upper  Silurian)  rooks  of  Eeewatin, 
Manitoba,  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Winnepegosis,  and  the 
lower  Saskatchewan  Biver.  (6)  The  Canadian  species  of  Pleetoeeras 
and  Barrandeoeerag,  (7)  Illustrations  of  seven  species  of  fossils 
from  the  Cambrian,  Cambro-Silnriany  and  Devonian  rocks -of  Canada. 
(8)  Bevised  list  of  the  fossils  of  the  Guelph  Formation  of  Ontario. 

5.  llie  Keewatin  fossils  comprise  two  series.  The  first,  collected 
at  Bainy  Island  and  17  to  30  miles  below  it,  consist  of  few  and 
fragmentary  specimens  which  were  originally  referred  provisionally 
to  the  Devonian.  The  second  series,  obtained  in  1901  from  similar 
rooks  on  the  Ekwan  Biver  and  other  localities  in  the  province,* 
furnished  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  true  age  of  the  rooks,  which 
proved  to  be  Silurian.  The  following  classes  are  represented  in 
these  collections,  which  contain  twenty- three  species  from  the 
Ekwan  Biver,  described  in  Ann.  Bep.,  vol.  ziv,  pt.  F,  1904,  but 
illustrated  in  this  memoir  for  the  first  time: — Spongisd,  Anthocoa* 
Hydrozoo,  Eohinodermata,  Polyzoa,  Brachiopoda,  MoUusca,  Crustacea 
(Ostracoda<  Trilobita). 

The  fossils  from  Manitoba  (Stonewall  and  Davis  Point,  Lake 
Manitoba)  comprise  a  few  species  of  Corals,  Brachiopods,  and 
Molluscs ;  those  from  Davis  Point,  Lake  Manitoba,  three  species  of 
Corals  and  a  doubtful  Stromatoporoid.  From  the  north-east  shore 
of  Lake  Winnepegosis,  and  also  from  the  Lower  Saskatchewan, 
species  representative  of  the  Anthozoa,  Brachiopoda,  MoUusoa,  and 
Grustaoea  were  obtained. 

6.  This  section  contains  critical  comments  upon  the  following 
species  of  PledoeeraB  and  Barrandeoceras ;  the  original  descriptions 
of  both  genera  and  species  being  given  in  full : — Plectocerat  Jasom, 
Billings  (sp.)  ;  P.  Halli,  Fooid  (sp.) ;  P.  (?)  undatum,  Conrad  (sp.)  ; 
Barrmtdeoeerai  nataior,  Billings  (sp.)  ;  B.  Muiganenae,  Hyatt; 
B.  subeosttdaium,  Whiteaves;  B.  vagrans,  Billings  (sp.). 

7.  These  species  have  been  described,  at  various  times,  in  the 
Canadian  Record  of  Science  or  in  the  Ottawa  Naittraliai,  but  none 
of  them  have  been  either  described  or  figured  in  the  publications 
of  the  G^logioal  Survey,  and  fonr  have  not  previously  been  figured 
anywhere.  They  are  as  follows :  —  Anomaloearii  CanademnM^ 
Whiteaves,  from  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  British  Columbia,  a  8pe<nee 
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of  doubtful  affiuities ;  Cyrtoceras  Quehecensia,  Whiteaves,  from  the 
Levis  FormatioQ  of  Quebec;  Steganohlastui  OltawaenstB,  Whiteaves, 
Matheria  hrevia,  Whitenves,  and  Spyroceras  Beauportense,  Whiteavea» 
from  the  Ti-enton  Limestone  of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

8.  This  list  chiefly  concerns  the  nomenclature  of  the  species; 
which  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  but  it  also  includes  changes 
made  in  the  identification  of  the  species  based  on  the  reconsideration 
of  their  suppose<l  affinities  in  the  light  of  new  or  more  ample 
material.  Dr.  Whiteaves  adds  important  observations  on  some  of 
the  species  from  his  own  rich  stores  of  knowledge,  and  Dr.  E.  0. 
Ulrich  also  contributes  valuable  criticisms  on  some  of  the  species 
that  were  submitted  to  him.  The  groups  dealt  with  belong  to  the 
Antbozoa,  Hydromedussd,  Brachiopoda,  and  Mollusca. 

An  appendix  containing  errata  to  parts  1-3  of  the  volume,  and 
an  index  to  the  generic  and  specific  names  in  the  whole  volume, 
complete  the  work.  A.  H.  F. 


Y. — Gkolooioal  Suryet  :  Wbstebn  Australia.  Bulletin  No.  22 : 
The  Auriferous  Deposits  and  Mines  of  Menzies,  North 
CooLOAUDiB  GoLDFiELD.  By  Harry  P.  WooDWARD,  Assistaut 
Government  Geologist  8vo ;  pp.  1-92,  with  two  maps  and 
six  plates  of  sections.     (Perth,  W.A.,  1906.) 

rilHIS  excellent  report  upon  the  important  gold-mining  district  of 
X  Menzies  forms  part  of  a  series  treating  of  different  mining 
centres  of  the  State. 

The  geological  work  is  based  upon  Mr.  W.  D.  Oampbell's 
topographical  map  prepared  in  the  ^ear  1899.  The  area  embraced 
by  the  report  covers  about  50  square,  miles,  and  includes  the 
productive  pai*t  of  the  district  so  far  as  it  has  been  investigated. 

In  its  salient  geological  features  Menzies  consists  of  a  complex  of 
basic  rocks  with  intrusive  acidic  dykes  which  were  most  probably 
derived  from  the  large  granitic  mass  forming  the  higher  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  map, 
A  covering  of  superficial  deposits  has  rendered  geological  mapping 
difficult,  but  the  different  rock  masses  have  been  delineated  as 
accurately  as  the  scale  of  the  field  plans  would  admit  of. 

The  basic  crystalline  rocks  are  of  much  importance  owing  to  their, 
intimate  connection  with  the  auriferous  quartz  reefs  of  the  district. 
They  consist  mostly  of  amphibolite and  diorite,  with  their  derivatives- 
serpentine,  chlorite,  and  hornblende  schists. 

The  acidic  rocks  occupy  only  a  relatively  limited  area  of  the 
surface  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  though  their  presence  to  the 
north  and  west  has  been  proved  in  wells  and  quarries,  lliey. 
consist  of  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  sericite  schist,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  basic  i-ocks,  the  schistose  character  seems  to  be  lost  ai; 
a  variable  depth  below  the  surface.  A  portion  of  the  field  is 
traversed  by  numerous  acidic  dykes,  generally  represented  by  sericite 
schists  and  allied  rocks,  with  transitions  to  porphyritic  granite. 
.  The  quartz  reefs,  which  are  confined  to  the  greenstones,  are  of 
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Tarious  types  and  of  somewhat  different  oharaoters.  Most  of  the 
gold  from  Menzies  has  been  obtained  from  segregation  reefs,  which 
Lave  an  irregularly  lenticular  form  ;  they  oonstitute  a  series  of 
small  but  rich  parallel  veins.  There  are  also  one  or  two  fissure 
veins,  which  though  poor  in  their  gold  contents  are  promising  by 
reason  of  their  extent  and  their  probable  oontinnity  in  depth. 

Mr.  Woodward  has  made  an  examination  of  all  the  mines  to  which 
he  could  obtain  access,  and  has  supplied  full  descriptions  of  each  ia 
relation  to  their  economic  value  and  to  their  geological  oharacteristios. 

Statistics  show  that  a  little  more  than  400,000  ounces  of  gold  were 
obtained  up  to  the  close  of  1905,  and  it  is  observed  that  a  considerable 
quantity  is  still  got  out  by  working  miners  aided  by  a  State  battery. 

This  report  .by  Mr.  H.  P.  Woodward  deserves  commendation  for 
ihe  very  careful  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared,  and  the 
Chief  Geologist  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  acquired  the 
services  of  so  able  a  coadjutor  in  the  work  of  the  Survey. 

A.  H.  F. 


JaESI=^OI^TS    j^isrT:i    :pI^ooElBX)II^^G^s. 


Gbo^oioal  Society  of  London. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  on  November  7th, 
1906.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  ScU,  SecBS., President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

H.  "  The  Upper  Carboniferous  Rocks  of  West  Devon  and  North 
Cornwall.*'     hy  E.  A.  Newell  Arber,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  RG.S. 

After  a  reference  to  the  previous  work  in  the  area,  the  author 
gives  a  description  of  the  coast-sections,  which  display  a  highly 
disturbed  sequence  of  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  two  lithological  types  -^  the  carbonaceous  rocks, 
which  contain  inconstant  and  impersistent  beds  of  the  impure, 
smutty  coal,  known  locally  as  '  culm ' ;  these  beds  have  yielded 
plant-remains ;  and  the  calcareous  rocks,  partly  of  marine  and  partly 
of  fresh-wafer  origin,  consisting  of  well-marked,  impe]::sistent  bands 
of  impure  limestone,  and  conglomeratic  beds  of  calcareous  nodoles 
embedded  in  shales.  One  of  the  limestone  bands,  the  Mouthmill 
Limestone,  is  marine,  and  contains  an  abundant  fauna;  while  in 
otiiers  the  only  fossils  are  Cfdamites  Suekowi  and  AUthopterit 
hnchiiioa.  The  calcareous  nodules,  which  are  not  ferruginoas, 
occur  in  thin  shale-beds,  2  to  8  feet  thick;  they  commonly  contain 
a  marine  fauna,  with  Goniatites,  Lamellibrauchs,  and  fish-remains. 
The  fossil  ficyra  and  the  horizon  of  the  beds  are  next  discussed,  lists 
of  plants  being  given  from  various  localities;  and  the  conclnaion 
is  reached  that  the  rocks  belong  to  the  Middle  Coal-measurea,  and 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  Upper  Coal-measures.  Conglomerates 
of  water- worn  pebbles  are  also  present,  the  pebblea  being  derived 
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plant*petrifibation8,  possibly  of  earlier  age  than  the  sandstones  and 
shales  in  which  they  oocor.  Two  distinct  and  unmingled  faunas 
are  present  in  the  rooks :  one  consists  of  fresh -water  Lamellibranohs, 
and  the  other  of  marine  fishes,  Oephalopods,  and  Lamellibranohs ; 
and  the  evidenoe  as  to  horizon  obtained  from  them  agrees  with 
that  yielded  by  the  plant-remains.  The  paper  oonoludes  with  a 
bibliography. 

2.  "TheTitaniferous  Basalts  of  the  Western  Mediterranean." 
By  Dr.  Henry  8.  Washington,  For.  Corr.  Geol.  Soc. 

In  1905  the  author  vieited  the  volcanic  districts  of  Catalonia, 
Sardinia,  Pantelleria,  and  Linosa.  He  recognizes  the  existence  in 
this  region  of  a  hitherto  unrecognized  petrographic  province,'  in 
which  the  basalts  contain  a  remarkably  high  percentage  of  titanium. 
The  rocks  are  of  Tertiary  age.  Labradorit«,  augite,  and  olivine  are 
the  essential  minerals,  with  titaniferous  magnetite  and  apatite,  and 
in  some  cases  subordinate  nepheline.  The  rocks  vary  from  compact 
to  highly  vesicular ;  they  are  not  conspicuously  porphyi  itic,  though 
small  phenbcrysts  of  augite  and  olivine,  and  occasionally  felspar,  are 
sometimes  present.  Olivine  nodules  occur  in  some  cases.  The 
textures  are  those  common  in  basalts,  and  ophitic  relations  are  almost 
wanting.  A  series,  of  analyses  is  given ;  the  silica  varies  from  44 
to  52  per  cent.,  the  alumina  from  12  to  19,  and  the  titanium-oxide 
from  2  to  &.  -  The  last  oxide  appears  to  be  chiefly  contained  in 
titaniferous  magnetite.  Fhosphovio  pentoxide  is  distinctly  abondant» 
and  ajppears  to  vary,  as  the  titanium  does,  with  the  amount  of  iron- 
oxides.  Soda  is  dominant  over  potash  in  every  instance.  The 
augites  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  colourless.  The  classification  of  the 
rocks  according  to  the  quantitative  system  is  discussed,  and  the 
majority  of  the  basalts  fall  into  the  '  Salfemane '  class,  the  exceptions 
being  some  of  the  Sardinian  basalts  and  that  of  Graham's  Island. 

The  extent  of  the  region  is  as  yet  problematical,  and  the  author 
points  out  that  along  the  southern  coast  of  France  there  are  several 
'  basaltic '  volcanoes,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  may  eventually 
turn  out  to  be  connecting  linkd  between  the  rocks  of  Sardinia  and 
those  of  Catalonia,  or  possibly  extrusion  southward  is  indicated  by 
the  occurrence  of  phonolite  at  Maid  Gharian,  near  Tripoli. 


THE  SOMABUIA  DIAMOND  FIELD. 
SiB,-*-Some  mouths  ago  Sir  John  Willoughby  presented  to  the 
Museum  of  Praotioal  Geology  a  selection  of  minerals,  accompanied 
by  photographs  and  plans,  to  illustrate  the  geology  of  the  Rbodesian 
diamond  fields.  These  are  now  on  exhibition  on  the  main  floor  of 
the  Museum.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  determine  the  minerals,  and  as 
the  results  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Mennell 
iind  given  in  his  paper,  on  the  Somabula  diamond  field  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Gkoloqxoal  Ma.oazinb,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a  few  notes. 
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The    principal    diBorepanoy  between    our    results     is      tbAfc     tbe 
remarkable  variety  of  enstatite,  very  hard  and  Bometimes    or  a  red* 
brown   colour,   which    he  describes  as    conimoa    in    the     depoeits, 
is  absent  from  all  the  collections  which  I  have  seen.      Staiirolitc^ 
on  the  other  hand,  which  he  does  not  mention,  is  very  abondanL 
It  occurs  in  worn  crystals,  black. or  dark  brown,  and  with  orysfalline 
faces  not  good  enough  for  measurement  on  the  reflecting  goniometer. 
The  angles,  however,  agree  well  with  those  of  staurolite.      A  ourioos 
fact  is  that  no  cross  twins,  so  characteristic  of  this  mineral,  -were 
observed  among  the  crystals.     Seeing  that  kyanite  ia  ao   abundant, 
the   presence  of  staurolite   is  exactly  what   might     be     expecte<L 
Mr.  Mennell  is  not  disposed  to  agree  with  Professor    Gregory  that 
the  diamonds   may    have  been  derived  from  pegmatites,    but    the 
conclusion  to  which  I  was  led  by  an  inspection  of  the   minerals  of 
the  alluvial  deposit  was  that  they  could  have  come  only  from  the 
margin  of  a  granite  and  a  contact  aureole.     The  whole  paragenesis 
indicates  this.     Not  one  of  the  minerals  I  have  seen  resembles  those 
of  the  Eimberley  diamond  pipes.  JoHir   S.   Fi.ktt. 


THE    TRIMINOHAM    CHALK. 

Sib, — It  seems  to  me  also  desirable  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
Mr.  Brydone's  letter  in  your  November  number.     I  did  not  **  affect  to 
regard"  his  note  about  his  use  of  the  magnetic  for  the  true  north  '*as 
addressed  to  myself  personally."     The  communication,  though  it  also 
expressed  Mr.  flill's  views,  wils  written  by  myself  to  save  time  and 
trouble.     Our  remark  was  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  anybody, 
but  to  explain  why  we  had  not  altered  the  terms  which  we  began  to 
employ    fourteen  years  ago,  when  our  attention  was    conoentrated 
more  on  the  hypothesis  advanced  in  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir 
than  on  verbal  details.     We   took   those  terms  from    the    general 
direction  of  the  coast,  as  shown  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  and 
I  maintain  that  our  practice,  the  statements  in  my  note  (except  that 
the  misprint,  Weymouth  for  Weybourne,  escaped  coiTection),  and 
my  use  of  the  word  *  trend  *  are  correct.     The  **  trend  of  a  coast " 
is  not  ''ever  varying  from  point  to  point  and  as  you  take  it  at  the 
base  or  top  of  the  cliff/'   but   it  expresses,   according   to    Nares, 
Johnson,    Webster,   and   others,   the  general   direction,   especially 
where  there  is  a  bending,  of  a  coast,  mountain  chain,  eta 

I  never  asserted  the  arch  in  my  sketch  to  be  identical  with  that  to 
which  Mr.  Brydone  referred  in  his  papers.  I  said  '*  the  isolation  of 
the  more  notable  bluff  is  now  complete,"  and  gave  a  description  of 
what  then  remained.  My  sketch  and  the  photograph  published  by 
Mr.  Hudleston  in  your  November  number  exhibit  the  later  stages 
of  the  work  begun  in  October,  1905.  My  purpose  iu  stating  £at 
a  certain  mass  of  chalk  was  a  separate  boulder  was  to  imply,  not 
that  Mr.  Brydone  had  denied  this,  but  that  the  fact,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  diminished  rather  than  increased  the  piobability  of 
a  neighbouring  mass  being  a  seastack. 
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In  regard  to^  the  line  {g)  in  my  sketch  (the  basement  bedy 
aooording  to  Mr.  Brydone,  of  the  grey  ohalk)  and  my  missing  it  oa 
the  opposite  side,  I  can  only  plead  the  difficulty  of  seeing  what  one 
believes  to  be  non-existent,  but  must  confess  that  I  did  not 
understand  him  to  mean  that  the  0.  Innaia  chalk  had  such 
a  curiously  irregular  surface  as  he  assigns  to  it  in,  his  last  letter ; 
that,  however,  in  my  opinion,  only  increases  the  difficulties  in  his 
hypothesis  of  an  intra- Cretaceous  unconformity.  As  this  hypothesis 
appeared  to  me  (as  it  still  does)  a  fundamental  one,  and  the 
other  evidence  insufficient  to  overcome  its  inherent  improbability^ 
I  considered  myself  justified  in  limiting  my  criticism  to  the  questions 
which  lay  within  my  more  special  field  of  work,  and  am  now  content 
to  await  further  developments  as  the  sea  continues  its  inroafls. 

T.    G.   BOKNET. 
9,   SC!BOOPE  TXBRACB,   CaMBBIDOB. 


THICKNESS  OF   LAND-ICE. 

Sib, — I  have  just  sufficient  acquaintance  with  your  reviewer  of 
Ghamberlin  &  Salisbury's  Text-book,  vol.  i,  to  be  able  to  discuss 
what  was  in  his  mind  in  penning  the  sentence  to  which  Professor 
Schwarz  takes  exception  in  your  November  number,  though  I  shall 
not  venture  to  defend  his  gratuitous  interjection  of  a  reference  to 
Professor  Schwarz's  views  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

Professor  Schwarz  claims  that  certain  physicists  have  proved  by 
calculation- that  ice  cannot  attain  a  greater  thickness  on  the  earth's 
surface  than  1,400  to  1,600  feet,  and  with  implicit  faith  in  this 
calculation  he  seeks  to  reconcile  the  result  with  the  geological 
evidence.  The  reviewer,  however,  probably  lacking  sufficient 
knowledge  of  physics  to  criticize  the  calculation,  and  being  also 
doubtful  whether  the  result  is  one  on  which  all  physicists  are 
agreed,  has  fallen  back  upon  the  available  geographical  and  geological 
evidence,  and  on  this  evidence  alone  has  felt  no  hesitation  in 
rejecting  the  postulated  limits.  He  has,  no  doubt,  considered  that 
the  Greenland  ice-sheet,  as  described  by  Peary,  must  at  its  maximum 
far  exceed  the  thickness  allowed  by  these  physicists;  and  he 
probably  also  still  believes  that  the  Antarctic  ice  in  the  valleys 
of  the  interior  surpasses  this  limit,  in  spite  of  the  ingeniou$ 
argument  of  Professor  Schwarz  as  to  the  progressive  deepening  of 
such  valleys. 

Then,  as  regards  bygone  glaciation,  the  reviewer  perhaps 
remembered  the  glacial  phenomena  in  British  Columbia,  where 
there  is  every  indication  that  ice-sheets  have  filled  pre-existing 
valleys  to  a  much  gpreater  depth  than  2,000  feet;  and  he  may  have 
recalled  the  conditions  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  uplift  of  boulders  in  the  Adirondacks,  if  due,  as 
usually  believed,  to  land-ice,  must  imply  a  thickness  of  ice  on  the 
Canadian  lowland  far  exceeding  the  supposed  limit. 

Or  without  going  so-fan  afield,  hf> -may-Jaave  had  in  mind  the 
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oonditioQB  of  glaoiation  in  the  Isld  of  Man,  where  the  highest 
sniiimit,  oyer  2,000  feet  above  present  sea-ievel,  has  been  striated 
transyersely  to  the  direotion  of  the  hilUrange  by  ioe  which  must 
have  risen  considerably  above  the  summit,  while  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  same  ioe-sheet  filled  up  the  adjacent  basin,  now 
occupied  by  the.  Irish  Sea,  which  was  certainly  in  existence  before 
the  glaoiation.  And  indeed,  since  I  know  that  this  reviewer 
accepts  the  '  land-ice  theory '  for  our  glacial  drifts  he  would  find 
no  dearth  of  instances  where  the  geological  evidence  is  incompatible 
with  the  restriction  supported  by  Professor  Schwarz. 

Furthermore,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  reviewer  gathered 
from  at  least  one  physicist  that  the  calculation  in  question  would  not 
be  trustworthy  under  the  conditions  of  a  moving  ice-sheet.  In 
short,  this,  reviewer  and  I  are  at  one  in  concluding  that  the  evidence 
for  the  past  and  present  existence  of  ice  of  greater  thickness  than 
1,600  feet  is  so  strong  that  the  physicists  who  wish  to  apply  this 
limitation  may  be  advised,  in  their  own  interest,  to  revise  their 
calculations.  6.  W.  Lampluqh. 

Nottingham. 

November  7thy  1906. 


THE    KEISLEY    LIMESTONE. 


•  Sib, — While  welcoming  Dr.  Marr's  paper  on  the  Eeisley  limestone, 
in  your  November  issue,  as  a  most  important  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  that  rock,  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  slight  inaccuracy 
repeated  from  his  and  Nicholson's  previous  paper  on  the  Gross  Fell 
inlier — a  mistake  discovered  several  years  ago  while  accompanying 
Professor  P.  F.  Kendall's  field  class  in  Westmorland. 

Dr.  Marr  says  (quoting  from  the  previous  paper) — **  at  a  point 
where  a  tributary  stream  (Rundale  Beck)  enters  Swindale  from  the 
east,"  etc.     This  should  be  Small  Burn,  and  not  Rundale  Beck. 

His  description  of  the  Staurocephalus  limestone  applies  to  the 
beds  below  the  junction  of  Small  Bum  and  Swindale  Beck,  while 
around  the  junction  of  Bundale  (or  Great  Bundale)  Beck  and 
Swindale  Beck,  about  220  yards  further  south,  the  Stockdale  shales 
are  developed,  into  which  a  lamprophyre  dyke  is  intruded,  as  shown 
in  the  section  on  the  map  accompanying  the  paper  on  the  Cross  Fell 
inlier. 

The  streams  are  correctly  named  in  the  description  of  this  area  in 
the  Survey  Memoir  on  •'  The  Geology  of  Appleby,  Ullswater,  and 
Haweswater"  (pp.  36  and  41). 

The  names  of  the  streams  are  taken  from  the  6-inch  Ordnance 
Map,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  mistake,  so 
that  strangers  to  the  district  may  not  be  misled  by  the  wrong  naming 
of  the  stream,  if  they  should  ever  wish  to  make  a  closer  ^oqnaintance 
with  this  interesting  bed  in  the  field.  E.  J.  Eowabds. 

12,  NoEWooD  Tereacb,  Leeds. 
November  Sth,  1906. 
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THE    LOOSE    VALLEY,    ETC.,    NEAR    MAIDSTONE. 
Valleys  of  avbaidence  initiated  by  StoaUow-holes. 

Sib, — My  attention  has  for  some  time  been  called  to  the  formation^ 
of  valleys  from  what  seems  to  me  a  Tiew  point  of  view,  and  both  at 
and  near  Mailing  the  evidenoe  for  this  seems  as  olear  as  one  can 
expeot  in  these  cases. 

This  evidenoe  seems  to  point  that  these  valleys,  all  of  which,  are 
in  the  same  formation,  viz.  the  Hythe  Beds,  and  I  would  also 
include  some  valleys  in  the  Chalk,  have  been  initiated  by  swallow- 
h9le8,  and  that  these  have  been  in  their  primary  stage  formed ^r<yin 
helotb,  by  the  uprise  of  the  water  up  lines  of  weakness  under  hydro- 
static pressure.  -  .    :       . 

Many  of  these  swallow -holes  still  exist  parallel  with  the  course 
of  the  valley,  but  high  and  dry,  and  many  of  these  are  known  hf 
local  names  as  Jacob's  Hole^  Baldwin's  Hole,  etc.  Some  still  contain 
water,  and  are  situated  at  the  heads  of  some  of  the  side  valleys  and 
are  fed  by  springs. 

It  appears  also  that  much  more  has  been  done  by  way  of 
erosion  by  the  invisible  underground  stream  than  by  the  Tisiblei 
one,  and  the  shape  of  the  valley  sides,  very  steep  in  places,  indicate^ 
subsidence  consequent  on  the  giving  way  of  the  valley  under  the 
weight  above,  rather  than  by  subaerial  action  alone^  though  this  of 
course  has  contributed. 

In  the  case  of  Loose  Valley  we  have  instances  of  the  loss  of  the 
stream  for  over  a  quarter  and  half  a  mile  respectively,  not  an 
unusual  occurrence  in  limestone  areas,  but  here  accompanied  by 
what,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  a  most  unusual  feature,  viz.,  that  the  loss 
of  the  valley  accompanies  the  loss  of  the  stream,  and  that  where  this 
occurs  the  valley  ceases  practically  to  exist,  and  is  bridged  over. 
Another  governing  factor  seems  to  be  the  varying  proportion  of  the 
Rag  to  the  soft  Hassock,  as  where  the  valley  ceases  there  the 
Hassock  is  very  thin  and  there  the  quarries  occur,  naturally  at  the 
place  where  the  Hag  is  thicker. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  fact  that  there  are  various  water- 
levels  in  this  valley,  and  one  case  is  that  of  a  spring  pond  at  a  much 
higher  level  than  the  river  and  running  over  into  it,  a  phase  in  the 
former  state  of  that  valley  when  this  pond  was  a  deep  swallow- 
hole.  Again,  too,  there  occur  many  natural  pools  along  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  where  these  occur  the  valley  assumes  a  crater- 
shaped  form  as  if  these  pools  also  had  once  been  deep  swallow- 
holes,  now  worn  away.  That  the  loss  of  the  river  and  of  the 
valley  must  have  escaped  notice  when  the  geological  map  was  made, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  part  where  the  last  issue  of  the 
river  takes  place  at  the  foot  of  the  rise  which  there  terminates  the 
valley,  a  fault  has  been  mapped,  cutting  off  the  Atherfield  Clay, 
which  it  appears  merely  passes  under  that  rise. 

But  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  both  the  Loose  and 
the  Mailing  Valleys  deserve  attention  from  all  those  interested  in 
valley  formation.  F.  J.  Bennett. 

■    Wb8t  Mallino. 

October  Zrd,  1906. 
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THE  ZONES  05  THE  XOWER  CHALK. 
Sib,  —  In  the  November  number,    p.   507,   Mr.  Jukes-Browne 
pommento  on  my  ''curious  method  of  estimating  the  aflSnities  of 
a  fauna."  ^    The  faunas  compared  are  those  of — 
A.  The  Chalk  above  the   Burwell  Bock  of  Cambridgeshire  and 

Suffolk,  containing  51  species,  33  of  these  being  common  to 

the  Burwell  Hock. 
B*  The  Burwell  Rock  of  Cambridgeshire,  with  87  species. 
C.   The  Chalk  Marl  of  Cambridgeshire,  with  25  species,  of  which 

23  occur  in  the  Burwell  Rock. 
The  "  more  rational "  course  advocated  by  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  is  to 
ascertain  whether  A  or  C  contains  the  greater  number  of  species 
common  to  B,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  fauna  A  is  twice  as  large 
as  fauna  C. 

By  his  method,  since  all  three  faunas  are  closely  related,  the  larger 
of  the  two  faunas  A  and  C  is  bound  to  appear  the  more  closely 
related  to  B.  Therefore  I  prefer  to  compare  the  percentage  of  forms 
in  A  common  to  B  (67  per  cent.)  with  the  percentage  of  forms  in  C 
common  to  B  (92  per  cent.). 

With  Mr.  Jukes-Browne's  statement  that  taking  a  larger  area, 
including  Bedford  and  Hertford,  the  fauna  of  the  Totternhoe  Stone, 
excluding  reptiles,  <*  comprises  96  species,  of  which  only  23  range 
downward  into  the  Chalk  Marl  of  the  counties  mentioned,"  I  cannot 
agree.  His  own  Qeiieral  Memoir  records  31  such  forms  ;  and  I  have 
already  recorded  Nautilua  elegans  in  addition  to  all  these.  The 
Chalk  Marl  of  these  counties  contains  35  species,  of  which  32  are 
common  to  the  'Totternhoe  Stone,'  i.e.  91  per  cent,  a  figure  in 
close  agreement  with  the  percentage  quoted  for  the  smaller  area. 
In  support  of  my  contention  that  the  zone  of  Ammonites  variamM 
should  include  the  Totternhoe  Stone,  I  give  the  subjoined  chart, 
p.  675.  Upon  this  I  have  plotted  most  of  the  species  in  the  Burwell 
Rock  of  Cambridgeshire  which  are  not  recorded  from  the  Chalk  Marl 
of  that  county.  The  species  chosen  occur  in  the  Lower  Chalk  of 
Folkestone  and  s^lso  at  some  intermediate  locality. 
Forms  above  the  line  ABC   have   not  been   recorded  below  the 

*  Totternhoe  Stone'  of  the  region  indicated. 
Forms  below  the  line  ABC  are  not  recorded  above  the  Chalk  Mari 

(unless  marked  ^). 
Forms  actually  upon  the  line  ABC  occur  in  the  'Totternhoe  Stone ' 

and  also  in  the  Chalk  Mari. 
Thus  the  line  ABC  represents  the  base  of  the  *  Totternhoe  Stone.* 
The  straight  line  AD  represents  the  top  of  the  'Totternhoe  Stone/ 

and  also,  as  1  maintain,  the  top  of  the  zone  of  Ammonilea 

variana. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  fauna  which  occurs  above  the  base  of  the 
'  Totternhoe  Stone '  in  the  north,  is  within  the  Chalk  Marl  of  the 
south,  and  that  the  transition  is  gradual. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  AD  separates  two  different  faunas. 

»  See  my  Article  *'  Zones  of  the  Lower  Chalk,"  Geol.  Mao.,  Sept.  1906,  p.  412. 
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Below  it  there  is  alw&ys  the  AmmoniicB  varians  fauDa,  containing : 
PeeUn  elongatus,  Diseoidea  aulmeulu8f  NautUui  d€8limgchamp9i' 
anus,  Nautilui  Regans,  Tnrrilites,  BaeuliieBf  and  Aeiinocamax 
laneeolatuB, 

Above  it  is  the  Holaster  Chalk  with  CidartB  BowerhavM,  EehinoegphuB 
diffidlis,  Holaater  trecensis,  Diseoidea  eylindriea  (hemispherioal 
form),  Ptyehodus  deeurvens. 


Caicbhidobshxrb. 


Bbdfoudshibe 
and 

HuiTFORDSHiaB. 


Oxfordshire, 

buckinoramshirb, 

and  BiRKSHXRB. 


FOLKBSTOHX. 


Chalk  containing  Oidaris  Bowerbanki,  Ptyehodus  deeurr$n»,  BoUuier  trteentity 
Eehinoeyphw9  d\ficiiis,  and  Ditcotdea  eylindriea  (hemispherical  form). 


Oxyrhina  Mantelli, 
iFrotoaphyrana  ferox^ 
IfotidanuM  mierodon, 
Corax  faieattta. 
AmmoniteM  eenomanentU, 
Aetinoeamax  laneeolatus. 
Tecten  Beapeii. 
Feeten  eUmgatus* 
J*holodomya  deeustata. 
Inoeeramm  Mtriatus. 
AtHfnonitet  navictilaris, 

Semiaster  Motriti. 

Solartum, 

Nautilus  desUmgehampsianus. 

Turrilites  eostatus, 

Turrilites  Sehettehzerianus.  T.iScheueh^^j^utj^fts^ 

Aminonites  rhotomagensis, 

JPleurototnaria. 

Keithea  quitiqueeostata, 

Lima  a^pera. 

Ammonites  Coitpei, 
\     Falaga  Cartei-i. 
I     Aparrhais, 
I     Seaphites  aquaiis. 


O,  Mantelli, 
F.  ferox. 


A,  eenomanensis. 
Act.  laneeolatus, 
F.  Beaveri. 
F.  elongatus, 
Fh.  decussata. 

A,  naviettlaris. 
H.  Mon-isi? 

B 


Ammonite  $  vartans. 
Nautilut  t  kgans. 
Diseoidea  a  nbuenlua. 
Rhymhone  lla  Martini, 
Ammonite  n  Mantelli, 
Hhi/nchone  lla  grasiana, 
Twrxlitts  tuberculatus. 
Limaglobo  sa, 
Jtiocei'amu  a  latut. 
And  14  others. 


jipon/iais. 

S,  aqnalis, 

A,  varians, 

*N,  elegant. 

R,  Martini. 

A.  Mantelli, 

*R,  grasiana, 

*Z.  globosa. 
•/.  latus. 
Etc. 


F,  Beaffri, 
F,  elong  atun, 
Fh,  dec  Hssata, 

A,  naetetilaris, 

H.  Morrihi, 

SolaiHum* 
y,  deslongehampsianus, 

T,  eostatus. 

T.  Seheuehzerianus, 
'*A.  rhotufnagensis, 
*  Pleurotomaria. 
*N,  quinqueeostata, 
*L,  aspera, 

A.  Coupei, 

F,  Carteri. 

Aporrhais, 

S.  aqualis, 
*A,  varians. 

iN".  elegans. 

D.  subueulus. 

R.  Martini. 

A.  Mantelli, 
*R.  grasiana, 

T,  tuberculatus, 
*L.  globosa. 

J,  latits. 
Etc. 


0,  Mantelli, 
P.  ferox, 

N,  mierodoh. 
C,  falcatus, 
A,  eenomanensis. 
Aet.  lanoeolatus. 
'*F.  Beaveri, 
F,  eUmgatus, 
Fh,  deeussata. 

1,  striatus, 

A.  navieularis, 
*S.  Motrisi, 

Solarium,  \ 

N,  deslongehampsianus  , 

T,  eostatus, 

T,  Seheuehzerianus* 
*A.  rhototnagensis, 

Fleurotomaria,  ' 

iV.  quinqueeostata, 

L,  aspera, 

A,  Coupei.  1 

P.  Carteri. 

Aporrhais, 

S,  tequalis, 

A.  varians, 

N.  elegans. 

J),  subuculus. 

R.  Martini. 

A,  Mantelli, 
*R,  grasiana, 

T,  tubercnlattts. 

L.  globosa. 

Etc.* 


In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  Discoideas  from  the  Holaster 
irecensis  beds  of  Cambridgeshire  seem  to  be  distinguishable  from 
those  in  the  zone  of  A.  varians  (including  the  Bur  well  Rock),  but 
I  am  not  yet  sure  of  being  able  to  separate  them  from  the  large 
forms  in  that  zone  in  the  south. 

*  Kot  listed  in  the  General  Memoir,  but  fairly  common  at  Burwell. 
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576  Obituary — Frederick  Justen,  F.L,S. 

On  the  otber  hand,  Cidari$  BowerhanJci  is  a  charaoteristic  mod 
easily  recognisable  fossil  in  the  Chalk  above  the  zone  of  ^.  varians 
ae  understood  by  me.  It  has  only  been  recordied  in  the  lovrer  zoDe 
near  Lewes,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  '  Tottemhoe  Stone.*  As  an 
index,  it  seems  much  more  suitable  and  definite  than  any  of  th<m 
species  suggested  by  Mr.  Jukes-Browne. 

I  still  maintain,  however,  that  ft  is  more  practicable  to  use  the 
'<  Two  Holasters,"  which  are  commoner  fossils  f  and  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  use  in  partnership  two  contemporary  specie 
of  different  habitat  to  indicate  beds  deposited  under  variable  con- 
ditions at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  has  shown  at  some 
length  that  my  brief  summary  of  the  oocurrenoea  of  Sola%ter  «ttfr-_ 
glohosus  contains  some  inaccuracies.  This  I  am  willing  to  admit  ; 
but  the  necessary  corrections  do  not  affect  the  main  conclusion — thai 
it  requires  the  two  Holasters  to  define  the  whole  zone. 

T.   0.   BOSWORTH. 

St,  John*8"  Colleob, 

Cambridge.  _  ' 


FREDERICK    JUSTEN,    F.L.S. 
Born  February  29,  1832.  Died  November  20,  1906. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death,  on  Tuesday^ 
20th  November,  of  our  dear  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Frederick  Juaten, 
F.L.8.,  the  publisher  of  this  journaL 

Mr.  Justen  was  born  at  Bonn  on  the  29th  February,  1832,  and 
came  to  England  as  a  German  Assistant  to  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
■  Dulau  &  Co.,  37,  Soho  Square,  W.,  in  1861. 

Upon  the  decease  of  the  late  Mr.  Twentyman,  the  then  acting 
partner,  Mr.  Justen  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  firm,  and  fi>r 
many  years  devoted  his  energies  to  supplying  the  requirements  of 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Libraries  of  the  various  scientific 
societies  of  London  and  the  provinces  with  foreign  publications. 

It  was  his  strong  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  Geological  and  PalsBontographical  Societies,  the  Geologists' 
Association,  and  other  kindred  institutions,  that  prompted  him, 
in  1895 — irrespective  of  any  pecuniary  considerations  whatever— 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  the  Gkolooioal  Maoazikk,  in  the 
success  of  which  he  always  took  the  deepest  interest. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  onward  progress  of  the 
Geological  Magazine  in  the  last  12  years  has  been  mainly  doe 
to  the  public-spirited  support  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Frederick  Justen, 
and  no  one  of  all  our  friends  and  supporters  rejoiced  more  than  he 
did,  when,  in  February  last,  the  500th  monthly  number  of  this 
journal  was  issued  from  37,  Soho  Square. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  personal  loss  which  the  death  of 
Mr.  Justen  has  caused  to  us,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  the  business 
relations  with  the  firm  of  Messrs^  Dulau  and  Company  will  he 
continued  in  the  same  cordial  manner  as  heretofore.  H.  W. 
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